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GRAZING FEES 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1969 


Hovsr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Lanps 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:50 a.m., in room 1324, 
Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Walter S. Baring presiding. 

Mr. Barina. The Subcommittee on Public Lands will come to order. 

The hearings this morning are being conducted to receive testimony 
from all interested individuals, organizations, and Government agen- 
cies on the increase in grazing fees that was announced by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior on January 14, 1969. This an- 
nounced increase has generated more correspondence, both favorable 
and unfavorable, than any other single issue before this subcommittee 
in several years. Because of this widespread interest and because of the 
widely differmg views expressed to members of this committee these 
hearings are timely. 

We hope to hear from all persons wishing to make a statement but 
must ask that the oral presentation be brief in order to have time for 
questioning and to assure that everyone has an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Before proceeding I wish to make a statement for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER S. BARING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Barine. Eighty-six percent of the land within the State of 
Nevada is owned by the Federal Government. This means that, out of 
some 70.2 million acres in the State, more than 60.9 million acres are 
owned and controlled by the Government. This leaves only about 9.2 
million acres in private ownership. It is small wonder then that the 
citizens of the State of Nevada are vitally concerned with the policies, 
practices, and regulations of the Federal agencies controlling these 
lands. These agencies literally control the economic life of many of 
the basic industries in the State. 

This is particularly true of the livestock industry which must of 
necessity depend heavily upon Federal lands for much of its forage. 
I cite this statistical information merely to bring into focus the grave 
concern that has been expressed to me by the citizens of the State over 
the recent announcement of the increase in grazing fees by the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior. 
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Others will undoubtedly go into considerable detail regarding the 
magnitude of this increase, and I, therefore, will not elaborate on 
this at this time except to say that this j increase, as announced by the 
Bureau of Land Management, will approach 375 percent over a 10- 
year period. Now, if you w ant to break this down on a yearly basis, 
it means that the most. of public land forage will increase 87 per- 
cent each year. I wonder how many industries in this country can 
absorb an increase in cost of this magnitude and still exist. It should 
also be pointed out that these costs cannot automatically be passed 
along to the consumer, as is the case in some industries, but by and 
it means that the cost of public land forage will increase 37 per- 
ducer. If they cannot carry this increased burden, their alternative, 
of course, 1s to go out of business. This is just about Ww hat is in store 
for many of the livestock operators in Nevada if there is not some 
modification of this proposed grazing fee increase. Economic hardship 
and the elimination of one of the State’s oldest and most basic indus- 
tries will result unless some means can be worked out that will sub- 
stantially lessen the impact of this fee increase. 

I could go to great length and cite in considerable detail the hard- 
ship that the fee increase will bring to the livestock industry of Nevada. 
However, as we have many witnesses that we must hear today, and 
tomorrow, I will not dwell further upon this aspect of the fee problem. 
There is, however, one other point regarding the imposition of this 
new fee system that I want to mention. 

As all of you are aware, I am a member of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission that was established in 1964. This Commission 
is charged with the duty of reviewing all public land laws and sub- 
mitting a report and recommendations by June of 1970. That is only 
about 15 months away. As a member of that Commission, I know that 
studies such as this are now underway. Neither I nor anyone else can 
predict at this time what those recommendations may be or what 
legislation may be enacted as a result. However, it is entirely possible 
that those recommendations and the subsequent legislation may be 
entirely inconsistent with the present increase and grazing fee formula 
change. 

it understand that the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
have spent in the neighborhood of $900,000 on these fee studies. Per- 
sonally, I am convinced it was a grave mistake to authorize a study 
on one particular phase of the public land laws when another arm 
of the Government was engaged in a complete overall review of all 
public land laws and practices. 

I think that it has been the position of Chairman Aspinall, and it 
has also been my position, that major changes in either the law or 
policy relating to the public lands should be held in abeyance until 
the Public Land Law Review Commission has completed its studies. 
If an increase in the present grazing fees is called for, such increases 
can be made under the long- established fee formula. It is not neces- 
sary, and I think it is inappropriate, to change the fee formula at this 
time. 

Much more could be said regarding the timing of this fee increase, 
and the effort to change the fee formula at this particular time. How- 
ever, because of the shortness of our hearing time, I will withhold 
further comment and permit others an opportunity to be heard. 
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I recognize the chairman of the full Interior Committee, Con- 
gressman Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatt. I thank the chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent that all Members of Congress, including 
the members of the committee, as of this time be limited to 3 minutes 
in the presentation of their remarks on this hearing. 

Mr. Barina. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Now, Mr. Chairman, rap me down when my 3 minutes 
expire because I have a longer statement than that. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Asprnaty. Mr, Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands, I want to take this time to make a few introductory 
remarks concerning these hearings that are being conducted by our 
subcommittee under your direction. 

These hearings are being conducted in a sincere effort to determine 
if there is not some way to resolve the major differences of opinion that 
exist regarding the increase in grazing fees announced January 14, 
1969, by the Bureau of the Budget and by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Interior. 

The problem of establishing a grazing fee is not new to the members 
of this committee. My own involvement in the present fee issue dates 
back to 1959 when, on October 12 of that year, I called to the attention 
of then Secretary of Agriculture Benson a report of the Comptroller 
General that was critical of the inconsistencies that existed between 
the many Federal agencies charged with administering grazing lands. 
Consequently and subsequently, I directed another letter to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, along these same lines—that is, urging that studies 
be started and action taken to determine what fee adjustments, if any, 
were necessary between the various agencies dealing with grazing 
matters. These agencies, as you know, are primarily the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, and to a lesser extent the Bureau 
of Indian A ffairs, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and various 
Department of Defense agencies. 

Apparently, as a result of this urging, an Interdepartmental Graz- 
ing Fee Committee was set up to make recommendations for a more 
uniform and equitable approach to the grazing fee problem facing the 
various agencies. 

I do not have all the information relative to action taken by this 
Interdepartmental Committee, nor do J know exactly what it was do- 
ing between 1960 and 1966. I do know, however, that I heard little 
or nothing of its activities until late in 1965 when the present data 
collection survey was initiated. Thus, as far as my knowledge is con- 
cerned, some 6 or 7 years passed, from the time of my first letter and 
any positive move by these executive agencies to comply with my 
original request for a study. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to substantiate what I just said, I have 
here a group of letters and I would ask unanimous consent that they 
be placed in the record immediately following my statement. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, so ordered.” 
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Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that 
this statement be printed in the record as if read. 

Mr. Barina. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The statement and letters follow :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Wayne N. Asprnaty, CHarrman, House 
INTERIOR AND InsuLAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee on 

Public Lands, I want to make a few introductory remarks regarding 
these hearings that are being conducted by our subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. Baring, today and tomorrow. 
_ These hearings are being conducted in a sincere effort to determine 
if there is not some way to resolve the major differences of opinion that 
exist regarding the increase in grazing fees announced January 14, 
1969 by the Budget Bureau and by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior. 

The problem of establishing a grazing fee is not new to the Members 
of this Subcommittee. My own involvement in the present fee issue 
dates back to 1959 when on October 12th of that year I called to the 
attention of then Secretary of Agriculture Benson a report of the 
Comptroller General that was critical of the inconsistencies that 
existed between the many federal agencies charged with administering 
grazing lands. Subsequently, on March 4, 1960, I directed another 
letter to the Department of Agriculture, along these same lines—that 
is urging that studies be started and action taken to determine what 
fee adjustments, if any, were necessary between the various agencies 
dealing with grazing matters. These agencies, as you know, are pri- 
marily the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and to a 
lesser extent the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Fish and Wild- 
life, and various Department of Defense agencies. 

Apparently, as a result of this urging, an Interdepartmental Graz- 
ing Fee Committee was set up to make recommendations for a more 
uniform and equitable approach to the grazing fee problems facing 
the various agencies. 

IT do not have all the information relative to action taken by this 
Interdepartmental Committee, nor do I know exactly what it was 
doing between 1960 and 1966. I do know, however, that I heard little 
or nothing of its activities until late in 1965 when the present data 
collection survey was initiated. Thus, as far as my knowledge is con- 
cerned, some 6 or 7 years passed from the time of my first letter and 
any positive move by these executive agencies to comply with my 
original request for a study. 

In the meantime, I had more or less given up hope of receiving any. 
recommendations on my original request. In 1964 Congress established 
the PLLRC and one of the functions of that Commission is a study 
of grazing and forage problems on the public lands. In addition, the 
Commission is also charged with the responsibility of reviewing all 
public land laws and submitting a report and recommendations on 
such by June 30, 1970. 

T give this brief historical background in order to establish that this 
Committee has not, and is not opposed to a constructive review of 
grazing fees. In fact, I think the facts clearly indicate that our action 
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pointed out the need for such studies. However, when I brought this 
matter to the attention of the two departments in 1959 and 1960, I 
expected a study to be initiated promptly and completely within a year 
or so. When 4 or 5 years elapsed and no action was taken, I felt that 
other means must be taken to obtain the studies we needed. This brings 
us down to 1964 and the establishment of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

Since the establishment of the PLURC, it has always been my posi- 
tion that major changes in the public land laws, or in the administra- 
tion of the public lands should, where possible, await completion of 
the Commission’s studies. Otherwise the work of the Commission will 
be made more difficult if confronted with constantly shifting laws, 
policies and procedures. In short, if we are not careful we will continue 
the conflicting patchwork system of public land laws that the Commis- 
sion was directed to review. I want to make it clear that I recognize 
that situations of an emergency nature may arise that must receive 
immediate attention. I have always said that this Committee stood 
willing to act upon such emergency situations. However, I can’t see 
where this present grazing fee situation is of an emergency nature. 
Evidently the executive agencies did not consider it much of an emer- 
gency either as 10 years have elapsed from the time I first brought 
this matter to their attention. 

I have repeatedly expressed my views on the matter of changing the 
grazing fee formula prior to the completion of the studies by the 
PLLRC. As early as November 30, 1965, I directed a letter to the 
President of the United States fully setting out my views on this 
matter. My views have not changed since that time. Both Departments 
and the Bureau of the Budget are also fully aware of my position on 
this matter and have been so informed many times during the years 
since establishment of the Commission. Briefly, my position is simply 
this: Until the PLLRC completes its studies and submits its report 
in June of 1970, I do not favor piecemeal changes regarding the ad-. 
ministration of the public lands. Matters of an emergency nature 
naturally must be handled on a priority basis, but I think there must 
and should be a clear showing of emergency or need for immediate 
action in each case and not merely one of administrative convenience. 

I would like to further clarify my position on the matter of an in- 
crease in grazing fees. I want it clearly understood that I am not op- 
posed to the charge of equitable grazing fees. I want to note here that 
I have intentionally not used either the words “reasonable fees” or 

“fair market value” as this matter is now under consideration by the 
courts, and I would prefer not to discuss it at this time. But, if an 
increase in the present grazing fee is called for under the existing fee 
formula, that has been in existence for several years, I think “that 
increase should be put into effect. What I object to most is changing 
the method of calculating the fee at this time. 

I would like to state for the record that this Subcommittee had 
scheduled grazing fee hearings for February 5 and 6, 1968. That is 
just a little over a year ago. At the request of the executive e agencies 
involved, the Subcommittee agreed to a temporary postponement. 
That brings us down to today. 

When one considers all aspects of this grazing fee problem, it is 
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quite apparent that this is not an emergency situation. It is also quite 
apparent that the grazing fees could be increased under the existing 
fee formula. I certainly hope that before these hearings are over, some- 
one from the executive branch of our government can explain to me 
why it is necessary to change the grazing fee formula at this time and 
what exactly is to be gained by this maneuver. It is not just increased 
revenue as it is entirely possible to increase the fees under the existing 
fee formula. 

I could make some additional comments on the method of caleulat- 
ing the new fees under the new formula, and particularly the ex- 
clusion of the permit value. However, I will merely say that I feel 
the government agencies misled the users into believing that ald factors 
affecting the cost of producing livestock on the public lands would be 
considered and not just certain selected and hand picked factors that 
would give a predetermined result. 


CHANGES IN GRAZING FEEs, 1935-68 


Following is a summary of grazing fees charged by BLM or the Grazing Servy- 
ice from 1935 to present : 


Cost per AUM 


Cattle Sheep 
Year: 

OSB res Ser eer ee re a a os age a ea oN ne ete a, None None 
GO71Gs. . Boye NOL 8 BOE OMe. TRIO EL eas $0. 05 $0. 01 
194750 ee ee es a 2 0 . 016 
RQSUAGA Cotte: MATE EA aah eet WS A Ss A eee es 12 . 024 
1955457 gcc nd 2 ch dus Sdos acest 3. dee ese bee cee eee 15 . 03 
LiL), Reet eRe pris ait ie Hi Mer mlipimete DY Serine Ge hes ut eel nyt geet ener To Bee i 19 . 034 
1959-$020F Pere VO SEO WELOSe DeLee OTe. £90 Wiest: AAI. 22 . 042 
1961-62 eres Brae ee Ree ee ae Pei be eM i eee eee Ye 19 034 
1963-65) 4 RAED LIS ED Se PEASE! PRR A A DREN RR NR SE oe 30 06 
1966-68. cos 7 tee cen eee. ee ee SE pee eee) eee ee 33 066 


The fees on Forest Service land vary from forest to forest and are, therefore, 
not uniform. However, using a yearly average, following is a representation of 
those averages for 5 year periods as well as the highest and lowest years. 


Forest Service averages (cost per AUM) 


Year Cattle Sheep 
GB Daal halt ack ben Dar lg io Reg: colby Saco 0 siti, Bala a, ac ays thine mins $0. 09 $0. 02 
1934 Clowest:Vear)-: ce sober eens. 2 Soest. see Ae . 07 . 02 
Deeks ce ee a RR ne og See a ace aos eee i i cane .14 . 03 
1943: S02... GAC LBA aes CEE SE. Rea. FSS . 23 . 05 
TOA 3 ey a es eee eee ee See ey ee: eee eee ee . 40 . 100 
VO52CRIBNESEVEaT ie cco ee ee = See ene rece tee ess . 64 pia 
196320. tre tl. copeee dice ceed. ie 3 eee eee art se . 54 ont 
jG ts a, yeep pesca se Dhan| ea el eerie gs aoe UB, We aR eee Ba RE . 39 
W963 SERIE FG Ee TE ELE OE EP) Sa a MAA . 49 09 
iL) ecg SSL Pa. See ae ee eM Sees. Nee Ue TET Ae AEL RAR ay 11 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1959. 

Hon. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAaR Mr. SECRETARY: The Committee has received a letter of September 24, 
1959, from the Comptroller General transmitting a copy of his report of Septem- 
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ber 1958 containing a review of activities of the Forest Service in Regions 1, 2 
and 5. The letter makes special reference to a recommendation, appearing on 
pages 28-31 of the report, which reads as follows: “To eliminate present incon- 
sistencies in charges for grazing on Government lands managed by different Fed- 
eral agencies, and to obtain fair compensation for use of these lands, we recom- 
mend that a joint study be undertaken with the objective of arriving at a uni- 
form basis for establishing grazing fees.” At the end of the recommendation 
appears this sentence: “We believe that the study will not be undertaken without 
Congressional sanction.” 

Of special interest to the Committee also in the Comptroller General’s report 
are matters relating to the appraisal of Government timber and the misuse of 
mining claims situated on national forest lands. 

The report indicates that where competitive bidding materializes at Forest 
Service timber sales, the bid prices are frequently greatly in excess of appraised 
values. The discrepancy between appraised value and bid price is apparently 
attributed mainly to the appraisal method used. The method used is an income- 
minus-cost approach, in which allowances for estimated processing and mar- 
keting costs and profit and risk to a purchaser are deducted from the estimated 
selling value of the products believed to be obtainable from the timber. No com- 
parison or check is made with actual market. prices paid for timber under similar 
circumstances in the locality. 

It is remarked in the book “The Federal Lands’’, by Clawson and Held, page 
212, that low appraisals of timber by Federal agencies seem to result particularly 
from the method of splitting the income residual, after deducting processing and 
marketing costs, between two elements: (1) stumpage (to the Government), and 
(2) profit and risk (to the purchaser). 

The report recommends to the Regional Forester of Region 5 (California) that 
the legal status of doubtful mining claimants be determined and that action be 
taken to vacate sites that are being used for improper purposes, such as cabins, 
residences, and commercial establishments. It is stated that much work has been 
done on this by Forest Service mineral examiners and that corrective action will 
progress as rapidly as conditions permit. 

I should like to have your comment on each of these matters; particularly, your 
view as to the need for and practicability of an interdepartmental study on graz- 
ing fees as recommended. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. EzRA TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SEcRETARY: This letter refers to your letter written by Assistant 
Secretary E. L. Peterson on November 25, 1959, in which it is stated that the 
Department of Agriculture believes that grazing fees among Federal agencies 
should be made uniform and that any adjustments in fees should be based on a 
joint study by the Federal departments (Agriculture, Defense and Interior). 

There is enclosed a copy of a letter of February 4 from Under Secretary of the 
Interior, Elmer F. Bennett, which states that the Department of the Interior 
would be pleased to cooperate in a joint study directed toward the objective of 
eliminating certain inconsistencies between Federal agencies with respect to 
grazing fees. 

In view of the conclusions by both departments that a joint study would be 
beneficial, I suggest that such a study be made at the earliest convenience of the 
departments concerned. At the completion of the study a copy of the resulting 
report should be submitted to the Committee and at that time consideration 
will be given to the possibility of having it printed as a congressional document. 

Please advise me periodically as to the progress being made in the study. 


Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


29-—442—69——_2 
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PusLic LAnpD LAw REvIEW COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am very much disturbed over indications that your 
Administration has under consideration actions to modify the basic procedures 
under which grazing fees are established within grazing districts managed by 
the Bureau of Land Management. There appears to be a possibility that “long- 
range” changes might require recommendations for amendment of the law. 

Nonetheless, I am advised that it is planned to proceed in an effort to establish 
new fee schedules (1) immediately on an interim basis, and (2) on a long-range 
basis before the Public Land Law Review Commission has completed its study 
of the same subject under a statute approved by you last year. 

It seems to me to have been inherent in our action—by the Congress and by 
you—in the establishment of the Public Land Law Review Commission to have 
adopted the principle that, pending the Commission’s report, except to meet 
urgent or emergency needs, there would be no change in the policies, practices, 
procedures, or laws subject to review by the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion. Any other procedure or basis of operation would serve to undermine the 
usefulness and effectiveness of the Commission. 

There are many areas of public land management in which study is overdue. 
The review undertaken by the Interdepartmental Grazing Fees Committee affects 
one such area. However, it is because a review of all areas must be coordinated, 
and management of the public lands looked at with a broad perspective, that we 
agreed upon the mechanism of a Public Land Law Review Commission to under- 
take the entire task. This did not mean that the work of the Interdepartmental 
Grazing Fees Committee must stop; but it does mean, in my opinion, that the 
results of that Committee study should not be implemented without (1) con- 
sideration thereof by the Commission, and (2) consideration in perspective with 
other studies made by the Public Land Law Review Commission. As I understand 
it, the timing of the Executive Branch study is such that it should be completed 
in ample time for consideration by the Commission before we submit our final 
report. 

Of immediate concern is the possibility that established procedures will be 
modified or bypassed and an arbitrary, artificial, standard adopted as a basis 
for grazing district fees. I am referring, of course, to the proposal that, without 
regard to the normal operation of the existing formula, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement grazing fees be raised “‘‘to a level of comparability” with those in force 
by the Forest Service on national forest lands. 

Aside from the fact that the Public Land Law Review Commission would be 
hampered, and conceivably might never complete its task, if policies and pro- 
cedures it is required to study are continually changed during the review period, 
as a Member of Congress and as the Chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I am very much concerned about the failure of the 
Administration to bring to the attention of those concerned the proposed graz- 
ing fee increase for next year until a date when very little could be done. Al- 
though I am told that the plan for an increase in the grazing fees during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, to become effective at the beginning of the next ‘fee year” 
on March 1, 1966, was ‘agreed upon” last December, the users were not ap- 
proached until it was brought before the non-statutory National Advisory Board 
Council at a meeting November 18, 1965. The proposed increase has not yet been 
discussed with the statutory district advisory boards. 

I have previously suggested to the Secretary of the Interior that if it is de- 
sired to do away with the advisory board system that recommendations to that 
effect should frankly be made and implemented. It is a cruel sham to make it. 
appear that the advisory boards can have a voice in decisionmaking on a ques- 
tion as complex as this when the time for the final decision is so near a hand. 
As you know, the fiscal year 1967 budget which you will submit to Congress 
in January will refiect the anticipated revenue from grazing fees. In order to 
permit its printing, this budget will, of course, receive final approval sometime 
before it is submitted. This means that less than a month remains before a final 
decision is made. Quite obviously, the detailed data required from graziers as a 
basis for intelligent objective evaluation of a proposed fee increase cannot be 
compiled. 
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In view of our joint commitment to the principle that a comprehensive review 
of public land law and administrative procedure is necessary, I respectfully sug- 
gest that you use your offices to assure that there is no modification of the basis 
on which grazing fees are determined until such time as the Public Land Law 
Review Commission has had an opportunity to study the matter and file its re- 
port and recommendations. 

Respectfully yours, 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D.C., November 10, 1967. 
Mr. EDWARD P. CLIFF, 


Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Ciirr: I am very much disturbed over indications that the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest Service have under consideration plans 
which, I am informed, would substantially alter the method of calculating graz- 
ing fees and which would, in all probability, substantially alter fee schedules. 
I am further informed that these changes would apply to all western grazing 
district lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management as well as to 
all national forest lands created from the public domain. As you are aware, this 
Committee has a continuing interest and responsibility in the administration 
of natural resources from these lands, all of which are intimately tied to the 
basic economy and well being of the western states. 

At this time this Committee has not been informed by either the Bureau of 
Land Management or the Forest Service of the results of the study undertaken 
by the Interdepartmental Grazing Fees Committee which, I understand, cost 
approximately $900,000 and was financed by government funds. While I am 
aware that a study of this nature was long overdue, I am as firmly convinced 
that this Committee must be kept fully informed and will want to carefully re- 
view any significant changes in procedure or policy that might result from the 
study. I am sure you are aware of the importance of this matter and appreciate 
my concern. 

Because of the importance and wide-ranging impact of any alteration in the 
procedure by which grazing fees are determined, this Committee intends to 
schedule hearings on this matter as soon as practicable after the first of the 
year. In view of this, I suggest that any final decision to impliment a change 
in the procedure or method of determining grazing fees be deferred until that 
time. 

Your consideration of this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D.C., November 10, 1967. 
Mr. Boyp L. RASMUSSEN, 


Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. RASMUSSEN: I am very much disturbed Over indications that the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service have under consideration 
plans which, I am informed, would substantially alter the method of calculating 
grazing fees and which would, in all probability, substantially alter fee schedules. 
I am further informed that these changes would apply to all western grazing 
district lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management as well as to all 
national forest lands created from the public domain. As you are aware, this 
Committee has a continuing interest and responsibility in the administration of 
natural resources from these lands, all of which are intimately tied to the basic 
economy and well being of the western states. 

At this time this Committee has not been informed by either the Bureau of Land 
Management or the Forest Service of the results of the study undertaken by the 
Interdepartmental Grazing Fees Committee which, I understand, cost approxi- 
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mately $900,000 and was financed by government funds. While I am aware that a 
study of this nature was long overdue, I am as firmly convinced that this Com- 
mittee must be kept fully informed and will want to carefully review any signifi- 
cant changes in procedure or policy that might result from the study. I am sure 
you are aware of the importance of this matter and appreciate my concern. 
Because of the importance and wide-ranging impact of any alteration in the 
procedure by which grazing fees are determined, this Committee intends to 
schedule hearings on this matter as soon as practicable after the first of the year. 
In view of this, I suggest that any final decision to implement a change in the 
procedure or method of determining grazing fees be deferred until that time. 
Your consideration of this matter will be greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1967. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your letter of November 10 regarding the 
modification of the grazing fee structure on public lands. 

I certainly agree that your Committee should be fully informed before any final 
decision is made. The Committee will have access to the data, its evaluation, and 
the alternate approaches of implementing a new fee structure. We will be pleased 
to present this material at a hearing or in writing to your committee as it be- 
comes available. Your proposal to hold the hearings as soon as practicable after 
the first of the year is agreeable to us. 

I appreciate your interest and concern because of your participation in the 
determinations that led to agreement that a uniform approach to grazing fees on 
public lands was desirable and that a joint study be made. This, as you undoubt- 
edly recall, led to the establishment of an Interdepartmental Grazing Fee Com- 
mittee in 1960 consisting of members from the Departments of Agriculture, In- 
terior and Defense. This Committee participated in a review of Federal land 
administration for livestock grazing. On April 17, 1967, this Committee sent to 
the respective Secretaries a report with recommendations for changes in user 
charges (grazing fees) policy. A copy of this report is attached for your informa- 
tion. 

Concurrently, the Bureau of the Budget was engaged in a study of charges for 
the use of all federally owned natural resources including grazing. In June 1964, 
the Bureau issued a “Natural Resources User Charge Study” report which 
supplemented Bureau of the Budget Circular A—25, September 1959, and provides. 
the principles for the application of fees, permits, and other charges for the use 
of federally owned natural resources. 

Essentially, the Bureau of the Budget principles provide that fees should be 
related to fair market value for the use of Federal ranges. The Bureau of the 
Budget fee principles provide that (1) a uniform basis should be used by all 
Federal agencies in establishing grazing fees; (2) fees should be based on the 
economic value of the use of public grazing land to the user; and (3) economic 
value should be set by an appraisal that will provide a fair return to the Goy- 
ernment and equitable treatment to the users. 

The Bureau of the Budget fee principles were followed by the Bureau of 
Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service. The Forest Service program in 
developing a new grazing fee structure consisted of: (1) background studies 
to explore alternative methods for determining grazing values on Federal lands; 
(2) development of a model for estimating grazing values and fee levels; (3) 
studies to determine the impact of fee adjustments; and (4) a comprehensive 
saphbelhaae)t of the fee structures on the National Forests and Taylor Grazing 

istricts. 

These background studies were carried out by the Economic Research Service, 
and several of the Western State universities. They resulted in the develop- 
ment of a logical economic framework within which public land grazing values: 
can be determined. 
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Based on the background studies, the Statistical Reporting Service was engaged 
to plan and carry out a major data collection project for the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management. This project was designed to provide 
data necessary to estimate values on some 98 National Forests, 19 National 
Grasslands, and 55 Bureau of Land Management grazing districts in the Western 
States as a basis for evaluating current fee structures. Some 10,000 individuls 
were interviewed in the survey, including Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management grazing permittees and ranchers who are not permittees but who 
lease private grazing lands. Information was obtained on grazing permit values, 
lease rates on private lands, and non-fee costs of using public and private lands. 

The leaders of the American National Cattlemen’s Association and the National 
Wool Growers Association, cooperated fully with Government agencies in the 
survey. They asked their membership to provide factual information relating to 
cost to graze livestock on both public and private lands. Their members responded 
well to this request. Throughout the preliminary evaluation of the survey mate- 
rial the economists of the Government agencies and the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association had frank and open discussions about this data. 

Since the livestock industry was so vitally interested in and had participated 
in the survey it was decided to meet jointly with their representatives to 
frankly discuss the current findings of the survey and studies data, and to 
fully explore alternate approaches of incorporating this data into a revised 
fee structure. 

This joint industry-Forest Service meeting was held in Denver, Colorado, 
on October 11 and 12, 1967. I considered this to be a very worthwhile meeting. 
Preliminary evaluations of the survey and study data and the economic impacts 
of alternate fee actions were discussed frankly and openly. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the Denver meeting, the Forest Service prepared a summary of the 
discussions that occurred. A copy is enclosed for your information. 

I frankly told the group at the conference that we had further evaluations 
to make before recommending new fee levels. I also stated that a final decision 
of acceptance of the revised fee structure and the recommended fee levels will 
not be made until additional valuations of the survey data have been made and 
the entire matter has been discussed with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
other Administrative officials. I did point out though that the Forest Service 
is scheduled to provide a new basis for determination of grazing fee levels on 
the Western National Forests in the 1968 grazing season. 

It has been my intent to report in detail to your Committee. On page five of 
the Interdepartmental Grazing Fee Committee report it is recognized that a 
report be submitted to the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
However, as yet we do not have a complete analysis of the survey data, nor has 
the position statement submitted by the livestock industry been fully evaluated. 
I also have not yet discussed these matters in depth with Secretary Freeman 
and other Administrative people. I hope to do this soon. This matter will also 
be discussed with Secretary Freeman’s Multiple Use Advisory Committee when 
it meets in Washington, D.C., on December 12, 13 and 14. 

I sincerely appreciate your interest and concern about the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD P. CLiFF, Chief. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1967. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to reply to your letter of November 10, 
1967, in reference to the grazing fee study and possible changes in the methods 
for determining grazing fees on public lands. We agree this is an important ques- 
tion to the range livestock industry that will require careful evaluation by all 
concerned before any decisions to change are implemented. 

The joint Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service grazing fee study is 
nearing completion. More than 14,000 interviews were conducted with 4,271 private 
lessees, 3,828 BLM permittees and 5,970 Forest Service permittees to determine 
costs of grazing on BLM, Forest Service, and private lands. The study was en- 
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dorsed by the National Advisory Board Council and conducted with the coopera- 
tion of the National Wool Growers and American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciations. 

Bureau personnel are in the process of evaluating the results and determining 
the correlation between the many variables involved. This work should be com- 
pleted early next year. There will be no change in the method of determining the 
BLM grazing fees for 1968. Members of the National Advisory Board Council 
Grazing Fee Committee were advised by telegram on November 8, 1967, that graz- 
ing fees for 1968 would be based on the existing formula. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O. Crow, Acting Director. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of November 10, 1967, informed us that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs intended to schedule hearings on graz- 
ing fees as soon as practicable after the first of the year. My November 17, 1967, 
reply advised that your proposal to hold such hearings was agreeable to us and 
that we would be pleased to present the fees study data, its evaluation, and alter- 
native approaches of implementing a new fee structure. We informally agreed 
that the dates of February 5 and 6, 1968, appeared satisfactory for the hearings. 

Although our fees study evaluation has progressed well, we now find that 
agency review of this matter cannot be completed in time for a hearing on the 
proposed February 5-6, 1968, date. Furthermore, it is difficult for us to predict 
when this very comprehensive and significant work can be finalized. In view of 
the recognized interest of your Committee in this matter, we ask if you might see 
fit to postpone the hearings to an indefinite date. 

Before finalization of a revised fee structure resulting in significant increase in 
grazing fees, or, including in the fee structure the permit value or a portion there- 
of, I assure you we will make the results of the studies and my recommendations 
available to you and your Committee. We would provide adequate time for review 
of the material and to set hearings if you then feel they are necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD P. CuiFF, Chief. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1968. 
Mr. Epwarp P, CLiFr, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR Mr. CLiFF: In view of your letter of January 29, indicating that your 
study of grazing fees would not be completed in time to permit you to make 
a full presentation of facts at this Committee’s proposed hearings on February 
5-6, I am generally agreeable to a temporary postponement of the hearings as 
you requested. 

I am not certain that I fully understand your last paragraph. However, if it 
is your intention to implement any new formula for calculating grazing fees, 
either with or without including in the new fee structure the permit value or a 
portion thereof, I would request that this Committee be advised at least thirty 
days prior to your action in order to permit the scheduling of hearings. As I 
indicated in my earlier letter of November 10, I am of the opinion that any final 
decision to implement a change in the procedure or method of determining graz- 
ing fees should be deferred until this Committee has an opportunity to hold 
hearings. The thirty day advance notice would permit scheduling of such hearings. 

If this committee can be assured of such notice, the February hearings will 
be postponed until such time as your study and review is completed. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 138, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your letter of February 1, in which you 
agreed to a temporary postponement of the February 5-6 hearings. 

The status of the fee study is essentially unchanged since my January 29 
letter to you. Additional agency deliberations remain necessary before a firm 
position can be taken by the Forest Service concerning the grazing fee for the 
1968 grazing season. 

As stated in previous letters to you, when we have completed agency review 
on this matter we will be glad to make available to you and your House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs the results of our data evaluations, the 
alternative approaches of implementing a new fee structure and formula, and 
our recommendations. We will notify you and the Committee 30 days prior to 
planned implementation of a new fee formula. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD P. CuiFr, Chief. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further reply to your letter of September 17 
concerning the Section 15 grazing regulations. 

As your letter pointed out, the disputed provision on access is only one of 
seven factors to be considered in adjudicating conflicting applications. The 
entire section, however, is new to the grazing regulations. For the most part these 
factors are oriented toward enhancing the livestock operator’s position. The 
historic use provision will assist in providing the operator better tenure and 
stability ; the proper range management and use of water provision is a direct 
accommodaton of the livestock users in the Southwest who control water rather 
than land; the items covering proper use of preference lands, and the general 
needs of the applicants, are likewise for the benefit of the livestock operators. 

We recognize that the access provision is highly controversial. Our proposed 
rule-making generated much comment on this subject. There were 71 letters 
specifically protesting the access provision of which 15 were from livestock 
organizations, 52 individual ranchers, 1 State government, 2 soil and water 
conservation districts and 1 private organization. On the other hand, 136 letters 
specifically supported the access provision, of which 3 were from State govern- 
ments, 1 private organization, 3 wildlife organizations, 21 recreation organiza- 
tions, 8 conservation organizations and 95 indivduals. 

On the basis of these comments and the majority and minority views of the 
Special Committee on the Section 15 Regulations we felt that the aecess issue 
was very clearly drawn. Accordingly, I felt that any further discussion by the 
Special Committee would have been fruitless, and could conceivably have exacer- 
bated the situation. 

We are pleased that you concur in the objective of this provision and we agree 
that it is most essential that sound judgment be used in carrying it out. For this 
reason Bureau of Land Management personnel are moving very cautiously in 
this area and are carefully devising detailed procedures and instructions for 
handling these situations when they arise. 

It is difficult to predict how often the access provision will be utilized annually, 
since the subject will be initiated only by an applicant in a competitive situation, 
not at the behest of the Government. It may well be involved in very few cases 
a year initially. 

We will keep you fully informed of any cases where the award of a lease to one 
applicant in preference to another is based primarily on the offer by the success- 
ful applicant of public access over the private preference lands. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) STEWART. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., December 2, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are glad to enclose various documents and other- 
wise supply information which you have requested through Mr. McFarland in 
regard to the proposed change in grazing fees structure for public lands. 

As you specifically requested, we enclose a copy of the Bureau of the Budget’s 
Circular 25 entitled “User Charges” together with the further guidance it set 
forth in 1964 in a document entitled “Natural Resources User Charges: A Study.” 

We are also enclosing a duplicate of the packet which Secretary Udall fur- 
nished you on November 14, 1968. Additionally, we are resubmitting a study 
entitled ““Review of Federal Land Administration for Livestock Grazing,’ issued 
January 1967. This report was the product of an Interdepartmental Grazing 
Fee Committee organized some years previously at your request. Its chairman 
was R. M. DeNio, Forest Service. Coy Powell, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
and Glen Fulcher, Bureau of Land Management, completed the committee. Mr. 
Fulcher served by appointment of John A. Carver, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior. Harold Ramsbacher, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and Lynn Rader, Forest Service, served as the committee’s staff. 

In 1966 the Statistical Reporting Service, Department of Agriculture, con- 
ducted a survey of range costs in the West which the Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, representatives of national livestock associations, and 
the Bureau of the Budget had jointly designed. It is entitled ‘‘Western Livestock 
Survey 1966.” The procedural handbook and questionnaires were included in the 
packet which Secretary Udall furnished you on November 14, 1968. The format 
of the 1966 Survey was discussed with the Industry Use Committee of the Na- 
tional Advisory Board in March 1966. Its members include: Bruce Anderson, 
Colorado, oil and gas; Arnold Bolle, Montana, Forestry; Edward W. Clyde, 
Utah, petroleum; W. Howard Gray, Nevada, mining; Vard H. Heaton, Arizona, 
sheep; Ray Lincoln, Idaho, sheep; J. Leonard Neal, Arizona, cattle; Roy Young, 
Nevada, cattle; Doyal Stiles, Idaho, wildlife; George N. Swallow, Nevada, sheep. 

In 1967 the Bureau of Land Management contracted with Arthur D. Little, 
Ine. for an independent statistical analysis of resultant data. The analysis sup- 
ported previous findings. 

The respective professional staffs of the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management had the results of the Survey under consideration since 
early 1967. In May 1968 Edward Cliff, Chief of the Forest Service, and Boyd L. 
Rasmussen, Director of the Bureau of Land Management, asked the Adminis- 
trator of the Statistical Reporting Service to appoint a statistician as Chairman 
of a Technical Grazing Fee Committee. Dr. Harry C. Trelogan, Administrator, 
appointed Dr. Earl E. Houseman, Director, Standards and Research Division, 
Chairman. Their respective superiors appointed the following members: Stanley 
Randall, Forest Service: Harold Ramsbacher, Bureau of Land Management ; 
Warren Bailey, Economic Research Service; Charles Caudill, Statistical Re- 
porting Service; and Paul Krueger, Bureau of the Budget, ex officio. 

We enclose a copy of the committee’s report dated October 24, 1968, and a 
supplemental reported dated November 12, 1968. 

From time to time Secretary Udall has appointed a special Grazing Fee Com- 
mittee of the National Advisory Board Council. The membership has included : 
Bruce Bowler, Idaho, Outdoor Recreation; Edward Clyde, Utah, Petroleum ; 
Dan H. Hughes, Colorado, Sheep; Ray Lincoln, Idaho, Sheep; George C. Ricca, 
Arizona, County Government; Gerhard N. Rostvold, California, Urban-Suburban 
Development; John E. Wood, New Mexico, Wildlife; and Roy Young, Nevada, 
Cattle. In addition, as Council chairman and vice chairman, respectively, Gene J. 
Etchart, Montana, Cattle; and Alva D. Brownfield, New Mexico, Cattle; were 
designated ex officio members. 

The Committee met for progress briefings on August 4, 1967, at Denver, 
Colorado. 

The Special Committee has been reconstituted and will meet in San Francisco 
on December 16 to consider the proposed change in formula. The National Ad- 
visory Board itself will meet on December 18 to consider the proposed change. 
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We have kept interested organizations briefed on data and points of departure 
for possible recommendations from time to time. These include: the respective 
Public Lands Committee of the American National Cattlemen’s Association, and 
the National Wool Growers Association, the Public Lands Council and the Natu- 
ral Resources Council. We have also furnished the staff of the Public and Law 
Review Commission data as it has been released. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRA WHITLOCK, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1968. 
Hon, STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


DrEaR Mr. SECRETARY: I have received your letter of November 13 and the 
additional information furnished by letter of December 2 with respect to the 
proposed grazing fee adjustments by the Bureau of Land Management. I also 
wish you to know that I have received literally hundreds of messages of protest 
from livestock people who will be affected in 1969 and in the years ahead by the 
proposed increases in user fees for grazers. 

In the first instance, may I tell you that I know something of the problems 
that are involved in such a program. Also, I want you to know that it has been 
my position that all grazers, timbermen, recreationists, mineral users, et cetera, 
should pay equitable fees for the use of public lands. However, I am not certain 
that the proposed approaches of Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service are correct or timely. I have not had the time to give the background 
material the necessary study it should have. Neither shall I have sufficient 
time between now and the first of the year. 

While I have known of the desire of the government agencies involved to 
make these increases, I have been of the opinion that final determination should 
wait additional consideration by the interests involved as well as the results 
of consideration by the Public Land Law Review Commission which is making 
several studies in depth of user fees of all kinds on the public lands. 

Personally, I have difficulty of understanding why the Administration which 
will go out of office in the near future should attempt to work its will on the 
matters involved in these proposals just before the new Administration takes 
over. Because I am of the opinion that we are just asking for additional trouble, 
I would respectfully request that the final decision in this matter be postponed 
until the representatives of the new Administration have had an opportunity 
to consider it and make the decision which can and should be binding for at 
least the next four years. I make such request with the full realization that this 
may make it difficult for the changing of the fee structure for the year 1969. 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., December 26, 1968. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your thoughtful letter of December 5, 1968, con- 
cerning the proposed grazing fee adjustments by this Department. I appreciate 
your position as not only a representative of the broad public interest of your 
State, but also as Chairman of an important Congressional Committee. 

Knowing of your thorough awareness of the background on this subject over 
the years, I will not go into it at this point. The information previously fur- 
nished to you contains most of this detailed historical explanation. 
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I too have received hundreds of letters and other communications both in 
opposition and in support of the proposal. To date, more letters have been re- 
ceived supporting the proposal than in opposition. The advisory boards have 
reviewed the proposal and have submitted comments and recommendations. 
All of these will be reviewed and fully considered before a final decision is made. 
The recommendations from the advisory boards, the National Advisory Board 
Council, and the national livestock associations indicate that the basie issue 
involved is whether interest on the value of the grazing privilege (permit) should 
be allowed as an annual operating cost. I have not included this interest factor 
in computing the proposed fee formula. To do so would recognize a proprietary 
interest in the public lands. Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act is clear in 
this regard and it is beyond my purview to authorize such an interest. 

I agree with your position that users of public land resources should pay 
equitable fees. It is on this point that I believe the Department now has the 
basis for meeting long-standing grazing fee pricing objectives. Our close asso- 
ciation with the Forest Service in our early studies, design and conduct of the 
1966 survey and evaluation of its data has resulted in a proposal that would 
meet the need for uniformity among the various Governmental agencies. This 
proposal would obtain a fair return for the Government. Our approach for 
reaching an appraised fair market value fee over a ten-year period has been 
designed to allow time for the rancher to adjust his business operations to the 
higher rate. 

The 1966 Western Livestock Survey is the most comprehensive study ever 
conducted in appraising the value of public land livestock forage. We had top 
professional economists and statisticians working on this under the direction 
of the Statistical Reporting Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department has been aware of the importance of this sensitive subject to 
the livestock industry and has conscientiously worked closely with its leaders 
from the beginning. We had excellent cooperation with the livestock industry 
in developing the study model and in conducting the survey. Members of the 
industry, the National Advisory Board Council and others with an interest 
in grazing fees have been kept fully informed on the status of the study 
as it progressed and the results as they evolved. On June 25, 1968, the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association and the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation met with officials of this Department and the Department of Agriculture 
to review the results of the study. Again, as late as September 5, 1968, at a 
similar meeting in Reno, Nevada, the matter was discussed. At no time has 
the industry indicated there were any discrepancies in the resulting data. 

In reviewing the history of this subject, I find that past Administrations 
have encouraged us to move toward fair market value as the basis for com- 
puting grazing fees. However, for various reasons, delays have occurred over 
several years. Since 1966, we have been making detailed analyses of the survey 
data, looking at it from every identifiable practical angle. Much of the analytical 
work during 1968 has involved pooling the Bureau of Land Management data 
with the Forest Service data. This has involved a Technical Committee from 
Statistical Reporting Service, Economic Research Service, Forest Service, Bureau 
of Land Management and Bureau of the Budget. 

I am mindful of the Public Land Law Review Commission’s efforts and the 
Department looks forward to its recommendations. As you are aware, this De- 
partment must continually keep current in its management responsibilities. 
It cannot function under a freeze on policies and procedures under existing 
laws. 

Again, I wish to assure you that fullest consideration is being given to this 
matter, including your suggestions. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL. 


Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Chairman, the main problem that we have here 
is to determine why the grazing fees were raised in the manner in 
which they were raised without thoroughly considering the recom- 
mendations of the users. They were largely disregarded in the latter 
phases of this study. 

I yield the balance of my time. 

Mr. Kyu. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all members 
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of the committee may be given permission to insert their comments 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Barrne. Without objection, so ordered. 

Those that are not already on the list? 

Mr. Kyu. Yes. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The documents follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. E. Y. Berry, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From THE State or SoutH DaKorTa 


Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I am Congressman E. Y. Berry repre- 
senting the Second Congressional] District of South Dakota. It is my 
pleasure to present this statement regarding the grazing fee increases 
on public lands issued jointly by the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior on January 14, 1969. 

First, I commend this subcommittee for scheduling these hearings 
on grazing fee increases. This is a most serious problem and the rec- 
ommendations that may come out of this hearing relative to grazing 
fee costs are of great importance to public lands users not only in 
South Dakota, but in the rest of the western states as well. 

To better understand the problem, I think it is important to note 
that cattle and sheep have grazed the public domain lands for many 
years. In 1934 Congress passed the Taylor Grazing Act to stop un- 
controlled grazing and to provide for orderly use of the lands, as 
well as to stabilize the dependent livestock industry. 

A grazing fee of $0.05 per animal unit month was established in 
1936. This fee prevailed from 1936 to 1946. From that time the fee has 
been increased periodically through negotiation with the livestock 
industry. Beginning in 1958, the fee was set through a formula using 
livestock prices as an index. The fee gradually increased to $0.19 in 
1962. It was increased in 1963 to $0.30 and in 1968, was hiked to $0.38. 

The joint decision, taken by the Departments of Interior and Agri- 
culture, would raise orazing fees on Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service lands from the current average rate of $0.33 per AUM 
to $1.23 per AUM. This is an increase of 250 percent on Forest Service 
and about 400 percent on BLM land. Despite the fact this will be ac- 
complished in incremental stages over the next 10 years, this 1s the most 
drastic adjustment of grazing fees ever imposed. 

Tt is little wonder the livestock industry is concerned, the serious 
impact of the new fee schedules fully justifies consideration by Con- 
gress. The impact will be felt not only by the livestock permittees graz- 
ing on Federal lands, but also by many communities whose economy is 
dependent pr imar ily on the livestock industry. This is the industry 
that provides the taxes to build roads, schools and other necessities. 

As in many western states, including South Dakota, the livestock 
industry is the major user of public lands. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement administers over 277,000 acres of public lands in 29 South 
Dakota counties, and issues 374 grazing permits for 50,620 cattle and 
horses and 88,500 sheep and goats. 

Even more significant is “the fact the Forest Service controls 1.9 
million acres in South Dakota. Nearly 1,000 grazing permits for 74,000 
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head of cattle and 8,200 sheep are issued by the Forest Service to 
grazing interests. | 

The increase in grazing fees will hit hardest against the small to 
medium sized rancher. The livestock industry, already under the pres- 
sure of ever-increasing red meat imports, is a marginal earner at best. 
This is true because of Federal policy which permits almost unlimited 
imports of red meat. The American stockmen are required to compete 
against stockmen in Australia and New Zealand where almost all the 
land is publicly owned and grazing fees are almost insignificant be- 
cause the Australian government gives a sizable subsidy to the oper- 
ator in this manner. Here, we not only do not provide a subsidy, but 
we decrease whatever meager benefit there may be from using public 
lands and then force the stockmen to greater competition in his product 
through ever-increasing imports. 

Government study figures show that users of grazing permits are re- 
ceiving two percent or less on their investment. Over 50 percent obtain 
between one percent and three percent while about one-fourth receive 
less than one percent return. 

Reliable estimates indicate that 25 percent of the individual ranches 
now holding grazing permits will be liquidated along with capital 
assets valued at $350,000,000. 

If this is what the outgoing administration had in mind, then they 
were on the right track because implementation of these grazing fee 
increases will accomplish this goal. [f the “bird-watchers” of the pre- 
vious administration had in mind the choking out of livestock on 
public lands in order to make more room for wildlife, then it is appar- 
ent they have accomplished their purpose because this rate increase of 
350 or 400 percent will accomplish that purpose. 

By its own admission, the Forest Service agrees that an immediate 
effect. of raising fees will be an increase in production costs and a cor- 
responding reduction in ranch income. They add that the overall effect 
of increased fees would likely be a reduction in the value of permits, as 
ranchers withdraw their operations from thousands of acres of land 
that will become increasingly unprofitable. 

No one is against the premise that the Federal Government should 
receive a fair return for the use of public lands by grazers. However, 
driving the livestock industry out of business will not create a “fair 
return.” 

One major difference between grazing on Federal lands and leasing 
private lands is the fact that before any livestock producer can secure 
a permit to graze on Federal lands, he must qualify with definite 
commensurability requirements. He is also required to have a prefer- 
ence right based on prior use because in many cases the forage is In- 
adequate for all users. ; : 

There is no such commensurability requirement for leasing private 
crazing lands. 

In addition, to qualify for a grazing permit on Federal lands, a live- 
stock producer must maintain a substantial investment in his private 
ranch property. This investment in the ranch property is a cost the 
livestock producer must bear to secure the permit. Therefore, the Fed- 
eral grazing lands and the private ranch lands form an economic unit 
and are often inseparable. In most cases, either would be worthless 
without the other. 
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Yet on the other hand, the private grazing land lessee is not required 
to invest funds in lands containing these special attributes or values. 
Consequently, his costs of doing business are therefore, to a certain 
extent, less than his costs would be if he sought to qualify for a permit 
to graze on the Federal lands. 

The livestock producer knows that he must be prepared to pay his 
full share for the Federal forage resources that he needs for an eco- 
nomic grazing operation, however, the question before us is whether 
the imposition of these grazing fees is truly fair. _. 

Do they coincide with the intent of Congress “to stabilize the live- 
stock industry dependent upon the public range” and do they conform 
to the Forest Service’s own regulation that “the users be afforded equi- 
table treatment” ? 

The question is whether all of the cost factors involved in the graz- 
ing fee study were taken into account, and if the “fair market value” 
standard of this directive coincides with the “reasonable fee” limita- 
tions outlined in Section Three of the Taylor Act. 

There is another area which disturbs me. It is apparent flagrant 
action by the Departments of Interior and Agriculture in issuing ‘these 
new regulations. They were aware that Congress had created the Pub- 
lic Land Law Review Commission to engage in an intensive study of 
public land utilization including grazing fee charges. Its report and 
recommendations will be due in 1970. Congress will give prompt and 
full consideration to any recommendations in correcting or updating 
public land law procedures and regulations. 

In light of this upcoming report, the departments were defiant of 
Congressional intent by issuing these directives before the Commis- 
sion’s study is revealed. 

The fee increases are unrealistic. This subcommittee should consider 
legislation rescinding the fee increases until such time as the results of 
the Public Land Law Review Commission report are available. 


StTaTeEMENT oF Hon. Manvuen Lusan, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Coneress From tHE State or New Mextco 


Mr. Lusan. Mr. Chairman, the livestock industry is one of the most 
important industries in the district which I represent, and it is of para- 
mount importance to many of my constituents that a fair and equitable 
solution be arrived at in this problem of grazing fee increases. It is my 
feeling that the current increase has been hurried into effect, and this 
is unfortunate. 

Many of the livestock growers in northern New Mexico are extremely 
small operators—the average permittee on Carson and Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forests, for example, runs only 17 head—and for them this in- 
crease may possibly mean the difference between economic survival and 
extinction. Larger operators may be adversely affected also, and a 
healthy livestock industry is clearly essential to a healthy economy, 
but I do not think due consideration, was given to the effects this in- 
crease will have on marginal operations. 

Further, I find it difficult to find reasons why this entire matter could 
not have waited until the report of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
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mission was published. I am sure that the Commission, headed by the 
honorable Chairman, has studied all the problems attendant to a graz- 
ing fee raise carefully, has gathered a great deal of important evidence 
on the subject, and I think that the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management would do well to hold their fee increase program in 
abeyance until the Public Land Law Review Commission study is made 
public. 


SraTeMENT oF Hon. Don H. CLAUSsEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FroM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Ciausen. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to render 
my comments and recommendations on this question of public land 
grazing fees. 

There are many aspects of this increased grazing fee question that I 
feel merit the close attention of this subcommittee. For instance, we 
have heard testimony that the decision to raise public land grazing fees 
did not take into consideration all economic aspects of public land use. 

Many of my constitutents and their sheep and cattle associations 
participated in the overall studies conducted by the Federal agencies. 
They feel the Departments and the Federal Government under the 
previous administration have broken faith with the permittees, the 
cattle and sheep ranchers. 

The major point of the controversy centers around the capitalized 
value of the grazing permit. The cattle and sheep people feel it should 
have been included as a cost factor and added to the study 
recommendations. 

The Taylor Grazing Act is the established statute and has served 
as their guideline. If this is to be changed, it should, in my judgment, 
be done legislatively rather than ramming it through admuinistra- 
tively while the Congress adjourned between sessions. 

Also, with the Public Land Law Review Commission now consider- 
ing all matters relating to public land policies, I think it is ill-timed 
and unfair to take this precipitous action. 

What we are actually faced with is not whether the fair value con- 
cept is sound or not, but whose definition of fair value is to be adopted. 
Certainly, few would disagree with the ultimate objective that the 
Federal Government receive a fair return for the use of public lands 
for grazing. What is being questioned, however, is what constitutes 
a fair return. 

Ranchers using public domain for range purposes will now pay 44 
cents per head during 1969, as compared to 33 cents during 1968. The 
schedule now calls for graduated increases during the next 10 years 
until the fee reaches $1.23—-which is estimated to represent the fair 
market value of forage on public lands. 

Yet, many lending institutions have warned that these new rules 
would threaten or destroy the base of collateral on many of their 
otherwise outstanding loans because they do not include the capitalized 
permit value. Many livestock producers say they just cannot meet 
these new grazing fee increase schedules and survive. 

The rights and responsibilities of the permittees must be considered 
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and strengthened. In addition, they must be evaluated on a basis that 
considers all users of public lands and the impact they have on them. 

Therefore, I urge this committee to carefully analyze the testimony 
of this hearing and advance a fair and equitable recommendation to 
the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

Grazing is a legitimate land use and adds greatly to the overall 
public interest. In addition to payment for the grazing privilege, I 
know for a fact that many of those permittees perform land manage- 
ment responsibilities that would have to be provided for by additional 
personnel and more cost to the Government. 

We need to strengthen our multiple-use land management concepts— 
not weaken them. 

I suggest strongly that this Public Lands Subcommittee ask Secre- 
tary Hickel to suspend this fee schedule implementation, evaluate the 
testimony of this hearing, and give broader consideration to all eco- 
nomic factors involved before adopting any fee schedule as final. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. SHERMAN P. Lioyp, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Conecress From THE State or Utran 


Mr. Luoyp. I submit this statement in opposition to the grazing fee 
increase announced in the Federal Register of January 14, 1969, for 
lands administered by the Departments of Interior and Agriculture. 

The policy to increase grazing fees does not, in my opinion, give 
full and proper recognition of the total costs of operating on public 
Jand, nor does it take into account the negative economic impact upon 
ranchers and communities in the western public land States. 

The full effect of the increases will be particularly damaging, if not 
fatal, to the livestock industry of my own State of Utah, where it 
would not be possible to have a livestock industry without the reason- 
able use of public lands at reasonable cost to the user. 

In Utah, the Federal Government owns and controls 35 million 
acres, or some 67 percent of the total land area. Of the total acreage 
under Federal ownership and control, nearly 65 percent is administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, and 23 percent is administered 
by the U.S. Forest Service. Percentages of federally-owned land in 
the rural areas are, In many cases, higher than the State total. Public 
land policies, therefore, play an even more significant role in the 
economies of these rural counties, many of which could already be 
classified as economically depressed. 

The smal] to medium sized operators, who constitute the bulk of the 
livestock industry of our State, will be particularly hurt by this new 
policy. To illustrate: Of the 1,794 operators holding permits to graze 
cattle on BLM land in Utah in 1967, nearly 91 percent of the permits 
were for herds of 200-head or less. Of the 519 operators holding per- 
mits for grazing sheep, 79 percent were for flocks of 2,500-head or less. 

The cattle industry recognize that some increase for grazing on 
public lands may be justified, but the new regulations fail to recognize 
the value of a grazing permit as a cost of doing business for the 
rancher. Utah ranchers alone have an estimated $33 million in capital 
assets tied up in these grazing permits, which are traded along with 
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other ranching assets at market prices. ‘The announced increase, when 
fully implemented in the 10-year period, will critically damage if not 
destroy permit values, and distorts the true economic picture. Reliable 
informants in Utah declare that this factor will also reduce the value 
of ranch property by 40 to 50 percent from current levels for those 
ranchers dependent upon the use of Federal lands. 

Studies by the American National Cattlemen’s Association and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation show that if the annual capital- 
ized market value of the livestock grazing permit were included in 
computation of the total cost of grazing, there would be little, if any, 
difference in the value of forage on public and private land. 

The full effects of the increases on Utah can only be estimated at 
this time. However, a study prepared by Messrs. Darwin B. Nielsen 
and N. Keith Roberts of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Utah State University, shows 
the following potential economic loss to Utah as a result of the fee 
increases : 

1. $33 million in capital losses to Utah ranchers due to failure 
to recognize capital invested in grazing permits as a cost of doing 
business. 

2. $1.5 million loss in annual income to ranchers due to grazing 
fee increases. 

3. $3 million loss-in secondary sectors of the economy due to 
reduced income to ranchers. 

In addition, I believe there are other considerations of basic human 
needs which are being ignored here. The Federal Government spends 
millions annually in programs to help ease the poverty of rural areas, 
and reverse the migration to over-crowded cities. The increase in graz- 
ing fees is an example of direct conflict with this national policy, and 
very probably will contribute to greater poverty by forcing many live- 
stockmen out of business. Western Regional ranch studies show that 
even large operations usually return only 3 to 5 percent on the capital 
investment. Small to medium operations earn in most cases less than 3 
percent on the capital investment, and in many cases, operate at a loss. 

I believe legislation should be enacted to help stabilize our livestock 
industry. Foreign competition and increasing operating costs have 
already placed our livestock industry in a vicious cost-price squeeze. 
In addition, the industry faces the constant threat of changing policies 
on the use of Federal land, on which many depend for survival. The 
authority granted to the Executive Departments in this matter leaves 
entirely too much room for such arbitrary action, and at this time, I 
am preparing a bill to establish clear and precise legislative limitations 
upon the authority of the administration regarding grazing fees on 
public land. 

The Executive Departments have advised me that they would be 
ignoring their responsibilities under present law by waiting for the 
recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission on 
this issue. Following this argument, Congress, I believe, would be 
ignoring its responsibility if it failed to remove this persistent threat 
to the domestic livestock industry through enactment of a legislative 
solution establishing the limits of administrative authority on this 
issue. 
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Sratement or Hon. Howarp W. Cannon, A U.S. Senator From THE 
Srate or Nevapa 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express 
my concern over the effect the recently promulgated grazing fee in- 
crease on Federal lands will have on the economic structure of the 
State of Nevada and the livestock ranchers themselves. 

These hearings perform a vital function in bringing to light all of 
the pertinent factors in establishing a fair rate for the use of public 
domain lands for ranching purposes, and I am pleased to convey to the 
committee some of the factors which I feel should be considered before 
any changes in the grazing fee structure are made. 

Scores of my constituents have written to me on this subject and a 
common thread runs through almost all of their correspondence. They 
have no quarrel with paying a fair rate for the privilege of grazing on 
public lands. What they justly request is consideration of all of the 
factors which go into the cost of doing business and the realization on 
the part of our Government of the economic effect an overly ambitious 
increase will have. The new fee increase is a case in point. 

The increase in grazing fees on Federal lands will have a sizable 
economic effect on permittes and the State of Nevada. A fee hike 
adds another cost to permitholders who are already suffering from a 
cost-price squeeze. Many operators have been showing a loss on the 
operation for the past 5 years or are just breaking even. Even the best 
operators have shown only a 2-percent return on their investment. 

Permits to graze livestock on these lands have acquired value over 
a period of time in competitive grazing markets. Since most permittees 
have not only paid the set grazing fee but additional fees for improv- 
ing their allotments, and these improvements have benefited other re- 
sources besides domestic livestock grazing, the increase will result in 
both income and capital losses for permittees. 

Such increases will also have an adverse effect on the income of local 
business and other segments of society. In Nevada, the out-of-pocket 
costs to ranchers would be about $2 million annually. Conservatively, 
this would mean a loss of $4 million which would normally be gen- 
erated to the local economy. Many ranchers will be forced out of busi- 
ness. Others will be forced to use savings or borrow on appreciated 
land values to protect their investments. 

On the State level, Nevada stands to lose a significant part of its 
economy and use of its agricultural natural resources. The reason for 
this is that approximately 87 percent of the land in Nevada is fed- 
erally owned. Over 47 million acres is administered by the BLM. The 
real property taxes paid by the ranchers in the State constitute an 
essential financing element to the State, county, and city governments. 
When action is taken to severely decrease the market value of ranching 
properties, such as the present fee increase will do, it has a drastic and 
a serious reducing effect on the amount of tax revenues available to 
the governments to carry out their programs and service. 

The time has come to face up to the very serious problems generated 
by this overly ambitious fee increase. It is my hope that this hearing 
will help us to do just that. l 

Mr. Crausen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that, in addition to remarks that I made, I have a resolution from 
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the State of California’s Senate that I would like to make a part of 
the record and letters that have been presented to my office as part of 
my statement in addition to the request of the gentleman from Iowa. 
Mr. Bartne. Without objection, so ordered. 
(The documents follow:) 


CALIFORNIA SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 4 CONCERNING 
PusLiic LANDS GRAZING FEES 


Whereas the Public Land Law Review Commission, appointed by Congress, 
has been holding extensive hearings on public land utilization, and is deeply 
involved in the factors related to grazing fees and costs and 

Whereas the announced proposal to substantially raise these grazing fees 
appears to be in defiance of this Commission’s studies and 

Whereas the suggested fee increases are also contrary to the facts revealed in 
a 1966-67 grazing fee study and survey suggested and supported by both the 
federal agencies and the livestock industry and 

Whereas both parties agreed to abide by the results of this study, but the 
proposed fees ignore at least one basic conclusion developed by the survey as it 
relates to the value of the permit and 

Whereas these facts bear out the serious consequences such proposed fees 
would have on the range livestock industry of the West, as many of the rural 
communities dependent upon a stable and continuing range livestock industry 
would be greatly affected: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of California, the Assembly thereof con- 
curring, That the members request the proposed fee schedule announced by the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior not be implemented and that no 
action on grazing fees on public lands be taken until sufficient time to permit full 
Congressional review and hearings of the report to be made by the Public Land 
Law Review Commission concerning the results of their current economic studies. 


CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 


Berkeley, Calif., November 26, 1968. 
Hon. Don CLAUSEN, 


U.S. Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR Don: The announcement by the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture 
of a grazing fee increase before the Public Land Law Review Commission 
completes its studies is unfortunate. Congress established the Commission and 
granted it seven million dollars for studies of various problems related to 
public lands administration, including grazing fees. Changes in the grazing fee 
structure prior to the Commission having the opportunity to complete such 
studies tend to prejudge and negate the work of the Commission. 

Policy of the California Farm Bureau Federation, as well as that of the other 
Western State Farm Bureaus and the American Farm Bureau Federation, very 
clearly states, ‘““‘We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering 
public lands should withhold any changes in basic policy, fees and regulations 
for use until the Commission has completed its report.” 

Your assistance with this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN GRANT, President. © 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1969. 
Hon. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CLAusEN: This is in reply to your correspondence of January 7, 
1969, transmitting a letter from Mr. Allan Grant, President, California Farm 
Bureau Federation, concerning livestock grazing fees on public lands. 
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The 1966 Western Livestock Survey is the most comprehensive study ever 
conducted in appraising the value of forage to public land livestock users. The 
Department worked closely with the livestock industry throughout the course of 
the survey and analysis of the resulting data. 

The preliminary rulemaking was published in the Federal Register on Novem- 
ber 16. The announcement provided 45 days for comment, which period expired 
on December 31, 1968. During this period recommendations have been received 
from the district advisory boards, the National Advisory Board Council, and the 
Special Fee Committee of the Council. In addition, hundreds of letters containing 
comments from individuals both in support and in opposition have been received. 
All of these have been reviewed and fully considered. 

The basic issue involved in the comments concerns the marketable values 
attached to the grazing permit. The majority of the livestockmen argue that an 
annual interest on this value should be recognized as a cost of doing business 
in the appraisal technique. 

This factor was not included in the fee formula for one important and 
far-reaching reason. Tio do so would recognize a proprietary interest in the 
public lands. The Taylor Grazing Act is clear in this regard and it is beyond 
purview of the Department of the Interior to authorize such an interest in 
the public lands. 

A review of the history of this subject points up the fact that the past 
administrations since 1951 have encouraged the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture to attain fair market value as a pricing ob- 
jective for public land forage. 

The question of grazing fees has been a continual problem. The industry 
and the Department of the Interior have been anxious to reach a long-term 
solution. Based on the survey and the review of comments, final rulemaking 
has been promulgated and has been published in the January 14, 1969, Federal 
Register. Essentially, the final rulemaking is the same as announced on Novem- 
ber 16, 1968. Provision has been made in the regulations for taking into account 
the Public Land Law Review Commission’s reports and recommendations as 
they become available. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE V. ZUMWALT, 
Assistant Director. 


Mr. Bartna. Mr. Shafer informs me we have requests from many 
States and individuals on memorials from the legislatures. We will ask 
unanimous consent to have these and other pertinent information put 
in at the end of the hearings. 
~ Mr. Svetcer. If the gentleman will yield, I would assume that would 
also include association resolutions; the industry association has got 
some resolutions which I have. 

Mr. Barine. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Sretcer. Thank you. 

(Information supplied by Mr. Steiger for the record follows:) 


SALT RIVER PROJECT, 
Phoenia, Ariz., February 14, 1969. 
Hon. SAM STEIGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sire: The Salt River Project is deeply concerned in relation to the press 
release announcing the increase of grazing fees on National Forest and Bureau 
of Land Management administrated Public Lands. 

The dollar value of the livestock grazing permit, here in Arizona, is like land, 
not depreciable, but which results in being a cost of doing business. The small 
increase in State and Federal revenues could not possibly compensate for the 
damage to the economy of Arizona business and to the ranchers themselves. The 
best estimate is that Arizona would suffer a $6,000,000 annual loss in volume of 
business. 

Because of this concern, the Board of Governors of the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, at its regular meeting February 3, 1969, passed a 
resolution in regard to such proposed increase in fees. The attached certified 
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copy of that resolution is furnished with a request that it be made a part of 
the Hearing record scheduled for February 27-28, 1969. 
Very truly yours, 
R. J. McMutuiin, General Manager. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the Interior under the 
Johnson Administration have announced changes in current methods of deter- 
mining fees for livestock grazing on National Forests and on Public Lands under 
their administration, and 

Whereas, the untimely announcement presupposes the investigation and find- 
ings by the Public Land Law Review Commission: Now, therefore, be it 

ResolWwed, That the Board of Governors of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association recommends to the present Secretary of Agriculture and present Sec- 
retary of the Interior to withhold any grazing fee increases until the comple- 
tion of the investigation and recommendations from the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 

CERTIFICATE 


_ I, F. E. Smith, the duly appointed, qualified and acting Secretary of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, HEREBY CERTIFY that the foregoing 
is a true and complete copy of a resolution adopted by the Board of Governors 
of said Association at a regular meeting thereof duly and regularly held on the 
3d day of February, 1969, at which meeting a quorum was present and voted. 

Witness my hand and seal of Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association this 
14th day of February, 1969. 

F. E. SMITH, 
Secretary, Salt Riwer Valley Water Users’ Association. 


PHOENIX, Ariz., January 6, 1969. 
Mr. VERNON STATLER, 
Kingman, Ariz. 

DEAR VERN: I have just received a copy of a letter from Roger Bigalk to you 
and I very much regret that Travelers could not make a loan on the Kessler 
Springs Ranch. 

The recent effect of the increase in grazing fees and forest allotments has 
affected this business greatly and I feel that if this had not happened, that we 
would have gotten the job done. 

My very best wishes for a Happy New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
NELSON K. STEVENSON. 


Gita CouNnTY CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Globe, Ariz., February 24, 1969. 
Hon. SAM STEIGER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE STEIGER: Practically all of the cattlemen in Gila County 
are entirely dependent on yearlong Forest Service grazing permits. Nearly all 
of these ranches are small to medium sized family operating units. 

If the proposed grazing fee increase is adopted it will be financially ruinous 
to the cattle industry of Gila County. Capital values which have been built up 
by the permittees’ investment in range improvements will be destroyed, along 
with the incentive for expenditures for future maintenance and needed new im- 
provements. 

Due to the rugged topography and large acreage required per cow many of our 
operational costs are higher than in other areas. The average annual calf crop 
on the Tonto National Forest is approximately 15% below the national average. 
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The net income of the range livestock industry during the past few years has 
been practically nil. 
The cattlemen of Gila County will greatly appreciate your efforts in our 
behalf at the forthcoming Congressional hearings. 
We would like to have you insert this statement in the hearing records. 
Sincerely, 
LON WINTERS, President. 


YAVAPAI CATTLE GROWERS, 
Prescott, Ariz., February 24, 1969. 
Hon. SAM STEIGER, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SAM: Thanks for giving us the opportunity to present testimony to the 
House Interior And Insular Affairs Committee hearing. 

We, of course, are relying heavily on the able qualifications of Bill and Brad 
to speak for us in Arizona. In order to back them up, I do request that my 
statement be submitted for the record. 

I will quote my statement here and enclose the testimony addressed to the 
Hearing Clerk. 

Thanks again, 

FRANK B. OGDEN. 


STATEMENT RECORDING OPPOSITION TO THE RECENT INCREASE IN GRAZING 
Fres FoR Pustic LANDS 


(It is requested that the following statement be made a part of the Hearing 
Record. ) 

The Yavapai Cattle Growers, an association of the cattlemen of Yavapai 
County, Arizona, have by resolution informed the Secretaries of Interior and 
Agriculture of its opposition to the grazing fee increase and the reasons there- 
fore. The replies received from the Departments of Interior and Agriculture do 
not reflect that any attention was paid to the points made in our resolution. 
Instead, the replies appear to distort the conclusions of the Departments’ studies 
and statistical data, and to reaffirm the Secretaries’ decision to increase said 
fees beyond reason on an arbitrary basis contrary to the positive legislative 
intent in the Taylor Grazing Act which prescribes that fees be set at a “‘reason- 
able’ level consideration given to public benefits derived from the land. 

Further, the increase comes at a time when livestock producers are faced 
with production costs that have doubled in twenty years when corresponding 
real income has actually declined. 

Coupled with the rise in costs, the magnitude of the increase would place 
range livestockmen in a disabling economic position with resulting severe impact 
on ranch values and the credit position of permittees; on lending institutions 
holding mortgages on ranch property; on local communities; and on permittee 
financed range improvement and conservation projects. 

The public lands subject to grazing permits are, and should be, available for 
other multiple uses such as mining, timber, hunting, fishing, camping and water- 
shed. We suggest consideration should be given to these multiple benefits in 
reaching a reasonable grazing fee formula. 

We respectfully request that the appropriate committees of Congress, as a 
result of these hearings, determine by law the criteria and formulae to be used 
in setting reasonable levels of grazing fees. As a further suggestion, perhaps 
such fees coulld be tied by formula to partity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK B. OGpdEN, 
President, Yavapai Cattle Growers. 


Mr. Barrne. Our first Member-of-Congress witness is the Honorable 
Harold Johnson from California. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I won’t take much time 
because I have been with this for some time, but I want to commend 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the Chairman of the Full Committee and 
the ranking Minority Member, for setting these hearings at this par- 
ticular time in our first session of the 91st Congress. I think this to be 
a very Important matter; an action that was taken by the two outgoing 
Secretaries has certainly raised a lot of concern amongst the graziers 
throughout the country. In my own congressional district, I have 
about 18 million acres of grazing land known as Public Lands. So I am 
vitally interested in this problem. 

I would ask that my statement be read into the record at this time. 

Mr. Barina. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Haroup T. (Bizz) Jounson, 4 RepresENTATIVE 
IN Coneress From THE Stare or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, may I first express my deepest appreciation that 
your fine committee is conducting these hearings into the advisability 
of actions taken earlier this year by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior for I feel very strongly that if these actions are permitted 
to stand unchallenged they will have extremely disastrous effects upon 
one of our basic western industries which already is caught in the vice 
of a cost-price squeeze. I refer to the livestock industry which has suf- 
fered from many difliculties over the years including the adverse effect 
of heavy imports of meat products, the ever-increasing cost of labor, 
increased taxes and other problems. 

Now we have piled upon these other burdens an unwarranted and 
excessive increase in fees charged by the federal government for graz- 
ing livestock, on public lands. 5 

In the eleven western states, including California, much of the graz- 
ing of livestock takes place on federally owned lands administered by 
the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. In my own Second Congressional District, approximately 18 
million acres of land are in this category. The grazing areas of the 
northern and central California area that I represent are almost en- 
tirely federally owned with some of the counties in my District having 
only 10 to 20 percent of the land in private ownership, so you can see 
that, whether we like it or not, we are dependent upon the public lands 
of the BLM and the Forest Service for grazing our livestock. ' 

It should be emphasized that this grazing of livestock on public 
lands is in accordance with the Congressionally-dictated principles 
of multiple-use of these lands and in accordance, with sound range 
management practices. Therefore we must recognize It as a nghtful 
use of our public lands. I emphasize this because arguments presented 
for increasing grazing fees maintained that this action would force 
some of the “marginal operators” to give up their permits to the bene- 
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fits of the public lands. First of all, I challenge the statement that 
elimination of grazing would benefit the public lands and will discuss 
this further later but, at this point, I want to stress that it is not 
the business of the government to adopt any policy with the intention, 
imphed or stated, of forcing any legitimate businessman into bank- 
ruptcy. 

It is true many livestock operators caught in the present cost-price 
squeeze are earning barely more than poverty levels of income. They 
are working long hours and taking economic risks for a return of 
$3,000 to $4,000 a year, but for most of then this is the only life they 
know, this is the life they have grown up with and this is the life and 
business they will follow until they die unless forced into bankruptcy 
by some arbitrary federal act such as the unrealistic increase in graz- 
ing fees ordered by the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior a few 
days ago. 

This action by these two Departments, operating under extreme 
pressure from the Bureau of the Budget, was not a hasty one but 
followed one of the most comprehensive surveys ever made by any 
federal agency known as the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey. 
The tragic thing about it is, however, that after this survey was 
completed, the federal agencies threw out one of the basic criteria 
which, prior to and during exhaustive studies, had been agreed to 
by the Departments, the Bureau of the Budget and the industry, 
namely, the inclusion of the dollar market value of the federal grazing 
permit as a production cost. The elimination of this factor, as you 
can see from the tabulations which I would lke to include at this 
point, is sufficient to destroy the validity of the entire study. 


TABLE I.—U.S. FOREST SERVICE—AVERAGE FOS ATRLE) UNIT MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY,! 
A 


Average nonfee 
cost per animl 
unit month Average cost per 
of running animal unit month 


livestock on of running 

forest service livestock on 

Item lands2 private lands 

1. Annual capitalized market value of the grazing permit3__.._____________- S524 ae PRS PL Ee 

Palivarercdsemate ee. Se Tey ee yea hy od etrek tes) et ysye: cee eee sett ler co $1. 86 

8. USSSA TELS See ae eee ge eee ee ee ey oe ee .61 . 38 

AMMASSOCIATION 166S 2525328 i Jone) LEIS Ae eek SIGUS IIS R ety Ue 

Seevorerinabianet | 2 certs ae so pe ee y WEES A AAs BES CE ts B13 14 

6. Moving livestock to and from allotment__...._.._.....__________________- 33 . 24 

PEM Sdingis #445. feeb oe re fo eee a Layee? cup: cy 5 gah 47 16 

ESET TS CETTE aa aaa a Ce ae Se ne Al . 85 

SepPriving-to-and trom allotments. $22.2.) Ae pie Al 327 

Someries. Verb Ri. ele eke i ce oly . 04 07 
1h Eyopoute 0 7 al a abet Sepa Sipe le cane th reais Bi Seg Dera dome: Af . 10 
t2epencenmamtenance: © Es Om ews ba oirley oreonnes a $27 . 28 
13. Water maintenance__.____________- el veer ec ens SACS Tee te .18 . 10 
14. Development depreciations.____....._._._._._-__._______-- 2 ee a3 . 02 
LOMO CIICOS(SSE.- e009 5 AY $2, +e stat ewer een, oetey iby s Le, 
Total cost! per‘animaliunitimonth?. 222). {92894 lela eats. 5. 09 4.59 


1 Represents all national Forest Service lands in survey. ‘ ‘ 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on Forest Service Lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 
was $0.51 per animal unit month for cattle, Sy 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (the cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit 
which was, based upon the study, an average of $25.35 per animal unit month on a national basis (regions | to IV). (The 
computation was as follows: $25.35 & 6 percent=$1.52 per animal unit month.) 
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TABLE 1].—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE 
STUDY! (CATTLE AND SHEEP) 


Average nonfee 
cost per animal 


unit month Average cost 

of running per animal. 

livestock on unit month 

bureau land of running. 

management livestock on 

Item lands 2 private lands. 

BE.‘ Capitalized’grazing permit #22552. 2h tire ee ER. RNS $OL8F! Lz Tes 
2; Privatelease rales, rbd cree I+ ce lt Be) ce ee tek} os ee $1. 82. 
FoLOSU ANI aS. ee ee eer ee ae re re eke eee ee ee re ae eee ee . 60 . 40, 
4.\ Association feess. Ai SiiyP Oe. A ee, eee eet O4 nui +t _oareaces 
5. Veteringtianot ek = ee Se OO ie Do ee te ee 10 14 
6. Moving livestock to and from allotment____........___-__._-.-._....-.------------ 474) . 24. 
Laleralnig ier: ices ee ot a mereckc had} eine ens «tice seat . 49 <20 
SSSI DIU EOUIN Dee eee ee te tn soe facta ng eee eee eee ne . 69 . 87’ 
9; Driving to:and from allotment.ivj 22 2 ten bozo 2, oo cee edoweeveet.waehics 31 . 28. 
LOG Water are ieee ee de ee oc, me eee eee 11 . 07 
11.) Houses Poe ee PGS I EAE, Se Tee eer se oe 12 09 
12.,Fenceimaintartancew cis s erreur eee i rw oe eee eee 21 27 
13) "Water niaintenante ete ee ae See ee Oe Se et eee . 20 10 
14.; Development depreciations u3ii-_ ese 2. --dseulsoget LL sgel de dage pr esseeet. shh . 02. 
15) Other: costs n:nat Se re Ne Oe a ene Se ee eS . 14 Lae 
Jotal:cost per, animal “unitimonth 2° -3......4.-<29-2 6454.46 8--e 4.20 4, 63; 


1 Represents all BLM grazing districts. : : 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on BLM lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was $0.33. 
per animal unit month. oe 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit which 
was, based upon the study, an average of $14.41 per animal unit month on a national basis. (The computation was. as. 
follows: $14.41 times 6 percent equals $0.87 per animal unit month. 


The 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, the results of which 
are summarized above, was conducted for the purpose of establishing 
a sound economic basis and equitable comparison of total grazing costs 
for running cattle and sheep on public vs. private lands. The cost 
criteria that were included in the study were agreed to by the Statistical 
Reporting Service of the Department of Agriculture, which conducted 
the study, the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of Land Management, 
and the Forest Service, as well as the range livestock industry. 

There were 15 individual public and private cost items included in 
the study, including the dollar market value of the livestock grazing 
permit. Over 14,000 individual questionnaires were compiled, 10,000 
of which were completed by SRS by securing individual cost records. 
from ranchers in the western part of the United States. A large num- 
ber of lending institutions also completed questionnaires relative 
to the dollar market value of the livestock grazing permit. The range 
livestock industry cooperated with the study in eee faith on the basis 
that an area by area, or region by region comparison of all grazing costs. 
for private and public lands would serve as an equitable and realistic 
means of establishing the economic value of forage and thereby a rea- 
sonable grazing fee level and structure. Without this cooperation, the 
study could not have been made. 

In the case of federal lands administered by the Forest Service, the 
1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey clearly indicated that by 
comparing total grazing costs, Forest Service permittees were already 
paying full economic value for the forage. Therefore, in contrast to. 
the proposed grazing fee increases for Forest Service lands made by 
the Senesrare of Agriculture, no grazing fee increases are justified in 
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1969 for domestic livestock running on Forest Service lands. Actually, 
the comprehensive Grazing Fee Study indicated that range livestock 
permittees are paying more than economic value for forage. 

Without the inclusion of the annual capitalized dollar value of the 
grazing permit in the comparison of total non-fee grazing costs, an 
equitable and reasonable grazing fee cannot be established. The Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association, speaking for the beef cattle- 
men of the nation, objects violently to the Grazing Fee Proposal. 

I certainly share these views and I believe that the Association has 
stated its position extremely well and therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to insert the comments filed by the Association on three basic fac- 
tors at issue in this matter : 


POSITION PAPER, AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, RE INCREASED 
GRAZING FEES 


A. GRAZING FEE PROPOSAL—U.S. FOREST SERVICE LANDS 


The grazing permit, since 1905, as administered by the Forest Service, has 
accumulated value and become a definite cost of doing business for the following 
reasons: 

1. In order for the livestock operator to be granted a grazing permit in the 
first place, most permittees must have sufficient private land and/or water 
resources to sustain their livestock while they are not running on federal 
land... the commensurability requirement. This and other requirements by 
law and regulation have, by necessity, forced the dollar market value of the 
permit to be capitalized into the total ranch investment structure. As a result, 
the dollar market value of the grazing permit has been considered over the 
years to be a non-depreciable asset, like land, and to exist in perpetuity, like 
most ranches, even though the permit itself has been also continually asso- 
ciated with a high degree of economic risk. 

2. In addition to the livestock grazing permit serving as an integral part of 
the investment structure of the entire ranching operation, it is also considered 
by the agricultural lending institutions as a key element in determining whether 
short, intermediate or long term credit will be extended to ranching operations 
dependent upon the use of federal lands to graze livestock. 

3. The average value of the livestock grazing permit, based upon the results 
of the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, on Forest Service lands was 
$25.35 per AUM. This permit value as a specific investment and cost over the 
years has been recognized by the Department of Defense, (i.e. the Engle Act 
of 1942), the Internal Revenue Service with respect to settling estate matters, 
the Farmers Home Administration in loaning money to range cattle and sheep 
operators currently and by the many other agricultural lending institutions 
throughout the West loaning money to these same range livestock operations. 

4. A major portion of the current value of the livestock grazing permit has 
accumulated and increased in value over the years as a result of the thousands 
of dollars that many range livestock operators have invested into range improve- 
ments of many kinds, both on public and private lands. For a number of years 
if it were not for the money spent by stockmen on range improvements of all 
kinds, there would not have been any range improvements if federal funds 
appropriated for this purpose were cut to zero. Because range improvements 
take the form of water development, clearing of brush and noxious weeds, 
re-seeding of ranges, building and maintaining roads, etc., these range improve- 
ments not only add to the productivity and value of the range for livestock 
grazing, but they also resulted in many reciprocal benefits to the public in 
general. 

As in the ease of the private lease rate, the livestock grazing permit also reflects 
the taxes paid by the livestock operator on private lands. 

The dollar market value of the grazing permit also is closely associated with 
such important factors as: weaning weights, calving percentages, and the general 
condition and health of the cattle and sheep running on these federal lands. It 
was understood prior to the time the study was conducted, that these important 
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quality and economic factors could only be reflected through the capitalized dollar 
value of the grazing permit as an annual cost of doing business. Otherwise, these 
and similar important cost and value factors would not have been reflected in 
the study. 

5. The matter of security of investment also has had a significant influence on 
the accumulated value of the permit over the years, since it would not be possible 
to maintain an economic unit in almost all cases without the availability and use 
of federal lands for livestock grazing during all or a portion of the year. 


B. PUBLIC BENEFITS 


1. Range cattle and sheep operators using public lands in connection with their 
private lands for grazing livestock have over the years provided access to the 
public lands and thereby making available their private lands for easy and con- 
venient access. Considerable time is spent by typical range livestock permitees 
in giving direction to hunters, fishermen, and others interested in traversing their 
private lands to gain access to the public lands. These same people are often pro- 
vided with water, car and automobile repair, the use of a telephone, meals, etc., 
at no cost, 

The value of the livestock grazing permit is also affected and very closely 
related to the multiple-use concept. The average value borne out by the 1966 
study of $25.35 per AUM for Forest Service lands would, in most cases, double 
or triple in value if such a permit gave the range livestock operator exclusive use 
and control of the federal lands on which his livestock run... but, of course, 
such is not the case. 

2. Another specific and significant example of public benefits relates to the 
large amount of money and many hours spent by representative range livestock 
permitees in building and maintaining roads on public lands at their own expense, 
in developing and maintaining water facilities, developing and increasing the 
quantity and quality of forage, etc. These and other factors not only increased the 
capability of increasing the quantity and quality of food and fiber for the American 
people, but also results in substantial public benefits in the form of increased 
access to both public and private lands, availability of water for human consump- 
tion and wildlife, and, of course, increased and improved forage for wildlife, as 
well as substantially improving upon the watershed and management of the entire 
federal land. 

C. ECONOMIC IMPACT OF GRAZING FEE CHANGES 


The new formula for grazing fees will have the following impact on the range 
livestock and rural communities involved : ; 

1. A net decapitalization or loss in equity in these range cattle and sheep 
operations from 25% to 50%, including a total loss in the dollar value of the 
grazing permit which is now capitalized into the total ranching operation. 

2. A substantial loss in ranch equity and increased operating expenses result- 
ing from the Grazing Fee formula would force the liquidation of many range 
livestock operators and place the livestock lending institutions involved in a 
position of having to make a very critical review of whether they any longer 
could justify extending short term, intermediate, or long term credit to livestock 
operations dependent upon the use of federal grazing lands. 

3. The government grazing fee proposal would also cause a severe adverse eco- 
nomic impact on the many rural communities throughout the Western United 
States, who are either totally or largely dependent upon the economic stability and 
perpetuation of the livestock industry. Such a grazing fee proposal would amount 
to many millions of dollars lost by many local businesses and governments who 
dependent upon a healthy and economically stable livestock industry. 


Mr. Chairman, the facts of life are that the industry and govern- 
ment recognize the dollar value of a grazing permit. This has been 
true for many, many years. Local government collects taxes based 
on the possessory interest the livestock operator has in the federal 
lands as is reflected by the dollar value of the grazing fee permit. 

The only reason that I have heard for elimination of this factor 
from the 1966 grazing fee was a fear that including the value of the 
permit would recognize a proprietary interest in the public lands. I 
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think, Mr. Speaker, that this response is grasping at straws. The facts 
of life that the permits do have value and I do not believe the federal 
government can close its eyes to the fact. Anyway, the mere fact that 
the cash value of a permit is included in a study of fee structures in 
no way could be interpreted as giving the permit holder a proprietary 
interest in the federal lands. 

When the proposed decision was published last November, I op- 
posed the new formula based on the general philosophy that it was not 
timely and contrary to the findings of the 1966 study. My views were 
contained in the following letter ‘dated December 7, 1968, which was 
directed to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior: 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY : In recent days, I have had an opportunity to discuss with 
many members of the livestock industry the proposed increase of grazing fees 
on National Forest and public lands. 

AS you are well aware, the increases covering a period of the next ten years 
amount to approximately 400 percent on public lands under Bureau of Land 
Management jurisdiction and 200 percent on National Forest lands. I think this 
is not only excessive but also, in view of the present situation, it is untimely and 
premature. 

As you well know, the Public Land Law Review Commission currently is giving 
active consideration to all aspects of public land utilization and it had been the 
wishes of Congress and the appropriate Committees of Congress that funda- 
mental changes in land management such as certainly these adjustments are 
should be deferred until after the completion of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission studies, Accordingly, Mr. Secretary, I believe that in order to avoid 
disruption of this industry which is basic to our economy, we should defer imple- 
mentation of these proposed adjustments until the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission completes its work. 

Frankly, I do not believe there is any urgency to these proposed changes which 
would preclude this deferment. However, if you are convinced there is such an 
urgency that these changes cannot wait for the recommendations of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission and Congressional consideration of these recom- 
mendations, we should at least wait until the appropriate Committees of Con- 
gress can hold hearings on these proposals early next year. I have requested that 
such hearings be held. 

This delay, until at least the opening of the 91st Congress, is especially im- 
portant at this time in view of the fact that we are on the eve of a new 
Administration. 

In view of the allegations which have been raised since November 15th that 
the suggestetd adjustments are contrary to the facts revealed in the 1966-67 
grazing fee study and survey, the new Administration and the 91st Congress must 
have an opportunity to evaluate the recomendations published by your agency last 
month. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress. 


I still feel very strongly that the Congress of the United States, 
the Public Land Law Review Commission and a new Administra- 
tion inaugurated January 20th should have an opportunity to re- 
view the situation prior to the implementation of the new fee struc- 
ture. But no, Mr. Chairman, the two Secretaries, with a scant 6 days 
left in office, took this action which could destroy a major segment 
of the livestock industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the livestock industry in no way wants to shirk its 
responsibilities and is willing to pay a reasonable fee to use the fed- 
eral lands. I should note that grazing fees paid to the Forest Serv- 
ice alone during 1967 totalled $4,183,348. 
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_ Mr. Chairman, I would like to touch on one other point in addi- 
tion to the basic question raised as a result of the Grazing Fee Studies. 
I should explain that the Taylor Grazing Act under which these per- 
mits are authorized, does insist that the basic values are recognized. 

This includes the value of water developments, improved wildlife 
habitats and improved access to public and private lands. Since the 
basic Act itself does recognize these benefits, I feel very strongly that 
they should be recognized in determining the fees assessed to the graz- 
ing operations. I do not believe that this has been done as fully as it 
could have been as a result of the study. 

It is cruel and unjust that the basic criteria agreed to by all con- 
cerned, including the federal agencies, prior to the start of the study 
should be eliminated arbitrarily in the final hours of decision. The 
livestock industry acted in good faith, the federal agencies failed to 
respond in kind. 

It is my hope that this Committee, following the current thorough 
investigation which you are now making of the entire matter, will 
recommend steps to correct this gross injustice. Immediate action is 
eritical. Thank you. 

At this time I will yield to the chairman of the full committee, Mr. 
Aspinall of Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnaut. Mr. Chairman, I have had Mr. Shafer prepare for us 
data showing the changes in grazing fees from 1935 to 1968. And I 
would ask unanimous consent that this data be placed in the record 
immediately following my statement. 

Mr. Barring. Without objection, so ordered. 

The next witness is the Honorable John Wold. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN S. WOLD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Wor. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here, but because we 
are short of time and have so many witnesses from out of town, I would 
simply say that I urge that the recent regulations of the Interior 
Department on grazing fee increases be put into abeyance until the 
final report of the Public Land Law Review ‘Commission is published, 
excepting the first increment of the grazing fee increase. And I ask 
unanimous consent that this statement be read into the record, sir, and 
LT yield the rest of my time. 

Mr. Barina. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHn S. Wo3p, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRES 
From THE STATE OF WYOMING 7 


Mr. Chairman, I would open this statement by emphasizing just how 
important the recommendations that may come out of this hearing 
relative to grazing fee costs will be to the citizens of my district, the 
State of Wyoming. Agriculture is the second biggest industry in the 
state, and indirectly, it employs more persons than any other. 

The livestock industry composes the biggest sector of the agricul- 


1 See table on p. 6. 
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ture industry in Wyoming. Therefore, any decisions or policies that 
will affect the livestock industry will have serious implications on the 
well-being of every citizen in the state. 

We have all come here today to testify and make recommendations 
on long-term future policy of the use of the public domain. Specifi- 
cally, we are considering what should be a reasonable and fair cost 
for its use. We do not want to be selfish or shortsighted in this matter. 

We need fairness. Therefore, we must devise a policy that will 
recognize the needs and expectations of everyone concerned—including 
the whole citizenry of today and tomorrow for whom the land is held 
in trust. 

We must also think of the people who are using the land because 
theirs is the most pressing problem. 

The grazing of their livestock on the public domain is their eco- 
nomic well-being. 

We talk about the government receiving a fair return for the use 
of public lands. Everyone agrees. But there are differences as to what 
is a fair return. To the man in the city, far removed from the prob- 
lem and who is not dependent upon these lands for his survival, a fair 
return is one thing. 

But to my constituents who depend on these lands for their daily 
bread, a fair return is another. 

We all should know the extreme and difficult position of agricul- 
ture in the United States. The livestock industry occupies the most 
precarious position of all agriculture, partly because it has clung 
most tenaciously to an economic philosophy of rugged individualism. 
The proposals to raise grazing fees come at a time when the importa- 
tion of red meats threatens the slender margin remaining for the 
livestock producer. 

This is one reason why we should take a long, hard look at any 
proposals which will further disadvantage the livestock producer. 

Under the hammer of reality the proposed fee increases break down 
because many livestock producers cannot meet them and survive. 

Many bankers and lenders in my district have warned that the new 
rules would undermine the collateral base to their many outstanding 
loans because they do not include the capitalized permit value. The 
deliberate omission of this factor in the Statistical Reporting Service 
study distorts their report and its conclusions. 

There are other reasons for reconsideration of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s regulations at this time. One of the most important is that 
the Public Land Law Review Commission has not yet published its 
final report. 

I am certain that the Commission, headed by the Honorable Chair- 
man, collected evidence that should be considered before any future 
policies are finalized. I believe it has been shortsighted to promulgate 
decisions before the evidence unearthed by the Commission’s study is 
revealed. 

Therefore, I would request that this subcommittee recommended that 
the recent regulations of the Interior Department be put into abey- 
ance until the final report of the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion is published—excepting the first increment of the grazing fee 
increase. 

Mr. Barine. The next statement is by the Honorable Al Ullman of 
Oregon. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Uxtuman. Mr. Chairman, Honorable Chairman of the Full Com- 
mittee, it is good to be back home before my old committee. 

I am here very briefly to protest and strongly protest not only the 
imposition of these grazing fee increases, but the timing and par- 
ticularly the manner in which they were accomplished. I ask that my 
statement appear in the record. I commend to you three witnesses from 
the State of Oregon: Mr. Denny Jones, Garland Meador, and Charlie 
Ottley, who will appear before the committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements on the part of Mr. Theodore R. Conn, Mrs. Jack 
Kittredge, Robert L. Weir, and Mack Birkmarer of the Wallowa 
County Stock Growers appear in the record with my statement. I 
have great confidence in this subcommittee in the actions that it will 
take. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrne. Thank you very much, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Asprnauty. Mr. Chairman, I wish to acknowledge the presence 
of our former member and now a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and as always he is the most cooperative of any of our 
Congressmen, and we appreciate it very much. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Utiman. Right. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. At ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear today before 
your committee and present testimony in behalf of reversing or greatly 
reducing the increased public land grazing fees. 

I have received a great. deal of correspondence from stockmen and 
range users In Oregon and throughout the West who are alarmed over 
the economic consequences of such increases. [ would like to enter in 
the record a few of these statements in support of major revisions in 
the new fee structure. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned that the decision to raise public land 
grazing fees did not consider all the economic aspects of public land 
use. Certainly, any study leading to an increased fee schedule should 
realistically compare the costs of public land use and private grazing 
lands. I am convinced that by overlooking the value of a grazing per- 
mit, which is a very real cost of doing business for public land users, 
the study leading to the recent fee increase was not a realistic com- 
parison and should be fully reviewed by this committee. I am con- 
fident that other witnesses will discuss this issue in greater detail, and 
catch recommend the testimony of several of these witnesses from 

regon. 

I thank the committee for taking the time and effort to hold these 
hearings and for the opportunity to testify. 


THEODORE R. Conn, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Lakeview, Oreg., February 20, 1969. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear AL: I am writing this letter for the purpose of setting forth a few 
thoughts that I have in connection with the existing row over grazing fees. 

As a Wildlife Representative of the State of Oregon, I have taken the general 
position that the relationship between the Wildlife people and the Livestock 
people has been good in Oregon and that I felt it advisable for the Wildlife 
interest to keep out of a dispute between the landlord and tenant as to the 
amount of rent he was going to pay as all we could do was to alienate the Live- 
stock people with whom we must live. As you know, much of the big game winter 
ranges in Oregon are in private ownership and controlled by the Livestock in- 
terests and our wildlife is very much dependent on these winter ranges. 

I do not agree with the Bureau of the Budget that the measure of the amount 
of these grazing fees should be the fair market value and I think the Taylor 
Grazing Act contemplates only a reasonable rental, giving due regard to the other 
uses which may exist. In other words, we recognize the multiple use and know 
that this will effect the value of any single use. 

I am wondering if any escalation in grazing fees could not be tied back to the 
Livestock prices, such tie as presently exists between Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment fees and Forest Service fees. It seems to me that this is the best measure 
of the industry’s ability to pay. It is true that the livestock grazing fees will not 
break the livestock operators but this, with other spiraling costs and static 
livestock prices, is ruinous. 

I hope this thought may be of assistance to you. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE R. Conn. 


Fort Rock, OrEa., February 22, 1969. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ULLMAN: I am writing to urge you to help us against this increase 
in grazing fees. 

Raising livestock has been a life time business for us. For the last twenty 
years everything has been constantly on the increase except the price the rancher 
gets for his beef. 

Leasing federal range is not as cheap as it seems to those that are not using 
it. Most permittees that use B. L. M. land in this part of the country furnish 
their own water on the range. Hither by hauling or private wells. Maintaining 
and equiping these are quite expensive, plus fencing and maintenance. 

This increase will only force the rancher to irrigated pasture, and to develop- 
ing his private land. It looks like that is what the government is trying to do, 
force the stockman off the federal range. 

Fifty four per cent of the state of Oregon is federally owned and seventy 
three percent of Lake County is federally owned and one of the main sources 
of revenue is from grazing. Taxes from the land and livestock dependent on 
this federal range are important to the economy of our county and state. 

I urge you to seriously consider this matter, and try and stop this increase 
in grazing fees. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JACK KITTREDGE. 


LAKEVIEW, OREG., February 24, 1969. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Mr. ULLMAN: The following is submitted in opposition to the increased 
fee for grazing on the Public Lands to be presented ‘at the House hearing. 
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1. The increase is untimely in view of the studies and the work being con- 
ducted by the Public Land Law Review Commission. The report of the Commis- 
sion should be available before a determination is made on an adjustment in 
grazing fees. 

2. The fee structure as proposed for the United States Forest Service is 
retrogressive from present practice. The Forest Service has been operating on 
a variable fee for the past thirty odd years. The fee for grazing having been 
adjusted on the basis of quality and quantity of forage and water available on 
the allotment. Under the new schedule there is no differential as to the quality, 
quantity or the cost of harvesting the forage. 

3. The fee adjustment should be in relation to the price of the product being 
produced as in past forage formula; and not adjusted on an arbitrary forage 
factor correlated to private rental rates. 

4. Under the proposed fee schedule, no consideration is given to the private 
capital which has been invested in the improvement and development of the 
Public Lands. The public being benefited from such developments as well as the: 
user of the forage. Likewise, there appears to be no recognition as to past man- 
agement practices. An incentive developed in the fee structure will promote 
further capital investment by the users as well as improved management and 
conservation of the resource to the benefit of all concerned. 

5. It appears that no consideration has been given for the public benefit derived 
from the use of livestock grazing as a management tool on the Public Lands. 

6. The study conducted by the Statistical Reporting Service developed an 
investment cost in the permit value, however in the determination of the fee sched- 
ule, the investment cost has been disregarded . 

In my opinion, the livestock man who is dependent upon and the user of the 
forage on the Public Lands is willing to pay a just and fair fee for the resource 
available. Further, that the fee schedule under discussion is grossly unfair in 
that no differentiation is being made on the variables in the product being 
offered by the Federal Agencies. 


Respectfully, R L. W 
OBERT lu. EIR. 


STATEMENT OF WALLOWA CouNTY STOCKGROWERS, PRESENTED BY MACK BIRKMARER, 
FORESTRY COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


We wholeheartedly endorse and support the A.N.C.A. and the Publie Lands. 
Council’s position, opposing this action. 

We believe that to disregard the capital value of the permit, as a cost of doing: 
business, makes an unfair comparison between private vs. public grazing. Also, 
the cost of the fencing, water development, and other capital improvements con- 
structed on public land, with permitee money, apparently have been omitted 
from the fee study. 

Let’s have a fair study, not one that only measures part of the permitee costs. 
We believe it should also be remembered that the private land, in practically all 
cases, is superior to public land for livestock grazing. Due to topography, avail- 
ability and distance to and from water, accessibility, and the number of acres 
a cow or sheep has to roam to fulfill their grazing needs. 

To measure public land grazing against private grazing would be very difficult, 
in our opinion, without measuring the net results, that is—weaning weights, 
breeding percentage, amount of yearling gains, and the weight of the breeding 
stock off the respective pastures. These things spell the difference—to have a fair 
comparison, it seems to us, you should measure ali the costs and then compare 
the yields of both types of grazing. 

Example: In 1968 an A.U.M. on the Wallowa-Whitman National Forest was 63¢. 
Private land in and around Wallowa county was up to $4.00 for a cow and calf 
for.a month. Why such a wide variation? It’s the difference in gain—an average 
calf off forest ranges in this area is about 400 lbs.—an average calf off private 
pasture (commanding a $4 fee) is about 500 lbs. That extra 100 lbs. of gain was. 
worth $28 to $30 in 1968. It is easy to see then, that 6 months pasture at $4 or 
$24 total, was paid for and then some by that extra 100 lbs. of calf, 

Then let’s not forget the wildlife—Before our stock is allowed on the Forest 
Service spring range, the deer and elk have already been there all winter and 
have the grass already “topped.” When the stock are ready to go to the summer 
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range, again the game has beat you there—again the young lush grass that is so 
important to top gains is already gone. Consequently this kind of pasture, in an 
already used condition, should not command as high a rental fee as most private 
pastures, that don’t have this problem. 

The proposed increase, we believe, is prohibitive to the continued use of this 
resource by livestock. 

Wallowa County is 56% public land and our communities and county are very 
dependent on the revenues derived from the grazing of sheep and cattle on this 
land. 

To further burden the already difficult economic position of the range live- 
stock man, at this time, will be disastrous—to him and to his community. Re- 
member he’s worked long and hard and for 20 years he hasn’t had a pay raise! 
His product is bringing only 78% of parity, according to a January 1969 USDA 
report. 

Now, we have a question— 

‘What is so wrong, with the fee system now in use? Whereby the fee is tied to 
the price of livestock. If livestock prices go up in price, we would be able to pay 
more for our forage. To raise the grazing fee without a corresponding increase 
of income for the rancher—leaves him no alternative but to sink further in debt 
or liquidate his operation. 

The grazing fee issue, and how it is settled, is a matter of the most importance 
to the range livestock man, a matter of survival. 

We request that the O.C.A. protest, with the utmost vigor and with all the 
tools at its command, this unwarranted grazing fee increase proposal. 

Mr. Bartne. The next Congressman is the Honorable Orval Hansen. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, we have a new Member of Congress 
appearing before our committee for the first time, and we welcome 


you, Mr. Hansen. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ORVAL HANSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Honorable 
Chairman of the Subcommittee. May I also commend the chairman 
and the members of the subcommittee for providing this opportunity 
for all interested parties and all points of view to be heard and for all 
relevant data to be examined and considered. It is unfortunate that 
final action sharply increasing grazing fees was taken before the matter 
was considered by the appropriate committees of Congress. May I ex- 
press my hope and my confidence that this subcommittee will give 
attention to some of the economic facts of life of livestock production 
that were ignored when grazing fees were so drastically increased in 
January. 

This includes the fact that the grazing permit does have a value. 
Failure to assign a capitalized dollar value to grazing permits will 
imcrease the economic burdens on the livestock industry and will de- 
crease the market value of many farms and ranches resulting in a 
drying up of some of the sources of credit that are so essential to 
livestock operation, particularly during these periods of rapidly rising 
costs. The substantial investment that stockmen have made in improve- 
ments on the public range should also be recognized. 

I would also invite the subcommittee’s attention to the economically 
depressed condition of the livestock industry, due in part at least to 
the unwise import policies that have depressed prices and robbed 
American livestock producers of a good share of the domestic market. 

The Federal. Government owns about two-thirds of the land area 
within the-State of Idaho. The livestock industry which depends 
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heavily on public lands for grazing is a major industry. Cattle sales 
alone produce more dollar income than any other single commodity. 
Any increase in grazing fees will cut into already thin profit margins. 
If the entire increase that was adopted in January is permitted to 
stand, then it will undermine a basic industry and strike a heavy blow 
at the economy of the State of Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to be successful in our efforts to find solu- 
tions to the problems that plague the Nation’s already overcrowded 
cities, we must create greater economic opportunity in rural America. 
I respectfully submit that anything that adds significantly to the pro- 
duction costs of the livestock industry will contribute to the further 
deterioration of economic opportunity in many parts of rural America 
and will, therefore, move the country in the wrong direction. 

It is my privilege to present to the members of the committee some 
distinguished leaders of the Idaho livestock industry who will be pre- 
senting testimony in the course of these hearings that will provide 
valuable information and draw upon wide experience in livestock pro- 
duction which will be helpful to the committee. They include Mr. 
Lawrence Bradbury, first vice president of the Idaho Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation from Challis; from Dave Fulton, from Mackay, Idaho, who 
is the president of the Tri-County Cattlemen’s Association; Mr. Gene 
Davis, president of the Owyhee County Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that I have the op- 
portunity to present a statement in somewhat more detail together 
and to include communications from others in the State of Idaho who 
are unable to be present personally at these hearings. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, so ordered. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Hansen. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement and material for the record follow :) 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN ORVAL HANSEN OF IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity to present my views on the 
subject of the increase in grazing fees on public lands and to call to the attention 
of the members of the Committee the adverse impact that the dramatic increases 
will have on the livestock industry and on the economy of the state of Idaho. 

It is unfortunate that the decision to increase grazing fees, in some cases by 
300 percent or more, was made before the entire question could be reviewed by 
Congress. The former Secretary of Interior published a Notice of Proposed Rule 
Making on November 16, 1968, proposing a substantial increase in grazing fees 
on public lands. I protested the proposed increase and requested that action be 
postponed until public hearings could be scheduled to permit representatives of 
the livestock industry and other interested parties to be heard and until the re- 
sults of studies being conducted by the Public Land Law Review Commission are. 
available. In my statement filed with the Secretary of Interior, I pointed out 
that many factors that represent a very significant part of the cost of livestock 
production had been ignored in the proposed fee schedule. Many similar protests 
were filed within the time permitted. These protests were ignored. On January 
14, 1969, just prior to the time the retiring Secretary of Interior went out of 
office, final regulations adopting the proposed schedule increasing grazing fees 
were published. I immediately wrote to Secretary of Interior-designate Walter J. 
Hickel renewing my objection to the action taken and renewing my request that 
the increase be rescinded until the matter could be reviewed by Congress and 
until studies by the Public Land Law Review Commission were completed. 

One of the basic purposes of the Taylor Grazing Act, which grants authority 
to establish “reasonable” fees, is “to stabilize the livestock industry dependent 
upon the public range.” The effect of the sharp increase in grazing fees will be 
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to undermine rather than to stabilize the livestock industry. The standard of 
“reasonable” fees was disregarded with the arbitrary substitution of a “market- 
value” concept that does not consider certain basic economic realities of live- 
stock production. 

Among the factors that were not considered is the substantial investment made 
in permanent improvements made to the federal range. Large expenditures have 
been made by permit holders in range improvements such as the building of 
fences, cattle guards, holding fields and corrals, re-seeding of the range, the 
development of watering facilities and the construction of roads and bridges. 
These improvements benefit hunters, fishermen, and the general public as well 
as the livestock operator. 

The value to be assigned to the grazing permit, however, is at the heart of the 
issue. The most glaring omission in the fee formula adopted was the failure to 
recognize the value of the grazing permit as a legitimate cost of doing business 
in a livestock operation. To say that the permit has no value is to ignore the 
obvious. Permits are bought and sold. Lending institutions and many government 
agencies, including the Internal Revenue Service, have long recognized that 
grazing permits do have a value. 

The grazing fee increase that has been announced will destroy all permit 
values, resulting in a heavy capital loss to all permit holders. The difficulty in ob- 
taining the credit that is so essential to finance many ranching operations will 
be materially increased. The position of the permit owner in paying off existing 
mortgages will be weakened and an asset that has been used as collateral will 
be eliminated. Ranchers will also suffer a drop in net income as increased ex- 
penses cut into already thin profit margins. Most ranching operations in Idaho 
are small. These will be the hardest hit. The sharp grazing fee increases, during 
a period of rapidly rising prices, spiraling inflation and record-high interest 
rates, will simply force many small operators out of business. 

The small communities that are largely sustained by livestock operations will 
be hard hit by the reduction in income and the loss of tax base resulting from 
the drop in ranch prices. 

The livestock industry is a depressed industry. Ranchers have been the victims 
of government import policies that hand over a large portion of the domestic 
market to foreign countries, causing depressed prices for American producers. 

In Idaho, livestock production is a major industry. Receipts from cattle sales 
alone exceed the receipts from any other commodity produced in the state. Two- 
thirds of the land area in Idaho is owned by the federal government. In some 
counties federal ownership of the land area exceeds 90 percent. Stockmen must 
rely heavily on public lands for grazing. The increase in the cost of doing business 
that will result from the higher grazing fees will have a serious adverse impact 
on the economy of the state of Idaho. 

A major national objective is to revitalize the economy of rural America. Much 
of the urban crisis has its roots in the deteriorating rural economy. Migration 
from rural areas to the already overcrowded cities will add to the difficulty and 
expense of finding solutions to urban problems. During recent years, rising costs 
and declining incomes have forced millions to give up farming and ranching as 
a way of life. Small farming and ranching units are disappearing at a rapid rate. 
Government policy should help to enlarge economic opportunity in rural areas, 
making it possible for more of our people to live and earn a living in the country. 
The increased grazing fees will push livestock production costs higher and con- 
tribute to the further evaporation of economic opportunity in many parts of rural 
America. 

I urge this Committee to give its approval to pending legislation that will sus- 
pend the grazing fee increase. Any further action should await the result of the 
studies now being conducted by the Public Land Law Review Commission. Be- 
fore any further adjustments are made in the formula of grazing fees, all relevant 
factors should be examined and considered, including the economic facts of life 
of livestock production. When adjustments are made in the formula, they should 
be consistent with the purposes of the Taylor Grazing Act which authorizes 
“reasonable” fees “to stabilize the livestock industry.” Any changes should also 
take into account the impact on the livestock industry and on the economy of 
public land states such as Idaho, and they should help to further the basic national 
objectives of strengthening the economy of rural America.” 

I submit as a part of this statement to be included in the hearing record a state- 
ment by J. W. Swan, president of the 71 Livestock Association, a resolution 
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adopted by the Leadore Grange No. 341, the Salmon River Pomona Grange No. 
21 and the Round Valley Grange No. 275, House Joint Memorial No. 3, approved 
by the legislature of the state of Idaho, a statment by the Eastern Idaho Grazing 
Association, and a resolution by the Clark County Stockgrowers. Also included 
are communications which I have received since the hearings were announced. 


HOUSE CREEK RANCH, 
Rogerson, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Hon. ORVAL HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HANSEN: On February 20, 1969, the 71 Livestock Asso- 
ciation, at their semi-annual meeting at the Rogerson Hotel, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
adopted the following resolution : . 

“Whereas the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior have announced a pro- 
gram of fee increases on the BLM and Forest Service Lands, and, 

‘Whereas said fee increase is not in accordance with the suvery conducted 
by the Statistical Reporting Service if all fifteen costs agreed upon were used, 
and, 

“Whereas the implementation of said fee increase would place undue strain on 
the financial stability of the permittees and the surrounding business communi- 
ties : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 71 Livestock Association go on record as being opposed to 
said fee increase and that a copy of the resolution be sent to the proper congres- 
Sional delegates.” 

The members of the 71 Livestock Association believe in paying a fair value 
for the forage that they receive on public lands. We were willing to abide by and 
participate in the survey conducted by the Statistical Reporting Survey. We also 
believe that it is presumptive for the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior to 
embark on a ten year program of fee increases with the studies of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission still incomplete. 

For the BLM and the Forest ‘Service to deny that permits have value is al- 
most beyond comprehension. The Internal Revenue Service places “value on per- 
mits” when it figures estate taxes. When permits are withdrawn for military 
use the permitee is paid the market value for his loss. As almost anyone knows, 
the question of value is determined by ‘‘what it will bring on the open market.” 
There is no question that these permits are bought and sold. Often the BLM and 
Forest Service officials are called upon to establish these prices. The Forest Serv- 
ice admits in its January 15, 1969, release that forest permits have a value of 
approximately $178,000,000, which is used as partial security for long term mort- 
gages of $330,000,000. Most of the lenders require “waiver of grazing privileges” 
which are freely given by the Forest Service. The Forest Service estimates that, 
in addition to the present fees, the permitees are contributing about 1.3 million 
dollars annually for range improvements on federally owned range. This, they 
admit, will probably cease. Many of us in the livestock industry and government 
bureaus have worked many years to bring about a feeling of cooperation and un- 
derstanding between the administrators of public range and the permitees. This 
is necessary for the proper use and administration of the range. It is a shame to 
destroy this with this unjustified attack upon the users of the public range. 

The impact of the proposed fee increase upon the economy of this area would 
be tremendous. The Idaho Associated Tax Payers claim that one generating 
dollar spent on Main Street multiplies nine times before it leaves the community. 
If the ultimate fee increase is 90¢ per AUM, this would mean there would be a 
loss of approximately $925,000 annually in the business communities of Twin 
Falls, Buhl, Filer and Hagerman. This is based on 114,268 AUM’s of Federal 
range used by members of the 71 Livestock Association. In addition there are 
several other grazing associations in this area. These dollars that would be sent 
to Washington would be lost to our area forever. The Federal Government recog- 
nizes that many of our current economical and sociological problems are due to 
the poverty and lack of economical opportunities on the ranches, farms and small 
towns of our rural areas. To remedy this they have set up many special pro- 
grams to aid the farmers and ranchers. The FHA makes many low interest, long 
term loans. The Rural Area Development has been initiated. In our own area the 
Cedar Creek Water Shed Project has been dedicated. This fee increase will seri- 
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ously challenge the ability of the farmers and ranchers to make their annual 
payments. 

All of the members of our association operate family size units. Most of us 
have children who would like to remain on the ranch but with this threat to our 
capital structure, plus the increase in our operating costs, it is doubtful if there 
is a future for them on our farms and ranches. Perhaps it would be wiser to 
urge them to join the mass migration from the rural areas to the cities. 

Very truly yours, 
71 LivestocK ASSOCIATION, 
J. W. Swan, President. 


To OPPOSE THE INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF GRAZING ON GOVERNMENT LANDS 


Whereas the prices received for livestock, by the rancher and farmer, have not 
increased in proportion to the increased price in grazing, as is set forth in the 
schedules of the Dept. of Agriculture for the Forest Dept. and the Bureau of 
Land Management, and 

Whereas such cost is only another burden being placed upon the ranchers and 
farmers who need this grazing to help raise livestock at a price that will show a 
margin of profit for said rancher and farmer to continue in the livestock busi- 
ness : Now, therefore be it 

ResolWwed, That we ask the Grange to oppose any and all increases in the price 
of livestock grazing on all Forest and Bureau of Land Management Lands. 


LEADORE GRANGE No. 341, 

GEORGE B. HowELL, Master. 

NORMA CARLSON, Secretary. 

SALMON RIVER POMONA GRANGE No. 21, 
HERBERT BARNETT, Master. 

LILA BARNETT, Secretary. 

ROUND VALLEY GRANGE No. 275, 
GEORGE LEEPER, Master. 

MIRIAM BAXTER, Secretary. 


LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 
[First Regular Session] 
[Fortieth Legislature] 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 38 
BY WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


A Joint Memorial to the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress Assembled 


We, your Memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Idaho assembled in the Fortieth Session thereof, do respectifully represent 
that: 

Whereas, the range livestock industry is a major industry of the State of 
Idaho; and 

Whereas, the public lands comprise at least two-thirds of the land area of the 
State of Idaho; and 

Whereas, the range livestock industry is dependent upon such public lands 
for grazing ; and 

Whereas, the proposed increased grazing fees upon such public lands shall 
cause great economic hardship and business failures within such range livestock 
industry : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives concurring, That we 
most respectfully request that the Congress of the United States direct and 
require the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Interior to hold 
in abeyance all increases in the rates to be charged as grazing fees upon the 
public lands until such time as Congress has had sufficient time to study and 
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review the final report of the Public Land Law Review Commission: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to forward copies of this Memorial to the leadership 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, and to the 
members of the Idaho Congressional Delegation. 


EASTERN IDAHO GRAZING ASSOCIATION, 
Blackfoot, Idaho, February 20, 1969. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Public Land Subcommittee, House Interior Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: This association, consisting of about eighty individual members in 
Southeastern Idaho—some engaged in the cattle business and other in the sheep- 
business—and all users of public grazing lands, respectfully protest the proposed 
increase in grazing fees, as such increase can not be justified under the economic 
conditions of this area. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EaRL W. Cory, 
Secretary-Treasurer.. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the livestock industry is a vital segment of western states and 

Whereas, federal lands compose a large portion of the land available for the 
production of livestock and is a vital part of most livestock producer organiza- 
tions and 

Whereas, the Public Land Law Review Commission is now in the process of 
studying the federal land situation and 

Whereas, there was an understanding between the livestock industry and 
the federal agency managing federal lands that no change would be made until 
the Public Land Law Review Commission made its report, and 

Whereas, many other factors that revresent a very significant part of the 
cost of a livestock operation have not been considered as a basis for the proposed! 
fee increase : now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Clark County Stockgrowers Association, Incorporated, at their 
meeting in Dubois, Idaho, on December 10, 1968, protest the raising of the grazing’ 
fee at this time. We therefore strongly urge that a fee increase be held in abey- 
ance until hearings are held by appropriate congressional committees, and 

Whereas, the Public Land Law Review Committee is now in the process of 
studying the Federal Land situation, no action on the fee increase should be 
made until this report is complete and submitted ; Be it further 

Resolved, That the senators and congressmen of Idaho and other interested 
parties be made aware of this resolution : be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to The Honorable Secretary 
of the Interior, Stewart Udall; The Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture: The Honorable Senator Len B. Jordan; The Honorable Senator 
Frank Church; The Honorable James McClure, Congressman; and The Honor- 
able Orval Hansen, Congressman-elect. : 

Given under my hand and the seal of my office this 10th day of December, 1968. 

DECEMBER 10, 1968. 

LEE PETERSEN, 
President, Clark County Stockgrowers Association, Inc. 


CARIBOU CATTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Montpelier, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Representative ORVAL HANSEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM this 
increased fee would syphon off money from the communities if the capitalized 
value of the permit is disregarded at the end of ten years the permittees assets 
will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing fee in- 
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crease would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land as it 
is there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public land 
that benefits everybody. 
LEE S. WEDEL, 
Secretary. 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, February 25, 1969. 
Hon. ORVAL HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The board of supervisors is very much opposed to the grazing fee increase as set 
forth by the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture. It would bring to a halt the 
conservation that is now being applied to the public land by the means of private 
money and know how. The incentive to spend private money on conservation by 
the grazing permittee is to protect the capital he has tied up in the grazing 
permit. The total disregard of this permit value by the Secretaries will raise 
economic havoc with the permittees and make their ranching operations shaky. 

BEAR LAKE Som CONSERVATION DISTRICT. 


BEAR LAKE COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Montpelier, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Hon. ORVAL HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would syphon off money from the communities. If the capi- 
talized value of the permit is disregarded, at the end of ten years the permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing fee 
increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land. 
As it is there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public 
land that benefits everybody. 

Max BATSCHI, 
Committee Chairman. 


BEAR LAKE LAND AND LIVESTOCK Co., 
Montpelier, Idaho, February 26, 1969. 
Hon. OrVAL HANSEN,’ 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would syphon off money from the communities if the capi- 
talized value of the permit is disregarded, at the end of ten years the permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing fee 
increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public land. 
As it is there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the public 
land that benefits everybody. 

Max BATSCHI, 
President. 


BEAR LAKE CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Montpelier, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Representative OrvAL HANSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 


We are opposed to the grazing fee increase by the Forest Service and BLM. 
This increased fee would syphon off money from the communities. If the capi- 
talized value of the permit is disregarded, at the end of ten years the permittees 
assets will have diminished to the extent the permit was worth. The grazing 
fee increase would lessen the incentive to spend private money on the public 
land as it is there is considerable private money invested in conservation on the 
public land that benefits everybody. 
WALTER UNZEKER. 
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Mr. Barre. The Chair would like to put in a few more letters here 
that were given to him by Eyer H. Boies, county commissioner, Elko 
County, Nev., as an individual and as a county commissioner; Norman 
Glaser of the Nevada Legislature; White Pine County Chamber of 
Commerce of Ely, Nev.; Wayne Gonder of the Gonders Ranch in 
Garrison, Utah; Wayne Gonder, White Pine County Farm Bureau, 
Baker, Nev.; Steptoe Mill and Smeltermen’s Union No. 233, Thomas 
Stores, McGill, Nev., and the testimony of Robert Thomas, Nevada 
Farm Bureau, Paradise Valley, Nev. 

Without objection, they will be made a part of the record as 1f read. 


(The documents follow :) 
BorrES RANCHES, 
Wells, Nev., February 21, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
Public Lands Subcommittee of House Interior Committee, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARING: Elko County Nevada is the third largest county 
in the continental United States. Our population is sparse including only three 
incorporated towns. 

These rural communities are extremely dependent upon the ranching economy. 
In turn, the ranchers are vitally dependent upon the federal ranges. 

Several years ago we were enjoying a healthy economy. Recently we have felt 
it gradually returning. An undue increase in Forest Service and BLM grazing 
fees will not only halt this trend but will undoubtedly reverse it. 

The local governments in this truly rural area of America should not be dealt 
the back of the federal governments hand. Rather the advice, influence and great 
power from Washington, D.C. should be directed toward helping rural America 
not only to survive but to once again prosper and consequently be increasingly 
self sufficient entities of government not dependent upon federal and state 
‘Subsidies. 

As an elected county government official I sincerely hope that you will im- 
mediately revoke this increase and freeze these fees until you and the other 
knowledgeable members of Congress can set by law a reasonable fee that cannot 
be tampered with by the whim of individuals. 

Respectfully yours, 
EYrER H. Bolgs, 
Elko County Commissioner. 


BorEs RANCHES, 
Wells, Nev., February 21, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee of House Interior Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARING: Ninety-three percent of the range utilized by our 
livestock is owned by the federal government. My families livelihood depends 
upon our livestock utilizing this public domain range adjacent to our privately 
owned land. We consider ourselves good tenants. Conservation of this range, pro- 
tection of the watersheds and continual improvement of this resource is more 
important to us than to any other person or persons on earth. 

We are buying my parents interest in our ranching operation and the value 
agreed upon included the privilege of running cattle on the BLM permit. 

In my opinion only a very modest increase in fee may be tolerable without 
financial calamity overwhelming us. 

Please, Sir, do your duty, revoke this increase and freeze these fees until you 
and the other knowledgeable members of Congress can set by law a reasonable 
fee that cannot be tampered with by the whim of individuals. 

Respectfully yours, 
EYER H. Borgs. 


RESOLUTION No. 10 


Whereas the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior have announced grazing 
fee increases of up to 3 hundred percent (300%) over the next ten (10) year 
period; and 
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Whereas the Public Land Law Review Commission was formed by Congress 
for the purpose of reviewing all Federal Land Laws, including grazing fees; and 

Whereas any fee increase at this time will be premature since the Public Land 
Fel Review Commission has not yet completed its studies: Now, therefore, be it 

ereby 

Resolved, That the Nevada State Association of County Commissioners vigor- 
ously opposes any grazing fee increases or decreases until such time as the Public 
Land Law Review Commission shall have completed its studies. 

Passed at the November 1968 Nevada State Convention at Ely, Nev. 


RESOLUTION 

Be it hereby 

Resolwed, That the Board of Commissioners, County of Elko, State of Nevada, 
pursuant to formal action unanimously taken at a regular meeting held on 
December 6, 1968, does protest the Bureau of Land Management’s proposal to 
increase livestock grazing fees for use of the public domain. 

Opposition to the proposed increase is premised on the fact that a Land Review 
Commission is presently making a study of the subject of grazing of livestock 
on the public domain and any action by the Bureau of Land Management to: 
increase the fee structure prior to the filing of the actual findings and recom- 
mendations by said Land Review Commission is precipitous and unwarranted. 
Secondly, the livestock industry in Elko County bears a substantial portion of 
the ad valorem tax burden, approximately thirty (30%) per cent of this 
total tax burden, while receiving a very low return of their investment made,. 
and an increase of the grazing fees, as proposed, would be a heavy burden upon 
the livestock operators in Elko County. 

Resolution passed upon Motion made by Commisisoner A. A. Cuthbertson 
and seconded by Commissioner John C. Carpenter: Resolution unanimously 
passed. 


Dated: December 6, 1968. 
E. C. MurPHY, Jr., 


Chairman of the Board of County Commissioners, 
County of Elko, State of Nevada. 


Attest : 
R. L. KANE, Clerk. 


NEVADA LEGISLATURE, 
February 24, 1969. 


Representative Walter 8S. Baring and Members of the Public Lands Subcommiitee 
of the House Interior Committee. 

GENTLEMEN: As a member of the Nevada State Legislature, currently in ses- 
sion, I present to you a copy of Assembly Joint Resolution No. 3 adopted by the 
Nevada Legislature and approved by the Governor of the State of Nevada on 
February 5, 1969, relative to the proposed grazing fee increase. 

By the adoption of this resolution the Nevada Legislature recognizes that 
historically our state’s economy has been undergirded by a basic industry—live- 
stock raising. 

The livestock-supporting tax base constitutes less than 15 percent of the land 
area lying within the boundaries of Nevada. More than 85 percent of the State 
of Nevada is composed of public lands. 

Thus, the livestock industry, in Nevada more than any other state in our 
Union, is dependent on the ntilization of public lands. 

This resource value, grass, has been converted into beef and thence into dollars, 
and has help to support the growth of our communities and our state. 

Any increase in fees assessed by the Federal Government for revenue purposes 
extracts a convertible natural resource value from the state, thereby reducing 
the amount of money available to flow into the economy generating business, 
taxes and new wealth. 

Because of our narrow tax base, Nevada has legalized gambling, which helps 
support State government, our public schools and our university system. Gambling 
as a highly volatile industry upon which to base a tax and operate a state 
government, and property taxes still generate more revenue than gambling taxes. 
in spite of our narrow tax base. 

We in the Nevada Legislature seek to protect and enhance our basic industries 
such as agriculture and mining. 
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We deplore the extraction of natural resource values, convertible into fees, 
which if allowed to stand in the magnitude proposed (372 percent) will “dry 
gulch” many Nevada communities, necessitating the implementation of federal 
and state remedial programs in an exercise of bureaucratic roundelay. 

NORMAN ID. GLASER, 
Assemblyman, Nevada Legislature. _ 


STATE OF NEVADA, ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 3 


Memorializing the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States to reconsider the increase in grazing fees on federal 
lands 
Whereas, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior of 

the United States have announced grazing fee increases of up to 300 percent over 

the next 10 years; and 

Whereas, the Public Land Law Review Commission was formed by the Congress 
of the United States for the purpose of reviewing all federal land laws, including 
those pertaining to grazing fees; and 

Whereas, any fee increase at this time is premature, since the Public Land Law 

Review Commission has not completed its studies on the matter: Now, therefore, 

be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of Nevada, jointly, That 

the Legislature of the State of Nevada vigorously opposes any increase or 

decrease in the grazing fees on federal lands until such time as the Public Land 

Law Review Commission completes its studies and urges the Secretary of 

Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior of the United States to reconsider 

the action already taken to increase such fees; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be prepared and transmitted forthwith 

by the Legislative Counsel to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Interior of the United States and to each member of the Nevada Congressional 

Delegation. 

Adopted by the Senate January 31, 1969. 
Ep FIKes, 
President of the Senate. 
LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the Assembly January 27, 1969. 
Howarp M. McKISSICck, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THERESA Loy, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Approved by the Governor, February 4, 1969. 
PAUL LAXALT, Governor. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MINES, 
Ely, Nev., February 21, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
Congressman from Nevada, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR WALTER: At a recent meeting of the White Pine Chamber of Commerce 
and Mines Board of Directors, the Board went on record opposing the grazing 
fee increase as proposed by the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

The Board of Directors opposed the grazing fee increase on the basis that the 
livestock and agriculture industry in White Pine County is most important to 
its economy, and, the people of this industry in our area have advised the in- 
crease could jeopardize their interests if imposed. 

You are urgently requested to oppose legislation or any other effort, on the 
national level, that would encourage increasing the grazing fee. 

Your cooperation in this urgent matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Broapsent, President. 
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GARRISON, UTAH, February 20, 1969. 


Congressman WALTER S. BARING, 
Chairman, Public Land Subcommittee, 
House Office Bulding, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Gonders Ranch of Garrison, Utah offers the following 
statement in opposition to the increase in grazing fees made by the Dept. of 
Interior and Dept. of Agriculture and to the deviation from the previous formula. 

We recommend the continued use of the previous fee formula, based on cur- 
rent prices of livestock. A fee formula based on livestock prices is a far more 
reliable and stable basis upon which to determine fee rates than one based on 
forage value on leased and private lands. 

Such charges for use of forage do damage to ‘Congressional effort to estab- 
lish multi-purpose users of federal land to the benefit of all citizens. There has 
been much talk of revitalizing rural ‘America and creating economic parity for 
agriculture. With livestock producers caught in an unprecedented cost-price 
squeeze, these proposals (for the rate increase) will obviously hurt the income 
situation for agriculture very much. 

According to recent studies made by the Department of Agriculture Statis- 
tical Reporting Service, ranchers are receiving a return of only 2% on their 
investments. This does not include capitalization of the grazing permits or the 
improvement there on. 

According to tests and studies made in our own breeding herd of cattle in 1968, 
it was found 95% of the cows grazed on private land were pregnant, while only 
54% using Forest Service land, and approximately only 50% using B.L.M. land 
were with calf. We find this information basically coincides with conditions in 
Nevada, especially the southern portion, where the calf crops are at least 40% 
larger from cattle on private lands. Calf and steer weights are also greater 
on private lands. 

From these studies we maintain the livestock industry can not afford to pay 
an additional grazing fee, because the returns from cattle grazing on Federal 
land are much lower than from those grazing on private land. 

Very truly yours, 
OWEN L. GONDER, 
WAYNE D. GONDER, 
Gonders Ranch. 


BAKER, NEV., February 20, 1969. 
Congressman WALTER BARING, 
Chairman of Public Land Subcommittee of House Interior Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARING: White Pine County, Nevada, Farm Bureau 
strongly opposes the recent actions of the Secretary of Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture in raising in increment steps, grazing fees upon public lands. 

Evidence indicates there is no justification for escalating grazing fees at this 
time. We contend all federal agencies administering public lands should withhold 
any changes in basic policy fees and regulations for use until the Public Land 
Law Review Commission has completed it’s study and made it’s report. 

The livestock industry at the present time is caught in a cost-price squeeze 
with parity at or near an all time low. Any further costs would threaten the 
very existence of the western livestock industry and the communities dependent 
upon it. 

According to recent studies made by the Department of Agriculture Statistical 
Reporting Service, ranchers are receiving a return of only 2% on their invest- 
ments. This does not include capitalization of the grazing permits or the im- 
provements thereon. 

Failure of the federal agencies to take into account the grazing permit as a 
capital asset or investment in determining costs of grazing upon private lands 
versus public lands, is a mistake. Such permits have been paid for in most cases 
with hard cash or money borrowed at high interest rates and are part of the 
value placed upon ranching property. 

This study compares the cost between operating on public land and private 
land, but does not consider the greater economic return from operating on 
private land as opposed to federal land. The calf crop in-Nevada, especially the 
southern portion, is at least 40% larger from eattle herds grazing on private 
lands. Calves are heavier and steers weigh greater on private land. 
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We recommend the continued use of the previous fee formula, based on current 
prices of livestock. A fee formula based on livestock prices is a far more reliable 
and stable basis upon which to determine fee rates than one based on forage 
value on leased and private lands. 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE D. GONDER, 
White Pine County, Nevada, Farm Bureau, 
Legislative Director. 


Steprok Mitt & SMELTERMEN’S UNION NO. 233, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
McGill, Nev., February 22, 1969. 
Congressman WALTER BARING, . 
Chairman, Public Land subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BARING: Local 233 United Steelworkers of America and 
Local 124 at Ruth would like to take this opportunity to ask you to strongly 
oppose any increase in grazing fees at this time. 

We urge you to use your good offices to see that no increase is put into effect 
until after the Public Land Law Review Commission has completed its study and 
made a complete report. 

Any increase in grazing fees at this time would not only put a burden on 
the Ranchers here in Nevada but eventually have to be added to the cost of 
living which, would increase the cost to Nevada by forcing ranchers out of 
business. 

Your consideration to this serious situation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS HE. JONES, 
President, Local 233. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F.. THOMAS, NEVADA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
PARADISE VALLEY, NEV. 


I came here not to prepare a legal brief because a legal mind I do not have, 
but instead I came here to attempt to convey to you the thoughts of my fellow 
livestockmen in Nevada. We are residents of the State of Nevada and we are 
mighty proud of it. Nevada is one of the 50 states that make up the United States 
of America and we are extremely proud of her, but what we can’t understand nor 
conceive is how a department of government would attempt to mislead our legis- 
lative branch of government into believing that a fee increase is warranted. 
You, the representatives of Congress are our last hope for a reprieve, and we 
are indeed grateful to you for having provided this opportunity to tell our story. 

Our problem lies in 4 different areas. These are our ability to pay the fee in- 
erease, conservation of the natural resources, recreation and wildlife, and the 
image of the livestockmen. It is the latter that has done more to hurt us than 
any other single thing. We are thought of by many to be cattle barons who drive 
Cadillacs, smoke cigars, and in short are the last of the big spenders. Some 
think that we are intent in destroying the natural resources, killing the game 
and running rough shod over everybody while we make a fast buck. I can assure 
you this picture is not so. There is a new breed of cowboy out west these days. 
He is an individual that is extremely concerned with the conservation of the 
natural resources. The livestock permittees on the federal lands are actively 
engaged in range improvement projects and water developments which improves 
the watersheds and increases the opportunity for wildlife and recreation. Con- 
trary to the thoughts of many, livestock grazing and wildlife are not only 
compatible, but desirable. Records in Nevada show that prior to livestock grazing 
the deer numbered but a few hundred, while today in conjunction with livestock 
grazing they number many thousand. There are documented reasons for this 
which can be obtained from the University of Nevada. 

At best, Nevada is a second class state. Eighty six percent of our land is 
federally owned which makes us one seventh of a state when compared to our 
sister states in the east who have virtually no federally owned land within 
their borders. Surely our forefathers did not envision inequities of this kind when 
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they laid the foundation of our country. Today these lands are locked in federal 
ownership which for all practical purposes makes us dependent upon the govern- 
ment for our livelihood. Through the years, Congress has permitted these lands 
to be used for various purposes. One of these uses has been livestock grazing 
which has been regulated by the Taylor Grazing Act. This act was conceived 
to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon Federal land. It has worked 
reasonably well. However, in recent years it appears the administrators are 
determined to destroy, not stabilize, the one industry that has done so much 
to settle the West, stabilize the economies of the public land states, and in recent 
years, make appreciable contributions to conservation of our natural resources. 

As the consequence of a study that was made by Utah State University, the 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management have arbitrarily decided to 
raise grazing fees even though the report shows conclusively that if all costs are 
taken into consideration, a fee increase is not warranted. They have interpreted 
the report in a manner that they wanted and used it to substantiate their claims 
for a fee increase. 

This report which was made by Darwin Neilsen and Keith Roberts shows that 
the ranchers using public lands are only making a 2% return on their invest- 
ment. My first reaction to this was that no agency of government would deny 
an individual in this day and age a 2% return on his investment. However, recent 
actions have shown that there are two that will, the Dept. of Agriculture and 
Dept. of Interior. 

The ranchers in Nevada are scared. They paid my way to Washington, D.C. 
to try to get across to somebody that they can’t afford a 90¢ per AUM increase 
in grazing fees. I’ve asked myself a hundred time what can be said to make 
somebody listen. We have told everybody we know that the returns on our 
investment will not permit us to pay more, but nobody listens. The old 
steam roller that is about to run us down, just keeps rolling along. 

In 1963 the University of Nevada made a study on the Range Cattle Industry 
in northeastern Nevada. It showed that the small ranchers were making a 
minus 2% return on their investment, the medium size rancher plus .4% and 
the large rancher 1.5% return on their investment. If you were looking for a 
place to invest money, this would hardly be an area to become elated about. 

To follow this report up and get the picture more in perspective, I asked 
six ranchers to use the formula devised by the University of Nevada to determine 
the returns they had made on their investments in the current years of 1966, 
67, and 68. The results showed a minus 3% return on their investment. 

To get a little closer to home and talk about something I know more about, 
I am going to use my own ranching operation as an example of what the 
fee increase will mean to me. My ranching operation is medium sized. I live 
neither lavishly nor in poverty. I am in the ranching business because it is all I 
know. I’m staying in its because it is too late to get out and start a new life. 
My children have been advised to seek their fortunes somewhere other than 
in ranching and if the fee increase goes through, I’m confident they will, if not 
by choice, by force. Last year the return on my investment was .8 of one percent 
which by any standards isn’t excessive. If the fee increase goes through, the 
return on my investment will be cut to .2 of one percent. The actual cost of 
the increase as it relates to return on investment would be .6 percent. 

Some of the administrators of the public lands have said that the grazing fee 
was such a small percent of the overall operating cost that an increase would 
not be noticed. I readily admit that a decrease of .6 percent return on your 
investment is not large, but when you take into consideration that you were only 
making .8% return before the increase, that makes the .6% huge. 

I suppose that from my testimony so far you assume I’m angry at everybody, 
but this is not necessarily so. What trouble we have lies here on the Potomac 
and not out West. I’m happy to announce that among the local administrators 
of the BLM and Forest Service are some of the finest people we have had 
an opportunity to work with in some time. A spirit of co-operation has sprung 
up between the ranchers and administrators. Progress is being made. Marginal 
lands are being converted to productive grazing lands. Water developments are 
assisting the wildlife. Watersheds are improving. Management plans are being 
signed by the ranchers that will assure proper use and protection. If the fee 
increase goes through, this spirit of cooperation will be destroyed. After all, 
bankruptcy hardly gives one an incentive to co-operate. © 
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At this time, I would like to commend Senator Alan Bible for having made 
this new look possible. Some years ago an appropriation was sent to Nevada, 
as an consequence of the Senator’s effort, to try to improve the public lands: 
in a selected area. The results have been unbelievable, and have paved the way 


for future progress. 
However, taxpayers monies have been spent on some of these improvement 


projects, and they must be paid back. Within our own industry we have been 
talking for the last three or four years on ways to accomplish this objective. 
Give us time, and we will succeed. This is not the time or place to discuss 
how this can be done, but a blanket fee increase is not the answer. It would break 
our backs before we had an opportunity to sufficiently recover enough to pay back 


anybody. 
We are not here asking for a subsidy, a hand out, or sympathy. All we want 


is an opporutnity to survive. An opportunity to be equals with other business-. 
men, and not be considered second class citizens. If you could see fit to give us 


a sympathetic ear, it would be appreciated. 
Thank you again for having been allowed to appear before you representing the: 


ranchers from Nevada. 
Mr. Barinc. The next witness is the Honorable James A. McClure 


of Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. McCLURE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. McCrore. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to 
appear and for the opportunity ‘to hold these hearings. I thank both 
of you and the chairman of the full committee for this opportunity to 
expose this problem. I would ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be read into the record and that certain statements and commu- 
nications which are listed in the statement be made a part of the 
record and that other correspondence be made a part of the file of the 
committee. 

Mr. Barrne. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. McCuvre. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. Barrna. Thank you. 

(The statements follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. James A. McCiure, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Coneress From THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, on February 25, 1969, the State Legislature of Idaho 
memorialized the Congress as follows: 


Whereas, the range livestock industry is a major industry of the State of 


Idaho; and 
Whereas, the public lands comprise at least two-thirds of the land area of the 


State of Idaho; and 

Whereas, the range livestock industry is dependent upon such public lands for 
grazing; and 

Whereas, the proposed increased grazing fees upon such public lands shall 
cause great economic hardship and business failures within such range live- 
stock industry. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives. 
concurring, that we most respectfully request that the Congress of the United 
States direct and require the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Interior to hold in abeyance all increases in the rates to be charged as graz- 
ing fees upon the public lands until such time as Congress has had sufficient 
time to study and review the final report of the Public Land Law Review 


Commission. 
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That memorial passed both the upper and lower chambers of the 
legislature without a dissenting vote. The Idaho House and Senate 
are composed of conservationists, small businessmen, sports enthus!- 
asts, as well as ranchers and livestockmen. One member is the president 
of the woolgrowers association. Another is past president of the Idaho 
Wildlife Federation. Despite the presence of men with such diverse 
views, there was nevertheless, absolute unanimity when it came to the 
increase in grazing fees. 

I appear here today in response to that petition, in response to many 
requests and as a matter of personal conviction, and I speak for the 
overwhelming number of Idahoans who view with alarm the govern- 
ment’s precipitate action of last November. 

As you yourself know, Mr. Chairman, the problems inherent in 
States that are predominantly owned by the Federal Government— 
the so-called public land States—are seldom fully understood by our 
friends from the East. We have no better opportunity to illustrate 
these problems than we do right here and now with regard to grazing 
fees. 

The 1966 grazing fee study revealed that Forest Service permittees 
were paying more than full market value for forage used and that 
B.L.M. permittees on the average were paying ten cents per animal 
unit month less than full market value for forage used. So, a small fee 
increase could be justified for B.L.M. lands, but certainly none for 
Forest Service lands. Under no circumstances is a 400 percent increase 
justifiable by any measurement. 

First, there is the matter of commensurate lands. In order to get a 
grazing allotment you have to have base lands which will sustain the 
operation the balance of the year. An increase in the grazing fees 
automatically means a reduction in the lands, and a reduction in the 
value of public lands automatically means a reduction in the value of 
the base lands. 

How the loss in these lands has a “multiplier” effect on the surround- 
ing economy is illustrated in a statement issued by the Idaho State 
Farm Bureau. They say: 

A decrease in ranch prices would result in a decreased local tax base. Idaho 
already has a real property tax struggle with two-thirds of the land area belong- 
ing to the Federal Government; we can afford nothing that would jeopardize the 
remaining one-third area used for local tax base. 

Public domain lands are always improved by the permittee. He 
fences off his property, removes the brush, provides watering troughs 
and stock salt, controls weeds, and often maintains some road access. 
These improvements are not financed by the public, although they in- 
evitably enhance the public values. If a road is improved, it increases 
the accessibility of these lands for one and all. Indeed, without some 
of these improvements, recreationists often wouldn’t even be able to 
get into the area. 

To some, it must appear that the use of these lands constitutes a 
windfall to the stockman—a special privilege for a few at the expense 
of the many. Nothing could be further from the truth. Figures sup- 
plied by the Snake River Cattlemen’s Association illustrate why. 

The Association says that during 1968 it required 458 man hours of 
labor and 1,800 miles of travel to maintain the range. This year there 
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will be an additional expense in building 3 miles of water line and 2 
miles of drift fence—all necessary to graze 558 head of cattle. 

The Macon Flat Cattle Association puts it this way: 

. .. we believe we are entitled to a fair return on our investment in grazing 
permits as well as our investment in such permanent range improvements as 
water development, sagebrush spraying, fencing and corrals. While our operation 
cost has risen, the return on our product has decreased or at best remained static. 

The Homedale, Idaho, Chamber of Commerce has taken this a step 
further. The projected increase will cost cattlemen of Idaho an esti- 
mated $1,725,572. Locally, the Chamber pegs the cost of the increase to 
Owyhee County cattlemen at $331,652, and says: ! 

The effect on the business economy of Homedale would be depressing and. not 
make the outlook very bright for many of our small businesses * * *. The Home- 
dale Chamber views the grazing fee increase in direct conflict with programs de- 
signed to maintain the small family farm, and since most of our farms and 
ranches in the country are small, the result would cause more of our rural people 
to migrate to the urban areas. 

The life of the stockman is not an easy one. Albert J. Cottle of the 
Raft River Cattleman’s Association wrote to me recently about the 
labor he put into his permit. “From 1954 to 1963,” Mr. Cottle says, “we 
hauled water in a truck with a tank to the northern end of this range. 
We would make from 1 to 4 trips of from 5 to10 miles in distance for 
about 2 months of the year * * *. In 1963 we finally formed an agree- 
ment with the BLM to drill a well on BLM land about 25 feet from 
the Forest Boundary. The Forest Service would not participate in the 
drilling expense * * *. The BLM finally gave it up as a bad venture. 
So, my partner and I hired a private well driller to come in. He fin- 
ished drilling to a depth of 450 feet. My share of the cost: of well drill- 
ing was $210, while the pump and installation cost me’$989.” 

On the other side of the coin from increased costs is greater losses. 
The cost-price squeeze decreases the value of the permits and com- 
mensurate lands. Some stockmen will be forced out of business, and I 
wonder, in passing, just when government policy will stop being 
oriented in that direction. 

Another important factor in the matter before us today is the non- 
exclusive nature of the permits. If you rent private lands, they are 
yours to use as you see fit. But with the public domain, any private 
citizen can share the use of the lands. A friend of mine, who runs cattle 
in the upper reaches of Hells Canyon, has to hire a man during hunt- 
ing season just to keep his cattle off the road. In that steep terrain, the 
hunters run them up and down the road all day and the loss of weioht 
is the difference between profit and loss. ri 

Obviously the permittee is only allowed to use a portion of the land 
although the improvements he has made—thereby enabling other citi- 
zens to share 1n its use—are costs that he alone must bear. 

The Idaho Livestock Production Credit Association tells me it is 
already financing marginal loans because of increased costs to the 
rancher. They say that the increased fees put them in an “extremely 
difficult position.” The increases will also endanger repayment of many 
Farmers Home Administration loans, since those loans were based on 
the old grazing fees. And something must be said about the inconsist- 
ency of one branch of the government jeopardizing loans issued by 
another. 
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The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has made it clear 
that there should be no changes in the basic law until the Public Land 
Law Review Commission issued its report. And it was common knowl- 
edge prior to November 14 that the government had put major changes 
in grazing fees off limits until that study is completed. Compounding 
the confusion was the fact that the changes were to go into effect at a 
time of transition—new regulations proposed by those leaving the 
government to be administered by those coming in. 

Regardless, ranchers are now faced with the reality of increased 
fees, and it is up to Congress to correct the injustice. The least we 
can do is to go on record in opposition, as we are doing today. On the 
other hand, the most we can do is to restore to the agricultural com- 
munity a measure of faith in their government. Let us reaffirm the 
principles of the Taylor Grazing Act that fees will be reasonable or 
as has been sometimes said that they must be just and equitable. Let 
the committee go on record—with affirmative legislation if necessary— 
that the grazing fees proposed are ill-timed, ill-considered, and illegiti- 
mate. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that at the appropriate place in the record of 
these hearings there be printed statements by Governor Don Samuel- 
son, Walter E. Little of the Idaho Woolgrowers’ Association, the Idaho 
State Chamber of Commerce, the Idaho State Farm Bureau, the Idaho 
Citizens Grazing Association, the Caribou Woolgrowers Association, 
the Macon Flat Cattle Association, the Homedale Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Snake River Cattlemen’s Association, the Custer County 
Livestock Marketing Association, the Marsing Chamber of Commerce, 
the Raft River Cattleman’s Association, and the Idaho Livestock 
Credit Association. Each of these groups has requested that their state- 
ment be presented to the Committee. 

I also submit for the Committee files some of the communications I 
have received from other citizens since these hearings were announced. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. DON SAMUELSON, GOVERNOR OF IDAHO 


We in Idaho are greatly encouraged by the interest that is being generated 
and the concern shown over the proposed increase in grazing fees on federally 
owned lands. The scheduled hearings give us renewed hope in our system of 
government whereby each and every one of us have an opportunity to express 
our opinion regarding the management of our heritage. 

When the proposed increases were announced our livestock operators expressed 
deep concern. It appears that the studies conducted by the Economie Research 
Service determined the fees paid for grazing on private land, and subsequently 
used as justification for the proposed increases, had not included several cost 
items of significant importance when arriving at this figure. I am sure that 
most of the statements you have received objecting to fee increases have em: 
phasized these points. 

Many of Idaho’s livestock operations are only a part of an overall agricultural 
enterprise and are a supplement to these enterprises. They can be classified as 
family sized units. The proposed grazing fee increase appears to be inconsistent 
with the professed national agricultural policy. It has been stated many times 
that we need to support and maintain these family size operations. In addition, 
many Federal programs are now in effect and much money has been appropriated 
to accomplish this fact by aiding these good people in their endeavors. 

One of the programs of the USDA Farm Home Administration is to encour- 
age, assist in, and finance cooperative grazing associations. Many of these associa- 
tions have been formed and most of. them will obtain much of their grazing 
from federally owned land. The schedule of repayment. of these loans has been 
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calculated on grazing fees in effect at the time these loans were made. They 
are repayable over a very long period of time. It is very probable that many 
of them would have been classified as economically unfeasible if the proposed 
fees for grazing on federally owned land had been used in calculating the annual 
charges required to pay out on these loans. The increased cost will undoubtedly 
place many of these loans in jeopardy and could be responsible for the failure 
of these endeavors that were fostered, encouraged and implemented by our own 
USDA. 

Another point of concern here in Idaho is the great lack of information con- 
cerning the economic impact these proposed increases will have on our com- 
munities, counties, and State. You are aware of the large percentage of the lands 
in our State that is federally owned and, therefore, under the jurisdiction of 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. Also, I am sure you 
realize that agriculture is our largest single industry. We feel that this economic 
impact information should be gathered and thoroughly studied before an increase 
in grazing fees becomes effective. 

Our own land grant institution, the University of Idaho, was awarded the 
eontract to study forages on public lands in the Western States and prepare a 
forage recommendation report for the Public Land Law Review Commission. 
This report will be completed in April of this year. It appears that action taken 
as planned by the respective agencies before this report is analyzed would be 
presumptive and premature. 

We often hear the comment that livestock operations are not paying their fair 
share for the use of our publicly owned lands and are using these lands at the 
expense of the general public. It is our opinion that these statements are being 
made by single-use groups who do not individually pay for the use of these lands. 
Congress and the Nation needs to know that proper range management does not 
only benefit the livestock interests. It also means better forage and cover for wild- 
life, less concentrated use by livestock in areas where wildlife and human use is 
needed and is a sound tool for forest or range fire prevention or control. 

I extend to you a cordial invitation to visit our State and determine personally 
what our problems are. We would like to have you observe firsthand what has 
been accomplished by our livestock people. They have assisted greatly in the 
improvement of these range lands and made them more desirable and more useful 
to the nonagricultural public. Statistics will bear me out that the roads, range 
improvement practices, and cultivated land developments have made our remote 
lands more accessible and the wildlife population has measurably increased in 
an overall sense. 

Again I stress the point that Congress has appropriated considerable funds for 
the purpose of determining the best use and management of all Federal lands 
through the various committees of the Public Land Law Review Commission. I 
respectfully request and urge that the grazing fee increase be held in abeyance 
until this Commission has made its recommendation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this statement. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER E. LITTLE, PRESIDENT, IDAHO WOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Walter BH. Little. I 
am a member of the Idaho Legislature and president of the Idaho Woolgrowers’ 
Association. I am a livestock operator and graze both sheep and cattle on public 
land that my father used before it was under BLM or Forest Service management. 
I appear here today on behalf of the people of Idaho, the Legislature of Idaho, and 
the Governor of Idaho to express our deep concern over the grazing fee increases 
order by the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture to 
graze livestock on BLM and Forest Service lands. 

Idaho communities and ranchers will receive a serious economic blow if the 
new grazing fee regulations recently announced by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior of some 300 percent increase over the next 
10 years are left in effect. This must represent the most drastic adjustments of 
grazing fees ever imposed. 

Let’s briefly look at the State of Idaho so you can better understand our con- 
cern. Over two-thirds of the land in Idaho is Federally owned. The Range Live- 
stock Industry is the number 1 industry in Idaho in dollar volume, making up 
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30% of the total production of our State. Over one-half of the livestock in the 
State of Idaho graze on the public lands at one time or another during each year. 
Grazing fees are a matter of prime importance to the range livestock operators. 

Idaho has less than a million people, yet 9.1% of the total animal unit months 
for cattle and sheep on Federal lands administered by the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management are in the State of Idaho. This equals 1,954,147 
A.U.M.S. Range livestock operators in Idaho are dependent upon the availability 
and use of the Federal grazing lands to supply feed and water during those pe- 
riods when these are not available on the private lands. The utilization by live- 
stock of the forage growing on the Federal lands and its conversion into food and 
fiber results in the creation of original wealth, a local, State, and national benefit. 
The ranchers’ income from this production is the source of the taxes he pays to 
the School Districts, Cities, Counties, State, and Federal Government, and also 
for his purchases that are so vital to the local communities in Idaho. 

Grazing use of these Federal lands is the only economical way to harvest the 
forage from these lands in conjunction with private lands to form a year-round 
livestock operation to produce food and fiber that contribute to the State and 
Nation’s wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, we have taken a quick look at the State of Idaho, so I would 
like to point out some of the problems facing the livestock operators in our State 
at this time. We have been receiving about 70% of parity for our products for 
many years, yet the cost of operation has gone up continuously. Many small live- 
stock operators have only been able to survive by working at other jobs part time 
and by being able to borrow more money on their private land. It seems there is 
great concern about the migration of people from the farms and rural communities 
to the already over-crowded cities. The fee increase, if left in effect, will only ac- 
celerate this movement. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Idaho support the multiple use concept of the 
public lands of our ‘State. With less than one-third of the land of our State in 
private ownership, we need timber production, water for irrigation, mining and 
recreation, along with grazing, to aid the economy of our State. These all have a 
very important part in our overall economy. It is our hope that grazing use will 
not be jeopardized by an increase of up to 300% in grazing fees. 

In Idaho we have many grazing associations that were financed by the Farm 
Home Administration to purchase additional grazing on both private and Federal 
lands. Their repayment ability was figured on the old fee schedule. The fee in- 
erease will assure the inability of these people to repay their loans. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be the question in the minds of many people, ‘Do 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior have the authority to raise grazing 
fees in this magnitude, or is this the duty of Congress?” 

Many people in Idaho not in the range livestock business are very much con- 
cerned, and at this time I would like to read a Statement from the Governor of 
our State, since he is unable to be here and asked me to present it for him. I 
also have a Joint Memorial from the Idaho Legislature which I would like to 
present to you. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary we would refer to Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act providing for the establishment of ‘Reasonable Fees.” We contend any fee 
that will jeopardize the economy of Idaho is not reasonable. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be present at this Hearing to express our 
views about the new regulations. 

We hopefully anticipate favorable results from this Hearing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


IDAHO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY, 
Boise, Idaho, February 25, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER E. LITTLE, 
Idaho State Representative, Statehouse 
DeEAR Mr. LittLeE: The Idaho State Chamber of Commerce respectfully requests 
that you submit the attached resolution for the record in hearings to be conducted 
by United States Senate and House Committees regarding proposed increases in 
grazing fees. 
We are pleased to report that the resolution also has ‘been endorsed by the 
following local Chambers of Commerce in Idaho: Ashton Chamber of Commerce, 
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Burley Chamber of Commerce, Council Chamber of Commerce, Gem County 
‘Chamber of Commerce, Gooding Chamber of Commerce, Homedale Chamber of 
Commerce, Mountain Home Chamber of Commerce, Nampa Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oakley Chamber of Commerce, Paul Chamber of Commerce, Preston 
Chamber of Commerce, Rupert Chamber of Commerce, St. Anthony Chamber of 
Commerce, Shoshone Chamber of Commerce, Stanley Chamber of Commerce, 
Twin Falls Chamber of Commerce. 
Yours very truly, 


Hueu A. WILSON, 
Executive Vice President. 


IpAHO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY, 


Boise, Idaho. 
IpAHO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


RESOLUTION 


_ Whereas representatives of the livestock industry in Idaho and the western 
states have expressed serious concern over proposals to comply with the Bureau 
of the Budget’s circular A-—25, requiring full, fair-market value for forage re- 
sources on lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management; and 

Whereas the purpose of the Taylor Grazing Act, as amended, was to “stop 
injury to the public grazing lands by preventing overgrazing and soil deteriora- 
tion, to provide for their orderly use, improvement and development and to 
stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public range, and for other 
purposes”; and 

Whereas this Act, the basic conservation and grazing authority for the Bureau 
of Land Management under section 3, indicates that a permittee is to pay an 
annual “reasonable” fee; and 

Whereas a fair-market fee is not compatible with a “reasonable” fee and does 
not contribute to one of the basic purposes of the Taylor Grazing Act, which is 
stabilization of the livestock industry; and 

Whereas the Congress is concerned with correcting the plight of agriculture, 
which is now at 73 per cent of parity; and 

Whereas the Public Land Law Review Commission already has under way 
studies and discussions on forage problems on Federal public lands and on rev- 
enue-sharing from these resources with states and counties: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That these proposed increases not be put into effect at this time; 
nor should such increases be considered until the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission has completed its studies and submitted its findings and recommenda- 
tions; and 

Be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to each member of the 
Idaho Congressional delegation and to the appropriate Committees in the 
Congress. 

Approved February 19, 1969 . 


RoBeERT T. PAINE, 
President. 

HucuH A. WILSON, 
Executive Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF Noy BRACKETT, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, IDAHO - 
STATE FARM BUREAU, NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The authority for the following constructive testimony is our policy: 

We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public lands 
should withhold any changes in basic. policy fees and regulations, for use 
until the Commission (Public Land Law Review) has completed its report. 

To say the lest, this has not been done. This policy alone would be sufficient 
to oppose the grazing fee increase “order.” The majority delegates representing 
nearly 1 million 800 thousand family memberships adopted the above. policy at 
the Farm Bureau Federation convention in Kansas City, Missouri, December 8-12, 
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1968. The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation with nearly 12,000 family memberships, 
is in complete agreement with this policy. 

In reference to the November 15, 1968 quote from the Department of Interior, 
which said, “We want full industry and Public review prior to putting these 
regulations in effect.” We submit this was not done. We are most grateful to the 
Congress for permitting the grazing fee issue to be discussed in public hearings. 
We appreciate the opportunity to ‘“‘tell the story” so to speak, of the Western 
publie lands by the private sector users. This is truly a highly important issue 
to the economy of the public land states, and indirectly very vital to the economy 
of the United States. 

The economic effect on Idaho communities and ranchers may very well be 
disastrous. During the steps to the maximum grazing fee increase, Idaho will 
inherit a loss in rancher income because of the increased production cost which 
will certainly reflect on the economy of the State. The increased grazing fee 
doesn’t assure a corresponding “prices received” increase. 

Competent studies reveal, if permit values are recognized as a cost, present 
grazing costs on comparable Idaho public and private ranges have little differ- 
ences, if any. Federal agencies and lending institutions through the years have 
recognized the value of permits when ranches were bought and sold. The schedule 
of repayment of loans by cooperative grazing associations to the Farm Home 
Administration will be jeopardized because the loans were calculated on present 
grazing fee structure. 

Capitalized permit value losses for the ranching industry in Idaho and its 
direct effect on the economy would be in the millions of dollars. Using average 
public land permit value figures, Idaho has a conservative figure of $30 million 
capitalization in permit values of sheep and cattle on BLM and Forest Service 
ranges. (AUM information supplied by BLM and Forest Service. ) 

Permits used as collateral for loans by lending institutions, government or 
private, may well be eliminated and of course the borrower will be in a weaker 
“pay-off” position. Future mortgages for ranchers—doubtful. An administrative 
ruling such as a grazing fee increase, with its magnitude of results should receive 
detailed study and research to weigh the benefits and disadvantages before 
enforcement. 

Taxpayers will contribute more to maintaining federal lands as permittee fee 
revenue intake will decrease. 

Increased fee costs to some Idaho ranchers, where the return on invested 
capital is shown to be negative, will force these ranches out of business. We trust 
the poverty woes should not be intentionally multiplied. Millions of dollars are 
being funded to rural areas as a poverty eliminator. 

The “multiplier” effect in loss to the economy of Idaho because of less spending 
from the ranching industry would be tremendous. 

Consider the ranch real estate market value and its relationship to the county 
tax base. A decrease in ranch prices would result in a decreased local tax base. 
Idaho already has a real property tax struggle with two-thirds of the land area 
belonging to the Federal Government; we can afford nothing that would jeo- 
pardize the remaining one-third area used for local tax base. 

Farm Bureau Policy is definite that the total study of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission be completed before any proposed grazing fee changes are 
adopted. What valid reason can be given for the Commission’s study on the 
public lands phase if the Executive branch initiates changes relating to public 
lands before the Commission has made recommendations to the Congress from 
their exhaustive study? = 

The ranching industry and the government agreed on a study to determine if a 
fee increase was justified. In our opinion the study did not confirm the full in- 
crease as concluded by the agencies. Our studies would acknowledge a 11¢ 
increase on BLM land, but no increase on Forest land. It would only seem logical 
to wait and compare the Public Land Law Review Commission’s grazing fee 
recommendation with that of the Agency grazing fee study to determine the final 
approach. ; : 

The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation endorses the testimony being presented 
by the Idaho Cattleman’s Association. raaly rs 

Again, we appreciate the opportunity to express our views on this important 
and vital issue. 

Thank you. 
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IDAHO CITIZENS GRAZING ASSOCIATION, 
Soda Springs, Idaho, February 21, 1969. 
PuBLIC LAND SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House Interior Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Idaho Citizens Grazing Association, composed of ninety members engaged 
in the livestock business in Southeastern Idaho, wish to enter a formal protest 
against the proposed increase in fees for grazing livestock upon Public lands in 
the Western United States. 

These ninety members represent both the cattle and sheep industry and at the 
present time are running approximately 7000 cattle and 55000 head of sheep upon 
Public and private lands in Southeastern Idaho. 

The members of this Association are all well established, long time operators 
who own and operate their own ranches and farms in the area, and have, over 
the past years, made a tremendous contribution to the overall economy of the 
State of Idaho. 

Their contributions to the local government in the form of property taxes is a 
major portion of the tax base in this area. 

The proposed increase in grazing fees would have the effect of a serious de- 
valuation of the present property owned by these livestock operators due to the 
increased operational costs which would tend to decrease the small margin of 
profit these operators may expect if all other conditions are favorable, and could 
possibly mean the elimination of some operators due to the inability to realize a 
fair margin of profit. 

It is hoped the Committee will give the following factors their most serious 
consideration during their studies and deliberations of the proposed increase in 
grazing fees: 

The overall effect upon the livestock industry thruout the entire West. 

The loss of value to long established ranches and farms which has served as 
commensurate property in the procureemnt of grazing permits upon Public Lands. 

The possible economical effect upon the local areas due to the loss of revenue 
derived from the livestock industry thru their contributions to local government 
thru property taxes; their contributions to the local business structure thru 
their purchase of supplies and items of equipment necessary in the operation of 
the livestock industry. 

The effect upon the farm laborers who are employed within the livestock indus- 
try and who constitute a major portion of the labor payroll thruout Idaho and 
the other Western States. Reduced profits to the livestock operator could only 
lead to the reduction in the number of persons employed within the industry. 

Last, but not least; increased cost to the livestock operator can have a tre- 
mendous economic effect upon the whole Western United States and subsequently 
upon the rest of the Nation. History will prove that back thru the years, the 
livestock industry has been a MAJOR industry thruout the West. 

This Association requests your consideration of the foregoing factors and will 
be very appreciative of any effort to forestall an increase in grazing fees appli- 
cable to the use of Public Lands by the livestock industry. 

Very truly yours, 
Roscoe J. RicH, 
Vice President. 
J. KF. WoopALt, 
Secretary. 


CARIBOU WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Soda Springs, Idaho, February 21, 1969. 
PuBLic LAND SUBCOMMITTEE, 
House Interior Committee, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR COMMITTEE MEMBERS: The Caribou Woolgrowers Association consists of 
sixty four individuals and livestock Companies who presently hold sheep grazing 
permits upon lands within the Caribou National Forest and represents wool- 
growers from Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. 

This group of woolgrowers in 1968 held grazing permits for 121,649 head of 
sheep on the Caribou National Forest in Southeastern Idaho. 
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The proposed increase in grazing fees as applies to the areas such as the 
Caribou National Forest is of great concern to the membership of the Caribou 
Woolgrowers Association. 

This membership wishes to make this an appeal to the Public Land Sub Com- 
mittees for effective action to forestall any increase in the fees that are charged 
for grazing livestock upon Public Lands. 

The economic outlook for woolgrowers in Idaho and other Western States 
has been clouded with increased operational costs over a period of the last several 
years. 

Labor costs, the costs of supplies and equipment along with land use costs 
has risen sharply over these years to the point where any further increase in 
operational expenses could be devastating to many operators within the sheep 
industry as well as other livestock operations. 

An increase in the amount charged for grazing upon Public Lands could have 
the effect of a lesser value on private lands owned by these sheep raisers, much 
of which land is used as commensurate property in securing grazing permits 
upon lands within the Caribou National Forest. Increased costs could possibly 
means the difference between staying in the business or going bankrupt for 
many of the small flock operators whose livelihood depends wholly upon opera- 
tional costs and would also have an adverse economical effect upon the larger 
flock operators. 

These operators, along with other woolgrowers throughout the Western States, 
make a substantial contribution to the local and National economy through 
their expenditures related to the industry. 

Vast sums of money are expended annually for labor, supplies and equipment, 
local and National taxes all of which lends strength to the local and National 
economy. 

Your earnest consideration of the above will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ROscoE J. Ricu, President. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1969. 
Hon. JAMES A. McCLURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As cattle producers we are organized as the Macon Flat 
Cattle Association and have permits for 5014 animal unit months on the Macon 
Flat Allotment, Idaho District 5, of the Bureau of Land Management. As an 
association, recognized by the BLM, we vigorously protest the announced in- 
crease in grazing fees on the public lands. 

While we expect to pay a reasonable fee for the grazing privilege, we believe 
we are entitled to a fair return on our investment in grazing permits as well as 
our investment in such permanent range improvements as water development, 
sagebrush spraying, fencing and corrals. While our operation cost has risen, 
the return on our product has decreased or at best remained statis. The increase 
in grazing fees would add materially to this cost-price squeeze, will decrease the 
value of our permits and commensurate lands, and force some of us out of 
business. 

In comparing public grazing with renting of private pastures, there are many 
costs born by the user of public lands which ordinarily do not apply to the 
renter of private pastures. We have no vested right in the permanent improve- 
ments we make. We hire herders to keep cattle distributed properly. We main- 
tain our own fences and watering places. We do not get comparable gains. We 
must include an annual loss in excess of private pasture users due to the usual 
inaccessability of public lands. 

We believe that grazing of livestock is beneficial to the management of big 
game on public lands and inhibits costly, wasteful range fires. We also believe 
that we are steadily improving the public range by our own labor and invest- 
ment in improvements. 

We urge you to postpone putting into effect the proposed fee increase without 
making further studies. 

Yours very truly, 
MAcON FLAT CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
By Erma Lewis Cueva, Secretary. 
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HOMEDALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Homedale, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 


Congressman JAMES MCCLURE, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JIM: The Homedale Chamber of Commerce is deeply concerned over the 
increased grazing fees our cattlemen will have to pay as a result of the recent 
Bureau of Land Management ruling. Cattlemen in Owyhee County are extremely 
hard pressed to make a living now and additional cost in their operations would 
cause many small ranches to sell out. 

As it stands now, the increase would cost the cattlemen of Owyhee County 
$331,652 more to graze their cattle than present costs. The effect on the business 
economy of Homedale would be depressing and not make the outlook very bright 
for many of our small buisnesses. 

The cost to the State of Idaho would be $1,725,572 of net spendable income 
and this would say nothing of the loss in capital investment caused by the de- 
crease in permit value. 

The Homedale Chamber views the grazing fee increase in direct conflict 
with programs designed to maintain the small family farm, and since most of 
our farms and ranches in the county are small, the result would cause more 
of our rural people to migrate to the urban areas. 

Cattlemen throughout the nation only return two percent in their investment 
with present fees what will an increase do to an already overburdened industry. 

Thanking you for your interest, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW WARFIELD, President. 


SNAKE RIVER CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Rigby, Idaho., February 22, 1969. 
Hon. JAMES MCCLURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Since we will be unable to attend the hearing in Washington, 
I am sending you this statement. 

A slight increase in grazing fees would not be considered too great a burden 
on the cattlemen of Idaho, providing that some of the fees that are assessed 
would be used for maintenance and up-keep. 

During the year of 1968, 458 man-hours of labor and 1800 miles of travel 
were necessary to maintain the range. An additional $60 was spend on other 
supplies for maintenance expenses. During 1969, the Association will have 
additional expense in the building of about 3 miles of water line and about 2 
miles of drift fence. It will be necessary that the Association pay the entire 
expense on the water lines and the time and labor on the fence. This is the 
expenses for grazing 558 head. 

The cattle and sheep industry provides more money for public land use and 
up-keep than any other group. The sportsmen enjoy the use of the lands without 
any additional expenses, other than licenses, being placed upon them. We feel 
that since many other people enjoy the rights of the forest that they should 
aid in the up-keep and development of the public forest lands. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. DUWAYNE Scort, President. 


STATEMENT OF OUSTER CouNTy LIvEstTock MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


3 We are going to write about an area of Idaho known as Custer County. Located 
in the central part of Idaho it is the third largest county in the State of Idaho: 
bigger than many states in the east. It is also one of the poorest counties in the 
state of Idaho. Why? The U.S. government owns 93% of all land in Guster 
County. There are some 295 farms or ranches in Custer County, nearly all of 
which are dependent upon livestock as a part or all of their livelihood; and asa 
result of the government owning 93% of all the land, most all of these ranches 
are dependent upon public grazing lands to make their living. 
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In the years of 1960-63, a Phd. Roland Bevan of the University of Idaho Agri- 
cultural Economics College did a detailed study of cost and returns to Mountain 
type cattle ranches in Custer and Lemhi (an adjoining county). According to 
Dr. Bevan’s research; after charging $4,000 per year for operators management 
and labor, the returns to capital investment for 1963 were 4% ; 1962, 4%; 1961, 
3% ; 1960, 6% ; average for 4 years being 2.9%. 

Some pertinent facts you should be aware of are: these figures are averages 
for 24 ranches of bigger than average size. $4,000 is not a fair wage to deduct 
from net income in order to calculate return on investment. A figure of $6,000 is 
more realistic and would further reduce the return on investment. These ranches 
were capitalized at $250 per cow unit. Current selling prices would command 
$600 per cow unit. This would further reduce return on investment. In fact it can 
be shown that these ranchers are foregoing any sort of return on investment in 
exchange for a decent wage. In short, a wage is all they are earning even though 
they have an actual investment of $154,250 when capitalized at $250 per AUM 
realistically speaking at ($500—$600 per unit). They have a $300,000-+ investment 
and are making no return. Now the USDA and Department of Interior are trying 
to force them to operate at something less than even desirable wage levels by 
increasing grazing fees. 

There is no place else to run these cattle. Remember the government owns 
93% of the land. 

Idaho is a rural state, agriculturally oriented and livestock dependent for 
close to % of her generated wealth. There are other states of the 11 western 
with a similar story. 

Recently an article was brought to our attention in which the very foolish 
editor proclaimed that this grazing fee business would effect some 590 of the 
people in the west. Well, here in Idaho if the rancher doesn’t make money 
neither does anyone else. The storekeeper and the businessman are affected by 
this too in the rural argicultural oriented states. 

Any person with a basic working knowledge of economics and agriculture can 
prove that the profit margin is greater on private pasture than on public grazing 
lands. But this is of no benefit when 93% of the land is publicly owned. There is 
no more pastureland in Custer County. 

One of our members who is incidentally one of the more progressive ranchers 
in 1969 had a taxable income of $1,900 which he cleared in 1968. He runs 225 
cows on Forest Land. 

Another member used to run 360 cows on the forest grazing lands. Today he 
runs 170 cows right at home. His income is for all practical purposes the same. 
He would like to sell out so he can use the money to send his children to college. 

All of our members feel that this increase proposal is simply another move to 
“crowd them out.” Yet it can be shown, beyond any doubt, that properly grazed 
land will produce more forage for livestock and wildlife and at the same time do 
a much better job of erosion control and protection of natural resources. 

What do the people of the United States want for free? We are doing this con- 
servation job according to government rules and paying for the privilege. 

In short if we are removed from the area, aS we may well be, if this 400% in- 
crease is allowed, where do we go? What do we do after we get there? 

Statement prepared by Custer County Livestock Marketing Association, Secre- 
tary for Board of Directors and Members. 

CCLMA is a livestock marketing cooperative consisting of some 600 members of 
Custer, Lemhi, and Butte Counties. 

Frep L. Emiston, Secretary. 


MARSING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Marsing, Idaho, February 24, 1969. 
Congressman JAMES McCLURE, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrAR JIM: The Marsing Chamber of Commerce is extremely concerned over the 
grazing fee increase proposed by the Bureau of Land Management for cattle and 
sheep utilizing our Public lands. In Owyhee County alone the additional cost 
to cattlemen would be $331,652 which of course is net spendable income. This 
amount of income taken out of the pockets of our cattlemen in our county 
would have serious consequences on the business economy of our county. As you 
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know Owyhee County is lacking in business and industry anyway and if the 
cattlemen were subject to the fee increase the results would be drastic. 

The Chamber feels that livestock are an absolute necessity to the economy of 
the County and continued increase in the cost of raising livestock as compared 
to the price received for the live animal could very well jeopardize the industry. 
Current prices received for livestock are the same as received 15 years ago while 
the cost of machinery, clothing, and foods and everything that the rancher buys 
and uses has gone up nearly double. 

Therefore, it would seem very necessary for the Bureau to rescind its procla- 
mation to increase grazing fees and that fees for livestock running on Public lands 
be regulated by the Statistical Reporting Service survey. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this very important matter, I remain, 


Sincerely, 
Roy E. HerMan, President. 


Grazing fee resolution adopted by the Raft River Cattlemen’s Association at 
their Annual Meeting held 19th day of December, 1968 at Malta, Idaho. 

The Raft River Cattlemen’s Association, duly assembled at their Annual 
Meeting of the members at Malta, Idaho on December 19, 1968 does hereby adopt 
the following resolution : 

We request that there be no change at this time in either the grazing fee 
or the formula that has been used to arrive at such fee. 

This request was made after due consideration and recognition of the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. The Secretary of Interior in arriving at the proposed grazing fee did not 
consider all the costs of running livestock on Federal land that were pointed out 
in the study by the Statistical Reporting Service—namely, the capitalization 
of the cost of the permit. The permit value is recognized by other Government 
agencies, particularly the Internal Revenue Service, on appraising ranch estates 
for tax purposes and is also recognized by Government lending agencies. 

2. Any change in the regulations of such magnitude as the proposed raise in 
grazing fee should await the recommendation of the Land Law Review Commis- 
Sion and/or Congressional Hearings due to the economic impact upon the local 
economy of the Western States. 

3. We contend that such a proposal is actually contrary to the intent of the 
Taylor Grazing Act which says, in effect, fees shall be fair and equitable and 
the intent of the Act was to stabilize the livestock industry. 

4. Any increased cost of operating on Public land will result in a corresponding 
increase in costs on private land and, according to the proposed formula, will 
automatically increase Federal fees. 


IpAHO LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, Idaho, February 26, 1969. 
Hon. JAMES A. McCuuRE, 
Member of Congress, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McCLurRE: I am president of the Idaho Livestock Pro- 
duction Credit Association, Boise, Idaho. This institution was organized in 1934 
for the specific purpose of providing Short term credit for the sheep and cattle 
industry. Since organization thru 1968 our association has loaned $221,165,789 
to ranchers throughout the State of Idaho. During the past year our loan volume © 
was nearly $24,000,000. At our annual stockholders meeting held January 31, 
1969, the members present unanimously adopted a resolution directing the proper 
officers of 'the association to direct letters to the Secretary of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary of Interior, the Idaho Congressional Delegation and the Chairmen of the 
various committees conducting hearings on grazing fees, protesting the proposed 
increase in grazing fees on public lands under the direction of the United States 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

For many years the profit margin in the livestock industry has been narrowing. 
The cost of operating the ranching enterprise has increased many times over 
the price received for the products they have for sale. Any increase in grazing 
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fees will add substantially to the annual operating costs of these ranchers, re- 
sulting in even narrower margins of operating income for all, and increasing 
operating losses now being suffered by many. According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture Statistical Reporting Service, in January 1969, beef 
eattle are reported at 78% of parity, sheep at 79% of parity and wool at 44% 
of parity. This in itself is evidence that the livestock industry is not in a position 
to support the additional burden of increased grazing fees. If this disparity 
continues in the future, at the rate it has in the past, we are concerned about the 
problems of providing adequate funds for the continuation of any but the most 
financially solvent ranching operations. We believe this would not be in the best 
interest of the livestock industry or the national economy. At the present time 
we are financing some marginal loans that cannot withstand any increase in 
operating costs without a commensurate increase in income, and still remain 
in the ranching busiess. 

In view of the extremely difficult position we find ourselves in attempting to 
eontinue financing the livestock industry, and the added financial burden it will 
put on the ranchers, we respectfully urge that you use the influence of your office 
to prevent the proposed grazing fee increase from being put into effect. 

With best regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR F.. WILSON, President. 


Mr. Barrna. Is Senator Clifford Hansen in the audience? 

Mr. Aspinatt. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as Senator Hansen of 
Wyoming has asked for an appearance before this committee, I would 
ask unanimous consent that when he does appear, that he be permitted 
to appear and let his statement be made a part of the record at that 

lace,? 
R Mr. Barine. Without objection, so ordered. 

We make the same motion for Congressman John Dingell.’ 

Without objection, so ordered. 

Our next witness is the first of the departmental witnesses, Phillip 
S. Hughes, Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that all members of the 
committee are glad to have Mr. Hughes once again before the com- 
mittee. I think you are the third official executive or member of the 
executive department that’s been before the committee during the 91st 
Congress. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILLIP S. HUGHES, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Hueuss. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to be here and to ex- 
press the views of the Bureau of the Budget on the subject of grazing 
fees on public lands administered by the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture. The recent adjustments in these fees are of great 
significance, both to the affected permittees and to the owners of the 
public lands—the citizens of the United States. 

I understand the representatives of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture are also appearing before the committee. 
The witnesses from these agencies are well qualified to review this 
complex subject in detail, and their statements competently summarize 


1 Senator Hansen’s statement appears on p. 221. 
2 Congressman Dingell’s statement appears on p. 219. 
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the events which led to the recent adjustment. These agencies are living 
daily with problems associated with management of the public lands, 
and are better qualified than I to deal with the specifics. 

In the circumstances, I believe that my testimony will be most useful 
to the committee if I review very briefly the Bureau of the Budget’s 
involvement in grazing fee activities, and then briefly discuss what 
seem to me to be the three major questions before the committee. 

With respect to the Bureau of the Budget’s role and responsibility : 
Fees have been charged for grazing on the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment lands for over three decades and on Forest Service lands for over 
six decades. These fees have been gradually increased over the years, 
but do not represent anything comparable to those charged for private 
lands. In 1968; for example, the BLM fee was only 3—3 cents per 
animal unit month, about one-fifth of comparable private fees. Forest 
Service fees are somewhat higher. 

Title V of the act of August 31, 1951 states * * * “the head of each 
agency is authorized by regulation to prescribe * * * such fees, charge, 
or price * * * to be fair and equitable * * *” 

Pa is an excerpt from the statute but I think it reflects the sense 
of it. 

Bureau Circular A—25 issued pursuant to that act, establishes Gov- 
ernment-wide principles for the application of user charges and, to- 
gether with statute, provides a general foundation on which the 
recent actions on grazing fees were based. Briefly, the circular pro- 
vides that where federally owned resources are leased or sold, a fair 
market value return should be obtained. 

Varying legal authorities, administrative objectives and policies 
and historical conditions have resulted in the use by the Federal agen- 
cles of different methods to determine grazing fees. Widely varying 
fee levels have resulted on lands which otherwise have comparable 
grazing values. In most cases, the fees charged do not reflect the 
fair market value of the grazing use privilege. Audit reports of the 
General Accounting Office have noted these inconsistencies and have 
been critical of fee levels. 

In mid-1960, the Bureau of the Budget, with the participation of 
the Departments of Interior and Agriculture, undertook a broad 
study covering the entire area of user charges as they related to na- 
tural resources, including the grazing fees. Since that date the sub- 
ject of grazing fees has been under almost continuous study and re- 
view, with active Bureau of the Budget participation. 

In summary, with respect to grazing fees, as in other areas of man- 
agement of Federal property and resources, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et has attempted to deal rationally with this issue by supporting 
a fair market value return from private use of these resources. This 
objective has wide general support, but we encounter strong dif- 
ferences of view in trying to apply the general principle to specific 
areas. Grazing fees obviously have not been an exception. 

In addition to pressing for uniformity and equity in grazing fees, 
the Bureau of the Budget’s Office of Statistical Standards has given 
technical advice in the conduct of various studies and surveys made and 
in the analysis of results. We believe that this participation has helped 
to assure the validity of results and has provided thereby a sounder 
base for the course of action now underway. 
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Now, with respect to questions confronting the committee. We be- 
leve the three major questions are: (1) The validity of the data upon 
which were based the administrative actions increasing grazing fees 
and making them more uniform; (2) the question of whether the 
“permit value” should be considered in determining the grazing 
fee; and (3) the impact of the grazing fee adjustments on the users. 

Taking these questions in order, we believe that the history of this 
matter makes it clear that the action taken was based on sound infor- 
mation and was neither hasty nor uninformed. Studies of the sub- 
ject go back almost a decade. The record clearly shows that the com- 
bined expertise of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the western universities and private manage- 
ment firms has been applied conscientiously and repeatedly. Infor- 
mation from competitive bid transactions and from negotiations be- 
tween private parties supports the reasonableness of the fees being 
established. Whatever the policy issues, we believe that the validity 
of basic data should not be an issue at this point in time. 

‘Permit value” has been a troublesome question constantly in the 
minds of those working on the grazing fee problem. This is the second 
major question ias we see it that confronts the committee. Public land 
grazing permits have, through private land stock transactions, 
acquired a “permit value.” However, these are private transactions, 
which do not involve or benefit the public at large. Further, it seems 
clear that allowing the permittees a grazing fee credit on the “permit 
value” transfers the return on the property to the permittee from the 
public owners. Thus, if credit were given for all or some portion of 
the “permit value” in establishing grazing fees, the permittee in effect 
would be given a proprietary interest in the public lands. However, 
the Taylor Grazing Act says that “issuance of permit—shall not create 
any right, title, interest, or estate in or to the lands.” And court de- 
cisions have been consistent on this point. We understand that new 
court cases are testing this viewpoint and legal interpretation again. 

With respect to impact on users: The Bureau of Land Management 
has over 14,000 grazing permittees and the Forest Service has about 
15,000 in the areas affected. However, 52 percent of all Bureau of 
Land Management forage is allotted to 5 percent of the permittees. 
Thirty percent of all Forest Service forage is allotted to 8 percent. of 
the permittees. Thus, the impact of the fee increase will be borne 
primarily by the larger operators. 

Overall, according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture study, 
the increase in grazing fees over ‘the 10-year period approximates the 
impact of a 1 cent per pound drop in livestock prices. We have not been 
unmindful of the impact of the fee increase in individual cases and 
recognize that increases affect the cost of doing business. However, we 
believe that the 10-year phasing of the increase greatly facilitates ad- 
justment to it, and that considerations of equity, uniformity, law, and 
sound management of public property all required that the fee struc- 
ture be changed. . , 

In summary and conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the fee 
adjustment has been thoroughly considered and is soundly based. 
Litigation now underway will further test its legal aspects. The oppor- 
tunity for public review has been substantial and the agencies con- 
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cerned have made a sustained attempt to inform the affected graziers 
and the public at large. Increases in grazing fees by definition are in- 
creases in the cost of raising cattle. However, the cost increases are 
necessary to bring about equity and uniformity and, in our view, 
represent a reasonable and fair return to the public on the use of its 
property. We supported the actions of the Secretaries concerned in 
proceeding with the increase and will join them in keeping the whole 
matter under review and taking full account of information which 
arises from legal proceedings, congressional hearings, including this 
one certainly, and recommendations of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Mr. Hughes, I should let the questioning go to my 
chairman of the full committee who is also chairman of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission. Being a member of that Commission, 
too, I cannot see through your last statement there where you are going 
to take into review what comes up. Why is it that you couldn’t wait 
for the recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission ? 

It seems like we are coming down the homestretch now to 1970 and 
everybody in Government knows that this has been quite a study. I 
just cannot understand the position of the Bureau or the Departments, 
why you didn’t wait until this Public Land Law Review Commission 
made its report ¢ 

Mr. Hueuss. I will try and explain as best I can the reasons for pro- 
ceeding now as we see them, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all we do recognize the comprehensiveness and the impor- 
tance of the work of the Public Land Law Review Commission. And 
we would expect that if that Commission in its findings suggests a 
different course of action than that now underway, modifications could 
be made in the course of action that has been announced by the Secre- 
taries. However, the grazing fee matter has been, as I tried to indicate 
under continuous study for a long period of time within the executive 
branch and to an extent in the Congress. It seemed to us quite clear that 
the public was not receiving an equitable return on its resources. It 
seemed to us that the case was clear, therefore, for an adjustment and 
more uniformity in grazing fees and that it was appropriate to proceed 
with the action that has been announced. 

Beyond that, I think the nature of that action is adapted to continu- 
ing review by the Congress and by the executive, because it does con- 
template a very gradual increase in fees over a long period of time 
and that process in itself will facilitate review and revision if that is 
indicated. 

Mr. Barrne. I assure you from my knowledge of cattlemen in my 
own State that a 400-percent increase in the next 10 years is going to 
wipe out all the small ranches, 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize, but I had that one question in mind. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I think, Mr. Chairman, that you made a beginning 
here as far as what we are going to try to find out in these hearings 
And it is very worthwhile to have as a leadoff question. Of course you 
know, Mr. Director, the public’s got the idea that there has hese no 
increase, there has been no change in grazing fees throughout the years, 
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and that just recently we have come to the aid of the other users of 
the public lands in order to see to it that they are equitable. I’d like 
to have the record show that in 1946, 1950, 1954, 1957, 1960, 1962, 1965, 
and 1968 there were changes in the grazing fee schedule by the Bureau 
of Land Management and that they were in accordance with accepted 
formulas that everybody was working with, including the Bureau and 
the users. In some instances, the fees were raised. In one or two in- 
stances, the fees were lowered as far as that 1s concerned. In the Forest 
Service, the fees vary from forest to forest and change almost yearly. 
They were changed in 1933, 1934, 1938, 1943, 1948, 1952, 1953, 1958, 
1963, and 1968. I have had these changes placed in the record to show 
the range of fees changed. These are average fees. 

Now, the public’s been misinformed as to what the action was taken 
just recently. These fees have been raised or lowered almost yearly 
for the last almost 40 years in both Departments of Government. I 
made a request in 1959 to have a study made to see whether or not 
these changes were being done in some constructive way or whether 
or not there was some change needed. There was no real activity on 
the part of the bureaus to come up with the study that I requested so 
we authorized the Public Land Law Review Commission. This was 
one of the real reasons for the Commission operation. The Commission 
has studies going on at the present time for forage, for future demands 
for commodities of the public lands, for water, for use of occupancy 
on the public lands, for economic impacts, noneconomic impacts, user 
fees and charges, multiple use, trespass, and about 26 other studies 
that are all interwoven. We want to try to get a fix on what really 
is involved. 

Then apparently because of the fact that we were getting pretty 
close to some kind of an answer, the Departments come up and they 
spend approximately $900,000 for their own study. They put it out 
before the end of the last administration and it is a 10-year fee in- 
crease program. This is what bothers us. When you make your state- 
ment in the first paragraph that the recent adjustments of these fees 
are of great significance, you made the minor statement of the year 
as far as this committee is concerned, because that certainly is a true 
statement. Now, you make this statement: These fees have been grad- 
ually increased over the years but do not represent anything com- 
parable to those charged for private lands. 

Now, you got your information, as I understand it, from the study 
made by the Bureau of Land Management in the Department of Inte- 
rior and the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir; that 1s part of the information. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You relied solely upon their findings for the Bureau 
of the Budget’s position, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir; we’ve tried also to supplement that informa- 
tion by information on private biddings and by competitive bids for 
public lands where that was available. There are 

Mr. Asptnatu. Now, Mr. Hughes, do you have your study material 
so that you can give it to the committee at this time? 

Mr. Hucuers. The basic data for the study, Mr. Chairman, was the 
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data that you referred to, the combined Bureau of Land Management 
and Forest Service Study. 

Mr. Asprnati. That is what I thought. But I understand you to 
say you went out on your own, even though I have a hard time finding 
where the Bureau of the Budget has any authority to do this kind of 
work, you went out on your own in order to make a comparable 
study as between private lands and public lands in this respect, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hugues. No, sir; our study, Mr. Chairman, was that cooperative 
study you have referred to involving those departments. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. Then your statement was made entirely 
upon the information that was brought out by the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Hucues. The basic data was all collected through them, and 
they are the experts in this business; that is correct. . 

Mr. Asprnaty. And who in your Bureau has been the analyzer of 
this study ? 

Mr. Huaues. Well, I have tried to do some analysis of it, Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been work done by a number of people, some in our 
Natural Resources Division, some by policy level appointees. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Now, Mr. Hughes, I have had the greatest respect 
for you throughout the years, and I have great respect for your Bureau. 
IT sometimes think that your Bureau tries to run the legislative depart- 
ment as well as the executive department. But when I asked for the 
names, will you give me the names and the positions of those people 
whom you have assigned to this particular responsibility so that we 
have their names and their job descriptions in our record ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, I can give you the names. 

Mr. Sartor. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I will not 
object if the gentleman will make his request to include the names of 
the members of the Bureau of the Budget who on page 3 are sup- 
posed to have had active participation. 

Mr. Asprnaty. I will include that also. Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
unanimous consent that this information be made a part of the record 
at this point when received. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Hueuss. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. I think it 
should be borne in mind that the responsibility for the action here 
vested in the policy officials in the Bureau and in the administration. 

Mr. Asprinatu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hucues. And that the staff employees who worked on the study 
should in no sense be held responsible for those actions. 

Mr. Asprnaty. We are not holding the staff responsible. We just - 
want to find out their training, their qualifications to make these an- 
alyzations, because if I know anything at all about the publicity that’s 
been put out on this program, it is that it came out of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and that it was a part of the President’s program. If that 
is right, I want to tie it right to the mast. That is what I want to do. 

(Information submitted for the record follows:) 


PERSONNEL IN THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET INVOLVED IN THE STUDY AND ADJUST- 
MENT OF GRAZING FEES 
Policy officials 
Robert Mayo, Director * 
Phillip Hughes, Deputy Director * 
Charles Zwick, previously Director and Assistant Director ? * 
Charles Schultze, previously Director and Assistant Director ** 
Kermit Gordon, previously Director * * 
Elmer Staats, previously Deputy Director ** 
Career staff 
Samuel Cohn, Assistant Director for Budget Review * 
Raymond Bowman, Assistant Director for Statistical Standards * 
Harold Lingaid, Office of Statistical Standards staff * 
Paul Kruger, Office of statistical Standards staff * 
Ole Negaard, previously Office of Statistical Standards staff 
Carl Schwartz, Jr., Director, Natural Resources Programs Division * 
Harry McKittrick, Asst. Director, Natural Resources Programs Division ’ 
Charles Kraus, Asst. Director, Natural Resources Programs Division * 
Monte Canfield, Jr., Natural Resources Programs Division staff * 
Fitzhugh Thomas, Natural Resources Programs Division staff * 
Norman Hartness, Natural Resources Programs Division staff * 
Ronald Landis, Natural Resources Programs Division staff * 
Dennis Rapp, previously Natural Resources Programs Division staff ?* 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1969. 
Mr. PHILLIP 8. HUGHES, 
Deputy Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HucuHEs: By your letter of March 8th, the Committee was furnished 
a listing of Bureau of Budget personnel who either were, or are, working on the 
grazing fee user charge issue. 

This list furnishes only part of the information regarding personnel that the 
Committee requested. If you will refer to the request for information as it 
appears on pages 34 and 35 of the transcript, you will find that the request was 
for the name, position, training and general qualifications of personnel who 
actively participated in the preparation, review or analysis of the study. 

The additional information will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


Notrre.—The enclosures mentioned are in the record of the hearings. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 2, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Charman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of March 13, 1969, regard- 
ing a listing of personnel, positions, training (education), and general quali- 
fications of Bureau of the Budget personnel who worked on the grazing fees issue. 
The listing is enclosed. 

Sincerely, 
(S) Sam HuGHEs, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Deputy Director. 
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PERSONNEL INFORMATION ON BUREAU OF THE BUDGET STAFF INVOLVED IN THE 
Stupy AND ADJUSTMENT OF GRAZING FEES 


POLICY OFFICIALS 


Robert Mayo, Budget Director’ 

B.A. from Univ. of Washington, 1937; M.B.A. in 1988 from same school; 1938— 
41, Director of Research and tax auditor, Washington State Tax Commission ; 
Staff employee in Office of the Secretary of the Treasury from 1941-60; in 1960, 
appointed Vice President, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, until 1969; 1969, Budget Director. 


Phillip S. Hughes, Deputy Budget Director’ 

B.A. from Univ. of Washington in Sociology, 1988; Chief, Research and Sta- 
tistics, Washington State Department of Social Security, 1941-43; Senior Labor 
Market Analyst, War Manpower Commission, Seattle, 1948-44; U.S. Navy, 1944— 
46; Statistician and Chief, Research Division, Seattle Veterans Administration 
branch office, 1946-49; to Hstimates Division, Bureau of the Budget in 1949 
working on VA insurance, vocational rehabilitation and education programs; 
1951, was assigned non-medical activities of Veterans Administration; 1953, 
became Assistant Division Chief, Labor and Welfare Division, working on Social 
Security and Veterans (non-medical) programs; 1955, Deputy Chief of Office of 
Legislative Reference; 1958, Assistant Budget Director for Legislative Reference ; 
since 1966, Deputy Budget Director; received National Civil Service League 
Career Service Award in 1962 and Budget Bureau Director’s Exceptional Service 
Award in 1965. 

Charles Zwick, previously Director and Assistant Budget Director ** 

B.S. in Agricultural Economics in 1950 from Univ. of Connecticut; M.S. in 
1951 from same school, same field; Ph.D. from Harvard Uniy. in Economics in 
1954; U.S. Army, 1946-47 ; Instructor at Univ. of Connecticut in 1951 and Instruc- 
tor at Harvard Univ., 1954-56; Head of Logistics Department and later a Mem- 
ber of the Research Council, Rand Corporation, 1956-65; Assistant Budget Direec- 
tor in 1965; and Director, 1968-69. 


Charles Schultze, previously Director and Assistant Budget Director ** 


B.A. in Economics from Georgetown Univ. in 1948; M.A. in Economics from 
Maryland Univ. in 1950 and a Ph. D. same school, same field, in 1960; U.S. Army, 
1943-46; administrative assistant to Democratic National Committee, 1948; Re- 
search Specialist with Army Security Agency, 1948—49 ; instructor at College of St. 
Thomas, 1949-51; Economist with the Office of Price Stabilization, 1951-52; 
Economist with Council of Economic Advisers, 1952-53 ; Economist, Machine and 
Allied Products Institute, 1953-54; Economist, Council of Economic Advisers, 
1954-59; Associate Professor of Economics, Indiana Univ., 1959-61; Professor of 
Economics, Maryland Univ., 1961-62 and 65; Senior Staff Member, Brookings In- 
stitution, 1965; Assistant Budget Director, 1965; Budget Director, 1965-68. 


Kermit Gordon, previously Director, Bureau of the Budget ** 


B.A. in Economics from Swarthmore College, 1938: Rhodes Scholar, University 
College, Oxford, 1938-39; Swarthmore College (honorary) L.L.D., 1963; Office of 
Price Administration, 1941-43 ; U.S. Army, Office of Strategic Services, 1943-45 ; 
Special Assistant, Office of the ’Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, 1945-46; Department of Economics, Williams College, 1946-63 : 
Consultant, Department of State, 1946-53; Associate to Administrator, Merrill 
Foundation for Advancement of Financial Knowledge, 1947-56 ; Consultant, White 
House Office, 1950; Economic Consultant, Office of Price Stabilization, 1951 ; 
Professor of Economics, Williams College, 1955-63; Executive Associate, Ford 
Foundation, 1956-57; Member, Board of Editors, American Economic Review, 
1958-60; Director of Program in Hconomic Development and Administration, 
Ford Foundation, 1960-61; Member, Council of Economic Advisers, 1961-62; 
Budget Director, 1962-65. 


Elmer Staats, previously Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget ?* 


B.A. in History and Economics from McPherson College, 1985; M.A. in Political 
Science at the Univ. of Kansas, 1936; Ph. D. in Political Science, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, 1939; Fellow, Brookings Institution, 1938-39; Research Assistant, Kansas 
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Legislative Council, 1986; Teaching Assistant, Department of Political Science, 
Univ. of Minnesota, 1936-38; Staff Member, Public Administration Service, 
1937-38; to Budget Bureau in 1939 as Acting and Assistant Personnel Officer ; 
Administrative Management Division, 1940, working on survey of Interior De- 
partment legal services, defense and war organization; Estimates Division in 
1948, working on Office of Price Administration, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Office of Economic Stabilization and other war agencies; 1945, 
headed the war agencies group; 1947, was Assistant to the Budget Director ; 1947, 
became Chief of Legislative Reference; 1949, Executive Assistant Budget Di- 
rector ; 1953, left Budget Bureau to become Assistant Director, Research, Marshall 
Field Co.; 1953-58, Executive Office, Operations Coordinating Board, National 
Security Council; Assistant Budget Director, 1959; Deputy Budget Director, 
1959-65; lecturer in public administration, George Washington Univ., 1944-49; 
Rockefeller Public Service Award, 1961. 


CAREER STAFF 


Samuel Cohn, Assistant Budget Director for Budget Review * 


B.A. in Mathematics from Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1936; Univ. of Pennsylvania 
graduate school work in Economics, 1938-42 ; National Research Project, Phila- 
delphia, 1936-37; Industrial Research Department, Wharton School, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 1938-39 and 1941-42; Philadelphia Housing Authority, 1939-41; 
Redistribution Division, War Production Board, 1942; Army Air Force, 1943-45; 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 1946-47; Budget Bureau, Fiscal 
Analysis Division, 1947; in 1952, became principal assistant to Economic Adviser, 
Officer of Budget Review; 1953, named Chief Economist, OBR; 1955, Chief of 
Fiscal Analysis; 1961, Deputy for Fiscal Analysis; 1963, Deputy for Budgetary 
Administration ; 1966, Assistant Budget Director for Budget Review; in 1962, re- 
ceived Budget Director’s Exceptional Service Award and in 1968 received the 
National Civil Service League Career Service Award. 


Raymond Bowman, Assistant Budget Director for Statistical Standards* 


B.S. in Economics from Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1925; Ph. D. in Economics, 
same school, 1933; attended summer sessions at Univ. of Chicago, 1929-30; was 
an Economics Instructor, Washington and Jefferson College and Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 1927-28; Univ. of Pennsylvania faculty, 1928-57 (Chairman 
of Economics Department, 1949-55) ; Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, 1989-42; temporary assignments with the Federal 
Government include: War Production Board, 1942-44; Director of Progress Re- 
porting and Statistics, Office of Contract Settlement, 1944-45; Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Research, Surplus Property Administration, 1945-46; joined Budget 
Bureau’s Office of Statistical Standards in 1955 as Assistant Budget Director for 
that Office; is U.S. representative on the U.S. Statistical Commission, U.S. Mem- 
ber of U.N. Contributions Committee; received the Budget Director’s Exceptional 
Service Award in 1962. 


Harold Lingard, analytical statistician (economist), Office of Statistical Stand- 
ards * 

Attended St. Olaf College, 1927-29; B.A. in Economics from Univ. of Wis- 
consin, 1932; graduate study that school i in 1988 and at American Univ. in 1938—41 
in Economics ; Secretary to trustees liquidating bank, 1933-35; Assistant Agri- 
cultural Economist, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1935-36 ; Supervisor for special survey, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1936-57 ; Agricultural Economist BAK, 1938— 
43; U.S. Army, 1943-45; Agricultural Economist, BAH, 1945-51; in Budget 
Bureaw’s Office of Statistical Standards since 1951, specializing in agricultural 
production marketing statistics, chemicals and minerals. 


Paul Krueger, Assistant Office Director for Economic Statistics, Office of Statis- 
tical Standards * 


B.A. in Economics from Univ. of Missouri in 1929, M.A. same subject and 
school, 1980; graduate study at Univ. of Chicago, 1933-84; instructor in Hco- 
nomics and Mathematics, Commerce School, Univ. of ‘Alabama, 1930-33 ; Univ. 
of Newark, 1934-35; Coordinating Committee, Central Statistical Board and 
Works Progress Administration, 1935-388; housing economist with the Public 
Housing Administration, 1938-47; joined Budget Bureau’s Office of Statistical 
Standards in 1947 working on housing and construction; in 1950, became Asso- 
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ciate Clearance Officer; 1956, Clearance Officer; 1960, Assistant Chief of Office 
for Economic Statistics; 1967, Assistant Director of Office for HEconomic 
Statistics. 

Ole Negaard, analytical statistician (economist) , Office of Statistical Standards ** 


B.S. in Economics from Univ. of Minnesota in 1926; graduate study there, 
1926-28: instructor at Univ. of Wyoming, 1928-30; Social Science Research 
Fellow, Harvard Univ. 1930-31; Fellow, Brookings Institution, 1931-32; Harvard 
Univ., 1932-83; Assistant Professor of Economics, South Dakota State College, 
1933-35; Staff member of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1935-39; joined 
Budget Bureau’s Office of Statistical Standards in 1939 and continued until 1966 
in fields of agricultural statistics, control programs, credit farm costs and in- 
come, food processing and distribution, forestry, fisheries and recreation. 

Carl H. Schwartz, Jr., Division Director, Natural Resources Programs Division * 

B.A. in Economics, Univ. of Michigan, 1932; M.B.A. in Business Administration 
from that school in 1933; Ph.D. in Economics from Columbia Univ. in 1938; 
worked in production control and accounting part-time, 1925-34; University 
Fellow at Columbia Univ., 1933-34; in charge of operating analysis, Farm Credit 
Administration, 1934-42; joined Bureau of the Budget’s Estimates Division in 
1942 working on Agriculture programs; in 1943, on housing and lending agencies, 
in 1944, head of group “XII”? (Commerce, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and various independent agencies); was Bureau Coordinator for corporation 
budgets, 1945-46; in 1947, named Assistant Chief, Estimates Division; in 1952, 
named Chief of Resources and Civil Works Division; the 1967 reorganization 
of the Bureau changed his title to present; in 1964, received the Budget Direc- 
tor’s Hxceptional Service Award and in 1965 received the National Civil Service 
League Career Service Award. 


Harry McKittrick, Assistant Division Director for Interior Department Pro- 
grams, Natural Resources Programs Division * 


B.A. in Economics and Business Administration from Park College in 1943; 
National Institute of Public Affairs intern, 1943; Kansas City Quartermaster 
Depot, 1941-42; joined Bureau of the Budget’s Estimates Division in 1943, work- 
ing on the War Department; in 1947, worked in National Security Branch; in 
1948, on loan to State Department; in 1949, was Staff Assistant to the Budget 
Director; also worked in Fiscal Analysis Division on national defense programs; 
transferred to Legislative Reference Office in 1950, working on legislative liaison 
and program analysis; transferred to Resources and Civil Works Division in 
1954, assigned Agriculture programs; in 1957 became Assistant Division Chief 
for Interior Department programs; in 1967 reorganization his title changed to 
present title. 


Charles Kraus, Assistant Division Director for Agriculture programs, Natural 
Resources Programs Division * 


Attended Washburn College in 1931-32; B.S. in Business Administration and 
Accounting from Univ. of Kansas in 1938; Accountant, Skelly Oil Company, 
1938-39 ; Field Representative for Federal Security Board, 1939-42; Accountant, 
Farm Credit Administration, 1942-45; Treasurer and Accountant, Viking Manu- 
facturing Company, 1945-49; joined Budget Bureau’s Estimates Division in 
1949, working on Agricultural programs; in 1957, became Assistant Division 
Chief for Agriculture programs, Resources and Civil Works Division; in 1967, 
Bureau reorganization changed his title to present title. 


Monte Canfield, Jr.. Budget Examiner, Natural Resources Programs Diwision? 


Attended Washburn Univ., 1956-58; B.A. in Political Science from Wichita 
Univ. in 1960; M.A. in Political Science from Univ. of Colorado in 1963 ; graduate 
study in Government at Cornell Univ. in 1961-62; Advertising Manager Lakin 
Kansas, Independent (newspaper), 1958; Assistant to Director of Management 
Development Programs; New York State Civil Service Department while a 
Public Administration Intern there, 1962-63; joined Budget Bureau’s Resources 
and Civil Works Division 1963, working on Corps of Engineers-Civil. Interstate 
Water Compacts, U.S. Water Study Commissions, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission ; in 1966, began working on Interior Department programs partic- 
ularly, U.S. Geological Survey, Bureau of Land Management and Office of Water 
Resources Research to present. 
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Fitzhugh Thomas, Budget Examiner, Natural Resources Programs Division? 
Attended George Washington Uniy., 1959; Univ. of Virginia, 1959-60; B.A. 

from George Washington Univ. in Economics in 1962; U.S. Army, 1943-46; 

cattle farm manager, 1946-59; joined Budget Bureau’s Resources and Civil 

Works Division in 1962, working on Agricultural programs; currently assigned 

Forest Service programs. 

Roman Hartness, Budget Examiner, Natural Resources Program Division * 

B.A. from Harvard College in Political Science, 1956; graduate study at Univ. 
of Maryland in Economics from 1962 to present; Business and Economics librar- 
ies, Tulsa Public Library, 1959-62; Teaching Assistant, Univ. of Maryland, 
1963-65 ; Social Science Researcher, Labor Management Services Administra- 
tion, summer, 1964; Instructor, Department Information Systems Management, 
Univ. of Maryland, 1965 to present; joined Budget Bureau’s Director’s Office 
staff working on PPBS in 1965; transferred to Resources and Civil Works 
Division in 1966, working in Special Projects Branch; in 1967 was named 
Assistant to the Division Director for PPBS; to present. 

Ronald Landis, Budget Examiner, Natural Resources Programs Division? 

B.A. from Franklin and Marshall College in Political Science in 1955; M.P.A. 
in Public Administration in 1956 from Syracuse Univ.; Budget Analyst with 
State of Wisconsin, 1956-61; joined Budget Bureau’s Office of Budget Review 
in 1961, working in budget methods area, during same year transferred to 
Resources and Civil Works Division to work on Agricultural programs including 
Forest Service programs until two years ago, assigned other Agriculture 
Department programs at present. 

Dennis Rapp, previously Budget Examiner, Resources and Civil Works Divi- 
sion (now called Natural Resources Programs Division) 7? 

B.S. in Forestry from Univ. of Minnesota in 1952; M.P.A. in Public Administra- 
tion from Harvard Univ. in 1958; U.S. Air Force, 1952-55; Research Forester, 
Lake Studies Forest Experiment Station, 1955-56; Management Intern, De- 
partment of the Interior 1956-57; Program Analyst, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, 1958-60; Policy Analyst, Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, 1960-61; joined Budget Bureau’s Resources and Civil Works Division 
in 1961 working on Interstate Compacts, U.S. River Basin Study Commissions, 
Corps of Engineers—Civil; from 1963 to 1965 worked on Interior Department 
programs, particularly U.S. Geological Survey, Bureau of Land Management, 
Bureau of Mines, Office of Oil and Gas, Office of Minerals Exploration, President’s 
Energy Study Committee. 


Mr. Asprnaty. Now, Mr. Hughes, in your statement you make a 
further statement relative to policy, that it is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to collect grazing fees. And this we will all 
agree to. But let me ask you this. What is the principle of your Bureau 
at the present time? Is it to make money off of these lands of the 
United States, or is it to permit multiple use of these lands of the 
United States, or it is for the purpose of taking whatever money 
that they have to build up the values that are inherent within these 
lands of the United States? 

In other words, is it to try to find a comparability between private 
lands and public lands, or is it to make money, or is it to build up the 
money? Is it to be a good husband or is it to be a miserly husband ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I could divide 
our policy into any one of those. Certainly, we are not trying to be 
miserly. 

Mr, Asprnauu. Well, may I say to you, Mr. Director, if you are not 
trying to be miserly, then these lands should have improved in their 
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erazing qualities a whole lot during the last 40 years, and only in a few 
instances have they so improved. You know this is a fact, and all that 
know anything about it will have to agree to this. 

Now, you may go ahead. 

Mr. Hucurs. As we understand the laws, Mr. Chairman, and as we 
believe in good management policy, it seemed to us that pursuant to 
title V of the 1951 act that I mentioned, we should undertake to do 
what we could to establish more uniform, more fair and more equitable 
fees for the use of the public’s property. We issued the circular that 
I mentioned, circular A-25, as a general guidance to the executive 
branch in determining user charges and in applying them, and we have 
tried over the years to implement, to carry out that circular and that 
policy. The policy where the use, sale, or lease of public property is 
concerned has contemplated in general that a fair market value should 
be obtained and the objective of the studies which you referred to and 
which I referred to in my statement was to obtain fair market value for 
the public’s domain. 

We certainly would agree with you that the property should be 
improved by its owners, the public, and by the Government which in a 
sense is the trustee for the public, that the caliber of the domain and 
the grazing should be improved, and we would hope that has been the 
case. 

It is my understanding that there have been substantial improve- 
ments in it, but I think the representatives of the two agencies are 
better able to talk to that point than I. 

Mr. Asprnau. Well, what bothers me a little bit, Mr. Hughes, you go 
back to 1951 to quote your authority, yet between 1951 and 1968 you 
followed the agreed upon system as far as fees were concerned. Even 
after I had made a request in 1959, it took approximately 10 years to 
come up with what two departments thought was the equitable manner 
in which to do this. 

Now, it just seems to me that it is a little bit difficult for the ordi- 
nary person to understand why all of a sudden, just as the Public 
Land Law Review Commission was getting ready to report, the 
answer was finally found. After some 10 years of sitting on your desk 
chairs and writing on the table you found the answer that you think 
satisfies people. And as I understand it, what you are doing now is to 
try to get the fair market value from any of the users of the public 
lands, is that correct? 

Mr. Hucuns. We are attempting to move toward that objective, Mr. 
Chairman, with this scheduled increase in grazing fees. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. Now, let me ask you the $64 question. In 
the beginning it was the squatters that were unauthorized users of the - 
public land, and then we had the fur trappers that were the unau- 
thorized users, and then we had the graziers that were unauthorized 
users, and then we had the miners that were unauthorized users. All 
these years we have tried by some means or other to come up with 
the means of how to take care of this unauthorized use and to legalize 
the use and to charge reasonable fees for such use. Now, recreationists, 
are they users of the public land values, Mr. Hughes? 
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Mr. Huaues. Surely they are. 

Mr. Aspinaty. All right. Now, do such users as recreationists at 
the present time, do they pay fair market value for the use of these 
resources? Have you made a study on this? 

Mr. Hueues. We have, as you know, Mr. Chairman, pressed for fees 
for use of camping facilities in the forest and the parks, and for the 
charging of fees where recreation was available and where special 
facilities were available. 

With regard to the passage of time, 10 years, which you referred 
to, these are difficult and complicated and controversial matters. So 
far as the Bureau of the Budget is concerned, we would have been 
delighted had action been possible by the responsible agencies earlier 
than it was. I think that fact probably speaks for itself. Nonetheless, 
the action did finally take place, and 1t seemed to us that 1t was con- 
sistent with the law and was sound public policy, and we, therefore, 
supported it. 

Mr. Asprnati. Would your Bureau be favorable toward a fair and 
equitable charge by recreationists and fishermen and hunters over 
and above the State license that is involved in such cases? 

Mr, Hugues. I personally would be, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. [ am not asking you personally, because I have got the 
greatest admiration for you personally of anybody in this room. I am 
asking about your Bureau. 

Mr. Hucues. I think on the basis of our circular A-25, Mr. Chair- 
man, we would favor appropriate charges for extra services rendered 
to those who use the public property. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Comparing these last raises for graziers, I under- 
stood you to say that you depended in the Bureau of the Budget upon 
the formula that. the two other bureaus came up with, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. We have supported the conclusions reached in 
this study that we have been discussing. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You have a full understanding of the controversy 
over the value of the permit, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hucuss. Yes, sir, I believe I do. A full understanding may be 
an overstatement. I have a considerable understanding of it. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And you have an understanding of the way that these 
permits have been transferred with values being placed upon them 
and the transfer of the base properties concerned, and you have an 
understanding of a banker’s position in the lending of money to carry 
on the operations, and you have a fair understanding of the record 
of the Bureau of Land Management in the Department of the Interior 
and the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture accepting 
and recognizing this record of businessmen and user's alike and also 
of the administrators accepting and recognizing the value attached 
to the grazing permit, is that right ? 

Mr. Hucurs. I am aware of some of this history ; yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspinatu. And you also understand that this failure of the 
departments to recognize the permit value as a cost of doing business 
is the only place where the graziers really disagree with the depart- 
ments in the setting of grazing fees at this time. 
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Mr. Hucues. I believe the permit value question is in a sense the 
$64 question here. 

Mr. Asprnau. All right. Now, Mr. Director, why was it necessary 
under those circumstances to go out on a 10-year program when up 
to now we have only had a 1-year program for the raising of grazing 
fees. Why was it necessary to go out on a 10-year program in order 
to carry out certain ideology that happened to prevail during the 
last administration thereby embarrassing this administration ? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, clearly, Mr. Chairman, the intent was not to 
embarrass the administration nor the Congress. 

Mr. Asprnaxu. If that is true, why wasn’t this done 6 months before 
or why wasn’t it delayed until this administration could take up con- 
sideration of what was involved? 

Mr. Hvueuss. Well, as to the 6 months before, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
it could have been. That is all that I can say. I can only speculate on 
the reasons why it was not done. 

With respect to further delay in the action, I can only repeat what 
I have indicated. We felt that the case for an adjustment, a phased 
adjustment, was clear and that it should be launched when we could, 
when the agencies were willing to do it. 

With respect to the permit value, which I think is the heart of the 
problem, I would like to express my understanding of the situation 
and my rationale, if you will, for the exclusion of the permit value 
from the computations that resulted in the setting of the fees. 

It seems to me that a very substantial portion of permit value, 
perhaps nearly all of it, is a reflection of the fact that over the years 
grazing fees have been lower than comparable fees on private lands. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Now, Mr. Director, I am going to let you make your 
statement that that is the way you feel and the Office of the Budget 
feels, but you have people on this committee and in Congress that will 
take issue with you on that statement. 

Mr. Hueues. I certainly accept that, Mr. Chairman. I thought you 
were asking me the question. 

Mr. Asprna.u. I was. I want you to continue. 

Mr. Hueues. Fine. It seems to me that the permit value does reflect 
at least in large part a value that has accrued because the fees charged 
for grazing on the public lands were not commensurate with those 
charged for grazing on the private lands. Thus to an extent, permit 
value reflects value that would otherwise accrue to the public if fees 
had been at levels commensurate with the value of the grazing rights. 

If permit value, therefore, were deducted in some fashion from the 
fees charged, the effect of that would be to perpetuate a situation in 
which the public continued to receive less than the value of its prop- 
erty. And it is on this account, apart from perhaps equally valid but . 
more technical legal considerations that permit values should not be 
a factor in the establishment of grazing fees. We think that sound 
policy requires that the fees be adjusted as promptly as is consistent 
with the history in this matter to levels that would fully reflect the 
value to the grazier of the public domain which the grazier uses. 

Mr. Asprnatt. It is not my purpose to carry on a debate. I am going 
to let that answer rest. 
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Now, you know that we had scheduled before this committee in 
February 1968, over a year ago, hearings on grazing fees, and that 
we postponed these on the request of the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management. Did you know that? 

Mr. Huaues. No, I was not aware of that. I may have been aware 
at the time. I don’t recall it now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspinatx. Well, I think you will find out it is a fact. We have the 
records of letters to the two agencies and their replies. And yet without 
taking this committee or its counterpart in the other body into its 
confidence so that we could have a hearing on these fees, these fees 
were raised after Congress went out of existence, this last Congress. No 
wonder some of us feel as if we have been imposed upon. 

I just have one more question. I don’t understand the significance of 
this paragraph, with respect to impact on users: 

The Bureau of Land Management has over 14,000 permittees and the Forest 
Service has about 15,000 in the areas affected. However, 52 percent of ‘all Bureau 
of Land Management forage is allotted to 23 percent of the permittees. Thirty 
percent of all Forest Service forage is allotted 8 percent of the permittees. Thus, 
the impact of the fee increase will be borne primarily by the large operators. 

Are you trying to base the logic and the rationale for the fee 
increase and this additional burden upon the proposition that the 
people most affected are simply large operators; that large operators 
will be able to grow under our economic system and therefore should 
pay more? It isn’t a question of bigness or largeness that you are 
trying to bring to our attention, is it? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. Our essential point is that we believe the 
public should receive a fair market value for the use of its resources. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You are not going to get any more out of the big 
operator than you are a smal] ‘operator? 

Mr. Hueurs. We will get no more per head. We will get more in 
total. And that was the import of the paragraph. We were simply 
trying to say, Mr. Chairman, that there 1s a concentration of permits 
and that that will result in the increased fees being correspondingly 
concentrated. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Well, Mr. Hughes, this is true with every business 
venture in the United States today, is it not? 

Mr. Huenes. It is certainly true with many. I don’t know with all. 
It is certainly true with many. 

Mr. Asprnauu. It seems to me here that just because there seem 
to be larger operators in this field, we are going to get more money 
out of them. That does not seem to be an equitable rationale on which 
to base the increased fees. 

Mr. Hucues. I was trying to talk to the question of the impact of 
the fees on the users and on concern with the smaller versus the 
larger operator, and that was the only point of the paragraph. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Well, only one more question and I am going to 
sto 

Was j it not during the administration and supervision of the Forest 
Service and under the Bureau of Land Management that those with 
the larger base properties became the larger operators and they got 
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the larger permits, or the permits to run a larger number of livestock, 
is that not true? 

Mr. Huaues. As far as I know that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnau. Yes, that is true. 

Thank you very much. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. Barrtne. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask that the members 
consent that Bureau circular A-25 be made a part of the record so 
that we can conveniently refer to it. 

Mr. Asprnatt. That is all right. I reserve the right to object unless 
we place into the record at the same time the copies of the letters refer- 
ring to our proposed hearings of February 5 and 6, 1968, that I referred 
to earlier. 

Mr. Hucues. Does the committee have the circular, Mr. Chairman. 
Do you wish us to furnish it ? 

Mr. Bartne. I would like to have that for the record. 

Mr. Hucuss. We will provide it. 

Mr. Barrne. Thank you. 

(Information for the record follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1959. 


CIRCULAR NO. A-25 


To: The heads of Executive Departments and establishments. 
Subject: User Charges. 


1. Purpose.—Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 58-3 of November 13, 1957, set 
forth some general policies for developing an equitable and uniform system of 
charges for certain Government services and property. This Circular incorporates 
the policies contained in that Bulletin and gives further information with respect 
to: (a) the scope of user charge activities; (b) guidelines for carrying out the 
approved policies; and (c) agency submission of periodic status reports. It also 
prescribes Standard Form No. 4 on which periodic status reports are required. 

Because this Circular applies also to the areas previously covered by Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-28 of January 23, 1954, that Circular is hereby 
rescinded. 

2. Coverage.—Except for exclusions specifically made hereafter, the provisions 
of this Circular cover all Federal activities which convey special benefits to re- 
cipients above and beyond those accruing to the public at large. The specific 
exclusions which continue to be governed by separate policies are fringe benefits 
for military personnel and civilian employees; sale or disposal under approved 
programs of surplus property; postal rates; interest rates; and fee aspects of 
certain water resources projects (power, flood control, and irrigation). In addi- 
tion this Circular does not apply to activities of the legislative and judicial 
branches, the municipal government of the District of Columbia, the Panama 
Canal Company or the Canal Zone Government. 

3. General policy.—A reasonable charge as described below, should be made to 
each identifiable recipient for a measurable unit or amount of Government sery- 
ice or property from which he derives a special benefit. 

a. Special services. 

(1) Where a service (or privilege) provides special benefits to an identifiable 
recipient above and beyond those which accrue to the public at large, a charge 
should be imposed to recover the full cost to the Federal Government of render- 


1Qetters dated Jan. 29, 1968, from Ed Cliff to the Chairman; Feb. 1 from the Chairman 
to Ed Cliff, and Feb. 13 from Ed Cliff to the Chairman will be found beginning on p. 12. 
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ing that service. For example, a special benefit will be considered to accrue and 
a charge should be imposed when .a Government-rendered service : 

(a) Enables the beneficiary to obtain more immediate or substantial gains 
or values (which may or may not be measurable in monetary terms) than 
those which accrue to the general public (e.g., receiving 'a patent, crop in- 
surance, or a license to carry on a specific business) ; or 

(0) Provides business stability or assures public confidence in the business 
activity of the beneficiary (e.g., certificates of necessity and convenience for 
airline routes, or safety inspections of craft) ; or 

(c) Is performed at the request of the recipient and is above and beyond 
the services regularly received by other members of the same industry or 
group, or of the general public (e.g., receiving a passport, visa, airman’s 
certificate or an inspection after regular duty hours). 

(2) No charge should be made for services when the identification of the ulti- 
mate beneficiary is obscure and the service can be primarily considered as bene- 
fitting broadly the general public (e.g. licensing of new biological products). 

b. Lease or sale-——Where federally owned resources or property are leased or 
sold a fair market value should be obtained. Charges are to be determined by 
the application of sound business management principles, and so far as practica- 
ble and feasible in accordance with comparable commercial practices. Charges 
need not be limited to the recovery of costs; they may produce net revenues to 
the Government. 

4, Agency responsibility.—The responsibility for the initiation, development, 
and adoption of schedules of charges and fees consistent with the policies in this 
Circular continues to rest with the agency. Hach agency shall: 

a. Identify the services or activities covered by this Circular; 

b. Determine the extent of the special benefits provided ; 

ec. Apply accepted cost accounting principles in determining costs ; 

d. Establish the charges; and 

e. In determining the charges for the lease and sale of Government-owned re- 
sources or property, apply sound business management principles and comparable 
commercial practices. 


5. Cost, fees and receipts, and their determination. 


a. Determination of costs.—Costs shall be determined or estimated from the 
best available records in the agency, and new cost accounting systems will not be 
established solely for this purpose. The cost computation shall cover the direct 
and indirect costs to the Government of carrying out the activity, including but 
not limited to: 

(1) Salaries, employee leave, travel expense, rent, cost of fee collection, postage, 
maintenance, operation and depreciation of buildings and equipment, and person- 
nel costs other than direct salaries (e.g., retirement and employee insurance) ; 

(2) A proportionate share of the agency’s management and supervisory costs; 

(3) A proportionate share of military pay and allowances, where applicable ; 

(4) The costs of enforcement, research, establishing standards and regulation, 
to the extent they are determined by the agency head to be properly chargeable to 
the activity. 

b. Establishment of fees to recover costs.—Each agency shall establish fees in 
accordance with the policies and procedures herein set forth. The provisions of 
this Circular, however, are not to be construed in such a way as to reduce or 
eliminate fees and charges in effect on the date of its issuance. The maximum 
fee for a special service will be governed by its total cost and not by the value 
of the service to the recipient. The cost of providing the service shall be reviewed 
every year and the fees adjusted as necessary. In establishing new fees and 
increasing existing fees the agency may make exceptions to the general policy 
(paragraph 3, above) under such conditions as illustrated below. 

(1) The incremental cost of collecting the fees would be an unduly large part 
of the receipts from the activity. 

(2) The furnishing of the service without charge is an appropriate courtesy 
to a foreign country or international organization; or comparable fees are set on 
a reciprocal basis with a foreign country. 
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(3) The recipient is engaged in a nonprofit activity designed for the public 
safety, health, or welfare. 

(4) Payment of the full fee by a State, local government, or nonprofit group 
would not be in the interest of the program. 

c. Disposition of receipts.—Legislative proposals shall generally avoid disturb- 
ing the present rule that collections go into the general fund of the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. However, exceptions may be made where: 

(1) It is intended that an agency or program or a specifically identifiable part 
of a program be operated on a substantially self-sustaining basis from receipts 
for services performed or from the sale of products or use of Government-owned 
resources or property. 

(2) 'The agency can show that the initiation or increase of fees or charges is 
not feasible without earmarking of receipts. 

(3) The receipts are in payment of the cost of authorized special benefits for 
which the demand is irregular or unpredictable, such as inspections performed 
upon request outside the regular duty hours. 

This Circular is not intended to change the present system of sharing with 
States and counties receipts from the lease of certain lands and the sale of cer- 
tain resources. 

6. Changes in existing law.—In cases where collection of fees and charges for 
services or property in accordance with this Circular is limited or restricted by 
provisions of existing law, the agencies concerned will submit appropriate 
remedial legislative proposals to the Bureau of the Budget under the established 
clearance procedure, as provided in Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-19. 

7. New activities—In the establishment of new Federal activities which would 
provide special benefits, the agencies concerned are to apply the policies and 
criteria set forth in this Circular. 

8. Reports to the Bureau of the Budget.—Each agency shall make a report by 
December 31, 1969, for each bureau or comparable organizational unit, of the 
costs and charges for all services or property covered by this Circular, and shall 
also make a report of changes not later than December 31 of each succeeding 
year as a result of its annual review of such costs and charges. The initial 
report for any new agency hereafter established (including those established by 
reorganization) shall be submitted on December 31 following the end of the first 
fiseal year during which the agency was in operation. Each report shall cover 
the situation as of the preceding June 30, and shall be prepared in accordance 
with the instructions set forth in the attachments to this Circular. 

By direction of the President : 

MAvRICE H. Stans, Director. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF ANNUAL REPORTS ON USER CHARGES 


1. Form and coverage of reports.—Reports shall be prepared on Standard 
Form No. 4, as illustrated in Attachment B. An original and two copies will be 
required. 

The initial report should represent a complete inventory of all services of the 
agency which provide a special benefit to recipients above and beyond those 
accruing to the public at large, and all activities under which federally owned 
resources or property are or could be sold or leased. 

Subsequent reports covering the annual review of costs and charges shall 
cover only (a) services and activities not reported earlier; (b) services and ac- 
tivities for which charges have been changed; and (c) services and activities for 
which changes in the applicable category (as described below) have taken place. 

2. Preparation of Standard Form No. 4. 

a. A separate form will be prepared for each of the following categories, where 
applicable: 
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(1) Special services for which existing charges are producing full cost 
recovery ; and lease or sale activities which are returning fair market value. 

(2) Special services for which existing charges are producing less than 
full cost recovery ; and lease or sale activities for which less than fair market 
value is being obtained. 

(3) Special services and activities for which no charges are currently 
being made, and for which charges are apparently required by the provisions 
of this Circular. 

(4) Special services and activities for which no charges are to be made in 
accordance with the policy guidelines and exceptions provided in this 
Circular. 

(5) Services and activities which have been discontinued or transferred 
to other agencies since the previous report. (This category is not applicable 
to the initial report.) The category of items covered by each form will be 
identified in the heading by placing an ‘X”’ in the box corresponding with 
the number of the category as shown above. Forms needs not be submitted 
for categories in which there is nothing to be reported. 

b. Columns on the form will be completed as follows: 

(1) Enter the identification number for the service or activity. Each serv- 
ice and activity shall be assigned an identification number which shall be 
retained from year to year, to facilitate identification in future annual 
reports. Agencies may devise their own coding systems for this purpose. 

(2) List each special service provided under a heading “Special services’, 
and each lease or sale activity under a heading “Lease or Sale.” 

(8) Enter the unit for measuring the service or property provided. 

(4) Enter the amount of the charge being made for each unit as of the 
preceding June 30. In cases where there are various rates for differing situ- 
ations, a Summary schedule of rates may be attached in lieu of listing each 
rate individually. 

(5) Enter the date the charge shown in column 4 became effective. 

(6) Enter the amount of the charge which was made previous to the date 
in column 5. 

(7) Enter the number of units of activity for the last completed fiscal 
year. 

(8) Enter (in thousands of dollars) the cost of providing the service or 
the fair market value of resources or property sold or leased. 

(9) Enter (in thousands of dollars) the amount of collections (net of 
refunds) during the last completed fiscal year. 

(10) Enter the symbol of the receipt account, appropriation account, or fund 
account (excluding deposit funds) to which the collections were or will be 
credited. 

(11) Enter any pertinent explanatory comments relating to the information 
shown in the preceding columns. On reports covering categories 2, 3, and 4, 
specifically note in this column, for each item, the reason(s) that full cost re- 
covery or fair market value is not obtained. Also indicate whether full cost 
recovery for special services or fair market value for lease and sale activities 
ean be obtained under existing law; the status of specific legislative proposals 
(e.g., under study, drafted, cleared, introduced, or reported); and the status of 
proposed administrative changes in fees and charges, including effective dates. 
On reports subsequent to the initial report, indicate in this column the 
previous category in which the item was reported. On reports covering cate- 
gory (5), identify the services and activities transferred to other agencies or 
organizational units and the agency or organizational unit to which the transfer 
was made. 


Standard Form Ko. & 

(September 1959) CATEGORY OF ITEMS (Check) 
Bureau of * Budget USER CHARGES REPORT 

Circular A-25 1 fels.2° Ee es ed Ss les Ty 


Agency Bureau Contact Date submitted 
Department of Government Bureau of Public Affairs John Doe, Ext. 555 December 15, 1959 
CHARGE AS OF JUNE 30 ACTIVITY, FISCAL YEAR 19 
Wdentifi- | SPECIAL SERVICES OR ACTIVITIES REMARKS 
cation Date es-| Previous 
Nuaber Unit Amount | tablished| charge | Volume (Thous.)} symbol 


re (2). (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (9) (10) (11) 
‘SPECIAL, SERVICES: 
PA-101 Licenses under Federal Licensing |Applica- | Schedule | 12/12/58 |Schedule |10,155 | $195 * $200 T40899 | See fee schedules attached. 
Act ion and 
7 reneval : 
#A-102 Entrance to Central National Permit | $1.00 7/7/58 | $75 149,765 48 50 740810 
Park per car 
PA-=103 Registration of documents Document} 2.00 | 11/20/57] 1.75° | 3,789 8 8 7490100 
SALE OR LEASE: 
‘PA-105 || Lease of land for commercial Acre | 3.00' | 5/13/57 | 2.00 [12,250] 52 53 | 741630 
purposes to to 
12.50 11.50 
Standard Form No. & 
(September 1959). : é . CATEGORY OF ITEMS (Check) 
Bureau of the Budget USER CHARGES REPOR 
t . iCheckt alk tO. 56 


Circular No. A-25 


Agency Bureau Contact 7 Date submitted 
Department of Government "Bureau of Public Affairs Jobn Doe, Ext. 555 December 15, 1959 


- CHARGE AS OF JUNE 30 ACTIVITY, FISCAL YEAR 19 
| Collections —_| 


Identifi- ] SPECIAL SERVICES OR ACTIVITIES REMARKS 
cation 4 Date es-| Previous 
Number Unit Amount | tablished| charge 
(2) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (9) (10) (11) 
SALE OR LEASE; 
PA-104 Rental of floor space for Sq. ft. | 10.00 6/18/59 | 8.00 8,150 85 79 745999 | 1,850 sq. ft. rented for 
Rts ‘to part of year only. 


business concessions 


(Supplies of Standard Form No. 4 will be avelilable in [SA Supply|Center by| October] 30, 1959.) 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1963. 


To: The heads of Executive Departments and establishments. 
Subject: User charges. 


1. Purpose—tThis transmittal memorandum amends Circular No. A-25 of 
September 23, 1959: (a) to change the date on which annual reports are due 
in the Bureau of the Budget, (b) to provide for additional information with 
regard to receipts derived from user charges and (c) to require the submission 
of a user charges inventory every fifth year beginning with the fiscal year 1964. 

2. Annual status reports to the Bureau of the Budget.—Paragraph 8 of the 
Circular is amended to read: 

“Hach agency shall make a report to the Bureau of the Budget by September 
30 of each year (except that the report for the fiscal year 1963 is due November 
30, 19631), for each bureau or comparable organizational unit, giving the fol- 
lowing information as of the preceding June 30: 

“a. All changes in costs or charges for services or property covered by the 
Circular, as well as the establishment of new user charges, This report will be 
based on the agency’s annual review of such costs and charges. (See Attach- 
ments A and B). 

“b. Total collections from user charges during the fiscal year. Negative re- 
ports for subsection @ need not be submitted; however, in those instances, the 
report required by subsection Bb must be submitted.” 

New Attachments A and B supersede the attachments to the original Circular. 

3. User charges inventory.—The Circular is amended by adding a new para- 
graph 9 as follows: 

“Beginning with the report due September 30, 1964, and every fifth year there- 
after, each agency will submit a complete inventory of all user charges in effect 
on the preceding June 30. This report will be submitted in lieu of the report re- 
quired by section 8a for those years. 

“The initial report for any new agency hereafter established (including those 
established by reorganization) shall be submitted by September 30 following the 
first fiscal year during which the agency is in operation. This report will be an 
inventory of all costs and charges for services or property covered by this 
Circular.” 

KERMIT GorRDON, Director. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF ANNUAL REPORTS ON USER CHARGES 


1. Form and coverage of reports.—Reports required by this Circular shall be 
prepared on Standard Form No, 4 (see Attachment B). Annual status reports 
will cover the changes in costs and charges for services and property and the 
establishment of new user charges occurring since the last report. Negative re- 
ports are not required. 

Each status report will be accompanied (or if no status report is required, 
submitted alone) by a table showing total amounts collected from user charges 
for the preceding year. This table should show a total for amounts deposited to 
miscellaneous receipts, without identifying the receipt accounts to which the 
deposit was made. Collections deposited to the credit of appropriations or funds 
(reimbursements to appropriations, trust funds, and revolving and management 
funds) should be separately listed, identified by account title and symbol, and 
the amount credited to each. 

Initial reports of new agencies and the inventory report required every five 
years, should represent a complete record of all services of the agency which pro- 
vide a special benefit to recipients above and beyond those which accrue to the 
public at large, and all activities under which federally owned resources or 
property are or could be leased or sold. 

An original and two copies of each report will be required. 
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2. Preparation of Standard Form No. 4. 

2. A separate form will be prepared for each of the following categories, where 
applicable: 

‘(1) Special services for which existing charges are producing full coat 
recovery ; and lease or sale activities which are returning fair market value. 

(2) Special services for which existing charges are producing less than 
full cost recovery ; and lease or sale. activities for which less than fair 
market value is being obtained. 

(3) Special services and activities for which no chargeg are currently 
being made, and for which charges are apparently required by the PRVESIODS 
of this Circular. 

(4), Special services and activities for which no charges are to be ‘made. in 
accordance with the policy guidelines and exceptions provided. in this 
Circular. 

(5) Services and activities which have been discontinued or transferred. to 
other agencies since the previous report. (This category is not applicable. to 
the inventory reports. ) 

The category of items covered by each form will be identified in the heading 
by placing an “X”’ in the box corresponding with the number of the category as 
shown above. Forms need not be submitted for categories in which there. is 
nothing to be reported. oil 

b. Columns on the form will be completed as follows: 

(1) Enter the identification number for the service or activity. Hach 
service and activity shall be assigned an identification number which shall 
be retained from year to year, to facilitate identification in future annual 
reports. Agencies may devise their own coding systems for this purpose. 
Agencies may revise identification numbers on inventory reports. 

(2) List each special service provided under a heading “special services,” 
and each lease or sale activity under a heading “Sale or lease.” 

(3) Enter the unit for measuring the service or property provided. 

(4) Enter the amount of the charge being made for each unit as of the 
preceding June 30. In cases where there are various rates for differing situa- 
tions, a summary schedule of rates may be attached in lieu of listing each 
rate individually. ; 

(5) Enter the date the charge shown in column 4 became effective. 

(6) Enter the amount of the charge which was made previous to the date 
in column 5. 

(7) Enter the number of units of activity for the last completed fiscal year. 

(8) Enter (in thousands of dollars) the cost of providing the service or the fair 
market value of resources or property sold or leased. 

(9) Enter (in thousands of dollars) the amount of collections (net of refundsy 
during the last completed fiscal year. 

(10) Enter the symbol of the receipt account, appropriation account, or fund 
account to which the collections were credited. In cases where payments are 
credited to deposit funds until earned, report only the amounts actually paid to 
other accounts. 

(11) Enter any pertinent explanatory comments relating to the information 
shown in the preceding columns. On reports covering categories 2, 3, and 4, specifi- 
cally note in this column, for each item, the reason(s) that full cost recovery or 
fair market value is not obtained. Also indicate whether full cost recovery for 
special services or fair market value for lease and sale activities ean be obtained 
under existing law; the status of specific legislative proposals (e.g., under study, 
drafted, cleared, introduced, or reported) ; and the status of proposed administra- 
tive changes in fees and charges, including effective dates. 

Where there has been a change in category for an item, indicate in this column 
the previous category in which the item was reported. On reports covering cate- 
gory (5), identify the services and activities transferred to other agencies or 
organizational units and the agency or organizational unit to which the transfer 
was made. 
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STANDALO FORM HO. 4 USER CHARGES REPORT | CATEGORY OF MEMS (Check ona)’ 


(ertemace 1959) ’ 2 5 : 
ser IS ee x: By eee 
nose} ; : BUREAU: e: CMIMNG Net Gi a Ee ane eS Toe 
Department. of Government Bureau of Public Affairs John Doe, Ext. 555 September 15, 1963 
- ACTIVITY, FISCAL YEA® 1963 7 SS 
PREVIOUS f cost of ace 
ESTABLISHED ae poutine wae 
(THOUSANDS ) 
(5) (6) ae (8) 


PA-101) 


PA-102 


PA=103 


PA-105 


SPECIAL SERVICES: 


Licenses under Federal Licensing Schedule | 12/12/58 | Schedule ! 10,155 $195 740899 |See fee schedules attached. 
Act : : ~ 
renewal 
Entrance to Central Nationel Park Permit $1.00 1/1/58 $.75 49,765 48 740810 | 
per car H 3 
Registration of documents Document 2.00 | 11/20/57 Lego 3,789 8 8 7490100 |Reported in Category 2 for 
' ‘fiscal year 1962 ° ~ 
SALE OR LEASE: 
Lease of land for commercial Acre “3.00 | 5/13/57 2.00 | 12,250 | 52 53 741830 
purposes 12.50 to 11.50 | | 
STANDARD Pom mo. 4 USER CHARGES REPORT CATEGORY OF ITEMS (Check one 
See = | Lh Has ost Seo 
GN Poa aS ie a, NAR PA iconacr cal ¥ DATE SUBMITTED k 
Department of Government Bureau of Public Affairs | John Doe, Ext. 555 ; September 15, 1963 


CHARGE AS OF JUNE 30 ACTIVITY, FISCAL YEAR 1903 


SPECIAL SERVICES OR ACTIVITIES” 


CHARGE REMARKS 
(2) Sewers e (6) ih a ee a (A. | Ji | (Vi) 
SALE OR LEASE: 
Rental of floor space for 8.00 1,850 sq. ft. rented for 
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Mr. Barrne. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. sh: 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hughes, I find myself in a strange position of not 
only supporting the action that was taken, but I also question certain 
features about it. Now tell me, is the information made available to me 
correct that, in the Forest Service, grazing fees ranging from 19 cents 
per animal-month to $1.62 per animal month; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hueues. I know that within the Forest Service, Mr. Saylor, the 
fees do vary by forest and by area of the country. I think the Forest 
Service would be a better respondent to that question. 

Mr. Sayrztor. And BLM had a flat fee of 33 cents per animal unit 
month ? | 

Mr. Hucues. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Hughes, as budget analyst for Presidents, you 
have watched budgets grow over the years. One of the items that has 
always been included in the growth of every budget has been cost-of- 
living increase that went into each one of these items; regardless of 
which section of the budget you looked at, whether it was for Defense or 
Agriculture, Interior or HUD or anything else, this 1tem was always 
cranked in, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. There is a growth—yes, that is correct, historically. 

Mr. Sartor. All right. Now, you approved the recommendation of 
the two prior Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, Mr. Udall 
and Mr. Freeman, that would set in motion a uniform policy for both 
Agriculture and Interior for fees for grazing. And it is a 10-year 
program. 

Now, is there anybody in the Bureau of the Budget or anywhere 
else that you know can tell me outside of Jean Dixon, who has suf- 
ficient perspicacity to tell us what is going to happen 10 years from 
now, whether or not we are going to have a depression in the next 
10 years, whether we are gonig: to have a bigger boom than we have 
anticipated in the next 10 years ? 

The reason I ask this question is, since you have been in the Bureau 
of the Budget, you can recall that certain people said to Harry Tru- 
man when he was President and he predicted on some of the infor- 
mation which your office furnished to him that the gross national 
product of this country would hit $500 billion a year. Some people 
thought that was absolutely fantastic and could not ever happen. Now, 
we passed that figure and we have gone way beyond. 

Now, if this is true, I want to know how much of this increase from 
33 cents to $1.23 or the 90 cents you have cranked in this increase that 
is going to take place in the next 10 years? 

Mr. Hughes, you have told members of the committee and your 
statement says that the purpose of arriving at these figures is that you 
are supposed to get from these ranchers an amount of money that 
represents a fair return. Now how can you tell us 10 years from now 
$1.23 is the right figure when for years the Forest Service has been 
charging $1.64? 

You see the quandry it leaves some of the members in. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hueurs. Mr. Saylor, the fee schedule quite obviously cannot 
project fluctuations in the value of forage rights in the future. The 
90 cents is in effect a catchup item which relates to the present value 
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of the forage. However, the fee adjustment. over the years does have a 
component which is intended to reflect fluctuations over the years in 
the value of the forage, and we would expect that the administering 
agencies would take account of fluctuations in value with the objective 
always a fair return to the public on the uses of its property. But the 
schedule now set forth simply reflects a catchup basically. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hughes, do you think that if there is a catchup, 
that any farmer or any rancher who had been paying $1.64 an animal 
unit month has a claim against Uncle Sam for 41 cents for every ani- 
mal unit month he’s paid that amount over the years. 

Mr. Hucurs. Not as I understand it, Mr. Saylor. Again, I am not 
familiar with the specific figure, but the Forest Service people, I am 
sure, are, But as I understand the nature of grazing permits, that re- 
flects an agreed upon judgment at that point in time as to the value of 
the forage. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, then the only conclusion that I can come to is 
that these ranchers who have been paying $1.64 an animal unit month 
have so abused their privilege that now it 1s worth about 40 cents, and 
in 10 yearsit will be up to $1.23. That is an awful abuse that is incurred 
by these ranchers, is that not right? — 

Mr. Hucues. First, the value today, Mr. Saylor, as we see it, is not 
represented by the first year’s increment, rather the value is the 
average of $1.23. The 10-year scheduling of the increase, as we see it, 
1s simply a recognition of the fact that this is a difficult adjustment for 
those who have held grazing permits, and that in recognition of their 
problem and the adjustments that they will need to make, that the in- 
crease should be scheduled for a 10-year period. 

Mr. Sartor. Have you in your arriving at this 10-year schedule 
taken into consideration what might happen as far as the value of 
the permits are concerned, or has your agency ever taken any action 
with regard to the sale of permits ? 

Mr. Hueues. The question of permit value, Mr. Saylor, has been, 
IT think, on everyone’s mind throughout the series of studies which cul- 
minated in this grazing fee increase. It is, I think, the key question and 
the single most troublesome question. 

My view, the Bureau of the Budget’s view, is that first of all, permit 
value in the present scheme of things is obviously a cost of doing 
business. I do not think there is any way of avoiding that fact. How- 
ever, that cost of doing business is in some sense a recognition of the 
fact that what would otherwise be a cost of doing business, that is the 
full fair market value of the grazing fee, has not been charged. And if 
permit value were applied as an offset against the grazing fee, then the 
public, as we see it, would be automatically precluded from receiving 
the full value of the grazing permit. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hughes, can you tell us from your own knowl- 
edge when grazing fee permits were first started? _ 

Let me put it to you this way, Mr. Hughes. That is an unfair question 
to ask you. } 

Let me phrase the question this way. I have been informed rather 
reliably that in the national forests, since 1906 grazing fees have been, 
or permits have been issued for grazing ; 

Mr. Hucues. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. Sayvor (continuing). In National Forests. And that since 1936 
orazing fees have been issued on public lands under the jurisdiction of 
BLM, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hueues. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Is that your understanding ? 

Mr. Asprnauti. Will my colleague yield ? 

Mr. Sartor. Be happy to. 

Mrs. Asprnauu. Upto that time the grazers paid nothing. 

Mr. Sartor. This is correct. Up till that time nobody paid anything 
for the use of these public lands. Now, from 1906 on in the forests, those 
people who had permits could go to banks in their areas or to prospec- 
tive purchasers when they wanted to get out of business or to transfer 
it to somebody else and actually place a value on that permit, and the 
same thing occurred in public lands since 1936. Is that your under- 
standing ? 

Mr. Hucurs. The permits have acquired a value over the years, Mr. 
Saylor. I don’t know how they have been used in financial transactions, 
but I know that they do have a cash value in some instances a very sub- 
stantial one. 

Mr. Sartor. And this is so despite the fact that these permits are 
only for 1 year and that they are renewable at the option of the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management, is this not correct? 

Mr. Hueues. I think some of them are longer than a year, Mr. 
Saylor, but again I would yield to the experts in the business. I think 
some of them are 10 years. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, the administering body, be it the 
Forest Service or BLM or the Department of the Interior, has com- 
plete jurisdiction when the permit expires as to whether or not it will 
be renewed and for the number of animals that can be run under that 
permit, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hucuss. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, were these matters taken into account by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the people that you assigned to make the 
study which resulted in these published increases ? 

Mr. Hucuers. We certainly were aware of the values, Mr. Saylor. 
We did not offset the values against the cost of the grazing permit in 
our calculations for the reasons that I have tried to outline. 

Mr. Sayuor. In other words, this was in your mind even though you 
did not take into consideration. In other words, the increased value that 
has been placed upon it in the open market. This you felt was an item 
which was completely outside of the matter which you were studying? 

Mr. Huacues. We think that the permit value should not be included 
as an offset on the cost of the grazing privilege. | 

Mr. Saytor. Now, I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Asprnatt. You were Deputy Director in 1967, were you not, 
Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. Were you aware of the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture recommended in 1967 that all 15 items be included in ar- 
riving at the fair market value of the grazing permit; that these fac- 
tors be taken into consideration in establishing the new fees? 

Mr. Huaues. No, I was not. 

Mr. Asprnau. Thank you. 
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Mr. Sartor. Now, one of the problems that we are faced with in 
this committee, and i particularly as an easterner, looking at the situ- 
ation, feel that the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Agriculture took too long in this pro- 
gram to arrive at comparable values. At the present time the people 
who have permits to run cattle on State lands are already paying a 
great deal higher figure than they are on either the forest land or on 
BLM land. From information which has been furnished to me, and 
the sources which, I believe, are reliable, private owners of land are 
charging a great ‘deal higher price than even you are going to be 
charging 10 years from now. 

Now, if these two facts are correct, how do you come to holding 90 
cents in 10 years? 

Mr. Hucues. Mr. Saylor, first with respect to the timing, I think 
all I could do is repeat the statement I made before that if we could 
have moved more promptly on this, encouraged the departments to 
move more promptly, we would certainly have done so. I wish my- 
self—I am sure I speak for the Bureau—that we had been able to act 
6 months or a year ago. I think the air would have been a little clearer 
perhaps. 

With respect to the relative levels of Federal Government versus 
State versus private charges, the studies undertaken by the two agen- 
cies and the Bureau attempted to appraise not only the forage values 
of the public domain but also the cost differentials between the use of 
the public domain and the use of private or State property where 
there were costs differentials. These relate to a variety of things— 
such things as greater losses through grazing in the national forests 
because of the terrain and the remoteness of some of the areas, and so 
on. But the study did try to take account of the cost differentials as 
they would affect the graziers. And at least in part the differences 
between the Federal charges and the private charges reflect these kinds 
of differentials. I feel that the $1.28 is a reasonable, perhaps even a 
minimal, charge, but it is nonetheless a very substantial increase from 
where we are, and that was the reason for sustaining the increase over 
a pom of 10 years. 

r. Sartor. Well, I won’t ask you to comment, but you say you 
erat like to have had it done 6 months ago. All T can say is that if 
the Bureau of the Budget and the agencies would have been on their 
toes, it would not have been done 6 months ago. It would have been 
done 5, 10, or 15 years ago, and we would have had this all in effect 
right now. 

Mr. Huenrs. Mr. Saylor, that is certainly correct. No matter when 
you doit, it is a difficult piece of business. 

Mr. Savor. It is. And I want to say to you, Mr. Hughes, that I 
appreciate your statement that you expect, or as far as you are per- 
sonally concerned, that you would ask that any user of the public 
domain be required to pay a reasonable fee for the services which 
he gets 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAyYLor (continuing). Be he a rancher, be he a fisherman, or 
be he anybody else. The reason that I think you are on sound ground 
here is that many of these ranchers when they get these permits 
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suddenly believe that they become the owners, and do not let any 
of them tell you that they do not think that, because some of them 
have run me off. They put drift fences up out there to keep the cattle 
in, and a couple of cowhands get on there and they think they own 
that land. They do not think they are permittees. They think that 
because they bought the permit or went down to the bank and bought 
that permit they own it. They want to run you off whether you want 
to camp or whether or not you want to do anata else. I for one 
only regret that you did not start right out with the $1.23 fee—if you 
really wanted to have a good donnybrook—you are going to have 
one anyway—I would have set the fee down at $1.23 to begin with 
because you could not have had any more flack than you have right 
now. Now, the ranchers that are keeping these cattle out on the 
public ranges represent about 8 percent of the cattle that come to the 
market. Now, to hear some of them cry you would think they repre- 
sented 100 percent of all the cows that ever come to market and all 
the sheep that were ever going to be put on the market. They don’t. 
And it is about time that those who are involved, whether it is the 
Forest Service or the BLM or anybody else, put right in‘those permits 
a clause to the effect that they do not own that land, that the lands 
are in public ownership. That is heresy with some of my western 
friends. I can hear some comments over on the right now: “Oh, Jesus 
Christ, you cannot have that.” 

Yes, you can. It is about time we all realize that they do not own 
it, that they are permittees just like everybody else and all the Ameri- 
can citizens are given the right to use it. They are expected to pay 
a reasonable fee. Maybe it is inopportune that 1t came when it did. 
Maybe if I would have been in your position I would have raised 
them higher and had a shorter period. All I can say to you is I con- 
gratulate you. At least you made this step. I want to congratulate 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture for 
having the courage to see to it that even though somebody else pro- 
posed it, they put the first step in operation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrye. Would the gentleman yield. 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Bartne. Does the gentleman like beefsteak and lamb chops? 

Mr. Sayzor. I like beefsteak and lamb chops and I am willing to 
pay for it. 

Mr. Bartne. You may have to pay a duty on it from New Zealand 
because it 1s going to run a lot of our western people out of business. 

Mr. Saytor. Well, I have heard that before. I have heard a lot of 
people are going to be put out of business. I haven’t found any of 
them yet. | 

Mr. Bartna. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think the two 
previous members of the committee have made a very complete record. 
T have nothing left to say. 

But, Mr. Hughes, there are a couple of questions that I would like 
to ask. The survey that was more or less agreed to amongst the live- 
stock industry, the Department of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, and I presume the Bureau of the Budget, was made in 
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1966 by the western livestock industry and the various agencies that I 
named. ‘They were all participating at that time; is that not true? 

Mr. Hucuss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, the chairman of the committee, the full com- 
mittee, asked the question about the acceptance of the criteria at that 
time listing about 15. And I presume the Bureau of the Budget partic- 
ipated in that decision, too, at that time; is that right? 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I certainly think the question of permit values 
has been a constant consideration. Whether it should be included or ex- 
cluded has been the 

Mr. Jounson. At that time I think it was more or less understood 
that 1t would have. 

Mr. Hueuss. I accept that, Mr. Johnson, but I do not recall. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If my colleague would yield, this was because of the 
fact that the departments had been working with the advisory boards 
and the industry and they were led to believe that these 15 items were 
to be considered as a whole. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, it is also my understanding over the years at 
least that I have been in Congress, for the past 11, dealing with this 
problem that the number of animals had been reduced in these per- 
mits for the most part due to the condition of the ranges; is that true? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not know, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, it is also my understanding that the agencies 
have encouraged the livestock committees to come in and assist in the 
range improvement program. I think the average permittee figured 
that if he entered into that type of a cooperative effort to improve the 
range, that he was doing it with the idea that he would enhance the 
value in his permit. Was that your understanding a year or so back? 

Mr. Huceues. I do not think so. I do not think the permit value stems 
from that kind of a consideration, Mr. Johnson, as I understand the 
economics of this situation. 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, I mean on the part of the permittee. Maybe as a 
government bureau you would not consider this, but the average per- 
mittee I think figured that with his cooperative effort with the agen- 
cies that he dealt with, either the Forest Service or Bureau of Land 
Management, in the range improvement program on his part, that he 
was doing that to improve his values in his permit. 

Mr. Hucurs. Certainly as the permittee he had responsibility, it 
seems to me, to exercise good management practices in the use of the 
range, and so on. And money has been—as I understand it, funds have 
been, both public and private funds, invested in various kinds of range 
improvements. But the permit value per se as I understand it stemmed 
in very significant part from the fact that the permittee had a right 
to use the public domain at essentially cut rates, below fair market 
rates. 

Mr. Jonson. Well, were they given any credit for the improvement 
program that they entered into, whether it be for a cattle range, a sheep 
range, or a forest range? 

Mr. Hueuss. I do not know, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, in your second question there, the permit value 
I think is the key to the whole thing. 

Mr. Hucues. I agree. 
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Mr. Jounson. And certainly we were a little bit surprised to see 
the action laying down a 10-year program. Now, is the 10-year pro- 
gram in effect at the present time under the new administration ? 
There has been no thought given to setting this aside; 1t is in full force 
and effect as far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Hucues. The effect of the action taken in the new administra- 
tion as I understand it, Mr. Johnson, is to in effect acquiesce in the 
regulations promulgated by the Secretaries of the Interior and Agri- 
culture in the prior administration but with the express recognition 
that what was undertaken was simply the first step in a 10-year pro- 
eram, that these hearings would be going on as well as comparable 
hearings in the Senate, that there was pending court cases and also 
that the Public Land Law Review Commission is dealing with this 
and a host of related matters. And that all of these developments, all 
of these matters should be kept constantly in mind as time passes. And 
that if they indicate the need for adjustments in the scheduled 10-year 
program, those adjustments could be undertaken. 

Mr. Ciausen. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment. I have one more question. In your 
statement, as I read it, you will give review to the positions that are 
taken by the livestock industry and various members of this commit- 
tee, the two committees of the Congress, but only a review. 

Now, you also state here that you are going to watch very carefully 
the legal proceedings. Now, I presume that they have to do with the 
permit value. That 1s the one that you are watching the closest 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson (continuing). Is that right? 

Mr. Huenes. It is my understanding they relate to the question 
of permit value. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all I have. I yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Crausen. I thank the gentleman for yielding because he has 
touched on a point that I had made a note of, and that is that you have 
seemed to make, Mr. Hughes, a very strong point over the fact that 
the people in the Bureau of the Budget and the personnel involved 
specifically in response to Mr. Aspinall’s question could not be held 
responsible because it was a policy maker’s decision. And now we find 
ourselves in a position where, as I understand it, the policymakers, — 
namely, the assistant secretaries and the secretaries, have not as yet 
either been appointed or confirmed. And so I am wondering how the 
new administration could have a position other than to review the 
situation and give consideration to what will all be coming out of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission report? Now, could we have.a 
policy decision on this? 

Mr. Hueuers. Well, Mr. Clausen, obviously the Budget Director has 
been appointed, so has the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior. The two Secretaries are the responsible administrators 
in this area. They have had the opportunity to conduct at least a limit- 
ed review of the matter, and they have issued, each of them, releases of 
some sort, letters, press releases, the essence of which I think was the 
same as the response that I made to Mr. Johnson; namely, that they 
were not altering the course of action which the previous administra- 
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tion initiated but that they were keeping the subject under very close 
watch and would be reviewing it in the hght of these developments 
that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Ciausen. Then in fact they have not actually arrived at a deci- 
sion. You place emphasis on review. I cannot imagine how any admin- 
istration could arrive at a decision only having come into office for a 
matter of 3 or 4 weeks or a month. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ciausen. You yielded to me, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I just wanted to ask one further question. I 
think that the new administration has definitely gone on record sup- 
porting the 10-year program, as you have stated. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget have all been sworn into office and are in full 
charge of their respective departments and agencies. 

Mr. Hugues. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson. So you people who appear here are speaking for the 
administration in support of the program, is that right ? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. The 10-year program. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barine. The gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Kyu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You have the misfortune of being the first department witness, sir. 
I know some of these questions might have been better directed to 
other areas. 

Mr. Asprnau. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. Kyu. Of course. 

Mr. Asprnaty. He is the only one that can speak for the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Kyt. No, I do not agree with that, sir. As a matter of fact, in 
our previous hearings with the Secretary (matters I will not quote 
because it was in executive session), the Secretary of the Interior 
made very definite statements concerning this whole matter. 

Mr. Aspinauy. That is correct insofar as he went at that time. 

Mr. Kyu. Well, if I may paraphrase rather than quoting directly, 
the Secretary of the Interior said that they were implementing step 
1 of this program, that he did want to await the Public Land Law 
Review Commission studies. 

Mr. Aspina.u. That’s right. 

Mr. Kyu. And the purpose of the Department in the year ahead 
would be to study the effect of this increase from all angles. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That’s right. 

Mr. Kyu. So I think there has been quite definite policy statements 
regarding it. 

Mr. Barinc. The gentleman from Utah—I mean Arizona. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Srrrcer. That is your mistake, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upaun. Southern Arizona. I thank the Chairman for properly 
identifying my State, and I apologize to Mr. Burton for any slight upon 
his State. 

Sam, I want later to question the agency managers of the two kinds 
of land in some detail. I really only have about one thing I want 
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to ask you. I have not yet gone into this as deeply as I have wanted 
to, and I have not had time. But you have said several times here this 
morning that the central question is whether you assign a value to 
the grazing permit. All the economics and all the problems flow from 
that. I want to make sure I understand. If you have a ranch, some 
base property plus a permit to graze so many cows on Forest Service, 
and I am buying that ranch from you. And, say I pay you $100,000 
as a part of the total price to get the permit that you have. The 
reason I am paying that $100,000 is that I will thereby get the right 
to turn some cows loose on some acres and they will have some grass 
to eat, and I eventually can sell those cows and make some money. 
So, in making this transaction and financing it, I have to allow for 
perhaps $5,000 a year to pay to you or the banker that financed it 
in order to get the ranch and have the privilege of doing it. 

As I understand it, what you are really saying is that if I did not 
have to pay you the $5,000 a year, if the permit had no value, then 
I would not have to pay you that, and therefore I could be taking 
that money and paying it to someone else. I would have that much 
additional money to play with. You say that when I buy the right to 
put cows out there to graze, I should not. be paying you, the former 
owner, I should be paying the people of the United States who own 
that land ? 

Mr. Hueues. That is essentially it, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upatu. That is essentially what is involved ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think this also gets to the question of what the 
permit is, the question Mr. Saylor raised. If you paid for that permit 
as though it were fee title or a lease, a 30-year lease or a 99-year lease, 
vou were overcharged. You made a bad transaction. And that is 
wrapped up in this problem somewhere. But essentially I accept your 
formulation. The permit value, at least a very substantial part of it, 
is a reflection of reduced price grazing rights on the public domain. 

Mr. Upatu. What the government is really saying is that the money 
I pay you for the permit you once held on your ranch is really some- 
thing you do not own and did not earn, that any value it has belongs 
to the people, to the public? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upatx. All right. Now, let me follow that through a little bit 
further. If we adopted the theory of the Budget Bureau and the 
agencies that are involved in these decisions and we charged grazing 
fees that did not reflect any value for the permits, over a period of 
time you would expect the value of those permits would be down. So 
when I wanted to buy a ranch from you a few years from now, 
instead of paying $100,000, it would be worth $10,000, five, maybe . 
nothing ? 

Mr. Hueuss. Yes. 

Mr. Upat1. One thing that bothers me then is that if you are going 
to phase this thing over a 10-year period to get up to market value 
fees at some point in the future, do you not think you will have, 
during the transition period, a kind of double taxation in which I 
am not only paying you for the permit value, but I am also paying 
the Government the fair market value grazing fee, based on a system 
that was not in existence when I bought the ranch from you? I am 
paying twice over this transition period. 
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_ Mr. Hugues. I think that may happen to some extent again depend- 
ing on the circumstances. The circumstances are tremendously varied 
as I understand it. First, about a third of the BLM permits, for ex- 
ample, are held by their original holders. Nothing was paid for those 
permits, and therefore there is nothing to extract the value from. Other 
permits have been held for a substantial period of time and in those 
situations in some sense the value of the permit has been extracted 
or amortized. And so that is another kind of situation which would 
vary with the amount of time that the permit has been held by the 
present owner, by what he paid for it, et cetera. But you are correct 
that in some circumstances the permit being a cost of doing business, 
and grazing fees also being a cost of doing business, there may be a 
degree at least of overlap. But it seems to us that the 10-year adjust- 
ment period tends to minimize that and that we ought not to lose sight 
of the ultimate objective which is to get the public its full value, fair 
market value for the resource. 

Mr. Upatu. And in that connection, in connection with Mr. Kyl’s 
question, I understand that your position is that the ultimate fees that 
are set forth in these new schedules that will take effect in 1979, 10 
years from now, these are really in fact the fees that ought to be in 
effect now ¢ 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upatu. But recognizing the problems of transition and adjust- 
ment, the Bureau has recommended that these be put in effect over a 
10-year period ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upatx. And your response to Mr. Kyl was that 1f I sold a cow 
in 1969, that the total impact on the price, averaging it all out, would 
be a tenth of 1 cent drop in value. That would be the net impact of 
it, as auonen the price of beef had dropped one tenth of a cent in 
value? 

Mr. Huceues. That is correct. 

Mr. Upatu. And that at the end of 10 years the average impact would 
be the same effect as if the price of beef had dropped one full cent 
in value ? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct. 

Mr. Upatu. All right. Well, I shall follow these hearings with in- 
terest, and I admire the way you represent the government here, even 
though I do not agree with everything that has been said. You are a 
good man certainly. 

Mr. Huaues. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrna. The gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Sretcrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Director, before I ask 
some questions—do you want to suspend now, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Barina. Unless there is objection, we will continue the hearing 
until 12 and take up again at 1:45. 

Mr. Streicer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Director, since you were the recipient of the comments of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, I will take this opportunity as a 
former permittee on the national forest to agree that I have run 
people off of public lands. I ran a fellow off once beeause he was shoot- 
ing at my house. I ran a fellow off once because I caught him destroy- 
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ing a windmill. And I ran one fellow off because I saw him leave a 
gate open. I would point out that in the 11 years I was a permittee, I 
also pulled out an unknown number of people from mudholes, directed 
lost hunters, endured abuse such as was evident by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in my role as a wealthy and bloated cattleman. And so I 
would only submit that as I am sure you are aware, Mr. Director, I 
think the image of the permittee as some kind of spoiler of the public 
lands is an invalid image and I won’t ask for comment on that. On 
page 4 of your statement, you make what I think is a very critical 
remark. You say: “Whatever the policy issues, we believe that the 
validity of the basic data should not be in issue at this point in time.” 
And I would submit very respectfully, Mr. Hughes, that in my view, 
this is indeed an issue. As I understand it, and you please correct me, 
the basis of the raised fees is based entirely on the value or the cost 
of similar services provided on deeded land, on fee land. In other 
words, in arriving at a fair market value you have used those values 
which are charged by owners on fee land; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, Mr. Steiger. First, certainly I think the com- 
mittee should look into the validity of the basic data collected in more 
detail than is possible in this kind of a session. Certainly you ought 
to explore it with people who are more familiar with it and with land 
management than I am. But the effort with the studies that have been 
made, was to collect information both on the benefit side, the value 
of the grazing in the abstract, and on the extra problems or costs 
associated with the multipurpose use of the public domain and involves 
the tolerance, if you will, of other users, hunters, and so on, and also 
of the special features which tend to be characteristic of at least the 
forests: Remoteness, rugged terrain, et cetera. So that there was in- 
volved in the study, consideration both of the forage values per se 
and of the costs, inconveniences, and so on, that are associated with 
the multipurpose use of the lands. 

Mr. Sreicer. I appreciate that, Mr. Hughes, but in effect even with 
all those values on the side of public land grazing 

Mr. Huaues. Yes. 

Mr. Strercer (continuing). These were still balanced against a fee 
and a value assigned them when comparing them with the fees that 
private individuals were charging; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hucness. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Sreicer, Now, I am sure that the Bureau recognizes that the 
private fees are arrived at by negotiations between the 
Mr. Huenes. Yes. 

Mr. Srererr (continuing). Lessee and the lessor. 
Mr. Huenes. Willing buyer, willing seller, and so on. 

Mr. Sreicer. Any special condition is taken into effect. in those in- 
dividual negotiations ? 

Mr. Hueuss. Yes. 

Mr. Stercer. Now, I submit that in the calculations that you have 
arrived at, you have failed to overlook the tremendous variables which 
are present in the use of public lands, and necessarily so because what 
you have done is arrived at an average. Now, for example, on BLM, 
you can on some BLM land only run two head to the section. That is 
two head for every 640 acres. 

Mr. Hucues. I know. 
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Mr. Sretcrr. OK. In fact, in lots of years you should not run that. 
And on other BLM lands you can run up to 15 head. 

All right, now, did you in your considerations—well, obviously 
you could not have because all you could do was average that out, 
but in averaging it out you arrived between, on that particular item, 
between two and 12 you arrive at a figure of, between two and 15 you 
arrive at a figure of somewhere around nine. Now, the man who is 
running nine head to the section is not, it is not costing him as much 
per head as it is the man who is running two head. If he were nego- 
tiating a lease with a private individual on which he could only run 
two head, he would pay less for that land than the guy who could run 
nine head. It is a fact of life. I submit that the absence of the con- 
sideration of these variables—and there are many—is very serious. 
Moisture conditions in the areas will vary, the rainfall, I assume, can 
vary all the way from 10 inches—in fact as a practical matter, from 
nothing to 20 inches. Well, that would have a tremendous, would be a 
tremendous factor in the cost of operation. 

Now, I submit that nowhere in these studies have these variables 
been taken into account, the distance from market, the employment 
problem, the labor problem, the supply problem, and as a matter of 
fact, they cannot be. They must be averaged because you used a com- 
puter. And I submit that there is no computer that can move a herd 
of cattle 30 miles. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I agree with the latter statement, sir. First, we 
did, in the study, attempt to take into account many of the variables 
which you mentioned. You are correct, however, that we have ended 
up with a single rate. Now, this is in accordance with traditional prac- 
tice in the Bureau of Land Management but not traditional practice 
in the Forest Service. A good deal of consideration—which the more 
expert people from the departments can talk to better than I—but a 
good deal of consideration was given to the question of variable fees. 
And these were rejected in the final analysis for a variety of reasons, 
not the least of which is that the differentials, the appropriate dif- 
ferentials are very difficult to arrive at. 

To an extent, of course, some of the kinds of differences which you 
are talking about, and which I certainly recognize, are reflected in 
terms of the number of animal unit months that. livestock is on the 
property. But necessarily we end up with a single fee which by defini- 
tion does not take full account—we hope it takes adequate account, 
but may not take full account of, for instance, the difference in man- 
agement costs as between sparse range and more fertile range, where 
you can have a greater concentration of cattle, and so on. 

But again I would yield to the two administering agencies, only 
repeating that the Bureau of Land Management traditionally has 
done it this way, that is, on the basis of overall averages. The Forest 
Service has not. And we did think very carefully about the two 
alternatives. 

Mr. Sretcrr. Thank you, Mr. Hughes. My colleague from Arizona 
mentioned the severe loss that those more recent purchasers of permits 
would suffer under even a 10-year transition period. Did it occur to 
the Bureau of the Budget at any time, in allowing, in breaching the 
sacrosanct area of not permitting a value on the, of not recognizing 
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a value on the permit, to considering the fact, the interest and capital 
payments that are currently being made for a time certain to be 
credited against an account—a charge, rather, of the grazing fee of an 
individual in order to more equitably help him over the transition 
period. 

Mr. Hucuns. I have certainly thought of it, and I am sure the de- 
partmental people have. What the charges are here, to what extent 
there is doubling up, would depend a great deal on individual cir- 
cumstances. My feeling has been that a 10-year delay in the imple- 
mentation of full cost is an adequate recognition of that kind of 
problem. ? 

Mr. Sreicer. If I might interrupt there, Mr. Hughes, as a matter 
of fact, the 30 percent of the permittees who are the original families 
on BLM land—tI don’t know this for a fact, I only know perhaps 10 
of them, but I assume that if these, the 10 that 1 know are typical, 
then they have actually, while they have never had to pay for their 
permit, they have borrowed money on it and are now paying off 
money, because anybody who has been in the cow business for that 
long has to be seriously in debt. It is an economic fact of life. So I 
would submit that you have not exempted the 30 percent who are the 
original owners from the hardships of the duplicate payment, if you 
will. And I think this is one area, by the adamant position which 
will not recognize in the cost of operation, including the interest pay- 
ments and the amortization of permit, you have worked a hardship 
that in my view is not the role of the Government to work. You have 
got to contract with these people on a yearly basis. History has 
dictated that they can expect, if they do not violate the law, they 
will be retained as permittees. The financial institutions recognize 
the stability. And now you are saying that we are going to disturb 
this balance for good and proper reasons, and we are not going to 
recognize the problem that we are creating but we are simply going 
to attempt to ease it by phasing it out over a longer period. I just do 
not think that is a valid approach. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, Mr. Steiger, the public, the owners of the prop- 
erty have for 30 years or more—more I guess—failed to receive value 
for the use of their property. | 

Mr. Srreicrr. Excuse me, Mr. Hughes, right there. Now, I realize 
this is the assumption, or this is the position based on this million-dollar 
study that we have heard so much about. Now, actually there is a very 
serious and very responsible position as far as I am concerned that 
refutes that which says that the intangibles which you mentioned, the 
preservation of wildlife, the conservation of range land, the physical 
improvements the permittees have sustained, the improvement of roads 
and so on which you have heard so much about, these things have 
perhaps been of more value than the cash return. And I think any 
value you placed on them has to be arbitrary. You have arrived at the 
conclusion which I am sure you can defend, but on the other hand, 
you must recognize that this becomes a judgment area. It is not simply 
a matter of statistics. 

Mr. Hucues. I think there is more than judgment involved in this 
and I would urge that you and the committee look at the data that is 
available. I think the facts do support a conclusion that the situation 
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that I have described is accurate. I think the very existence of permit 
value is a recognition of that fact. I do not see what other conclusions 
you can reach. That permit would have no value or would have a much 
less value were it not for the fact that it made grazing available at less 
than norma! costs. 

Mr. Sreicer. OK, right there, Mr. Hughes, the dollar value of the 
permit is presumably an equation that equals the cost to the producer, 
less the amount he is going to save on the difference between that and 
deeded land. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. 

Mr. Sreicer. But in effect the public is receiving other values by the 
very presence of the producer as a landlord in residence, if you will, 
and I do not see how you could possibly have arrived at a dollar value 
for them and in the proprietaryship that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania mentioned where the man feels a real responsibility for this 
piece of ground; even though it is not his, he is providing a value to the 
public in that role, and, therefore, the public has not been cheated as 
is the view of both the departments and the Bureau. And this is a view I 
think that is really questionable. 

Mr. Hueuns. It is not a question of cheating the public, Congress- 
man. It seems to me that the public, simply through administrative 
error or administrative discretion has not received fees comparable to 
those for private properties or State properties which involve similar 
pluses and minuses, and that the permit value is an economic recogni- 
tion of that. And if the public land grazier were in fact putting as much 
into the public lands as he would be investing in total in a comparable 
private lease, then the permit value would not be there or would be 
much less. 

Mr. Barina. Mr. Hughes, is it possible for you to be back at 1: 45? 

Mr. Hueues. Surely. 

Mr. Bartne. The committee will stand in recess until 1: 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 1:45 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Barine. The Subcommittee on Public Lands will continue. This 
morning when we recessed we had on the stand as a witness Phillip 
Hughes, Deputy Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Ryan, do you have any questions of Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Ryan. I was interested, Mr. Hughes, on page 4 of your state- 
ment, you referred to the fact that apparently 5 percent of the per- 
mittees have 52 percent of the forage land under the Bureau of Land 
Management and then 8 percent have 30 percent of the Forest Service 

1and. I wonder if you have a detailed breakdown of that percentage 
and if you can provide that for the record. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP S. HUGHES—Resumed 


Mr. Hucues. I do not have it with me, Mr. Ryan. The Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management, respectively, do have it. They 
have breakdowns by the number of animal unit months in a fashion 
which would enable you to see the array. 
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Mr. Ryan. It strikes me as a rather heavy concentration of power. 
T wonder if you have any comment on that. 

Mr. Hucues. I am not sure how much power there is, but there is 
some concentration of holdings, yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Economic power. 

Mr. Hueuers. I do not really have any comment other than that 
included in my statement. The question does arise inevitably as to the 
impact of a fee adjustment on those who hold permits and I think 
it is at least tacitly accepted—I accept the general thesis—that it is 
a more difficult adjustment for a smaller operator than for a larger. 
It is inevitably difficult for anybody, however. The problems, there- 
fore, are significant, but I thought these figures were indicative of 
the fact that the permits do tend to be held by relatively limited num- 
bers of grazers. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Will my colleague yield ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnaxu. The size of the permit is related directly to the size of 
the private holdings, is that not right ? 

Mr. Hucurs. I would assume so. 

Mr. Asprnauy. And in the first instance, when the permit went to 
whoever held it at that time, it was determined by the size of the pri- 
vate holding and the proximity of the area, is that not right? 

Mr. Hueues. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Asprnauty. And the two are related together in the economic 
operation, the private land is related also to the operation of the per- 
mit land. Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Hueurs. I believe so. 

Mr. Asprnatu. So that if one is lessened in its effectiveness as far 
as the operation is concerned or increased in its effectiveness, it has 
a direct bearing on the other, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, I think generally that is right. 

Mr. Ryan. Then there is a ratio between the amount of land per- 
mitted to be used under the permit and the private holdings of an in- 
dividual user? What is that ratio ? 

Mr. Hugues. I do not think that is a permissive relationship. I 
think the Chairman’s point, and I agree with it, essentially is that 
large permit holdings in the form of a large number of animal unit 
months, generally speaking, relate to large holdings at a home place, 
privately owned ranch, which serves as a base unit for the operations 
on the public domain. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, but is there any formula that has been worked out? 

Mr. Huenrs. To the best of my knowledge, no. I think again the 
bureaus, the Land Management, and the Forest, Service, could answer. 
that better. 

Mr. Ryan. Are the 5 percent of the permittees individual users? Are 
they corporate users? What are they ? 

Mr. Hucues. I am sure they are both, Mr. Ryan, but I do not know 
that. 

Mr. Ryan. I wonder if there is any elaboration of the figures to pro- 
vide a picture of the concentration of power on the part of the users of 
this land? 

Mr. Hucuss. There are detailed figures available with respect to 
the size of permits and the people, the number of people in that cate- 
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gory, who hold them. I think I would be glad to provide them for the 
record. I do not have them with me. I think, however, that the two 
agencies can probably provide them from the material that they have. 

Mr. Ryan. Do I understand correctly that under the law the holder 
of a permit may sell that permit? 

Mr. Huenes. As I understand the situation, permits have acquired 
value and have been sold. 

Mr. Ryan. From one user to another ? 

Mr. Hucues. One private user to another. 

Mr. Ryan. Do you have any view as to whether or not that is sound 
policy? What would be your opinion of a system whereby the per- 
mits reverted to the Government instead of the holders being able to 
engage in private transactions with them 4 

Mr. Hueuns. I think it would be possible to make, by law, permits 
nonnegotiable. The permit value, however, that has accrued is a reflec- 
tion, as least in substantial part, of the underpayment to the public for 
the use of its resource. Permits have acquired a value because they rep- 
resent an opportunity to acquire forage at less than the value of such 
forage. The practice has been, as I understand it, to exchange these 
permits between private holders, and they have, in the process, 
acquired a value. 

Mr. Ryan. If the user paid a grazing fee equivalent to what he 
would pay for private land, then would the permit have any value? 

Mr. Hucues. It seemed to me it might well have some value in any 
event, because it does represent a right to use the public domain. It 
seems to me that generally speaking, at least, the value would be sig- 
nificantly less. It certainly would be less to the extent that permit 
value does reflect the undercharging of the permitholder for the use 
of the public domain. 

Mr. Ryan. I wonder how monopolistic a system has resulted from 
the ability under the law of the users to buy and sell permits. Do you 
have any figures which would show the concentration of ownership of 
these permits over a period of time? If 5 percent of the permittees 
hold 52 percent of the land today, what was it 10 years ago, what was it 
20 years ago? Do you have any chart of that ? 

Mr. Hucues. I believe the agencies might have that information, 
Mr. Ryan. As a comment without any direct information on the kind 
of trend you are talking about, it does not seem to me that monopoly, 
per se, is a problem in this area. As a matter of fact, part of the dif- 
ficulty in setting the grazing rights value stems from the fact that, 
as the chairman pointed out, the contiguousness of the home place to 
the public domain land is an important consideration and that the 
number of equally qualified users is therefore limited. It is this fact 
which in part has led to the practice of not having competitive bidding 
and of establishing the fees by administrative arrangements of one sort 
or another. If the lands were so situated that large numbers of peo- 
ple could bid competitively, and if the characteristics of the industry 
were such that it could stand that kind of uncertainty, some of these 
problems, at least, would not arise. But a history, as I understand it, of 
the business of grazing privileges is a history whereby the desire of the 
industry and, for that matter, of the Government, has been to stabilize 
arrangements which would permit satisfactory assurances to the per- 
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mit holder on the one hand and satisfactory return to the Government 
on the other without the uncertainties on both sides that would come 
from competitive bidding. : 

Mr. Ryan. I think the whole area needs further exploration. I have 
used up all my time. 

Mr. Bartne. The gentleman from Arizona? 

Mr. Sreicer. I have just two questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

I am going to allay the fear of the gentleman from New York with 
regard to the cattle industry on public land being consumed by some 
monopoly interests. It is so obviously unprofitable I do not think any 
monopoly would be interested in it. } 

Mr. Hughes, as we left this morning, I think that I was trying to 
establish the fact that or make clear for the record the fact that the 
lessee on deeded land is free to negotiate, which you recognized, as op- 
posed to the lessee on public lands. I am in agreement that the permits 
have value because of the reduced price. The one point that I was not 
clear in my own mind on in your response was the other basis on which 
you felt the public had not derived the full value from public grazing 
lands. I was not able to go into this when I first phrased the question, 
but recognizing that the reason there is commensurate deeded land for 
public grazing lands was that the best lands were taken up by private 
individuals, leaving in the main, particularly in the case of BLM 
lands, lands of generally inferior quality. 

Did you take into consideration—I guess this is the way to phrase 
the question—the fact that in many cases, if it were not for the de- 
veloped commensurate lands, particularly the BLM leases, the BLM 
grazing lands would have little or no value. Were you able to throw 
that into the computer? 

Mr. Hueues. There are a lot of people in this as well as computers, 
Mr. Steiger. We tried, and I think again, it is something you will 
probably want to pursue with the managers of the domain. But we 
tried to take account of the significant factors of that sort in the study. 
The question which you raised this morning and implicitly at least, 
raise again of variable fees 

Mr. Sretcer. Right. 

Mr. Hucues (continued). I think is a valid question. The two agen- 
cles have adopted—have followed different practices in the past which 
at least suggests that there is doubt about: our ability to distinguish 
effectively between chunks of property. 

The conclusion of the study was that the better practice, sounder 
practice, was to establish a fee based on averages of widely ranging 
data and with somewhat wide ranges on the cost side of the problem 
as well, and that this would produce, did produce in our judgment, at 
least, valid results. I think your satisfying yourself on that point will 
take some looking at the information, the details of the data. There are 
necessarily, I think, averages here and the striking of appropriate 
middle points where that seems appropriate and valid without damage 
to the Government or to the permit holder. But, in general, the study 
did try to take account of those kinds of considerations—the extra 
costs and the lesser benefits, if you will, of grazing on the public domain 
as distinguished from the private property or the school section, as 
the case may be, or the railroad section, and so on. 
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Mr. Sreicer. For the purposes of the record, and I know this is some- 
thing that has been belabored, but to my knowledge it has not been 
mentioned here, with regard to a value on the permit again, I take a 
position or I have the impression that since you have always referred 
to it as an acquired value, you are saying actually it is a value that 
you do not choose to recognize for good and valid reasons. I would only 
point out, as I am sure it has been pointed out to you, that there are 
other Federal agencies that do recognize it. The Internal Revenue 
Service recognizes it and taxes it. The FHA recognizes it and lends 
money on it—the Farm and Home Administration. I think somewhere 
down the road we must reconcile the whole Federal posture with 
regard to the permit and if, indeed, it does not have a value, then at 
least 1t should not be taxed by the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Hueues. I think we are dealing with somewhat different kinds 
of problems. Clearly, because people pay for them, permits do have a 
value, at least in the minds of some. Since 

Mr. Sreicer. You die awfully hard, Mr. Hughes. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hueues. What is that? 

Mr. Sreicer. I say you dieawfully hard. 

Mr. Hucues. Well, they do have a value, and since money is paid 
for them by the person who acquires the permit, they are a cost of 
doing business. I do not see any point in arguing about that. 

The question, it seems to me, that was before the agencies who are 
studying this and the question that is before the committee is whether 
the cost of acquiring a permit, or that permit value, however you want 
to look at it, should be taken into account in establishing a grazing fee. 

My position that I do die hard is that it is not appropriate to take 
it into account, because that would perpetuate a situation in which the 
public is not receiving full value for the use of its resource. 

Mr. Sreicer. I have been reminded, I think very properly, by the 
staff that under the 1942 act, another Federal entity, the Defense De- 
partment, pays for leases to the appropriate agencies when it acquires 
a permit. So here again there is a pattern. And I think in fairness, 
maybe it is just semantics, Mr. Hughes, but if we would not refer to 
them as an acquired value or as a probable value or as a value in the 
minds of some, but simply recognize that these things have a value, and 
if what you are saying 1s that we do not want to figure this value in for 
what we consider good and valid reasons. But the things have a value. 
It has always offended me. It is a great deal like the king with no 
clothes, where the child said, “Look, he is naked.” But the thing does 
havea value. 

Mr. Hueues. I agree the permit does have a value, it represents a cost 
to the man who acquires it. But the question before the House, if you 
will, before the committee, is whether that should be included in the 
computation, in the judgments that go into the calculation of grazing 
fees. 

Mr. Sretcer. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. Lusan. Will the gentleman yield on this? 

Mr. Sreicer. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Lusan. Mr. Hughes, you have been proceeding on the basis that 
the value permit would have a value because of the fees. 

Mr. Hueues. Some portion of a value, a rather significant one. 
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Mr. Lusan. I disagree with you on that. The value of the permit is 
because there is no more land, because of the unavailability of land. 
Regardless of what the fee is, 1t has no connection, or rather, what the 
erazing fee is, it has no connection with the value of the permit. Per- 
haps on that basis you might be able to give us consideration to the 
permit value. 

Mr. Hucues. It does not seem to me that that is the case. 

Mr. Sretcer. As a matter of fact, in substantiation of that, and I 
do not know the situation in New Mexico, but in Arizona we have 
only 12 percent of the land that is deeded land, so the actual space 
factor is a factor. I am glad the gentleman raised it because it is a very 
valid factor. 

If you want to run cattle in Arizona, you have to run it on public 
land, because there is simply not enough deeded land. 

Mr. Huaues. That is right. 

Mr. Sreicer. I do not know how you could compute the value of 
available space, and it must be computed. 

Mr. Hucnns. It seems to me you are trying to arrive at the compara- 
ble value of land, what people would pay for similar land if it were 
private, and that is the true value of that privilege. 

Mr. Stereer. I thank the Chairman for his patience. 

Mr. Hucuss. It seems to me the factor which you mention here, 
limits on the availability of land, would affect private as well as public 
lands, and the value of all lands would be increased proportionately. 

Mr. Barrne. Mr. Burlison? 

Mr. Buruison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hucues. Iam, at least at this point, a neutral in this controversy. 
Speaking asa neutral, I would like to commend you on the very skillful 
way in which you have presented the position of your Bureau. 

Mr. Hucues. Thank you. 

Mr. Burtison. I have just one or two questions. 

T notice on page 2 of your prepared statement you mention that the 
338-cent fee amounts to about 20 percent of the comparable private 
fee. I am wondering if you have any history of the cost value ratio 
over the years? You have projected it here as 20 percent. I am wonder- 
ing, has it been comparable to that over the years, or do you have any 
records on that? 

Mr. Hucues. I have seen data on that, Mr. Burlison; I do not have 
any with me. I think the two agencies will be prepared to offer that 
kind of data. I was satisfied in my own mind. 

I indicated earlier here that in my judgment, at least, the fees did 
not represent anything comparable to the private fees, but whether 
the ratio has been a fifth or a fourth or a third or a half, I just am not | 
sure. 

Mr. Burutson. Do you have any projections on how this 1 to 5 ratio 
for 1968 will be changed by the changes that you are proposing? 

Mr. Hucues. Over a period of 10 years, under the proposal, the 
present BLM fee of 33 cents would be increased to $1.23 in more or 
less even steps. This would bring it to still something less than the 
comparable, as near as we can tell, in private biddings for some of the 
reasons that Mr. Steiger outlined. There are differences between the 
use of the public domain and the use of private holdings. The lands 
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are rougher, there are competing uses, if you will, and other considera- 
tions which the agencies and we try to take account of in the study 
which was made. 

Mr. Burutson. Thank you, Mr. Hughes. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Mr. Clausen from California. 

Mr. Crausen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to reiterate what others have said, Mr. Hughes, the 
extreme confidence many of us have in your ability in a given time to 
analyze all the factors. There are a couple of questions which I would 
like to clarify in my own mind, some of which you may not be able 
to present fully in detail and they may come out in further testimony. 
But it would be my hope that this committee would have a full ex- 
posure of the guidelines that have been used by the various agencies in 
determining values because I note there has been a great deal of em- 
phasis placed upon value comparability between the public and the 
private sector. 

One thing that comes to my mind, is whether or not there has been 
consideration given for the local taxes that are paid, the investments, 
the risk factors, and one very important item which is a problem for 
many of the people that own private lands contiguous to these public 
lands; that is, the risk that is involved in investment when there is 
no guarantee of a continuity of ownership. 

In addition to this, it would seem that we need to have clearly spelled 
out what the rights and the responsibilities of the permittees actually 
are. So if you have any comment on this, I would like to have your 
response to this point, and, if not, I simply make the point for the 
record, hoping that the committee will have this fully spelled out some- 
time during the course of these hearings. 

Mr. Hueuss. I do not have any very specific comments, Mr. Clausen. 
Certainly a grazing privilege represented in the permit is a different 
thing than fee title or a lease, either one. The consequences of that 
fact: with respect to the private holder of the permit, as well as to the 
State and county, local governments, are some of the things that we 
are discussing’ here. 

Jt seems to me the question of payments in lieu of taxes, if you will, 
is really a different question. The agencies, as I understand it, do in 
some circumstances make payments for the improvement of the range 
and make other payments which are, to some extent, in recognition 
of the fact that the communities are deprived by Federal ownership 
of a certain tax base. But it seems to me those considerations are sep- 
arate ones from this rather central concern of the permit value. 

Mr. Cuausen. Well, Mr. Hughes, this again is one of the reasons 
I have some personal concern about the implementation of the fee 
schedule now, because it is what the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission was established for, in order to analyze all these factors and 
tie together in a comprehensive recommendation all the matters that 
would give us something very specific upon which to advance some 
recommendations. 

Mr. Hucues. I certainly would welcome the committee’s consid- 
eration both of what we have done and what the Public Land Law 
Review Commission may be in the process of doing. I think the sub- 
ject merits careful consideration. 
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Mr. Cavusex. What amount of money would actually be involved 
if the recommended fee schedule that has now been suggested for 
implementation would be suspended for a year or at least for such 
time as the Public Land Law Review Commission report 1s finalized ? 

Mr. Hucnes. As I understand, Mr. Clausen, the billings have al- 
ready been made by the agencies for this first adjustment. 

Mr. Cravsen. Is that on an annual basis? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. The next action will take place roughly a year 
from now and nothing will happen between now and then anyway 
with respect to further billings. 

Mr. Ciavsen. How much money is involved ? 

Mr. Hucnes. I think there are around $5 million in each of the 
agencies at the present time, but again 

Mr. Cravsen. Is that the total fee schedule? 

Mr. Huceuns. That is the fee schedule; yes. 

Mr. Crausen. What I am concerned about is how much money is 
going to accrue to the so-called benefit of the Federal Treasury as a 
result of 

Mr. Hueurs. That would be roughly a tenth. 

Mr. Cuavsen. A tenth of $5 million, approximately, with each 
agency ? 

Mr. Huenes. The gentlemen tell me about $1 million in this initial 
round for BLM; $375,000 for the Forest Service. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I object to this kind of information, 
this bringing of information in when we get somebody from the 
stand. Perhaps the information given to us is wrong. 

Mr. Crausen. In other words, you suggest that I ask the other 
agency witnesses ? 

Mr. AsprInatu. Surely. 

Mr. Cravsen. I think that will satisfy my questions. 

Mr. Bartne. Mr. Wold? 

Mr. Worp. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hughes, I want to add my compliments to those that have 
been given to you and the expertise with which you have fielded these 
questions. I want to mention that I am also impressed with the 
frugality of the Bureau of the Budget. This is the only testimony 
that has been mimeographed on both sides of the sheet of paper. 

I am interested in your statment that has been repeated several 
times, that the permit value is part of the cost of doing business. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Huenes. I think it is a cost, yes. 

Mr. Worp. What I am wondering about is—and I think we are 
agreed, apparently—that the problem that we are discussing rotates 
around how you handle the permit values in a comparison of grazing 
costs on Federal lands versus private lands. I am wondering how this 
can be, from an accounting point of view, considered part of the cost 
of doing business, and yet be completely ignored when you analyze 
the use of these permits. 

How do you justify that ? 

Mr. Hucners. Well, permit value is a cost in the instances where a 
price has been paid for the permit. That cost is not universal because 
many permits, a significant number of permits, are held by original 
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holders, and they therefore incurred no cost for the permit. Also other 
permittees have, through the use of the permit over a period of time, 
had an opportunity to extract the benefit from the permit and thereby, 
I some sense, amortize their cost. 

But the essential reason, it seems to me, for excluding the permit 
value, some representation of permit value from the grazing fee, lies 
in the fact that the permit value has accrued because the public has 
been underpaid for the use of its resource. If that permit value were 
built into the calculation, then the public would never extract the full 
value from its resource. 

It seems to me this is not right. The public has been underpaid, as 
we see it, over a period of years and on the average, for the use of 
its forage. The purpose of the adjustments that we have supported is 
to more adequately compensate the public for the use of its resource. 

Mr. Worn. Do you suggest, Mr. Hughes, that the only fair value 
would be on the basis that 1t be so high nobody would want to buy one? 

Mr. Huaeues. No, I do not know “what a permit value is in the ab- 
stract, but it would seem to me that whatever that value j is, the public, 
which owns the lands we are talking about, should receive a fair 
market value for the use of those resources by the people who graze 
cattle or sheep on them. 

Mr. Wot. In the case of one who acquired a permit by virtue of 
ownership of deeded land originally, but who has never traded the per- 
mit, I missed your inference on this. You suggested that this was the 
reason—this does not mean that it does not have a value, certainly ? 

Mr. Hueuss. It has a value, but the individual who has it did not 
incur any cost. 

Mr. Worn. Did he not incur a cost in the acquisition of the deeded 
land that permitted him to qualify for this permit? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not know that. Certainly, he did not pay for the 
permit. 

Mr. Wotp. One thing that I do not completely understand here is 
on page 4—— 

Mr. Hueues. Could I take that further ? 

Mr. Wor. Yes. 

Mr. Hueues. If he did pay for the land, pay an extra value for 
the land because of its association with the permit, it seems to me 
that some of that value accrued because of the underpricing of the 
grazing privileges. 

Mr. Wotp. Well, this is part of the theory of commensurability, 
is it not? 

Mr. Huenes. I do not know that theory, sir. 

Mr. Wo.p. Let me ask you one other question. We are short of 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 4, you make the statement in your testimony, “Thus, if 
credit were given for all or some portion of the permit value in estab- 
lishing grazing fees, the permittee, in effect, would be given a proprie- 
tary interest in the "public lands.” 

What do you mean there when you talk about proprietary interests? 

Mr. Hucuns. The effect of giving credit for permit value. Inc1- 
dentally, this is an extraction from a statement that is more com- 
pletely made in the BLM testimony and quotes a document, a legal 
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opinion, in the Department of the Interior. But the giving of credit 
for the permit has the effect, at least as I see it, of saying to the 
permit holder that he is entitled to a part of the return on the value 
of the public lands. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If my colleague will yield. 

Mr. Wot. I yield; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatn. What you are saying is that this gives the permittee 
no more property right than he held before, but 1f you do not give 
it to him, it denies him the right to have this considered as a part 
of his doing business, is that not all you are saying? 

Mr. Hucuns. No, if you do not consider it—if you consider the 
permit value for purposes of arriving at the grazing fee, the effect’ 
of that 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is doing business. | 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. The effect of that is to transfer the return on 
the property from the property owner to the permit holder. 

Mr. Asprnauu. And his permit can be ended at any time regardless 
of how you consider this, one way or the other. 

Mr. Hueues. But the public grazing fee, the grazing fee paid to 
the public, would be continued below its true value. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Does not the assignee of a lease, no matter what 
kind of a lease it is, have a right to have whatever value attaches 
to that as part of his cost of doing business? 

Mr. Hugues. Well, I think—the permit, it seems to me, is not a 
lease, as I understand it. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Well, it has the same effect as a lease. 

Mr. Hucues. I am not sure of that. I did not think so, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Asprnatu. It depends unon what is written into the provisions 
of the permit. 

Mr. Huenes. I think that is certainly true. But if permits were 
leases, or if they involved title, their situation would be different, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. Asprnat. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CiAvsen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wo tp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuausen. Just following that line of reasoning, this goes back 
to the question of rights and responsibilities for the permittee and 
the agreement that is established. 

But do we not, Mr. Chairman, have the similar situation to what 
we have been considering to the concessions of parks? Is it not very 
similar ? 

Mr. Aspinauu. You have it every place where they are doing busi- 
ness. Of course, I refuse to be questioned. | 

Mr. Worp. Mr. Chairman, I was worried about that phrase, “pro- 
prietary interest,” and over the lunch hour I looked up a Webster’s 
definition of “proprietary” and it says, “One who has exclusive title 
to a thing.” As I understand this permit, no title changes hands. 

Mr. Huenes. If the permit holder were entitled to a portion of the 
return on the lands, the effect of that is to give him payment as 
though he were a proprietor. 

Mr. Wotp. Is not this the right you have under any kind of a 
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lease, the use, the right to a preferential use of whatever you are 
leasing ? 
_ Mr. Hucues. But not at reduced rates. 

Mr. Worp. But there is no change of title. That is what I am 
worried about on your proprietary phrase. 

Mr. Hueurs. I agree. I did not intend to say change of title. 
I was trying to express the fact that the permit value, if it stands, 
and if account is taken of it in the establishment of the grazing fee, 
transfers part of the return from the owner to the permit holder. 
And I do not think that is proper. 

Mr. Worp. But if there were not some assurance of continuity of 
use, there would be no public benefit ? 

Mr. Hucnes. I am sorry? 

Mr. Wop. I say if there were not some assurance of continuity of 
use, you could not have public benefit. 

Mr. Huauers. Well, permits do have a time period specified. Pre- 
sumably, their value, whatever it is, relates to that time period. 

Mr. Worn. I will relinquish the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Barina. Thank you very much, Mr. Hughes. 

Our next witness is the Under Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, Russell Train. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, we are going to be hardpressed for 
the next 3 hours. I would ask unanimous consent of the committee 
that when Mr. Train and Mr. Rasmussen get through with their pres- 
entations, that Chief Cliff come up and make his presentation at the 
same time so we may cross-examine them or question them together. 

Mr. Barine. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL E. TRAIN, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Tran. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Interior Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands, I appreciate the opportunity of coming before 
you to take part in discussion of recently adopted regulations increas- 
ing grazing fees. My own statement will be brief. J am accompanied by 
the Director of the Bureau of Land Management, Boyd Rasmussen, 
who has a more detailed statement and is prepared to answer technical 
questions that members of the committee may have. 

The new schedule of grazing fee increases went into effect on Janu- 
ary 14, 1969. The schedule provides for $1.23 per animal unit month 
grazing fee to be in full effect in 10 years. The first increment 1s 11 
cents, making the 1969 animal unit month charge 44 cents. The land 
users are now receiving their grazing billings at this increased rate. 
My understanding is that this is within 1 cent per animal unit month of 
what most stockmen interested in the issue believe is “reasonable.” 
However, this represents the total increase they are willing to accept 
as compared to $1.23. The major concern relates to the handling of the 
“permit value.” 

For our part, the Department will keep this whole matter under 
review in the future. We will be evaluating and reviewing with great 
care the information presented at both this hearing and the Senate 
committee hearings last week. The legislative proceedings now In prog- 
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ress and the litigation currently in process in the States of Utah and 

New Mexico may also have a bearing on the final outcome. We also 

believe that the Public Land Law Review Commission might later 

have some information and recommendations that could reflect on the 

scheduled grazing fee increases. Because the scheduled increase in graz- 

ng fees has been implemented does not mean that the subject is closed 
orever. 

IT would like to ask that the Department of the Interior news release 
of baie 18 concerning the grazing permit billings be placed in the 
record. 

Parenthetically, I believe that that was furnished to the full com- 
mittee some while ago. | 

Those of you who are familiar with the news release know that Sec- 
retary Hickel announced that the billings for the grazing permits were 
being issued in accordance with the published regulations. 

Within the statutory and legal limitations, we of the new adminis- 
tration are determined to see to it that a “fair market value” fee will be 
charged in the coming years. 

IT have asked Director Rasmussen to report to you the steps the 
Department took prior to January 14, working with the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget in evaluating and devel- 
oping its decisions. 

Once again, I want to thank you for the fact that you are holding 
these hearings. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
and look forward to working cooperatively with members of this com- 
mittee and the Senate committee in handling this and other matters. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the release—the 
order—I do not want the release, I want the ordér—that the order 
referred to by Under Secretary Train be made a part of the record at 
this place. 

Mr. Barrne. Without objection. 

Mr. Tratn, I believe the only order as such are the January 14 regu- 
lations. There was no written order, to my knowledge. ° 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Under Secretary, a release has no standing. Do 
you have something besides a release ? 

Mr. Train. No, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I will amend it to put the release in for whatever 
worth it has. It has no value, of course, except to show an intent of the 
Under Secretary and the Secretary. They have testified and part of 
it isin the record of the Committee. 

Mr. Barina. The motion of the member, without objection, is so 
ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
February 18, 1969. 


GRAZING PERMIT BILLINGS ISSUED BY BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Secretary of the Interior Walter J. Hickel has announced that the Bureau of 


Land Management is mailing today grazing permit billings in accordance with 
the regulations which were published January 10, 1969 (48 CFR 4110). 
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The new regulations were first published in substantially their present form, 
on November 16, 1968, and finally approved on January 10. They provide for an 
increase in grazing fees on public lands spread over a ten-year period. 

Ranchers using public domain rangelands will pay 44 cents per animal unit 
month during 1969, compared with 33 cents during 1968. The schedule calls for 
graduated increases during the next ten years until the fee reaches $1.23—which 
is calculated to be the present fair market value of forage on the public lands. 

According to the final promulgation: 

“One of the purposes of this change is to authorize the determination of grazing 
fees which reflect fair market value as a range forage pricing objective based 
upon an appraisal of operating costs which considers comparability between 
Federal and private grazing lands.” 

Secretary Hickel issued the following statement in connection with the grazing 
fee billings: 

“On January 10, 1969, the previous Administration issued final regulations 
requiring increases in grazing fees on the public lands. Under those regulations, 
the total increase is to be spread over the ten-year period 1969-1978. 

“I support fully the objective that the Federal Government receives a fair 
return for the use of public lands by grazers. At the same time, I recognize that 
there are differences of opinion as to what constitutes a fair return. 

“The new rate schedule was made final just ten days before the new Ad- 
ministration took office. The 1969 grazing season is now almost upon us and, in- 
deed, the mailing of permit billings is already overdue. Under the circumstances, 
orderly process requires us to move ahead and initiate the new schedule. As a 
result, billings for the 1969 season, based upon the new schedule, are now pro- 
ceeding. I am assured that the Department of Agriculture is taking similar action. 

“Litigation is now in process in two Federal courts concerning the new sched- 
ule of fees. Legislation involving these matters has been introduced in Congress. 
Congressional hearings have been scheduled by Committees of both the House 
and Senate. 

“The Department welcomes the Congressional hearings on this subject which 
will begin in the near future. I am sure that much useful information will be 
obtained. 

“For our part, the Department will keep this whole matter under review in the 
future, taking into account new information and new circumstances, including 
those developed in the course of judicial proceedings, Congressional hearings, and 
recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission.” 


Mr. Jounson. I reserve the right to object to the motion of the 
Chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Secretary, there had to be some kind of a decision 
on the part of the Secretary and the Department to substantiate this 
release. Do we have that? 

Mr. Trax. 'There was no written decision, to my knowledge, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the sequence of events will clarify the situation. 

Mr. Asprnauy. You do not have to give that, because we know that. 

Let me ask you this: Do I understand at this time that it is the 
position of this administration that the order that was released, pub- 
lished and released, by the last administration is your act as of this 
time ? 

Mr. Train. No, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Mr. Under Secretary, how could they send out the bill- 
ings, then, without having an order ? 

Mr. Train. Without an order? 

Mr. Baring. Yes. The new administration sent out the billings for 
the grazing permits, but they were not in any of the published regula- 
tions, then, if you were not dating back to the previous administration. 

Mr. Train. There were regulations in effect as of the 14th of Janu- 
ary of this year setting up a new schedule. Were we not to mail out 
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the billings, the Department would have been not implementing its 
own regulations. | 

Mr. Asprnatu. But there was not any necessity of a release. All that 
vou had to do to implement what had been decided by the former 
administration was to issue your billings instead of publicizing your 
action. 

Mr. Train. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaxu. This is the reason that I ask if you accepted the order 
by the last administration as your order. Apparently you do, because 
it is existing law and you do not go any further than that, except for 
publicity’s sake, is that right? | 

Mr. Trarn. We accept it as the law that is on the books until 
changed, yes, sir. And the release was issued as a matter of public 
information only. 

Mr. Barine. Mr. Rasmussen, would you care to present your state- 
ment at this time? 


STATEMENT OF BOYD L. RASMUSSEN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Rasmussen. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the 
Bureau of Land Management appreciates the opportunity to meet 
with this committee on the subject of grazing fees. Grazing fees and 
the new regulations have been a matter of considerable interest on 
both sides of the question. Some aspects of the new regulations have 
been accepted as an improvement over the former system. Unfortu- 
nately, these aspects have been largely overlooked in the issue over 
the new fee amount and its duration. This statement will cover various 
aspects of the new grazing fee policy and will start with a brief 
background on the grazing resource and grazing charges. 

The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for management 
of the grazing resource on the public domain lands in the West. In 
total, the Bureau is responsible for multiple-use management on about 
450 millions acres of land; 175 million acres located in the 11 Western 
States and 275 million in Alaska. As directed by Congress, and in 
cooperation with the people and local governments, these lands are 
administered for forage, wildlife, minerals, recreation, wood and 
water, open space, and community growth. The land area suitable 
for grazing of domestic livestock in the Western States is about 160 
million acres. 

Cattle and sheep have grazed the public domain lands for many 
years going back to the Spanish colonization and the later Ameri- 
can settlement periods. Livestock operations on public lands have been | 
an important use and will continue to be. Congress passed the Taylor 
Grazing Act in 1984 to stop uncontrolled grazing and injury and to 
provide for orderly use of the lands, as well as to stabilize the de- 
pendent livestock industry. The Classification and Multiple Use Act 
of 1964 reaffirms domestic livestock grazing as part of multiple-use 
management. Public land forage is important to the dependent ranch- 
ers and communities in the Western United States. Furthermore, live- 
stock grazing is an important component of balanced land use. On a 
national basis, public domain Jands administered by the Bureau of 
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Land Management provide about 1 percent of the feed for all cattle 
and 6 percent of the feed for all sheep. In the 11 Western States about 
5 percent of all cattlefeed and 13 percent of the sheepfeed is provided 
by public domain lands. 

The first grazing fee for use of public domain land in the Bureau 
of Land Management districts was established in 1936, 2 years after 
the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act. At that time the Secretary 
of the Interior proposed a 10-cent fee. The Department viewed this 
as a minimum acceptable fee and not a full value fee. The livestock 
industry was unwilling to accept the 10-cent fee and the 1936 fee was 
set as 5 cents per animal unit month. 

The flat fee of 5 cents prevailed from 1936 to 1946. From 1947 
through 1957, the fee increased through the years by negotiation with 
the livestock industry to 15 cents. Beginning in 1958, the fee was set 
through a formula using livestock prices as an index. The fee gradu- 
ally increased to 19 cents in 1962. 

Grazing fees became the subject of hearings before the Senate 
Interior Committee on February 7-8, 1963. These meetings indicated 
that the fees on public domain continued below the fees charged by 
other Federal agencies and private lease rates. Based on the livestock 
price formula, the fee was increased to 30 cents in 1963. In 1968, the fee 
was 33 cents. 

Meanwhile, pressure developed for an overhaul of the basis for 
charging grazing fees. In the act of August 31, 1951, 65 Stat. 290, Con- 
gress spelled out its general policy on fees and charges for Government 
services, privileges, permits, and similar things of value. Subsequently, 
audit reports of the Comptroller General were critical of the level of 
fees charged. The Comptroller General’s report of September 1958, 
transmitted to the Congress on September 24, 1959, recommended a 
joint study be undertaken with the objective of arriving at a uniform 
basis for establishing grazing fees. 

The Bureau of the Budget also expressed interest in charges for 
federally owned natural resources which resulted in issuance of 
Budget Circular A-25, in 1959, the Natural Resource User Charges 
Study in 1964. 

The basic thrust of these directives is that: (1) where federally 
owned resources or property are leased or sold, fair market value 
should be obtained; (2) a uniform basis should be used by all agencies 
to establish fees; and (3) that fees should be based on the economic 
value of the use to the user. Economic value should be set by appraisal 
or competitive bidding. Where competitive bidding is not feasible, the 
appraisal should take into consideration comparability with fees estab- 
lished for comparable use of State and private grazing lands. 

Correspondence in 1959 and 1960 between Chairman Wayne Aspinall 
of the House Interior Committee, and the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior, led to agreement that a uniform approach to grazing 
fees was desirable and that a task force should be formed to undertake 
a joint study. «2 

An Interdepartmental Grazing Fee Committee consisting of pro- 
fessional representatives of the Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior, working with the Department of Defense, -Bureau of the 
Budget, and Economic Research Service, made a detailed study of 
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user charges for livestock grazing on all Federal lands. Through other 
studies, some of which were conducted by western universities and the 
Economic Research Service, the committee selected a set of procedures 
that would form the basis for ja data collection survey. The study de- 
sien was tested by Utah State University. The study would use ap- 
praisal procedures to establish grazing values. This is essentially the 
same approach used in establishing Federal timber and mineral values. 
The Bureau of the Budget approved the design. The study proposal 
was reviewed thoroughly with industry representatives and received 
their approval prior to implementation. They provided an economist 
to assist in the study design, including the selection of cost items to 
be inventoried. As a part of the study, it was agreed that transaction 
evidence regarding sales of permits would be gathered from financial 
institutions. 

The Statistical Reporting Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture conducted the survey for the Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service in 1966. It provided data needed to estimate grazing 
values on some 98 national forests, 19 national grasslands, and 48 
Bureau of Land Management districts. Fact gathering included 17 
Western States. 

Costs of the study, survey, and analysis were about $1 million. Some 
10,000 individuals and 218 financial institutions were interviewed 
and more than 14,000 questionnaires were collected. These included 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management grazing permit- 
tees and ranchers who are not permittees, but who lease private graz- 
ing lands. Grazing industry representatives were kept informed on 
the study as it proceeded. 

The cost data from the 3,828 Bureau of Land Management permit- 
tees and that portion of the private lessees associated with the Bureau 
of Land Management sample are attached to this statement. The dif- 
ference between total private costs, $4.65, and total public costs, 
$3.84, was $1.31. This represented a base fee for the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

To check the analysis of the survey data at this point, the Arthur 
D. Little Co., Inc., a private management and consulting firm, made 
an independent analysis of the Bureau of Land Management and pri- 
vate lease data. Their report supported the findings. 

The industry worked with the Bureau of Land Management in 
evaluation of the survey. Between March 1966 and January 1969, 21 
meetings were held. Livestock industry representatives and others 
attended to discuss the survey and resulting data. For example, on 
August 25, 1967, a meeting of the Special Grazing Fee Committee 
of the National Advisory Board Council was held to discuss progress 
on the fee study. The major concern of the industry at that time was 
the fact that permit values had been excluded as a deductible cost in 
calculating Federal grazing fees. This point was unresolved in the 
opinion of the industry. Meetings with other groups interested in 
public lands were also held. 

The General Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget were 
concerned with the patchwork fees charged by agencies. The data 
produced for both the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Serv- 
ice was analyzed to determine if the survey showed any statistical 
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differences between the cost of using each agency’s lands, and if there 
was a basis for a variable fee between and within the agencies. A 
technical committee on the analysis of grazing cost data, chaired by 
Mr. Earl Houseman, Director of Standards and Research Division, 
Statistical Reporting Service, performed the analysis. Other mem- 
bers were from the Economic Research Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, Forest Service, and the Bureau of the Budget as ex 
officio. The committee concluded that there was no statistical support 
from the 1966 grazing survey for a different fee base for cattle and 
sheep, or for Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service, or 
for variable fees within either agency. The result of combining Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management data was that the base fee 
for both agencies was $1.23 rather than the $1.31 indicated for the 
Bureau of Land Management only. 

There is a difference of 90 cents per animal unit month for cattle 
and sheep between the existing Bureau of Land Management fee of 
33 cents and the appraised fair market value of $1.23. In order to 
allow an adjustment period for the livestock industry, a 10-year period 
was provided for reaching the full price, amounting to an increase of 
9 cents per year. Federal receipts from grazing would be less than 
fair market value during this period. So would be the share of these 
receipts returned to the States and to grazing districts for range 
improvements. 

In the past, the grazing fee has been adjusted annually according 
to changes in the average price of beef and lamb in the 11 Western 
States. Since the fee is now based on the fair market value of public 
forage, it would be adjusted annually by an index computed from 
the average rental rates paid by ranchers for private forage in the 11 
Western States. These rental rates are published annually in “Farm 
Real Estate Market Developments” by the Economic Research Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The new regulations for fees collected within the Bureau of Land 
Management districts provide that one-third of the fee be designated 
by the Department as a range improvement fee, and two-thirds as the 
grazing fee. The range improvement fee, when appropriated by Con- 
eress, is used for range improvements which benefit the permittee; 
121% percent of the grazing fee is returned to the States to be spent 
for the benefit of the counties from which the fee was collected. The 
balance goes to the Treasury. The new regulations continue the pre 
vious allocation to range improvements. 

Much of the current discussion about the new fee schedule has fo- 
cused on whether the permit value should be considered in determin- 
ing the base fee. 

Public domain land grazing permits are transferable. The term per- 
mit value refers to the cost of acquiring the grazing privilege in a pri- 
vate transaction. It is ‘a transaction between private individuals which 
does not involve the Federal Government. In other words, it is the 
price one rancher pays to another to acquire his grazing privilege. 
One-third of the Bureau of Land Management permits are held today 
by their original owner. The value of the permit has Increased in price 
through the years. Ti Sif 

The 1966 survey indicated that the average permit value paid in 
private transactions pertaining to Bureau of Land Management 
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lands was $14.41 per animal unit month. The livestock users ask that 
the annual interest cost of holding the permit be included as an operat- 
ing cost in determining the fee. They ask that 6 percent of the permit 
value of $14.41 or 86 cents per animal unit month be deducted from 
the fair market value of forage. The Department did not include this 
cost in setting the base fee. If it had been included, the base would 
be 37 cents per animal unit month rather than $1.23. The study did 
include the cost to the rancher of range improvements placed on the 
public lands and his maintenance for them. Title to many of these 
improvements remains in the name of the rancher. Credit for these 
items has been included in calculating the $1.23 base. 

Giving the permittee credit for the interest on the permit value 
in computing fees would recognize that the permit gives the operator 
a proprietary interest in the public lands. This is clearly prohibited 
by the express provisions of section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act 
that * * * “So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions of 
this act, grazing privileges recognized and acknowledged shall be 
adequately safeguarded, but the creation of a grazing district or the 
issuance of a permit pursuant to the provisions of this act shall not 
create any right, title, interest, or estate in or to the lands.” Court 
decisions confirm the fact that the privilege of grazing on public lands 
cannot become a propriety right against the sovereign and is with- 
drawable at any time without payment of compensation. 

The Interior Solicitor has stated that: 

To base the fee on a credit which represents a return on the market value of 
a grazing permit as though it were an interest in land like a lease, is directly in 
conflict with section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act since it would recognize what 
the law prohibits—a proprietary interest in the public grazing lands. The con- 
cept of permit value itself represents an appropriation by the holders of permits 
of a part of the public’s equity in the public lands. In the ease of privately owned 
lands, it is the owner of the land who is realizing the return on his ownership 
equity, aS witnessed by the difference in grazing fees between privately and 
federally owned lands. To allow the permittees the credit on permit value they 
contend for, would be to permit the permittee rather than the owner of the land; 
i.e., the public, to realize the return on the lands’ value. 

The proposed regulations announced on November 16, 1968, pro- 
vided 45 days rather than the normal 30, for comment. Nearly 1,400 
letters regarding the fee issue were received. By numbers, about 60 
percent supported the proposal. All letters received have been an- 
swered. In addition to letters from individuals, the Secretary re- 
ceived position statements from the major national and State conserva- 
tion and livestock groups, State governments and petitions from many 
organizations. 

The proposal was reviewed by the 54 local district advisory boards 
who in varying degrees were opposed to the new schedule. Following 
receipt of these recommendations, a special meeting of the Special 
Grazing Fee Subcommittee of the National Advisory Board Council 
was held, followed by a full National Advisory Board Council meeting. 

After consideration of all the letters and recommendations, the 
Secretary adopted a final rulemaking on the matter on January 14, 
1969. The final rulemaking was essentially as originally proposed. 
The resulting fee structure is consistent with the requirements of 
section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act, which states that permittees: 
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* * * are entitled to participate in the use of the range, upon the payment 
annually of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time 
to time, and in fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary of the Interior 
shall take into account the extent to which such districts yield public benetits 
over and above those accruing to users of the forage resources for livestock 
purposes. 

The fee 1s based on the value of the Federal forage received by 
the public land rancher. Benefits accruing to other public land users 
are not included, nor are the costs of providing these benefits. In other 
words, the fees are based upon giving the rancher credit for his cost of 
using the land. 

In reviewing the new grazing fee level, a comparison with private 
lease rates, commercial values, and other Federal agencies should be 
made. The Bureau of Land Management data from the 1966 survey 
indicates that the average private lease rate is $1.82 per animal unit 
month. Bids for forage on the McGregor Military Range in New 
Mexico for the 1969 season varied between a low of $1.51 and a high 
of $2.52 per animal unit month. One of the high bids was submitted 
by a Bureau of Land Management permittee. Other Federal agencies 
that use competitive bidding in allotting grazing use result in higher 
forage values than the $1.23 base. 

The regulations additionally provide that the base fee may be 
studied periodically to determine if adjustments should be made. Re- 
views would be undertaken concurrently of the impact of these changes 
on livestock industry stability, loaning arrangements, collateral val- 
ues, and the private forage market. 

The new regulations provide a means to aid the rancher with flexi- 
bility in paying fees. Where an allotment management plan has been 
approved by the rancher and the Bureau, the rancher may now elect 
to pay his fees at the end of the grazing season and pay for only the 
amount of grazing use actually made. This would help the rancher to 
make adjustments in his operation as climate and market conditions 
dictate and pay for only what he uses. 

A major concern in attaining fair market value for public land for- 
age is that the resulting fee be consistent with the Taylor Grazing Act 
as to reasonableness and that it should aid in stabilizing the dependent 
livestock industry. , 

The impact of the increase will fall, in terms of total grazing fees, 
in direct proportion to the number of animal unit months grazed. The 
Bureau of Land Management has 14,419 grazing permittees in the dis- 
tricts; 52 percent of all Bureau of Land Management forage is allotted 
to only 5 percent or fewer than 700 ranchers. The majority of Bureau 
of Land Management permittees are located in the intermountain 
region. The typical family ranch operating on public domain in this 
area runs about 300 head and about 800 animal unit months. The new 
fee schedule would increase this operator’s annual fee cost from $264 
which he paid in 1968 to $984 in 10 years. 

Approximately 25 percent of the Bureau of Land Management per- 
mittees graze fewer than 100 animal unit months annually. The aver- 
age rancher in this group grazes 12 animal unit months and, therefore, 
pays the $10 minimum fee. Under the fee schedule, it would take about 
6 years before this group has any Increase. The full grazing bill at 
$1.23 per animal unit month in 1979 would be about $15, or a total in- 
crease of $5 for these small operators. 


29-442—69—_9 
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Studies by the Economic Research Service and western universities 
indicate that at a $0.33 grazing fee, the grazing fee bill is about 2 per- 
cent of an average rancher’s total operating costs. When the increase in 
fees reaches $1.28, the grazing fee bill would be about 6 percent of total 
operating costs. Other studies indicate that a 1-cent-per-pound drop 1n 
livestock prices has as great an impact on ranch income as Increasing 
grazing fees to $1.23 peranimalunitmonth, | 

The fee question has had public review. Litigation is now underway 
and legislation has been introduced on the subject. 

A sustained attempt has been made to keep all concerned informed on 
the 1966 fee study and its results. The action subsequently taken on the 
fees reflects a reasoned solution based on a comprehensive study of the 
facts over a long period of review. The handling of the permit value 
remains as the central issue throughout. 

Livestock grazing is an important use of the public lands in the 
Bureau of Land Management’s programs and to the local communities 
concerned. A long-term resolution of the fee question would improve 
the financial aspects of the ranch economy, and strengthen and stabilize 
livestock use of the public lands. 

As indicated by the Secretary’s statement of February 18, the De- 
partment intends to keep the whole matter under review in the future, 
taking into account new information and new circumstances, including 
those developed in the course of judicial proceedings, congressional 
hearings, and recommendations of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

(The attachment to Mr. Rasmussen’s statement follows :) 


SUMMARY OF COMBINED AVERAGE PUBLIC COSTS AND PRIVATE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH—1966 1 


Catile Sheep 


Combined Combined 

public Private public Private 
Itemized cost costs costs costs costs 
12 Losttanimalissee ser ea ee EARS he ee eee ae $0. 60 $0. 37 $0. 70 $0. 65 
2; Associationsss4.). tA ees ee et oe he See £08 ..wetlese te pee 04,05 5 pen 
35 VGLOT ING Vers ee tte ears ene ee at ee ee ee eels ween lM silt Ag Ih wil 
4. Moving livestock to and from allotments__....._......_____- . 24 a5 ~ 42 . 38 
2. Herding eee eno tae eee eee ee ae ees See . 46 £19 1. 33 1.16 
6: Salting.and feeding tee. oe eens ee ee eee . 56 . 83 .55 45 
ZoslFavel,to andsfrom allotments-2. =; Seec24. 22. LE moe aZ5 .49 . 43 
Bi Wate ine. on te ene ee a ee eae te Gee ane 08 . 06 15 16 
OF Horse IN YO: Sire EC ee Leet etry Oe 16 . 10 16 .07 
10-\kence’maintenancesas = ee ee eee 24 525 09 15 
1i4Water. maintenance! a ee ee .19 ils} Al . 09 
T2,Development depreciationss22.2-2-4, =. 8 _ 1. e248 pad . 03 .09 . 02 
TSScOMeT COSTS Se ote oye ere et A Gem ep ee er sills} .14 . 29 Leas 
14s Privatedeasehrateltso reat mi feta rinice rer $i peer eee 1379 wane lgv7 
ROtaP e0Stesstiss wees... ees, SL ee 3. 28 4.5 4,53 5. 66 

Difference 2s 202 yh F ee ey 5 ee ee $1. 26 $1. 13 

Weighted"averagest-=. tee ee ee $1.23 


1 Developed from data analysis of the grazing fees technical committee—Nov. 29, 1968. 
2 These differences weighted by corresponding animal unit months resulted in weighted average of $1.23. 


Note.—The average permit value assigned by permittees for BLM grazing privileges was $14.41 per animal unit month 
as determined by the survey. 


Mr. Bartne. The chairman of the full committee is recognized for 
questions. 

Mr. Asprnatyt. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions at this time. I 
want to hear from Chief Cliff. If Chief Cliff will come up and sit at 
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one side and these other gentlemen will move over, we can hear from 
him first. 


It so happens that whether we like it or not, this is a dual operation. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD P. CLIFF, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Cutrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the subject of your 
hearings today is a very important development and a basic issue in 
the management of public range resources. I am happy to have this 
opportunity to explain the new grazing fee regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and to discuss their effect on national forest 
grazing permittees. 

From the birth of the Forest Service in the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1905, livestock grazing has been a recognized use of the na- 
tional forests. In his famous letter to the Forest Service on the day of 
its establishment in USDA, Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson 
gave Gifford Pinchot our original directives for range management. 
The Secretary said: 

You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage of the reserves are con- 
Served and wisely used * * *, The continued prosperity of the agricultural, 
lumbering, mining, and livestock interests is directly dependent upon a perma- 
nent and accessible supply of water, wood, and forage * * *, 

Today, nationwide there are 18,300 grazing permits for 1.4 million 
head of cattle and 2.3 million sheep on national forest system ranges. 
This involves over 106 million in 11,670 separate allotments. The regu- 
lations you are considering today cover about 15,000 of these permits, 
for 1.2 million head of cattle and 2.2 million sheep In six western 
national forest regions. 

The Forest Service first charged for the privilege of grazing use on 
the national forests (then called forest reserves) in 1906. The minimum 
fees were based on reasonableness, depending on the advantages and 
location of each reserve. The first regulation also provided for possible 
fee increases based on markets, transportation, and demand for 
permits. 

In 1931, the method for calculating grazing fees was changed. The 
change was based on studies of national forest grazing values con- 
ducted during the 1920’s. Factors such as accessibility, forage quality 
water resources, proximity to market, and livestock handling costs 
were considered. The basic premise of the studies was that private 
land data on range values, or rental rates on private rangelands, could 
be used as a basis for determining the value of national forest range. 

Until this year national forest grazing fees have been based on the 
fee structure adopted in 1931. Base fees were established in 1931 and 
were adjusted annually’ by formulas expressing the relationship be- 
tween the previous year’s average price for beef cattle or lambs in the 
Western States and prices in established base periods. The 1931 base 
fees varied from area to area, depending on the local private range 
lease rates and other local factors. 

Over the years, it became clear that national forest grazing fees 
were consistently lower than private lease rates on private land having 
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comparable grazing values. In 1951, the Congress (Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act of 1952) directed each Federal agency to 
prescribe fees or charges that are fair and equitable and as uniform 
as practicable among the agencies. After a 1958 audit report the Comp- 
troller General recommended in 1959 that fair compensation be ob- 
tained for use of Federal lands. The Comptroller General also 
recommended more consistency in grazing fees charged by various 
Federal agencies, and a joint agency study to arrive at a uniform fees 
system. 

| NG in 1959, the Bureau of the Budget issued Circular A-25, pur- 
suant to the 1951 act, cited above, establishing the basic principle that 
where federally owned resources are leased, a fair market value should 
be obtained for them. 

In 1960, representatives of the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, 
and Interior formed a task force now known as the Interdepartmental 
Grazing Fees Committee, to study user charges for livestock grazing 
on all Federal lands. This committee considered a more uniform ap- 
proach to fee establishment among various Federal agencies. At the 
same time, the Bureau of the Budget began a study of charges for 
the use of all federally owned natural resources, including grazing. 

In 1964, the Bureau of the Budget issued the study entitled “Natural 
Resources User Charges Study.” That Study, based upon the guiding 
principles in Circular A-25, outlined additional guidelines for estab- 
lishing grazing fees: 

_ 1. A uniform basis should be used by all Federal agencies in estab- 
lishing fees; 

2. Fees should be based on the economic value of the use of public 
lands to the users; and 

3. Economic value should be set by an appraisal that will provide 
a fair return to the Government and equitable treatment to the users. 

In 1961 the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management began 
their joint program of grazing fee studies. This consisted of: (1) 
Background studies to explore alternatives for determining grazing 
values, (2) development of a model for estimating values and fee 
levels, (3) studies to determine fee impacts, and (4) a reevaluation of 
Forest Service and BLM fee structures. 

The background studies were conducted by the Economic Research 
Service and several Western State universities. Their purpose was to 
develop an economic framework for determination of public land 
grazing values, and they very much enlarged our knowledge of the 
economics of range livestock production. 

Building on the concepts developed by the background studies, we 
initiated a project with Utah State University to develop a model and 
computer program to estimate grazing value, establish fee levels, and 
define fee areas. The Utah State study and model confirmed a basic 
premise that the economic principles of supply and demand operate 
im a competitive range market to establish range forage prices, just as 
they do for products in other markets. Putting this another way, the 
total costs for using comparable public and private ranges should be 
equal. If there is a difference, ranchers will try to use the lower cost 
forage. Therefore, the value of public range forage use for grazing is 
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aqua to the rental value of private pastures leased for grazing, after 
adjusting for differences in the services provided on private lands but 
not on public grazing lands. 

The Utah State study pointed out that the present fee for national 
forest range is not free to change in a range market. If the fee 1s 
lower than that charged for other ranges, national forest grazing 
privileges will be in high demand and have to be rationed out. One 
result is that a variable permit value has evolved for the limited 
grazing privilege. I will discuss the implications of this permit value 
aS we gO On. 

After we review the Utah State study results, our next step was a 
major data collection project. The Statistical Reporting Service of 
the Department of Agriculture undertook the project for the Forest 
Service and BLM. The project was designed to provide data nec- 
essary to estimate values on some 98 national forests, 19 national 
grasslands, and 48 Bureau of Land Management grazing districts 
in the Western States as a basis for evaluating current fee structures. 
Some 10,000 individuals were interviewed and more than 14,000 ques- 
tionnaires were collected. These include Forest Service and BLM 
grazing permittees, and ranchers who lease private grazing lands. 
Using procedures agreed to by the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, Bureau of the Budget, and the livestock industry, SRS 
gathered data on nonfee costs of using public and private lands, lease 
rates on private grazing lands, and the market value placed by per- 
mittees on grazing permits. 

I want to recognize here and commend the way the livestock in- 
dustry helped SRS and us in carrying out this survey. The industry 
participated in design of the study. Thousands of ranchers willingly 
opened their doors and business records to SRS workers. The indus- 
try as a whole voiced wide public support for our effort and the 
approach used. This cooperative spirit is the strong foundation for 
the significance and value of the total grazing fee study. 

We began analysis of the 1966 survey data in 1967, At a meeting 
with livestock industry representatives in October of 1967 we dis- 
cussed the preliminary results of our evaluations. This was the first 
of a series of conferences with the industry and with concerned orga- 
nizations such as the Secretary of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee 
on Multiple Use of the National Forests, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Association of Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Districts, and several national conservation organizations. Our 
intent throughout the study was to keep these groups well informed 
and to seriously weigh their comments and recommendations. 

In the final stages of the fee study program an interagency technical 
committee was formed to analyze the survey data. Composed of rep- 
resentatives from the Statistical Reporting Service, Economic Re- 
search Service, the Forest Service, BLM, and Bureau of the Budget ex 
officio, this committee developed the following conclusions in a Novem- 
ber 1968 report. 

1. Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management data can be com- 
bined. The survey data does not provide a basis for differential fees 
between the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management. 

2. The cost data, collected in the 1966 western range survey will sta- 
tistically support only one base fee in the West. This conclusion was 
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based on a technical analysis of the variation of cost among individual 
grazing allotments. ; 

3. An adjusted westernwide difference between private lease rates 
and public costs, excluding the grazing fee, was $1.23 per animal unit 
month for both cattle and sheep. (A table showing the breakdown of 
these costs is attached at the end.) Ze 

These conclusions provided the basis for establishing fair market 
value of grazing on public lands in the West. 

The Secretary’s January 14, 1969, decision was made following more 
than 9 years of concentrated studies, Viewpoints from more than 1,000 
respondents to the November 14, 1968, proposal, including our grazing 
advisory boards, were carefully considered. The new regulations call 
for grazing fees on the national forests in the Western States to be 
increased from current level to fair market value over a period of 10 
years. The regulations reflect a number of policy determinations, and 
a measure to ease the potential impact of increased fees. I would like 
to discuss these considerations with you. 

But first we need to briefly discuss the matter of a grazing permit and 
what it provides. 

A Forest Service grazing permit grants a privilege to use the na- 
tional forest land for livestock grazing. It stipulates conditions under 
which grazing may take place. The privilege granted by the permit 
is a personal one and applies to the holder alone. Permits are issued for 
a term of 10 years and are validated annually upon payment of fees. 
In order to qualify for a Forest Service grazing permit, a rancher 
must own base property and livestock. Permits cannot be exchanged 
directly between any two individuals. If a permittee no longer wants 
to graze livestock upon the national forest, he relinquishes his grazing 
privilege by waiving his permit back to the Government. An in- 
terested second party may apply for the grazing represented by the 
waived permit if he in fact has purchased either the land or livestock 
owned by the previous permittee. 

Since grazing fees charged by the Forest Service have been less than 
the market value of the range resource, the prospective permittee 
usually has been willing to pay a premium to acquire the land or live- 
stock previously associated with the permit. According to the theory 
behind the model used in analyzing the grazing fees data, as fees are 
raised from their present levels to fair market value, the value com- 
monly called permit value will be reduced. Theoretically, when fees 
are at fair market value, the so-called permit value will be reduced to 
Zero. 

The livestock industry, in a statement of position of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association and National Woolgrower’s Associa- 
tion, argues that capitalized permit values should be considered a cost 
to the public land grazers and should be included as a cost in calcu- 
lating the fair market value of public forage. The result of this would 
be that the grazing fee would be left essentially unchanged at this 
time. 

We simply do not agree with this. We believe the concepts on which 
the Secretary’s regulations are based are sound and are good public 
policy. Under these concepts, the Forest Service has historically main- 
tained that livestock grazing on the national forests is a privilege and 
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not a right. Beginning in 1905, the then Secretary’s regulation 10 spoke 
of grazing as a privilege. Court cases have substantiated the position 
that grazing is a privilege and not a right and that purported transfers 
of national forest grazing privileges by permittees are illegal and 
unenforceable. 

We strongly believe that no individual or groups of individuals who 
use national forest resources to support their livelihood should be al- 
lowed to gain a special interest. The national forests are public lands 
and public resources. Areas used for grazing often serve several other 
purposes at the same time—such as fish and wildlife habitat, watershed 
protection, timber production, or outdoor recreation. Demands from 
all groups and interests for these resource uses and benefits are grow- 
ing apace. We strongly believe that the best way to meet these demands 
is to protect the full public interest in the national forest system. 

Granting special rights to one class of users will erode the capacity 
of public lands to serve many purposes. And those ranchers among this 
class who happen to hold grazing permits represent only a segment 
of the total livestock industry. One hundred and six million acres of 
the 187-million acre National Forest System are now included in graz- 
ing allotments. If grazers are given rights to forage resources of these 
areas, other resource users cannot expect a level of benefits equal to that 
they now provide. Grazing would have to take priority if other 
resource uses interfered. So the ability of the National Forest System 
to provide a balanced output of resources and services would be seri- 
ously impaired. 

In essence we reached agreement. with the livestock industry and 
interested groups on all issues but one in connection with the study. 
This basic issue turned on how to treat the capitalized permit value. 

Recognition of permit value as a cost of grazing on public lands for 
purposes of calculating fee levels as proposed by the livestock industry 
would tend very strongly to convert National Forest grazing privileges 
to grazing rights. 

Including the permit value as a deductible cost in the fee calculation 
would in effect be compensating permittees for: (1) that portion of 
the value they have paid to private individuals; and (2) that portion 
of the value that has developed through appreciation over time as the 
gap between the fee charged and the fair market value widened. 

It logically follows from this that permittees could demand compen- 
sation for any portion of a grazing permit value that is no longer 
available to them because of Forest Service resource management ac- 
tions affecting the size of a permit. If this were done, the net effect 
would be that the United States would have to reimburse a permittee 
in order to take steps to protect or develop range and other public 
National Forest System resources. 

We recognize very clearly that the grazing fee regulations and the 
new fee structure will have some impacts. Our overriding concern has 
been to sympathetically and responsibly weigh these impacts in decid- 
ing how to implement the results of the grazing fee studies and analy- 
ses. However, I should also point out that the impacts are a result of 
value which ranchers have built up among themselves. They have made 
no payment for the value to the real owner of the resource upon which 
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it is based. This value has come into existence primarily because the 
fees which have been paid to the Government for the use of the re- 
source have been less than the fair market value of that use. 

Actually, more than half of the present permittees acquired their 
grazing permits prior to 1950 and have held them at least 20 years. 
Values placed on permits then were much lower than today, and pres- 
ent values are based on significant appreciation. Also many permittees 
have in effect amortized out permit values by paying fees over many 
years which were less than the fair market value. 

We have undertaken to minimize the impacts of our grazing fee 
regulations on permittees and communities, 

The increase to the fair market value is not being made all at once. 
It is being spread out over a 10-year period. This will give the per- 
mittees ample opportunity to adjust their operations to the higher fee 
level. 

Within available funds we are striving to increase the input for con- 
servation, development and use of National Forest System ranges espe- 
cially where economic or social problems exist. This increased activity 
provides jobs, additional grazing, and better resource conservation and 
stewardship. 

We will continue the longstanding Forest Service practice of issuing 
no charge grazing permits for noncommercial livestock up to 10 head 
by resident farmers and ranchers. We recognize the problem of small 
operators in low-income areas where opportunities for off-ranch in- 
comes are limited. Further consideration will be given to this as a 
separate matter apart from the overall fee determination. 

The questions which underlie the new grazing fee regulations are 
complex, and reasonable arguments can be made to support the many 
sides involved. As we see it, the issue is not whether fair market value 
is being paid for grazing on public lands. It is to whom it is being paid. 

Today the value of public forage resources is supporting money 
returns to selected private individuals. The Government is not being 
paid fair market value. 

The fees increase does not affect the supply of grazing. Permit ten- 
ure is not affected and we will keep on issuing grazing permits for 
the amount of grazing that is available for use by livestock. 

Our actions on grazing fees are based on fairness to the many 
ranchers who cannot obtain the privilege of grazing public lands. They 
are based on the principle that the American people should receive the 
full value for the use of resources they all own. We are confident that 
our information is sound and supports our approach; that the new 
system is consistent with our basic responsibilities as a public agency. 

Mr. Curr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you, Mr. Cliff. 

Mr. Aspinall, the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
regulations of January 14, 1969, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior for increase in fees be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Barine. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. Sartor. Was that not requested this morning ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. No, I requested the release this morning. 
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TITLE 48—PUBLIC LAND, INTERIOR 
Chapter II—Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior 


SUBCHAPTER D—RANGE MANAGEMENT (4000) 
[Circular 2255} 


Part 4110—GRaAzING ADMINISTRATION (INSIDE GRAZING DISTRICTS) (THE FEDERAL 
RANGE CODE FOR GRAZING DISTRICTS) 


Grazing regulations for public lands 


On November 16, 1968, there was published in the FEDERAL REGISTER, as pro- 
posed rule making, the text of amendments and revisions to the regulations 
governing grazing on public lands within officially designated grazing districts. 
The notice provided opportunity for public comment until December 31, 1968. 

The comments received were numerous and varied. After extensive considera- 
tion, which included public meetings and review by the various advisory boards, 
the regulations, modified as set forth below, are hereby adopted to become effec- 
tive upon publication of this notice in the FepERAL REGISTER. 

One of the purposes of this change is to authorize the determination of graz- 
ing fees which reflect fair market value as a range forage pricing objective 
based upon an appraisal of operating costs which considers comparability be- 
tween Federal and private grazing lands. Such an appraisal has been accom- 
plished in the form of the Western Livestock Grazing Survey of 1966. In order 
to minimize the impact on the livestock industry, a primary schedule is estab- 
lished to reach fair market value in 10 annual incremental steps at $0.09 per 
AUM per year. Federal receipts from grazing will be less than fair market 
value during this period. 

The change provides that the Secretary may adjust the fees annually in order 
to maintain the comparability between public and private lease rates through 
the annual application of a forage value index which establishes the rate of 
increase or decrease occurring in private lease rates for similar type range lands. 

The resulting fee formula charges the public land users only for the value 
of the public forage grazed. 

The change additionally provides that the base fee may be studied periodically 
to determine if adjustments should be made. Reviews will be undertaken con- 
currently of the impact of these changes on livestock industry stability, loaning 
arrangements, collateral values and the private forage market. 

The Department is mindful of the Public Land Law Review Commission’s 
efforts and looks forward to its recommendations. Grazing fees may be fixed 
from time to time. At the appropriate time, after assessment of the aforemen- 
tioned reviews and the Public Land Law Review Commission’s reports, further 
consideration will be given to the grazing fee structure to assure its reasonable- 
ness. 

This change also provides for the simplification of administrative procedures 
to allow flexibility in livestock operations when operating under an approved 
allotment management plan. Flexibility is necessary where intensive manage- 
ment is being practiced to allow livestock operators to adjust to changing 
climatic and forage conditions. Grazing fees based on the actual forage con- 
sumed will reflect a more equitable payment. 

1. New paragraphs (s) and (t) are added to § 4110.0—5 as follows: 


§ 4110.0-5 Definitions. 
* * * * * Fed * 


(s) “Allotment management plan” means a program of action designed to 
reach specific management goals. 

(t) “Grazing system’ means a specific sequence of livestock grazing by desig- 
nated area to accomplish management objectives. 

2. In § 4115.2-1, the introductory portion of paragraph (g) and the entire 
paragraph (k) are amended to read as follows: 


§ 4115.2-1 License and permit procedures; requirements and conditions. 
* * * * * * * 
(g) Change in grazing season. Any licensee or permittee who desires to use 
the Federal range for a period or periods other than as authorized by his license, 
permit, or approved allotment management plan, may, upon a written approval 
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of the District Manager, be allowed to use the amount of his authorized grazing 
privileges during any period of time for which the Federal range is classified as 
proper for use, provided: 

* k * ok * * * 


(k) Fees, payments and refunds—(1) Fees. (i) Fees will be charged for the 
grazing of all livestock on public lands at a rate per animal unit month, except 
that no fee will be charged for a free-use license. Fees for any fee year, consisting 
of a grazing fee for use of the range and a range improvement fee, will be pub- 
lished as a notice in the Federal Register. 

(ii) Fees will be established by the Secretary in 10 equal annual increments 
to attain the fair market value of range forage at the 1978 fee year. Fair market 
value is that value established by the Western Livestock Grazing Survey of 
1966 or as determined by a similar study which may be conducted periodically to 
update the fee base, if deemed necessary. In addition, annual adjustments may be 
made for any of the 1969-78 fee years, and thereafter, to reflect current market 
values. 

(iii) A minimum annual charge of $10 will be made on all regular licenses, per-' 
mits, nonrenewable licenses, and crossing permits, except as specified in sub- 
division (vi) of this subparagraph. 

(iv) Range improvement fees may vary in accordance with the character or 
requirements of the various districts or portions thereof. Grazing fees may differ 
in any district or unit thereof in which the grazing capacity of the Federal range 
is increased by reason of the addition of land not owned by the United States, or 
by reason of a cooperative agreement or memorandum of understanding between 
the Bureau of Land Management and any State or Federal agency, or any per- 
son, association, corporation, or otherwise. 

(v) All livestock 6 months of age or over allowed on the Federal range will 
be considered at any point of time during the grazing period as a part of the total 
number for which a license or permit has been issued, or for which an allotment 
management plan has been approved. No fees will be charged for livestock under 
6 months of age. 

(vi) Upon application filed with the District Manager, by any person show- 
ing the necessity for crossing the Federal range with livestock for proper and 
lawful purposes, a crossing permit may be issued. Charges are payable in ad- 
vance at the same rate charged for regular grazing use, except that no fee will 
be charged where the trail to be used is so limited and defined that no substan- 
tial amount of forage will be consumed in transit. 

(2), Payment of fees. (i) No regular license or permit shall be issued or re- 
newed until payment of all fees due the United States under these regulations 
have been made. Grazing privileges may be canceled or reduced, in accordance 
with paragraph (d) of this section, for failure to pay the required fees. Fees for 
regular licenses and permits are due the United States upon issuance of a fee 
notice and are payable in full in advance before grazing use is authorized ; 
except that where grazing is authorized on the basis of an approved allotment 
management plan, which includes grazing system requirements necessary to 
assure proper management of the public land and its resources, the District 
Manager may either: 

(a) Issue a fee notice upon termination of the grazing period authorized. 
The fee notice will reflect the actual grazing use made and will be payable 
within 30 days of the date of issuance, or 

(6b) Issue a fee notice on the basis of the normal operation detailed in the 
allotment management plan. Such fees are due the United States upon issuance 
and are payable in full in advance before grazing use is authorized. At the con- 
clusion of the authorized grazing period the actual grazing use wil be determined. 
A. supplemental billing reflecting additional use must be paid within 30 days 
of issuance. A refund or credit may be made toward the following year’s fees 
for use less than the normal operation. Ordinarily, no adjustment will be made 
when the amount is under $5. 

(ii) Any licensee or permittee who desires a change in grazing use authorized 
pursuant to any of the provisions of this section must file, in advance, a written 
request for such change, except when in conformance with an approved allot- 
mates: management plan. Upon approval of change, an adjusted billing notice will 

e issued. 

(3) Refunds. No refund will be made for failure to use all grazing privileges 
represented by a license or permit, except that: 
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(i) During periods of range depletion due to severe drought or other natural 
causes, or in case of a general epidemic of disease during the life of a regular 
license or permit, fees due may be reduced in whole or in part, credited or 
refunded; or fee payment may be postponed for such periods so long as the 
emergency exists. 

Davin 8. BLAcK, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
JANUARY 10, 1969. 


{F.R. Doc. 69-526 ; Filed, Jan. 13, 1969; 9:10 a.m.] 


Title 36—Parks, Forests, and Memorials 
Chapter II—Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 
Part 231—GRAZING 


GRAZING FEES 


Part 231 of ‘Title 36, Code of Federal Regulations, as revised in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER, volume 33, No. 56, page 4802, dated March 21, 1968, is further revised 
as follows: 

Section 231.5, Grazing fees, is revised to read as follows: 

§ 231.5 Fees, payments, and refunds or credits. 

(a) Fees. (1) Fees will be charged for all livestock grazing upon or crossing 
National Forest System lands or other lands under Forest Service control except 
such livestock as may be grazed free of charge under paragraph (b) (6) and 
(7) of § 281.8. Such fees will be based on general governmental policy as estab- 
lished by Bureau of the Budget Circular '‘A-25 of ‘September 23, 1959, which 
directs that a fair market value be obtained for all services and resources pro- 
vided the public through establishment of a system of reasonable fee charges, 
and that the users be afforded equitable treatment. This policy precludes a 
monetary consideration in the fee structure for any permit value that may be 
capitalized into the permit holders’ private ranching operations. 

(2) Fair market value is defined as the difference between total costs of 
operating on private leased grazing lands and total nonfee costs of operating 
on National Forest System lands. These costs include lost animals, veterinary 
services, moving livestock to and from permitted areas, herding, salt and feed- 
ing, travel to and from permitted areas, water, horses, fence and water main- 
tenance, development depreciation, and other miscellaneous costs. In addition 
the private costs include the private lease rates. 

(3) A base fee of $1.23 per cow month for the National Forests in the six 
Western Forest Service Regions is derived from the comprehensive survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture’s Statistical ‘Reporting Service in 1966. 
This 1966 base of $1.23 is a sliding base adjusted annually against an index of 
private land grazing lease rates as determined by the Economic Research Serv- 
ice for the year preceding the fee year (Annual Forage Value Index). If sig- 
nificant differences in fair market values are determined to exist for various 
geographical areas or because of differences in the quality of the range environ- 
ment, these differences will be incorporated into the basic fee structure for 
National Forest System lands. Fair market value base rates will be developed 
through similar studies for other National Forests, the National Grasslands, 
and Land Utilization Projects. Current base rates and procedures will apply 
for these lands until new base rates are established. 

(4) Conversion to the 1966 base rates for the Western National Forests will 
be carried out during a 10-year period beginning in 1969. The difference between 
the fees paid in 1966 and the 1966 base rate of $1.23 will be made in installments 
of 10 percent per year for a 10-year period. Increases or decreases in the base 
rate because of changes in the index of private land grazing leases will be made 
annually. Changes derived from this index between 1966 and 1968 increase the 
base by $0.02 to $1.25 per cow month in 1969. Fees which have previously been 
established through appraisals and are currently above the 1966 base rate will 
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be reduced to $1.25 per cow month in 1969. Fees which have been established 
by competitive bid will remain unchanged during the period specified in the bid. 

(5) The fair market value is based on one (1) animal month of grazing by 
a mature cow. Five (5) sheep are considered as equivalent to one cow. 

(6) No charge will be made for animals under 6 months of age at the time 
of entering National Forest System lands and other lands under Forest Service 
control which are the natural increase of the livestock upon which fees are paid 
or for those born during the season for which the permit is allowed: Provided, 
That the full fee may be charged for all weaned calves and colts regardless of 
age and for such animals as will become 12 months of age during the permitted 
period of use. 

(7) No additional charge will be made for the privilege of lambing upon 
National Forest System lands or other lands under Forest Service control. 

(8) Pack and saddle animals may be charged for at a special rate, and a mini- 
mum permit charge established for such use. 

(9) The fees for crossing privileges will conform with the rates established 
for other livestock under paid permit. Where practicable, crossing fees for per- 
mitted livestock will be covered in the regular grazing fee and the crossing 
period covered in the regular grazing period. 

(b) Payments. (1) Grazing fees are payable in advance of the opening date 
of the grazing period unless otherwise authorized by the Chief, Forest Service. 

(2) Crossing fees are payable in advance of the livestock entering National 
Forest System lands or other lands under Forest Service control. 

(c) Refunds or credits. (1) Refunds or credits may be allowed under justifi- 
able conditions and circumstances as the Chief, Forest Service, may specify. 
(Sec. 1, 30 Stat. 35, as amended, sec. 1, 83 Stat. 628; 16 U.S.C. 551, 472; sec. 32, 50 Stat. 
525, as amended ; 7 U.S.C. 1011) 

Effective date. This revision shall become effective on the date of its publica- 
tion in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

ORVILLE ly. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
JANUARY 10, 1969. 


[F.R. Doc. 69-524 ; Filed, Jan. 13, 1969; 8: 49 a.m.]. 


TITLE 86—PArRKS, FoRESTS, AND MEMORIALS 
Chapter II—Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 


PART 231—GRAZING 


Part 231 of Title 36, Code of Federal Regulations, is revised to read as follows: 


201.1 Range resource development and administration. 
231.2 Management of the range environment. 
231.3 Grazing permits and grazing agreements. 
231.5 Grazing fees. 
231.6 Revocation and suspension of grazing permits. 
Baad epopenation ‘a management. 

‘ ooperation in control of estray or unbranded livestock 

farm weeds, and use of pesticides. Teer a Aree ataee 

231.9 Range improvements. 
231.10 Livestock advisory boards. 


AUTHORITY : The provisions of this Part 231 issued under sec. 1, 30 Stat. 35, as amended,’ 


sec. 1, 33 Stat. 628; 16 U.S.C, 554, 472: sec. : 
unless otherwise noted. ol, 472; sec. 82, 50 Stat. 525, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 1011, 


§ 231.1 Range resource development and administration. 


(a) Authority, The Chief, Forest Service, is authorized to develop, adminis- 
ter and protect the range resources, and permit and regulate the grazing use of 
all kinds and classes of livestock on all National Forest System lands and on 
other lands under Forest Service control. 

(b) Definitions. (1) “National Forest System lands,” as used in this part, are 
the National Forests, National Grasslands, and other Federal lands for which 
the Forest Service has administrative jurisdiction. 
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(2) “Other lands under Forest Service control,’ as used in this part, are 
those other public and private lands for which the Forest Service has been given 
control of use through lease, agreement, waiver, or otherwise. 

(3) Livestock as used in this part includes all domestic livestock raised for 
food and other animal products and all animals used for work or to provide 
transportation services. 


§ 231.2 Management of the range environment. 


(a) Range allotments will be designated on National Forest System lands 
and on other lands under Forest Service control. Associated private and other 
public lands should be included in such range allotments to form logical range 
management units. 

(b) Hach range allotment will be periodically analyzed and a plan of man- 
agement developed and implemented which will provide for conservation, de- 
velopment and utilization of the range environment for livestock grazing in 
coordination with other resource needs and mses 


§ 231.3 Grazing permits and grazing agreements. 


(a) Unless otherwise specified by the Chief, Forest Service, all livestock use on 
National Forest System lands and on other lands under Forest Service control 
shall be authorized by grazing permit or grazing agreement. 

(b) A grazing permit or grazing agreement conveys no right, title, or interest 
of the United States in any lands or resource use authorized thereunder and 
is a privilege for the exclusive benefit of the person or organization to whom a 
permit is issued or with whom a grazing agreement is entered into. 

(c) The regulations of the Secretary of Agricuiture relating to the protection, 
administration, and development of the range resources are a part of each graz- 
ing permit and grazing agreement. 

(d) Grazing permits and grazing agreements authorizing livestock use on 
National Forest System lands and on other lands under Forest Service control 
shall be as follows: 

(1) Paid term permits may be issued for periods of ten years or less to per- 
sons who own the livestock to be grazed and such base ranch property as the 
Chief, Forest Service, may require. They may also be issued in connection with 
changes of ownership of the base ranch property or the permitted livestock of 
term permittees. Term permits are renewable at the end of each term period 
provided the provisions and requirements under which they are issued con- 
tinue to be met and as long as it is in the public interest to renew them. The 
term permit gives its holder first priority for its renewal at the expiration of the 
term permit period. The Chief, Forest Service, shall prescribe the provisions 
and requirements under which term permits may be issued, renewed and 
administered, including: 

(i) Eligibility criteria ; 

(ii) Base ranch property and livestock ownership ; 

(iii) Commensurability requirements ; 

(iv) Provisions and requirements under which term permits may be issued 
through acquisition by purchase, inheritance or otherwise of the base ranch 
property or the permitted livestock of term permittees ; 

(v) Conditions for the approval of nonuse of permit for specified periods; 

(vi) Upper limits governing size of permit which may be held by any person, 
firm or corporation. 

(2) Paid temporary permits may be issued on an annual basis to persons 
under such provisions and requirements as the Chief, Forest Service, shall 
prescribe. 

(8) Paid term or temporary permits with a specific on-and-off provision may 
be issued to persons owning livestock which will graze on range only part of 
-which is National Forest System lands and on other lands under Forest Service 
control. 

(4) Paid commercial transportation livestock permits may be issued, under 
such provisions and requirements as the Chief, Forest Service, shall prescribe, to 
persons who are engaged in commercial packing, dude ranching, or other com- 
mercial enterprises which involve transportation livestock use. 

(5) Private land permits may be issued, free of charge, to persons who con- 
trol grazing lands adjacent to National Forest System lands and who waive ex- 
clusive use of these lands to the Forest Service for the full calendar year. 
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(6) Free permits may be issued to: 

(i) Persons who reside on ranch or agricultural lands within or contiguous 
to National Forest System lands for not to exceed 10 head of milk cows or other: 
animals owned or kept for domestic purposes and whose products are consumed 
or whose services are used directly by the family of the resident, and there is a 
distinct need for National Forest System lands to support such animals. 

(ii) Persons issued grazing permits or entering into grazing agreements for 
the number of animals needed to manage the livestock authorized to graze, and 
there is a distinct need for National Forest System lands to support such 
animals. 

(iii) Prospectors, campers, and travelers for the few head of livestock actually 
used during the period of occupancy. 

(iv) Others as may be authorized by the Chief, Forest Service. 

(7) Paid or free crossing permits may be issued to persons to trail livestock 
under such requirements and provisions as the Chief, Forest Service shall 
prescribe. 

(8) Grazing agreements may be entered into with cooperative grazing associa- 
tions or similar organizations incorporated or otherwise established pursuant: to 
State law. Such an agreement will make National Forest System lands and 
improvements available to the association for grazing purposes for periods of 10 
years or less, subject to such provisions and requirements as the Chief Forest 
Service, shall prescribe. The association may allocate and administer the avail- 
able grazing use in accordance with the provisions of the grazing agreement and 
Forest Service policies. 

(e) Any person authorized by a grazing permit or grazing agreement to use 
National Forest System lands and other lands under Forest Service control shall 
protect the land and property of the United States and shall pay the United 
States for any damage to its land or property resulting from negligence or from 
violation of the provisions and requirements of the grazing permit or grazing 
agreement or any law or regulation applicable to the National Forest or National 
Grassland by such person, by his agents and employees when acting within the 
scope of their employment, or by his contractors or subcontractors. 

(f) Any person authorized by a grazing permit or grazing agreement to use 
National Forest System lands and other lands under Forest Service control may 
at any time be required to give good and sufficient bond to insure payment for 
all damages sustained by the United States through that person’s failure to com- 
ply with the provisions and requirements of the grazing permit or the grazing 
agreement or any law or regulation applicable to the National Forests or the 
National Grasslands. 


§ 231.5 Grazing fees. 


(a) A fee as determined by the Chief, Forest Service, shall be charged for the 
grazing or crossing of all livestock on National Forest System lands and on other 
lands under Forest Service control except as otherwise authorized by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(b) No charge shall be made for animals under 6 months of age at the time 
of entering National Forest System lands and other lands under Forest Service 
control which are the natural increase of the livestock upon which fees are paid 
or for those born during the season for which the permit is allowed; providing 
that the full fee may be charged for all weaned calves and colts regardless of age 
and for such animals as will become 12 months of age during the season for 
which the permit is allowed. 

(c) All grazing fees are payable in advance of the opening date of the grazing 
period unless otherwise authorized by the Chief, Forest Service. Crossing fees are 
payable in advance of entering National Forest System lands and on other lands 
under Forest Service control. 

(d) Refunds or credits may be allowed under such justifiable circumstances 
as the Chief, Forest Service, may specify. 


§ 231.6 Revocation and Suspension of Grazing Permits. 


The Chief, Forest Service, is authorized to revoke or suspend term grazing per- 
mits in whole or in part on all National Forest System lands and on other lands 
under Forest Service control: 

(a) For failure to comply with any of the provisions and requirements in the 
grazing permit; any of the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture on which 
the permit is based; or, the instructions of Forest officers issued thereunder; and, 
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(b) For knowingly and willfully making a false statement or representation 
in the permittee’s grazing application, and amendments thereto. 


§ 231.7 Cooperation in management. 


(a) Cooperation with local livestock associations—(1) Authority. The Chief 
Forest Service, is authorized to recognize, cooperate with, and assist local live- 
stock associations organized primarily to manage the livestock and range re- 
sources on a Single range allotment or associated groups of allotments on which 
the members’ livestock are permitted to graze. 

(2) Purposes. These associations will provide the means for the members to: 

(i) Manage their permitted livestock and the range resources. 

(ii) Meet jointly with Forest officers to discuss and formulate programs 
for management of their livestock and the range resources. 

(iii) Express their wishes through their designated officers or committees. 

(iv) Share costs for handling of livestock, construction and maintenance of 
range improvements, or other greed upon programs deemed needed for proper 
management of the permitted livestock and range resources. 

(v) Formulate association special rules needed to ensure proper resource 
management. 

(3) Requirements for recognition. The requirements for receiving recognition 
by the Forest Supervisor are: 

(i) The members of the association must constitute a majority of the grazing 
permittees on the range allotment or allotments involved. 

(ii) The officers of the association must be elected by a majority of the 
association members or of a quorum as specified by the association’s constitution 
and bylaws. 

(iii) The officers other than the Secretary and Treasurer must be grazing 
permittees on the range allotment or allotments involved. 

(iv) The association’s activities must be governed by a constitution and by- 
laws acceptable to the Forst Supervisor, and approved by him. 

(4) Withdrawing recognition. The Forest Supervisor may withdraw his 
recognition of the association whenever : 

(i) The majority of the grazing permittees request that the association be 
dissolved. 

(ii) The association becomes inactive, and does not meet in annual or special 
meetings during a consecutive 2-year period. 

(b) Cooperation with national, State, and county livestock organizations. The 
policies and programs of national, State, and county livestock organizations give 
direction to, and reflect in, the practices of their members. Good working rela- 
tionships with these groups is conducive to the betterment of range management 
on both public and private lands. The Chief, Forest Service, should endeayor to 
establish and maintain close working relationships with national livestock 
organizations who have an interest in the administration of National Forest 
System lands, and direct Forest officers to work cooperatively with State and 
county livestock organizations with similar interests. 

(c) Interagency cooperation. The Chief, Forest Service, will cooperate with 
other Federal agencies which have interest in improvement of range manage- 
ment on public and private lands. 

(d) Cooperation with others. The Chief, Forest Service, will cooperate with 
other agencies, institutions, organizations, and individuals who have interest 
in improvement of range management on public and private lands. 


§ 231.8 Cooperation in control of estray or unbranded livestock, animal dis- 
eases, noxious farm weeds, and use of pesticides. 


(a) Insofar as it involves National Forest System lands and other lands under 
Forest Service control or the livestock which graze thereupon, the Chief, Forest 
Service, will cooperate with : 

(1) State, county, and Federal agencies in the enforcement of all laws and 
regulations relating to livestock diseases and sanitation; 

(2) The Agricultura] Research Service and other Federal and/or State agencies 
and institutions in surveillance of pesticide spray programs; and 

(8) State cattle and sheep sanitary boards in control of estray and unbranded 
livestock. 

(b) The Chief, Forest Service, will cooperate with county or other local weed 
control districts in analyzing noxious farm weed problems and developing con- 
trol programs in areas of which the National Forests and National Grasslands 
are a part. 
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§ 231.9 Range improvements. 

(a) Structural and nonstructural range improvements needed to manage, 
protect or develop the range resource on National Forest System lands and other 
lands controlled by the Forest Service will be installed and maintained when 
authorized. 

(b) Such improvement may be installed and maintained by individuals, 
organizations or agencies other than the Forest Service subject to the following: 

(1) All improvements must be authorized by special use permit or cooperative 
agreement. 

(2) Title to structural improvements removable without damage to the re- 
sources, such as troughs, cattleguards, etc. may be retained by the cooperator 
or permittee: Provided, That title shall vest in the United States where a part of 
the construction cost for any improvement is borne by the Government. 

(3) Title to nonstructural and nonremovable. structural improvements such 
as trails, driveways, earth dams, etc., or those which cannot be removed without 
damage to resources shall vest in the United States. 

(4) Range improvement work performed by a cooperator or permittee on 
National Forest System lands shall not confer the exclusive right to use the 
improvement or the land influenced. 

(c) A user of the range resource on National Forest System lands and other 
lands under Forest Service control may be required by the Chief, Forest Service, 
to maintain improvements used with his grazing privilege in a satisfactory state 
of repair. 

(d) Grazing fees shall not be adjusted to compensate permittees for range im- 
provement work performed on National Forest System lands: Provided, That, in 
accordance with section 32(c), Title IIT, Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, the 
cost to grazing users in complying with requirements of a grazing permit or 
agreement may be considered in determining the annual grazing fee on Na- 
tional Grasslands if it has not been used in establishing the grazing base value. 


(Sec. 12, 64 Stat. 85; 16 U.S.C. 580h) 
§ 231.10 Livestock advisory boards. 


(a) Hstablishment of advisory boards. To provide National Forest System 
grazing permittees a means for expressing their recommendations concerning 
the management and administration of National Forest System grazing lands, 
an advisory board shall be constituted and elected as provided in this section for 
each National Forest, National Grassland, or administrative subdivision thereof 
whenever a majority of the grazing permittees of such National Forest, National 
Grassland, or administrative subdivision thereof so petitions the Forest Super- 
visor. 

(b) Membership of advisory boards. Each advisory board constituted and 
elected as provided in this section shall consist of not less than three (3) nor more 
than twelve (12) members, who shall be National Forest System grazing per- 
mittees in the area for which such board is constituted and elected. In addition, 
the State Game Commission, or the corresponding public body of the State in 
which the advisory board is located, may appoint a wildlife representative as a 
member of the board to advise on wildlife problems. The wildlife representative 
so appointed shall not be a voting member of the board. 

(c) Constituting and electing advisory boards. (1) Upon being petitioned the 
Forest Supervisor shall determine whether the permittees have met the follow- 
ing requirements: 

(i) The area for which the board is to be constituted and elected is a National 
Forest, National Grassland, or administrative subdivision thereof. 

(ii) The permittees petitioning for an advisory board are a majority of the - 
grazing permittees in the area for which the board is to be established. 

(iii) The membership of the board is to consist of not less than three (3) nor 
ceed than twelve (12) members, exclusive of the nonvoting wildlife representa- 

ve, 

(iv) The manner in which the members of the board are to be nominated and 
elected, if such manner is proposed by the petitioning permittees, will effect an 
equitable representation of all grazing permittees in the area for which the 
board is to be established. 

(2) If the Forest Supervisor determines that any of the requirements in sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph have not been met, he will so notify the pe- 
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titioning permittees. If the requirements in subparagraph (1) of this paragraph 
have been met, the Forest Supervisor will notify the grazing permittees in the 
area for which the board is to be established that their petition is approved. 

(3) The Forest Supervisor shall prescribe the manner in which the members 
of the board are to be nominated and elected: Provided, That such manner will 
effect an equitable representation of all grazing permittees in the area for which 
the board is to be established and that all grazing permittees in such area shall 
be eligible to vote in the election. 

(4) The Forest Supervisor shall determine and announce the results of the 
election of the members of the board and shall recognize the duly elected board 
as representing the National Forest System grazing permittees in the area for 
which it is established. 

(5) A duly recognized advisory board shall, with the concurrence of a majority 
of the grazing permittees and the Forest Supervisor, adopt a constitution and/or 
bylaws to govern the conduct of its proceedings: Provided, That the board, with 
a quorum present, shall meet at least once annually at a time to be fixed by the 
board, and at such other time or times as its mmebers may determine, or on the 
call of the chairman or the Forest Supervisor or his designee. 

(6) An advisory board may consider the complaints and appeals of the grazing 
permittee for the area it represents and may make recommendations thereon: 
Provided, That an appeal taken under this paragraph shall not be construed as a 
waiver of any right to an appeal pursuant to §§ 211.20 to 211.87 of this chapter. 

(d) Termination of advisory boards. The Forest Supervisor may withdraw his 
recognition of any advisory board whenever : 

(1) A majority of the permittees for the area the board represents requests 
that the board be dissolved. 

(2) The board becomes inactive and does not meet at least once annually dur- 
ing a consecutive 2-year period. 

(e) Reconstitution of boards established under previous authority. Any ad- 
visory board established pursuant to § 231.7 (16 F.R. 12620, Dec. 14, 1951, as 
amended at 17 F.R. 3654, Apr. 24, 1952) may be recognized by the Forest Super- 
visor aS an advisory board under this section if it can be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Forest Supervisor that: 

(1) The board represents a majority of the grazing permittees on the area 
for which the board was established. 

(2) The board consists of not less than three (3) nor more than twelve (12) 
members who are National Forest System grazing permittees in the area which 
the board represents. 

(8) The board gives the State Game Commission, or the corresponding public 
body of the State in which the board is located, the opportunity to appoint a 
wildlife representative as a nonvoting member of the board. 

(4) The board members equitably represent all National Forest System grazing 
permittees in the area for which the board was established. 

(5) The board is not prevented or limited by its constitution and/or bylaws, 
if any, from complying with the provisions and the purposes of this part. 
Within 5 years from the date of promulgation of this part, advisory boards 
established pursuant to § 231.7 (16 F.R. 12620, Dec. 14, 1951, as amended at 17 
F.R. 3654, Apr. 24, 1952) shall be reconstituted as provided in this section: Pro- 
vided, That pending reconstitution such advisory board shall be subject to and 
continued under the provisions of § 231.7 existing prior to the date of promulga- 
tion of this part. 


(Sec, 18, 64 Stat. 87 ; 16 U.8.C. 580k) 


Done at Washington, D.C., this day of March 1968. 
JOHN A. BAKER, 
Assistant Seeretary of Agriculture. 


[F'.R. Doc. 68-3447 ; Filed, Mar. 20, 1968 ; 8 :49 a.m.] 


Mr. Asprnauu. I have two questions for you, Mr. Secretary. They 
have to do, as I understand it, with my inability to interpret the 
meaning of your statement in two places. ; 
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In your second paragraph you have the following: “Land users are 
now receiving their grazing billings at this increased rate.” I under- 
stand that. 

My understanding is that this is within 1 cent per AUM of what most stockmen 
interested in the issue believe is “reasonable.” 

Do you mean that for just the year 1969 7 ov 

Mr. Train. Yes, that is my understanding of their opinion. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Was that your statement, that it was only for 1969, 
your reference to that 1 cent per animal unit month differential is 
tor the year 1969 only? 

Mr. Train. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AspInauy (reading). 

However, this represents the total increase they are willing to accept as 
compared to $1.23. The major concern relates to the handling of the “permit 
value.” 

Is this your understanding? Have you been told by industry repre- 
sentatives that in the next 9 years they are not going to assume some 
other increases if they are found to be feasible and fair and equitable? 

Mr. Tratn. That statement was based, Mr. Chairman, upon the state- 
ment of the National Advisory Board Council in the minutes of its 
Special Committee on Grazing Fees. The minutes of its meeting held 
in December, show this position was taken. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. But this refers to their present reaction to the regu- 
lations of January 14, 1969. Is that not all 1t refers to, that they take 
issue with the 10-year period ? 

Mr. Train. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I just wanted to be sure that we understood. 

Mr. Train. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. What is the meaning—I want to be sure that I un- 
derstand the meaning of the paragraph appearing at the top of page 
2. Youstate: ) 

Because the scheduled increase in grazing fees has been implemented does not 
mean that the subject is closed forever. 

J want to be sure that I understand once again the position of the 
Department of the Interior. Does this mean that it is still open? 

Mr. Tratn. It means this, sir, that the schedule as set forth in the 
regulations of January 14th is in effect. The Department will continue 
to review the grazing fee situation based upon all the information that 
comes to it, some of which I specified in my statement. And should the 
Department at any time in the future reach the conclusion, based upon 
this other evidence, that some increase in unwarranted or some portion 
of it is unwarranted, the Department would be in a position to change 
the schedule. But absent any action by the Department, this schedule 
would remain in effect. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Now, Chief Cliff and Director Rasmussen—Chief 
Cliff can answer for us, if you will, please. 

Did the Federal agencies notify the Chairman of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of all of the 15 separate cost items 
which were included in the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey 
before the study was actually conducted ? . 

Mr. Cuirr. The Chairman was furnished copies of our study re- 
ports, which I think speak for themselves, Mr. Chairman. The 15 items 
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were all evaluated. They were all included in the study, the purpose of 
including the cost of permit values was to get an appraisal of just 
what values the stockmen themselves and the lending institutions were 
placing on these grazing permits. 

Mr. AsprInatt. It is Just a yes or no answer; that is all it takes. 

Would the material also include copies of the final questionnaire— 
they did, did they not ? 

Mr. Cuirr. I am quite sure it did. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Is this right, Mr. Rasmussen, as far as your depart- 
ment is concerned ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I am not sure what the question was, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The question was, did the Federal agencies notify the 
Chairman and the Members of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of all of the 15 separate cost items which were included in 
the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey before the study was 
actually conducted ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Before the study was conducted ? 

Mr. AsPINALL. Yes. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would have to check the files. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The answer is yes. 

Now, the No. 2 question: What were the Federal agencies seeking 
to do or accomplish by conducting the comprehensive Western Live- 
stock Grazing Survey 4 

Mr. Cliff ? 

Mr. Curr. We were trying to get information on what the value of 
grazing on public lands actually is in comparison with grazing on 
similar private lands. 

Mr. Aspinatu. You were trying to obtain reasonable estimates on 
private as opposed to public land grazing costs, including the value of 
grazing permits at that time, were you not ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Is that right, Mr. Rasmussen ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The dollar value of the permit—— 
sue AspINALL. No, no. What were the Federal agencies trying to 

0% 

Mr. Rasmussen. Trying to determine the cost of grazing on public 
lands in comparison with similar private land grazing costs. 

wae Aspinauu. That is why I asked Mr. Cliff. That is your answer, 
too ¢ 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnautt. At what point did you, Chief Cliff—whom we af: 
fectionally call “Ed” and we like to do this—at what point did the 
Federal agencies include the capitalized dollar market value of the 
grazing permit as a cost of doing business? 

Mr. Cuirr. There has been a lot of disagreement on this point, or mis- 
understanding of this point, Mr. Chairman. We never did agree that we 
would consider the cost of the capitalized permit value as a cost which 
would be used in calculating grazing fees. 

Mr. Asprnat. No, I do not object to that answer at all, but you did 
include it as one of the 15 factors? 

Mr. Crier. Yes, sir, and we did that in order to get an evaluation of 
just what value was being placed on these permits. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. Is this correct, that late in the summer of 1967 was. 
the first time that industry had any indication that you were going to: 

clude this permit value ? 
fa Cures, Wells I cannot speak for industry, but as far as the Forest 
Service is concerned, we never did agree to include it or exclude it 
until we got all the data together and started evaluating 1t. 

Mr. Asprnaty. One of the wonderful assets of your agency of Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Cliff, has been your ability to keep on good terms with: 
the industry, making no difference whether 1t was graziers or water 
users or miners or timberers, or whatever it was. What I am saying, 
what I am trying to show here is that they were led to believe, because 
this question was one of the factors in the questionnaire, that there 
was a possibility that they were going to recelve some consideration. 
You can say that you received a consideration, but it is true that it was 
after the study was conducted and the results were known before 
you eliminated this cost of doing business as a factor in the determina- 
tion of grazing fees. Isthat not correct ? 

Mr. Crirr. It was after the facts were all in and we evaluated these- 
facts, when we made the decision that we should not include this as a 
cost of doing business in computing the grazing fees. 

Mr. Asprnatt. All right. ces 

Mr. Rasmussen, your answer is the same, is it not? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The same. 

Mr. Asprnatr. All right, here comes the $64 question: What legal 
authority did the agencies use in leaving out the capitalized dollar 
market value of the grazing permit as a cost of doing business? 

Mr. Curer. I might answer that, Mr. Chairman, by asking what legal 
authority we would have to include it. 

Mr. Asprnaty. I mean what statutory right did they have? That is 
what I mean by legal authority. 

Mr. Curr. The Department of Agriculture, has statutory right to 
establish grazing fees, using the reasonable criterion. They have been 
doing this. It is based on the basic Act of 1897. The right to do this 
under the law has been substantiated by the courts. | 

Now, I know of no law that tells what factors have to be taken into: 
account. 

Mr. Asprnauu. We shall get to the next question next. 

The Bureau of Land Management has the same answer, that they 
did it under the general authority that was in the Taylor Grazing Act. 
and amendments—is that right, Mr. Rasmussen ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is correct. 

Mr. Asprnatu. At what point, Mr. Cliff, was the Solicitor’s opinion 
requested in the Department of Agriculture? | 

Mr. Currr. I do not recall requesting the Solicitor’s opinion at all in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is there any Solicitor’s opinion entered in Agriculture 
on this subject ? 

Mr. Cutrr. Well, we have had informal advice from time to time from 
the Solicitor on what our authorities and responsibilities are. I do not 
know of any written opinion on this subject. 

Mr. Asprnatt. There is no formal written opinion? 

Mr. Cuirr. Well, in the course of litigation that has gone on in the 
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past, there is ample expression of opinion on the authority to set 
grazing fees. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Will you furnish for me, if you have them, the Solici- 
tor’s opinion or the Solicitor’s notes to the effect that the permit value is 
not to be considered ? That is all [ask you. If you do not have it, you do 
not have to furnish it. If you do have it, furnish it and we will make it 
‘a part of the record at this place, if the Committee is agreeable. 

Mr. Cuirr. We do not have a Solicitor’s opinion on that point, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Rasmussen, do you have any Solicitor’s opinion 
‘on this point ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, we do not have a formal Solicitor’s opinion on 
this point. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Do you have any notice from your Department that 
would lead to a Solicitor’s opinion ? If you do not have, say so. 

Mr. Rasmussen. We have a recent note that indicates the former 
Solicitor’s views. 

Mr. Asprnau. That is what we want. If you have it and if it is in the 
form of what can be said to be an opinion upon which you based some 
action, we would like to have a copy of it and would like to have it 
placed in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1969. 
From: ‘Solicitor. 
‘To: George Lee, BLM. 

‘The statement is a good one. 

I have added some material in pencil at the bottom of page 8 which reads as 
follows: 

“To base the fee on ‘a credit which represents a return on the market value of 
a grazing permit as though it were an interest in land like a lease is directly in 
conflict with Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act since it would recognize what 
the law prohibits—a proprietary interest in the public grazing lands. The concept 
Of permit value itself represents an appropriation by the holders of permits of 
a part of the public’s equity in the public lands. In the case of privately owned 
lands it is the owner of the land who is realizing the return on his ownership 
equity, aS witnessed by the difference in grazing fees between privately owned 
and federally owned lands. To allow the permittees the credit on permit value 
they contend for would be to permit the permittee rather than the owner of the 
Land, i.e., the public to realize the return on the lands value.” 

Also, I suggest that a paragraph be added at the end of page 12 taking cog- 
nizance of the press release of February 18. For that purpose I suggest the 
following: 

“As indicated by the Secretary’s statement of February 18, the Department 
intends to keep the whole matter under review in the future, taking into account 
new information and new circumstances, including those developed in the course 
of judicial proceedings, Congressional hearings, and recommendations of the 


PLLRC.” 
I have also made a few other penciled changes in the draft which are self- 


evident. 
EDWARD WEINBERG, SOlicifor. 


Mr. Asprnati. What were the recommendations, Chief, of the Local 
District Advisory Boards on the proposed grazing fee schedule? 

Mr. Crirr. The local district advisory boards unanimously recom- 
mended that the permit value be included as a cost of doing business in 
calculating fees. 
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Mr. Asprn atu. You mean all 50 local advisory boards? 

Mr. Curr. To my knowledge, all of the local advisory boards were 
consulted and all of them took a position against our proposed fee 
schedule, yes, sir. It was on this one basic point. : 

Mr. Asprnaty. Is your answer any different, Mr. Rasmussen ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We have a variety of answers. Mainly, though, 
they were against the fee increase as such. Ss 

Mr. Asprvaty. Chief, what was the recommendation of the Special 
Grazing Fee Committee, a multiple-use committee, of Interior’s Na- 
tional Advisory Board Council relative to the new grazing fee sched- 
ule in December of 1968 ? 

Mr. Curr. I could put their recommendation in the record as they 
made it, but in essence, they recommended that the grazing or the 
permit value be allowed, the capitalized value of the permit be allowed 


in calculating grazing fees. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And all 15 cost items were included, and the only 
one they took exception to was this dollar market value of the permits; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Curr. That is the essence of their recommendation, yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Rasmussen, your answer is the same, 1s that 


correct ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Relatively the same. I can insert the minutes of the 
meetings if you would like. 

Mr. Asprnauy. All right. 

Mr. Chairman, we might as well have the best evidence. I will ask 
that they be made a part of the record at this point. | 

Mr. Barina. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to follows :) 


MINUTES—MEETING OF NABC GRAZING FEE COMMITTEE 


DENVER, COLO. 
August 4, 1967. 


Purpose of the meeting is to indicate progress of the grazing fee study and the 
results determined to date. No conclusions have been reached, and no formal com- 
mittee recommendations are expected at this stage. 

It is not intended to operate in secrecy and all data will be made available to: 
members for further study. However, the timetable is short and a decision on the 
1968 fee is due by October 15. Additional meetings with the Bureau of the Budget,. 
the Assistant Secretary, and with this committee will be involved. 

The objective of the study was to determine the fair market value of public 
grazing forage. Ability of ranchers to pay was not included in the study. Current 
results are presented in the attached charts and graphs. Correlation analyses 
show a very high degree of association between size of permit and permit sales: 
value and total public costs. Size of private lease is highly correlated with private: 
lease rates and total private non-fee costs. 

Earlier analyses indicate a high degree of variability on district and State. 
levels. The data does not appear to be statistically reliable when grouped on @ 
district boundary basis. Part of this variation can be explained by differences in 
size of operation, labor costs (family labor versus hired labor) and climatic 
conditions. The data also shows a high degree of correlation among the native: 
grassland, chaparral, sagebrush, meadow, pinon-juniper and other (miscellane-. 
ous) vegetative types. Broadleaf woodland, coniferous forests, and salt-bush 
types did not appear to be closely associated with the other six types. About 85% 
of the public land grazing is in the native grassland and sagebrush types. The 
average difference in total costs between private and public lands is $1.31 per 
AUM (not including cost of owning the permit). The average sales price of per- 
mits is $14.41 per AUM. Additional analyses will be made on the basis of carry- 
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ing capacity and season of use as data is furnished by the Statistical Reporting 
Service. The high degree of association between differences in total costs among 
the major vegetative types and the relatively uniform spread in total costs by 
size of permit and lease indicate that a flat-Bureau-wide fee is more appropriate 
than a variable fee at this time. Some major points of discussion were: 

Why do smaller ranching operations pay a higher permit price? There may be 
many facets involved though location of small ranches adjacent to population 
centers may be one of the major reasons. 

The reason that permit values are at present level is because forage values 
(fees) were originally under-priced. The government is saying that somehow we 
have to get to the point where fees are at fair market value—where a fair rate is 
received for the resources. 

A grazing permit is a tangible asset, along with other taxable ranch values, and 
it should be acknowledged as such. Even though 33% of the ranching operations 
have never been sold, licensees should not be penalized for the business risk or 
permit value built up over time. 

If a 6% interest rate was applied to the permit sales price ($14.41), the current 
fee would be 45¢ ($1.31 minus $.86). However, arguments could be raised that 3% 
is average for the industry which would mean a 88 cent fee ($1.31 minus $.43). 
Fee and permit sales value are correlated and higher fees will lower the selling 
price of permits. 

Recognition of permit prices is a major question. The government does not now 
recognize wheat and tobacco allotment sales values. If the government allows for 
permit worth, it can never receive the fair market value for its forage resource. 
Any business is a risk and permit prices can be deducted from income taxes if a 
capital loss is realized upon sale of the property. 

A raise in grazing fees will not, in itself, bankrupt any certain segment of the 
livestock industry. Any such trend will be a combination of economic factors 
rather than any single cause. 

The following three basic proposals were discussed in some detail: 

1. That there be only a minimum increase in the grazing fee because of ability 
to pay and the economic condition of the industry. 

2. ‘That complete recognition of permit prices be made by the government and 
that allowance continued to be secured through a grazing fee below actual value. 

3. That permit price be recognized through depreciation of permit value over a 
reasonable period of time (20-30 years) while concurrently moving toward a fair 
market value grazing fee. 

It was pointed out that the two participating agencies, BLM and USF'S, are 
working under different time schedules. The results between the two agencies may 
not be the same because of differences in type of livestock operation and type of 
lands. Both agencies used the same questionnaire and the data is being analyzed 
along similar lines. One of the major differences in the USFS is starting from a 
position of variable fees on basis of (1) livestock type and (2) by forest. 

I certify that I attended the proceedings of the Special Committee on Grazing 
Fees of the National Advisory Board Council herein reported and that these 
minutes are an accurate summary account of the matters discussed. 

Boyp L. RASMUSSEN, Cochairman, 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington, D.C. 

Committee members: Gene J. Etchart; Bruce Bowler; Edward Clyde; Dan H. 
Hughes; Ray Lincoln; George Ricca; Gerhard N. Rostvold; John E. Wood; Roy 
Young. 


SUMMARY MINUTES—SPECIAL GRAZING FEE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
CoUNCIL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


DECEMBER 16, 1968 
Attendance: 

Those in attendance at some or all of the sessions were: 

Committee Members: Bruce Bowler, Idaho; Edward W. Clyde, Utah; Gene J. 
Etchart, Montana, ex officio; Dan H. Hughes, Colorado; Ray Lincoln, Idaho, 
Chairman; Lloyd Rea, Oregon; Gerhard N. Rostvold, California; John E. Wood, 
New Mexico; Roy Young, Nevada. ~ 

Bureau of Land Management: Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director, Cochairman; 
Eugene V. Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Resource Management; Jerry A. O’Cal- 
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laghan, Chief, Office of Legislation and Cooperative Relations; John Mattoon, 
Chief, Office of Information; George L. Turcott, Chief, Division of Resource 
Standards and Technology ; George Lea, Chief, Range Staff; Harold Ramsbacher, 
Economist; Harold K. Johnson, Cooperative Relations Specialist; J. R. Penny, 
California State Director; James Ruch, Assistant to California State Director. 

Observers: Eldon P. Harvey, Council Member, New Mexico; Leonard Horn, 
Council Member, Colorado; William Helming, Staff Economist, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

The first session was called to order at 8:40 a.m., December 16, by Chairman 
Ray Lincoln. Chairman Lincoln asked Co-chairman Rasmussen to chair the 
meeting. Co-chairman Rasmussen accepted. 

After discussion, William Helming, Staff Economist, American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, was invited to sit in on the first day’s session and to speak 
as an observer and to respond to the Committee. Later in the session, Leonard 
Horn and Eldon P. Harvey, Council members from Colorado and New Mexico, 
respectively, requested and were granted permission to sit in on the meeting as 
observers. 

The meeting was then officially opened. 

Chairman Rasmussen requested BLM Assistant Director Zumwalt to present 
a technical explanation of the government’s situation regarding the 1966 grazing 
fee study and resulting data. 

Mr. Zumwalt then introduced BLM Resource Economist Harold Ramsbacher 
who briefed the Committee on the results of the 1966 fee study and the Sec- 
retary of Interior’s proposed fee formula and implementation schedule as follows: 

(1) History and background of the survey 

(2) Analysis of the survey data—discussion of the rationale on differences 
between private and public cost items 

(3) Findings of the Technical Grazing Fee Committee which set forth the 
pe onale for the Secretary’s proposal for a flat fee rather than a variable fee 

ormula. 

(4) Explanation of the ten year schedule to reach fair market value of 
$1.23/A UM, 

(5) Explanation of the forage value index for annual adjustments to keep 
fees current with market conditions. 

The above items were discussed at length with the central point being whether 
or not the Department should recognize the permit value as an operating cost 
on the public lands. 

Mr. Htchart requested Mr. Helming to present the livestock industry’s 
analysis of the 1966 fee survey and the Secretary of Interior’s grazing fee 
proposal. 

Mr. Helming’s discussion covered the following points: 

(1) Agreement with the survey design. 

(2) The permit value should be included as an operating cost at a reasonable 
interest rate. 

_ (8) They considered that an agreement had been made by BLM with the 
industry that permit value would be considered as an operating cost. 

Director Rasmussen stated that to his knowledge no one in a policy making 
position had ever stated or implied that interest on value of permit would ever 
be counted as an operating cost in appraising the economic worth of public 
land forage. Further, he would obtain for the record a statement on this point. 

( 4) Upon query as to what the industry wanted, Mr. Helming stated that they 
desired to have the permit value included as an operating cost at a 6% interest 
rate per year which would produce a fee of 43¢ on BLM land. 

(5) Fees would be adjusted by an index which would include the permit 
value as a continuing operating cost. 

Chairman Rasmussen reviewed and the Committee discussed the public and 
District Advisory Board comments and recommendations on the Secretary’s 
fee proposal. The Committee requested that the Advisory Board recommenda- 
tions be re-summarized using the same format used for the public comments 
to facilitate review. 

The allocation of grazing receipts between the range improvement fee and 
the fee for grazing was discussed at length resulting in the following resolution: 
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Mr. Clyde moved. ... The present formula on allocation of the total grazing 
ie remain as present, i.e., 144 for range improvements and % for grazing 

ees. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Lincoln. Motion passed. 

The proposed changes in the Code of Federal Regulations was explained 
and discussed in detail resulting in the following resolution: 

Ray Lincoln moved that. ... We approve the proposed regulations except 
for 4115.2-1(K) (1) (i) amd 4115.2-1(K) (1) (ii). 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Clyde. 

After further discussion it was included in the motion the fact that the 
Committee members have reserved the right to substitute language prior to the 
report of the Committee to the National Council. 

Motion passed. 

The Committee recessed at 5:00 p.m. to reconvene at 9:00 a.m. the following 
day. 

DECEMBER 17, 1968 


The special Committee reconvened at 9:00 a.m., Tuesday, December 17. 

Chairman Lincoln asked cochairman Rasmussen to chair the meeting. Co- 
chairman Rasmussen accepted. 

Chairman Rasmussen summarized the three alternatives proposed by Mr. 
Clyde, which could be considered : 

(1) Permit value should be recognized as an operating cost at 6% per 
annum. 

(2) Permit value should not be recognized as an operating cost. 

(3) Middle position between the first two alternatives. 

((4) Mr. Lincoln suggested a 4th alternative as—No change. 

Chairman Rasmussen then asked each Committee member, in turn, for an 
individual expression of views on these items. 

The issues were discussed further until lunch adjournment at 11:30. 

The meeting reconvened at 1:30 p.m. 

Mr. Clyde offered a proposed resolution for Committee consideration. After 
extensive discussion and considerable re-write, the following resolution was 
moved by Clyde, seconded by Rea and Hughes concurrently and adopted by the 
Committee unanimously. 

Before 1934, grazing was not restricted and there was no fee. This was changed 
by the adoption of the Taylor Grazing Act because the land was being abused and 
because of the unstable conditions caused by unrestricted access. 

The Taylor Grazing Act has authorized the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
permits to graze livestock on public lands in grazing districts and to fix and 
determine reasonable fees therefore. The act further states that in fixing the 
amount of such fees the Secretary ‘‘shall take into account the extent to which 
grazing districts yield public benefits over and above those accruing to the users 
of the forage resources for livestock purposes.” For 34 years the Secretary of 
the Interior has fixed fees on BLM lands generally below rental fees on com- 
parable private lands. This and other factors have created an average value in 
the permit of $14.41 (as indicated by the study) per AUM and approximately 24 
of the permits have been transferred under a sales or assignment system pre- 
sumptively well known both to the Congress and to the Secretary. 

The proposed regulations in Sec. K(1) (ii) would fix the grazing fee at the fair 
market value of the forage. The language of the proposed regulation does not 
necessarily require that there be no consideration of the investment to acquire 
the permit, but the comparative cost study and the present proposal for increas- 
ing fees make no allowance for interest costs on capital necessarily invested by 
the user in the acquisition of his grazing permits. 

Resolved that this Committee recognizes that the interest cost in capital in- 
vested in the permit is indeed a cost, and that this should be considered in 
setting grazing fees. It does not at this time make a recommendation as to how 
this should be treated as a matter of future long range policy. This Committee 
recommends that interest cost on capital invested in the permit and other 
aspects of the permit value should be studied. Further, those concerned should 
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be afforded an opportunity to seek Congressional guidelines for fixing fees in 
harmony with existing Federal policies and programs. 

Resolved further aa, the grazing fees be increased for 1969 to 43¢ per AUM 
which is within 1¢ of the amount proposed by the Department for the first year 
and the amount which the livestock industry contends is the highest fee justified 
by the comparative cost study if allowance is made for the interest costs on 
capital invested in the acquisition of the permit. 

Moved and passed unanimously. 

I certify that these minutes constitute an accurate summary of the persons 
present and the matters discussed at the meeting of the Special Committee on 
Grazing Fees held in San Francisco, California, on December 16 and 17, 1968. 
A full transcript of the meeting was made and will be on file in the office 
of the Director, Bureau of Land Management, where it will be available for 
inspection by any party of interest during normal work hours. 

Approved: 

Boyp L. RASMUSSEN, Co-chairman. 

Dated December 17, 1968. 


GRAZING FEE ANALYSIS 


DISTRICT ADVISORY BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS 


A majority of the districts recommended adoption of all of the proposed regu- 
lations, with some minor modifications, except for part (k) (1) (ii) dealing with 
the fair market value fee formula. There were a number of issues raised in 
rejecting part (k) (1) (ii), such as: 

Congressional hearings are needed. 

Withhold action pending the PLLRC report. 

Recognize permit value. 

Economic status of the industry is poor. 

The survey is not valid. 

Action is contrary to the TGA. 

Will have an adverse effect on livestockmen and local communities. 

Proposal is politically inspired. 

Meat prices will rise. 

Present formula is satisfactory—retain present fee level. 

The proposed formula ignores parity by changing the fee base from price 
to livestock to forage value. 

A fee increase jeopardizes competitive position against imports. 

Need a variable fee. 

Industry needs time to analyze the study data. 

A share of the costs benefitting public lands is born by the industry. 

Further study is needed to determine the ultimate economic effect on permittees 
and local communities. 

Private land values and lease rates are unfair barometer of fair market value. 

The proposed formula will result in ever-increasing public land fees because 
of the raised fee effect on private land lease rates. 

The following three districts essentially favored adoption, including the fair 
market fee formula : 

EKugene—Complete adoption. 

Miles City—Approve annual adjustment of the base fee. Approve an annual 
$.09 graduated increase for five years. Recommend reevaluation after five years 
in light of PLLURC findings. Seventy-five percent of the total fee go to the 
county in lieu of taxes. All public land users pay a fair fee. 

Prineville—Adjust fees when a significant amount of water must be hauled, 
dense juniper restricts livestock movement, or other similar hardships exist. 
At least 50% of the total fee be allocated for range improvements. 

Three proposed rule making provisions had unanmious approval or n 
opposition: 

411.2-1(¢)—Change in grazing season. 
(k) (2) (ii) Failure to pay. 
(k) (3)—Refunds. 
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‘Recommendations, not necessarily unanimous, were made to retain the fol- 
‘lowing current provisions: 

4115.2-1(k) (2) (ii) —Fee Formula. 

(k)(3)—Crossing permits. 

(k) (5) (ii) —Administrative procedures—refunds. 

‘Recommended modifications (changes in quotes) : 
4110.0-5: 

(s) Allotment management plan means “a written action program de- 
signed cooperatively by the livestock operator and the Bureau of Land 
Management to reach cooperatively developed specific management 
‘goals.” 

‘(s) and (t) Strike “specific”. 

(s) and (t) Add stipulation that these are “voluntary”. 


4115.2-1(k) (1): 


(i) Fees will be charged ... for use of the range “and a portion thereof will 
‘be credited to the range improvement fund.” 
(i) Fees will be charged . . . range improvement fee. “Fifty percent of the 


total fee will be allocated as a range improvement fee.” 

(ii) Fees for each fee... 1966 “including the cost of owning the permit” or as 
‘determined... current thereafter. 

(iii) A minimum... permits, “allotment management plans” nonrenewable 
‘licenses.... 

(iii) Clarify to “exclude total non-use authorizations’’. 

(iv) “The amount designated as range improvement fees may vary in ac- 
cordance with the character or requirements of the various districts or unit 
thereof in which the grazing capacity of the Federal Range is increased by reason 
‘of the addition of land not owned by the United States, or by reason of a coopera- 
tive agreement or memorandum of understanding between the Bureau of Land 
‘Management and any State or Federal agency, or any person, association, corpo- 
Tation, or otherwise.” 

(iv) Expand to include a statement ‘‘that at least one-third of the fee be re- 
‘tained for range improvements.” 

(iv) “The range improvement fund will be credited with at least 50% of the 
‘total grazing fee but may vary” in accordance.... 

(v) All livestock 6 months... been issued “or for which an allotment manage- 
‘ment plan has been approved.” No fees.... 

(v) Add “Livestock 6 to 18 months of age be computed and charged as one- 
half AUM; and sheep figured proportionately.” 
‘4115.2-1(k) (2): 

(i) No license or permit ... under “these regulations have been made.” Fees 

. authorized. “Except that where the grazing use is authorized on the basis 
‘of an approved allotment management plan, the District Manager may either.”: 

(i) No license or permit . . .; except that where “grazing use is authorized on 
the basis of an approved allotment management plan, the District Manager may 
either” : 

(i) “No license or permit... is authorized.” Delete remainder of (i), (i) (a) 
‘and (b). 


PROPOSED RULE MAKING 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 


[43 CFR PART 4110] 


GRAZING REGULATIONS FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


Notice of proposed rule making 


Basis and purpose. Notice is hereby given that pursuant to authority vested in 
the Secretary of the Interior by the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1270; 48 U.S.C. 
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315b), as amended and supplemented, it is proposed to amend and revise the reg- 
ulations as set forth below. < 

The purpose of this change is to authorize the Secretary to determine grazing 
fees which reflect fair market value of range forage. The change also provides 
that the Secretary may adjust the fees annually. 

This change also provides for the simplification of administrative procedures 
to allow flexibility in livestock operations when operating under an approved 
allotment management plan. Flexibility is necessary where intensive manage- 
ment is being practiced to allow livestock operators to adjust to changing cli- 
matic and forage conditions. Grazing fees based on the actual forage consumed 
will reflect a more equitable payment. 

It is the policy of the Department, whenever practical, to afford the public an 
opportunity to participate in the rulemaking process. Accordingly, interested 
persons may submit written comments, suggestions, or objections with respect to: 
the proposed amendments to the Bureau of Land Management, Washington, D.G, 
20240, within forty-five (45) days of publication of this notice in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER. 

1. New paragraphs (s) and (t) are added to § 4110.05 as follows: 


§ 4110.0-5 Definitions. 


* * bo * * * * 


(s) “Allotment management plan’ means a program of action designed to 
reach specific management goals. 

(t) “Grazing system” means a specific sequence of livestock grazing by desig- 
nated area to accomplish management objectives. 

2. In § 4115.2-1, the introductory portion of paragraph (g) and the entire 
paragraph (k) are amended to read as follows: 


§4115.2-1 License and permit procedures; requirements and conditions. 
* * * * * 5 %& 


(g) Ohange in grazing season. Any licensee or permitee who desires to use the 
Federal range for a period or periods other than as authorized by his license, 
permit, or approved Allotment Management Plan, may, upon a written approval 
of the District Manager, be allowed to use the amount of his authorized grazing 
privileges during any period of time for which the Federal range is classified as. 
proper for use, provided: ‘ 

* * * a * * * 


(k) Fees, payments and refunds—(1) Fees. (i) Fees will be charged for the 
grazing of all livestock on public lands at a rate per animal unit month, except 
that no fee will be charged for a free-use license. Fees will consist of a grazing 
fee for use of the range and a range improvement fee. 

(ii) Fees for each fee year will be established by the Secretary to reflect the: 
far market value of range forage as determined by the Western Livestock Graz- 
ing Survey of 1966 or as determined by a similar study which may be conducted 
periodically to update the fee base, if deemed necessary. Annual adjustments. 
may be made to reflect current values. Grazing fees will be scheduled to attain: 
fair market value by 1979 and kept current thereafter. 

(iii) A minimum annual charge of $10 will be made on all regular licenses,. 
permits, nonrenewable licenses, and crossing permits, except as specified in sub- 
division (vi) of this subparagraph. 

((iv) Range improvement fees may vary in accordance with the character or 
requirements of the various districts or portions thereof. Grazing fees may differ 
in any district or unit thereof in which the grazing capacity of the Federal range 
is increased by reason of the addition of land not owned by the United States,. - 
or by reason of a cooperative agreement or memorandum of understanding be- 
tween the Bureau of Land Management and any State or Federal agency, or any 
person, association, corporation, or otherwise. 
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(v) All livestock 6 months of age or over allowed on the Federal range will 
be considered at any point of time during the grazing period as a part of the 
total number for which a license or permit has been issued. No fees will be 
charged for livestock under 6 months of age. 

(vi) Upon application filed with the District Manager, by any person showing 
the necessity for crossing the Federal range with livestock for proper and lawful 
purposes, 4a crossing permit may be issued. Charges are payable in advance ata 
rate per animal unit month, except that no fee will be charged where the trail to 
be used is so limited and defined that no substantial amount of forage will be 
consumed in transit. 

(2) Payment of fees. (i) No license or permit shall be issued or renewed 
until payment of all fees due the United States under the regulations in this 
part have been made. Fees for licenses and permits are due the United States 
upon issuance of a fee notice and are payable in full in advance before grazing 
use is authorized; except that where a license is issued on the basis of an ap- 
proved allotment management plan, the District Manager may either: 

(a) Issue a fee notice upon termination of the grazing period authorized. 
The fee notice will reflect the actual grazing use made and will be payable 
within 30 days of the date of issuance, or 

(b) Issue a fee notice on the basis of the normal operation detailed in the 
allotment management plan. Such fees are due the United States upon issuance 
and are payable in full in advance before grazing use is authorized. At the con- 
clusion of the authorized grazing period the actual grazing use will be deter- 
mined. A supplemental billing reflecting additional use must be paid within 30 
days of issuance. A refund or credit may be made toward the following year’s 
fees for use less than the normal operation. Ordinarily, no adjustment will be 
made when the amount is under $5. 

(ii) Grazing privileges may be canceled or reduced for failure to pay the re- 
quired fees. Any licensee or permittee who desires a change in grazing use au- 
thorized pursuant to any of the provisions of this section must file, in advance, 
a written request for such change, except when the change is in conformance 
with an approved allotment management plan. Upon approval of change, fees 
may be adjusted. 

(3) Refunds. No refund will be made for failure to use all grazing privileges 
represented by a license or permit, except that: 

(i) During periods of range depletion due to severe drought or other natural 
causes, or in case of a general epidemic of disease during the life of a license 
or permit, fees due may be reduced in whole or in part, credited or refunded ; 
or fee payment may be postponed for such periods so long as the emergency 
exists. 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
NOVEMBER 13, 1968. 


[F.R. Doc. 68—13847 ; Filed, Nov. 15, 1968; 8 :49 a.m.] 


DISTRICT ADVISORY BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS SUMMARY 
Prorvosep Rute MAKING 


CHANGES IN THE REGULATIONS RELATING TO GRAZING FEES, DECEMBER 1968 


ARIZONA 
Adopt pro- Nochange 
posed CFR _ present : 
District—CFR part CFR Modify proposed CFR Other recommendations 
St.George, all parts-except (kil)... 2... Lae XRD eee BS 2 a ca eee er ane ee ae eee No increase in fees pending the PLLRC report. All information col- 
; lected has not been used in determing fair market value. 
Phagnix, all parts except (ki Miljso) 4. cee: ac -o 24 eo ene De eA ee ne ae, SR OS NI 7) SR ney aR oe AR A Reject, pending the PLLRC report and public hearings. No unanim- 
2 ity on permit value. 
Sanord-all.parts except (ki Kids. 26ers -<~ Jos oe ece cn ee se RR ee ee, Eth ee eee ee St ees ere Accept, providing all economic factors are used, including permit 
value. Also, give consideration to ‘Budgets for Livestock 
Ranches,’ William E. Martin, University of Arizona. 
CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield, all parts except: 


SECU seme e on eens ence en ee a ) ee RO" Sines Sn Mey ee ae Ae, Ue ee eee eee CP Retain or reduce present fees. Maintain a strong domestic live- 
stock industry. Lack reasonable industry profits. Fee increase 
would jeopardize domestic competitive position with imports. 
Determined fair market value is inconsistent with the income 
approach to determining value. Taxes were not properly con- 
sidered. Livestock use should be considered as an economic 
benefit and cost saving to the Government. 

CRN ICY) see cote saree oir tees cae or ae Jn ra aoe Swap sone nso ca eee oe And add: Livestock 6 to 18 months of age 


be computed and charged as 14 animal 
unit months; and sheep figured propor- 


tionately. 

Susanville, all parts except (k)(1)(ii)------------------------- Mere ee 8 Seed ee a ce eo ee te on ee ee Withhold any increase pendingthe PLLRC report. Consider variable 
fees as an alternate; with any increase distributed 50 percent 
to the county for roads and schools and 50 percent to the dis- 
trict for range improvements. 

COLORADO 
Craig, all parts except (k){1)(ii). ---------------------------- X Fe 5x ie, Se ok ere et ee MES Da Pet Delay adjustment in fees pending congressional hearings and the 


PLLRC report. Recognize permit value. Private land values and 
lease rates are an unfair barometer of fair market value. The fee 
should always be determined on livestock market values, The 
proposed fee formula will automatically result in increased fees. 
The industry cannot afford anincrease, 


StL 


Glenwood Springs, all parts except (k1)ii)--.------<---=---- KX - —_ egadescscrsc LORIE SE A Re. ---- Defer change until further study can deterime ultimate effects 
upon users and public. Recognize permit value. Ignores parity 
by changing fee base from price of livestock to forage value. 

Proposed forage index} formula would automatically increase 
fees. PLLRC studies are not complete. 

Montrose, all parts except: ‘ ‘ : 

4110.0-5 (s) and (t) (k) (1) (ii)-.------------------------ pO i Re SARE Paani Strike Wsspecific ect. LP Seeure = - - Formula continue to be based on average price of beef and lamb, 
and no change be made pending the PLLRC report. Permit 
value should be considered (Montrose). Congressional hearings 
prior to any adjustment. Any fee increase would affect private 
land rental rates and in turn cause higher public land fees 

, (Durango). 

RC Mh) Se cee oe aa veneers sare aga=<ee seer res nee nee de-scee ar eral to exclude total nonuse authoriza- 

ions. 

Cannon City, all parts except (k){1)(ii)---------------------- Xe er Sarees oo. Ee ee eee eee ee Retain ale tose formula pending the PLLRC report. Consider 
permit value. 

Grand Junction, all parts except (k)(1)(ii)_------------------- XY © eke cu. PER OE Pe See SP ee eee == Defer change until further study can determine ultimate effects 
upon users and public. Recognize permit value. Ignores parity 
by changing fee base from price of livestock to forage value. 
Proposed forage index formula would automatically increase 
fees. PLLRC studies are not complete. 


BOISG ae oe coe pce cc wae narnrnaveeer canon ccmnerenensacenneqeeechansaen sete se sh" + Brae Re RENT ES ETON” US Te ee Reject. Determination of fee be based on all costs, including permit 
value, and facts developed by the PLLRC and other legitimate fee 
studies. All fees increase be returned to the district for range 

improvement. 

BON ye a done ne ne sg ew haw perme ncnee serene ena ees ene RE re” ee Se TOE Beste = No change in formula or fee. Permith value has not been considered. 
though it is recognized by other Government agencies. No action 
should be taken pending the PLLRC report. The proposal is 
contrary to the TGA. The formula porposed will automatically 
increase fees again. 

A le) | Ces oe DR ene ee ee pee Nee Li Tg Ep tak 3 1 tl» pet beetles Bl rose a Ph ate ge Postpone any fee raises until after public hearings and sufficient 
eee for the industry to compile data to present at such 

earings. 

aL uci ir et eine res Ng rr eg Or Prior to adoption of the fee formula further congressional and public 
hearings be held to properly determine fees. That 50 percent of the 
fees coliected be returned to the district for resource development 
and 25 percent to the county’s general fund. 

RCH ONE eee edie Ce ie eae ee Be a Gat as oe nema Seer sp a9 8 teres nas ome Ee an Senate Ss see = sc In the determination of a proper fee the charge be based on all costs 
recognized in the fee study including permit value, and market 
value of the product, quality of the range, PLLRC facts, and other 
legitimate fee studies. Any fee increase be a range improvement 
fee to be returned to the districts, 


6rT 


MONTANA 


No change 
Adopt pro-__ present : 
District—CFR part posed CFR CFR Modify proposed CFR Other recommendations 


Malta, all parts except: 

YUU Vet, 2) De ata oo ap ete ea Pree An a a Xn» ee ee “Allotment management plan means a 
written action program designed coopera- 
tively by the livestock operator and the 
Bureau of Land Management to reach 
cooperatively developed specific manage- 
ment goals.”’ 

La LCD Sm selene Sony he AiR ee AS eae A ER ge pote ao ae Se eR “*Fees will be charged for the grazing of all 
livestock on public lands at a rate per 
animal unit month, except that no fee 
will be charged for a free use license. 

Fees will consist of a grazing fee for use 
of the range and a portion thereof will be 
credited to the range improvement fund.” : : 

Oe ee Ue rere eens See re ee Coe eee dng oee ec ante cba tens “Fees for each fee year will be established Reject the proposal and pay a 30-percent increase to bring fees to 
by the Secretary to reflect the fair market 43 cents fair market value as determined by Western Livestock 
value of range forage as determined by Grazing Fee Survey, including permit value. All other items 
the Western Livestock Grazing Survey of agreed to should be considered. Proposed increase is unreason- 
1966 including the cost of owning the able and will have an adverse economic effect. 
permit or as determined by a similar 
study which may be conducted periodically 
to update the fee base, if deemed neces- 
sary. Annual adjustments may be made to 
reflect current values. Grazing fees will 
be scheduled to attain fair market value 
by 1979 and kept current thereafter.’’ 

COLIRIU Ree wa ee acne ne tent een an See econ soe eee cen Ses ee teteten ‘The amount designated as range improve- 
ment fees may vary in accordance with 
the character or requirements of the 
various districts or unit thereof in which 
the grazing capacity of the Federal range 
is increased by reason of the addition of 
land not owned by the United States, or 
by reason of a cooperative agreement or 
memorandum of understanding between 
the Bureau of Land Management and any 
State or Federal agency, or any person, 
association, corporation, or otherwise.”’ 


OST 


69—GFF- 66 


EE 


Miles City, all parts except. - ------------------------------- ya 8 eestor eae 


Billings, all parts except: 
(k)(1) 


Approve an annual 9-cent graduated in- 
crease for 5 years. Recommend reevalua- 
tion after 5 years in light of PLLRC 
findings. Fee receipts be divided 25 
percent for range improvements and 75 
percent for grazing so as to provide an 
increase in lieu of taxes to counties. 
Recommend all users, including recrea- 
tion pay a fair fee for privileges on the 
public lands. 


“A minimum annual charge of $10 will be 
made on all regular licenses, permits, 
approved allotment management plans, 
nonrenewable licenses, and crossing per- 
mits, except as specified in (VI) below.” 

“All livestock 6 months of age or over al- 

| owed on the Federal range will be con- 
sidered at any point of time during the 
grazing period as a part of the total num- 
ber for which a license or permit has 
been issued or for which an allotment 
management plan has been approved. 
No fees will be charged for livestock under 
6 months of age.’’ 

“No license or permit shall be issued or 
renewed until payment of all fees due 
the United States under these regulations 
have been made. Fees for licenses and 
permits are due the United States upon 
issuance of a fee notice and are payable 
in full in advance before grazing use Is 
authorized. Except that where the graz- 
ing use is authorized on the basis of an 
approved allotment management plan, 
the district manager may either:” 


OW OO eee hehe sete ea 6 meet e e856 2 8 2 8H He 8856 = 8 


FA io 9S PR RG a ee aaa eae 


UML Ooo tasize oecsly Ce NGbe=--7 >= 2=-222-52225=2==-f-------=-- Season a-n- 


CR DD es ae oe eee bo asnirem ane dene ne rhanestoroncsentns saan eaegr 2* 


Justification for a grazing fee increase is recognized. Approve 


annual adjustment of the base fee by an index computed from 
private land rental rates. 


Oppose raise pending congressional review and hearings on the 


economic impact of an increase. Retain the livestock price for- 
mula and apply a variable fee. 


Capitalized permit value be recognized, which would result ina 


43 cent fee, to be spread over a 9-year period. ; 

“The board recognizes that an increase in grazing fees is in order 
but we do not concur in the total fees as proposed in the rule- 
making. We recommend to the National Advisory Board Council 
that they give this matter further consideration and that the 
recommendations of the National and State livestock organiza- 
tions be given full consideration. We further recommend that the 
approach to fair market value be tied to the price of livestock 
rather than the current lease rates on private lands. We further 
recommend that the rate of return to the counties from grazing 
fees be increased to 50 percent in lieu of taxes.”’ 


en. Pea Sn te ee a ae 


TST 


NEVADA 


No change 
iis Adopt pro- present 
District—CFR part posed CFR CFR Modify proposed CFR Other recommendations 

EiemerMVGiy throumh (k)UMVi).ctenca-eneaderas=s222ce-45 te easessseaseraseeeesascent Aes ope nee aes oo ase Aan Se eae No change. 

PUNTER MISTI ON ge gS ae eee ee de wo wee aoe gee tae oe eae ae dee be ae re nse EES Do. 

Carson City: 

Tog 002 G88 3p hep ade eR eet ne Ee Raia <p deen sk ccaeabe ye Do. 
TAN ee ee pepe eae cw n> nee ee als <a eed ani Do. 
PUGET SCL ok gece es Se no Sa went See ee ee = oe ee ee Ro No change. No implementation until all study information is made 
_ available to the industry for evaluation. 

ELD CU) De Serene ene nn eae enero U0 iL SS engiegs 74 he heat Nr No change. 

Rattle Mountain: (KMIN)sccdos fc occ Se no ee oe oo ese cn de ne, en ---- <n ae oe eee No change. Comments summary, statewide: Permit value was not 
considered. An increased fee will devalue property value and 
eliminate investments in privileges. Public benefits, as a result 
of private range improvements, are not considered. Proposal 
will reduce funds available for private range improvement 
investments. Action will negate PLLRC studies. Increase would 
have a greater effect on local economies in Nevada because of 
larger permits politically motivated. The industry is presently 
in economic straits. 

iy Ol AUK Sp Set ee 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque, all parts except (k)(i)(ii)----------------------- Yon <2 99> --g522cc22222. 438M AOR ER te Sepals Fee Bh Ae 9b Rescind, and base the 1969 fees on study results which include 
costing estimates of all items agreed to for the survey. Fees for 
S future years be set according to study results and future updates. 
Socorro, 4115.2-1(k)(2)(ii)(b)- - ----------------------------------------- X 22 ah test Seopa ceeegbeutaut Teese: - Oppose increase of magnitude proposed. Costs should include 
y permit value. Postpone action pending congressional hearing, 
Las Cruces: 
nie pe a was hws wero nenn nwa ob s5+- Semen -o-a55-<te= Add stipulation that (s) and (t) are volun- 
ss tary actions by user. 
DM ee re Plage Sas nae w= ae oe eo ae ae ae Costs should include permit value, and fees for future years be 
set according to this structure and formula with updates to 
a ‘ f reflect current conditions, 
4115.2-1(k)(5)(ii)(k)(2)(i) - - ----- -------------------------- 2-2-2 ---- X hea all after semicolon in second sen- 50 percent of total collected by a range improvement fee. 
ence. 
Roswell, all parts except (k)(1)(ii)- - - ------------------------ X 


Loe cede co Se ORE ee Se tee to: Ree .. - Defer any increase until NABC presents a recommendation to the 
new Secretary of the Interior. Oppose increase of magnitude 
proposed. An increase should be more compatible with present 
livestock economy. 

Ce et eee 


ST eye at oh He Eye _biasce pati tute) bapa 


GSI 


Lakeview, all parts except: 
COS 3 ae es ee 
SAN, 9 lS 


Vale, all ears except: 


¢k)¢1)( 


Bane OU rece gen 


Eugene, all parts 


| eee 5 ee 


ww ee eww es ee ew eee 


OREGON 


a a et ee a ee) ee ee Be 


ai etakh, Bese OA AR Oe et. a. cere ey ede Se aT, Apel No license * * * except that where ‘‘graz- 


ing use is authorized on the basis of an 
approved allotment management plan, 
the district manager may either:”’ 


ry Ce Be 50 percent of the total fee be allocated as a 
range improvement fee. 


es tn oe ae Adjustment in fees be made when a sig- 
nificant amount of water must be hauled, 
dense juniper restricts livestock move- 
ment, or other similar hardships exist. 
50 percent of the total fee be allocated as a 
range improvement fee. 


op PA Re ee pee pag X 


Reject. Permit value should be included as a cost. 


50 percent of all receipts be returned to the district from which 
collected for range improvement funds. 
Oppose a fee increase. 


Study does not properly reflect costs. Price of livestock formula 
should be retained. Request a congressional hearing. 


Retain price of livestock formula. 


6ST 


UTAH 


Other recommendations 


Adopt pro- No change 
posed CFR present CFR } 
District—CFR part CFR Modify proposed CFR 
Salt Lake City, all parts except (k)(1)(ii)- .--..-.------------- ee ea ens SA ea ees eee te 
Fillmore, all parts except: 
he Pe TRS En ae 2 a eK er ee ee Oe ee ge ae ee ee oe es See 
a ae ina bats yeeeacsubesssss24s 
Cacdncity, al parts except (K)( iii)... ..2¢-....-5<-2--<<=- Ky eek a te a ere te eee, 
Richfield, all parts except (k)(I)(ii)_--_----..----------------- pe eS RES, A aa A Re any, Sy a Ey Rakes Sep tee 
Monticello, all parts except: 
(Ki a eee er eee eee Kero ee ae rates oe eee eee eae see nee eee 
VO) ah), i ee eee eee eee een eae ee Gaeta ain 
ote gs a0) MS gq NS S58 Ie Ee ee ee eee a yA | eee Ae Pan ce BOSE ee 
4915:2—1(k)3). .-.----- Pr ee ao Rk hae asec sas Xi ae ee Se ae eT ae ee ee 
Price, all parts except (k)(I)(ii)_---- --------------- Pe ae ye Nea) Sele eee a RS CURE SS nT ele REL yeh | fT aa Se 
Vernal, all parts except: 
(KCC et ee i Sec Ea oe na Xe > hae acne eer a ices eas eget eee 
HG Ty Lien ge ape tie ect ae Ry ee Ee Add an exception for nonuse licenses. 
COIN eee eee ei Sat ork esa cheb eedeuciuanneacsapesscess Amend to ‘‘The range improvement fund 
will be credited with at least 50 percent 
of the 1 total grazing fee but may vary 
in : 
COMI MV Fo oe oo Saletan lend oon nena Siw bac wean oe eetemicy Sie aw oniemmapes< cane nN somos gereanp <eeren sree e ae aaseenas > 
Be eRe MI a toes pcoa tian dae edeeh abe auadeels dbeeok pees Xiqeiee Cesc ee cee ae ce he eee Se Se eesers ee = 
ER ot Sees Bie ee Res i Sag pe ceo ate dakee knees ee es ee ee See ete ee eee 
Kati Deterrence ene erent tie ee eres seri ners ere ee rete teens oowee se arewewe eet wstes ete sree see dtedbetew site geecdedes 


Reject. Give consideration to permit value. Accept a 1969 fee of 
44 cents and permanently hold at that level (SLC Board No. 1). 
Retain present formula (SLC Board No. 2). 


Public hearing needed. The Desert News indicated a need for 
further study. No unanimity of opinion on permit value. No 
action should be taken pending the PLLRC report. Need to 
study effect of a fee increase on the industry and economic 
growth. Economic status of livestock industry ts low. Continue 
use of its present formula. Forage value on leased lands is not 
a reliable index. 

Should consider permit value as a cost of operation. No action 
pending the PLLRC report. 

Present method of determining fees is proper. Any increase would 
be detrimental to the industry and local economy. 


Do. 
No action pending the PLLRC report. 


Omit. Variable fee would be appropriate. Industry cannot afford 
ote pronase fee. Maintain present range improvement fee 
ormula. 


Omit. Permit value was not considered. No action pending the 
PLLRC report. Private land lease rates is an unfair barometer. 
Fee should be based on livestock prices. Industry cannot afford 
an increase. States and communities will suffer economically. 
Ne une to analyze the proposal. Congressional hearings are 
needed. 


No increase in fees. Take no action on how fees are to be used 
until fees are increased. 


—— ac ccc ccc 


vST 


WYOMING 
“eg pe SE 2 bee aS ee ea Ae ee eee SS ee eee 


Disapprove. Is contrary to the regulations and the TGA. Validity 


Worland, all parts except: , P a 
Boel) eo ete SO OT ee os ee oe - = = Rand MO PS eee Ge = Oe 5 ee oe Bee Be to ae eink of the survey is questioned. Industry stability depends upon fees 


(k) 

MTL ERG beeen ae. oe oe ee ht So i ee eh ee KS he SNe oe ee ee ee ee oe Oe having fair economic value. A great share of the costs benefiting 
public lands has been born by the industry. Raise will force most 
dependent livestockmen out of business, and have an adverse 
effect on local economies. Proposal would be difficult to administer 
because of other considerations. Untimely because the PLLRC 
report is not complete. 


Lander, all parts except: . , j , 
Ch)CL hee Se eee a. ote te. SS oe oe SS. me Oe ee ee ee ee Reject. The survey is defective because it does not consider the 


permits value. The present formula should be retained. The 
industry cannot absorb the increase and local economies would be 
crippled. Any changes should await the PLLRC. 


Ck) inp aw lee SS) Se, St a 5 SS  - Expand to include a statement that at least 
14 of the fee be retained for range 
improvements. : } 
Rawlins, all-parts except (kX XI)... =. 2252-6 22 -£ --- ---- X 2. Delete. Raise will have a devastating economic effect on the in- 


dustry. The move is politically inspired. The analysis is in- 
accurate. Congress and the PLLRC should review the proposal. 
An increase will raise meat prices. 24 of a fee go to the R.I. fund 
and 44 to the Treasury and the State. 


Reject. Fee should be established annually. Maintain present 
st BOB cannot set fees. Economic impact would be 
isastrous. 


_ 4115.2-1(kK)(2)iiMa)- - --. ---. --------------------+------¢---------- X Bae we SC. 5-2 SE ee eS : 
Pinedale, all parts except (k)(1)(ii)_------------------------- 2 Dk ee 8 ee. Se a eee oe Not adopt. Congressional hearing should be held. Action be with- 


held pending the PLLRC report. Permit value has not been 
considered. No consideration given to grazing fees in computing 
public land costs. 


ge Sa ee BO ee a se 2 2S SS SS SS ee ee ee 


GcT 


156 


Mr. Aspinatn. Did the agencies consider public benefits matters as 
stated in Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act in the promulgation of 
the new fee schedule, Mr. Rasmussen ? 7 

Mr. Rasmussen. They did consider them, but the study was based 
on the cost of the permittee’s doing business on the public domain land. 
Any costs to the Federal Government which might be attributable to 
public benefits were not included as a cost to the permittee. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Was there any specific dollar amount set up on any of 
them ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, sir. _ 

Mr. Asprnatu. Do the agencies have a specific legal opinion or de- 
finition of public benefits as provided for in the Taylor Grazing Act? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No specific legal opinion. 

Mr. Asprnau. I wonder why there is not any ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. My associate tells me we have an older one that 
covers it in part. 

Mr. Asrrnautu. May we have a copy of that older one? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We shall have to get it for the record, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Fine. 

I ask that it be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Barine. Without objection. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1962. 
Memorandum: 
To: Assistant Secretary Carver, 
From: Assistant Solicitor, Branch of Lands : 
Subject: Grazing fees and cost of administration—Taylor Grazing Act. 

At the meeting of the National Advisory Board Council at Albuquerque last 
week, the question was raised on a number of occasions, as to what effect the 
cost of administration of Section 3 grazing under the Taylor Grazing Act would 
have on establishing a grazing fee under that Act. 

The definitive answer is contained in the Solicitor’s opinion M-34766 of 
December 20, 1946, which held that the cost of administration of the Act is a 
factor that may be considered in fixing fees but it is not the controlling factor. 
This is consistent with the position we took at Albuquerque. A copy of M-34766 
is enclosed for your information and retention. 

J. H. 7PODGE, 
Assistant Solicitor, Branch of Lands. 
Enclosure: 
ce: Assistant Director Kerr, BLM 


GRAZING FEES UNDER THE TAYLOR GRAZING ACT 


(OPINION, DECEMBER 20, 1946) 


TAYLOR GRAZING AcT—BASIS OF FIxING GRAZING LICENSE AND PERMIT FEES 


The Taylor Grazing Act authorizes the Secretary to fix fees for grazing licenses 
and grazing permits upon any basis determined by him to be reasonable in the 
light of the purposes of the act, which are to stop injury to the public range by 
overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly use, improve- 
ment, and development, and to stablize the livestock industry dependent upon the 
public range. The cost of administration of the act is a factor which may be 
considered in fixing fees but it is not the controlling factor. 


MASTEN G. WHITE, Solicitor. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1946. 
M. 34766. 
Memorandum : 
To: Assistant Secretary Davidson. 
From: The Solicitor. 
Subject : Grazing fees under the Taylor Grazing Act. 


In your memordandum of November 14, you asked for my views on the ques- 
tion whether the Taylor Grazing Act* “contemplates that the grazing fee shall 
cover the value of the forage or only the cost of administration.” 

I take it that your inquiry is broadly directed to the nature and extent of the 
authority conferred by the act upon the Secretary to fix grazing fees in the 
case of both permits and “temporary” licences (which were issued prior to the 
time when the Department began the issuance of permits and which are still 
outstanding in substantial numbers) ; and your question will be answered ac- 
cordingly. 

ii 


I shall discuss first the question of grazing license fees. 

Sections 2 and 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act (43 U.S.C. sec. 315a, 315b) pro- 
vide in part as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for the protection, 
administration, regulation, and improvement of such grazing districts as may be 
created under the authority of the foregoing section, and he shall make such 
rules and regulations and establish such service, enter into such cooperative 
agreements, and do any and all things necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this Act and to insure the objects of such grazing districts, namely, to regulate 
their occupancy and use, to preserve the land and its resources from destruction 
or unnecessary injury, to provide for the orderly use, improvement, and devel- 
opment of the range; * * * 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to issue or 
cause to be issued permits to graze livestock on such grazing districts to such 
bona fide settlers, residents, and other stock owners as under his rules and regu- 
lations are entitled to participate in the use of the range, upon the payment an- 
nually of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time to 
time * * *, During periods of range depletion due to severe drought or other 
natural causes, or in case of a general epidemic of disease, during the life of the 
permit, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion to 
remit, reduce, refund in whole or in part, or authorize postponement of payment 
of grazing fees for such depletion period so long as the emergency exists * * *.” 

In 1936, two years after the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act, the Department 
adopted regulations which provided that until grazing permits could be issued 
under section 3 of the act, temporary licenses would be issued under section 2. 
Holders of licenses were required to pay grazing fees of 5 cents per month per 
head of cattle or horses and 1 cent per month per head of sheep or goats. (Rules 
for Administration of Grazing Districts, approved March 2, 1936; see 48 CFR 
501.1, 501.16.) 

The regulations were promptly attacked, and in ensuing litigation the United 
States District Court in Nevada and the Supreme Court of that State held the 
fee provisions to be invalid. United States v. Achabal, 34 EF. Supp. 1 (1940) ; 
Brooks v. Dewar, 106 P. (2d) 755 (1940). Their reasoning was the same, the 
Brooks decision citing the Achabal case. Assuming that the Secretary had au- 
thority under section 2 to issue temporary licenses and to charge license fees, the 
courts held that such fees must be fixed in accordance with the rule which would 
govern the fixing of permit fees under section 3, that is, the fees must be “reason- 
able in each case.”’ They held that the uniform fees prescribed in the regulations 
did not accord with this standard because grazing areas varied materially in 
value due to differences in the forage cover, climatic conditions, topography, and 
other such factors, and, therefore, uniform fees applicable to all areas could 
not be reasonable when applied in each separate case. 

The Brooks decision was reversed by the United States Supreme Court. Brooks 
v. Dewar, 313 U.S. 354 (1941). Pointing out that Congress, with knowledge that 


1 Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269, as amended; 43 U.S.C. sec. 315 et seq.). 
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the Department was issuing temporary licenses and was charging uniform fees 
therefor, had repeatedly appropriated part of the receipts for expenditure on 
range improvements, the Court held that the repeated appropriations not only 
confirmed the Department’s construction of section 2 but constituted ratification 
of the action of the Secretary as the agent of Congress in administering the act. 
Upon the strength of the Supreme Court decision, the Achabal case was also 
reversed (122 F. (2d) 791 (C.C.A. 9th 1941) ). ; 

Whatever the significance of these decisions with respect to the immediate 
question may be, this much seems clear: the State Court and the Federal district 
court assumed that the Secretary was to adjudge the reasonableness of license 
and permit fees upon the basis of the grazing value offered. The courts said noth- 
ing about relating such fees to costs of administration. The Supreme Court found 
it unnecessary to pass upon this assumption in view of its holding that Con- 
gress had ratified the action of the Department in charging uniform fees. It 
does seem significant that in the only judicial discussion of the act with refer- 
ence to the fixing of grazing fees, there was no mention of costs of administra- 
tion as a controlling factor. Furthermore, the fees sustained by the Supreme 
Court apparently bore no relation to costs of administration. Cattle and horses 
were charged five cents a head, sheep and goats one cent per head. The differ- 
ential in fees seems totally unrelated to the administrative cost of furnishing 
grazing facilities and services for the various species. Congress, in ratifying the 
charging of these fees, presumably had no thought that the fees were to be based 
upon the expense of administration. 

It is my opinion that the Taylor Grazing Act does not limit the amount which 
may be charged for grazing license fees to the administrative costs under the act 
or require the fees to be fixed on such basis, but that the act permits the fees to 
be fixed in any amount and upon any basis determined by the Secretary to be rea- 
sonable in the light of the purposes of the act, which are to stop injury to the 
public grazing lands by overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement, and development, and to stabilize the livestock indus- 
try dependent upon the public range.” 


Id, 


I am of the same opinion with respect to grazing permit fees. That conclusion 
is supported, I think, by the language of section 3 and the legislative history of 
the act, as well as by the cases just discussed. 

Section 3 provides for ‘‘reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined 
from time to time * * *.” This language seems to contemplate that fees may 
be varied according to the circumstances of particular cases, a process which is 
inconsistent with the pegging of fees to costs of administration. Section 3 further 
provides that fees may be remitted, reduced, refunded, or postponed during 
periods of range depletion due to severe drought or other natural causes or in 
case of a general epidemic of disease. The idea seems implicit in this provision 
that fees are to be related to the value of the grazing privileges to a permittee, for 
the cost of administration would not fluctuate directly or necessarily with the 
amount of forage available to a permittee or the number of livestock which he 
might have for grazing. It is significant, too, that section 10 of the act (43 U.S.C. 
sec. 3151), which provides for the disposition of receipts, does not allocate any 
part of fees received for the express purpose of paying costs of administration. 
This contrasts with the distribution in section 10 of 50 percent of the proceeds re- 
ceived to the States in which grazing districts are situated, to be used for the 
benefit of the counties producing the receipts, and the apportionment of 25 per- 
cent of the proceeds to be used, when appropriated by Congress, for the construc-: 
tion, purchase, or maintenance of range improvements. The remaining 25 percent 
simply goes into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, and appropriations for 
administrative costs are made from the general fund.® 

The legislative history bears out the conclusion previously stated. The Taylor 
Grazing Act was introduced in the Seventy-third Congress as H.R. 6462. Prac- 


2 See the title of the act and sec. 2 (43 U.S.C. sec. 315a). See also H. Rep. No. 903, 73d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 2, and S. Rep. No. 1182, 73d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2-3; United States v. 
Achabal, 34 F. Supp. 1 (D. Nev., 1940). 

® See for example, Interior Department Appropriation Acts for 1943 (56 Stat. 506, 507), 
1944 (57 Stat. 451), 1945 (58 Stat. 468), 1946 (59 Stat. 318, 322), and 1947 (Public 
Law 478, 79th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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tically the same bill had been introduced in the preceding Seventy-second Con- 
gress as H.R. 11816, and H.R. 6462 was expressly recognized as being the same 
legislation.* As drafted in H.R. 11816, section 3 of the bill for all practical pur- 
poses contained the same language as that quoted above from section 3 of the 
act.° H.R. 11816, as explained in an exhaustive and detailed memorandum of the 
Forest Service which was submitted with the report of the Department of 
Agriculture on the bill (H. Rep. No. 1719, 72d Cong., 1st sess.), was drafted by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior with the cooperation of Representa- 
tives Colton and French. The Forest Service memorandum contains this thorough 
and highly significant discussion of section 3: 

“Section 3 gives to the Secretary of the Interior specific authority for the 
issuance of grazing permits to stockowners entitled to the use of the range either 
as individuals, groups, or associations, such permits to be for a period of not to 
exceed 10 years, but subject to renewal, in the discretion of the Secretary, upon 
payment of reasonable annual fees to be determined by the Secretary. Your atten- 
tion is also specifically called to the following language which is incorporated 
in the section: 

‘During periods of range depletion due to severe drought or other natural 
causes, or in case of a general epidemic of disease during the life of the permit, 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to remit, 
reduce, refund in whole or in part, or authorize postponement of payment of 
grazing fees so long as the emergency exists.’ 

“Some effort was made to work out and embody in the bill some principle for 
the establishment of fees, or a statement of the rate or rates to be charged under 
given conditions. This was found to be impractical. What would be reasonable 
under one set of circumstances would be unreasonable and excessive under an- 
other. After all, it was believed to be best to leave this to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the provision, however, that fees ‘must be reason- 
able.’ The departmental representatives, of course, realize that a fee which would 
be reasonable on improved and stabilized range would be unreasonable if applied 
to a depleted, injured, or improverished range; also that a fee which would be 
reasonable in a district where all allotments have been worked out and are stabil- 
ized, with carrying capacity and seasonal use determined and understood, would 
be excessive on a range where these problems still required adjustment. It thus 
becomes obvious that the rate which may be charged on the public domain must 
at the outset be much more moderate than those now charged on the national 
forests, just as the fees originally charged on the national forests when the 
ranges were being brought under administration, allotments determined, and 
carrying capacity and seasonal use worked out, were only a fraction of what 
they are today. Finally, it is realized that underlying the entire system must be 
this basic economic principle that the user of the range must be given conditions 
and terms of use which will enable him to secure for his labor and capital invested 
a return at least equivalent to that earned by the labor and capital of other 
stockmen who own or lease lands in private ownership. The natural workings of 
economic forces, therefore, thus establishes a maximum beyond which a higher 
fee is destructive both to the livestock industry and to the accomplishment and 
purposes of the district. Administrative costs do not provide a satisfactory yard- 
stick. If a fee covering such cost fails to allow the permittee an economic oppor- 
tunity equivalent to that of his competitors using privately owned or leased 
land, it must be reduced to a rate which will allow that opportunity, and any 
additional costs must be borne by the general public. Upon the other hand, ona 
district having more favorable conditions the same fee might give the permittees 
an economic opportunity entirely out of line with that enjoyed by his competitors. 
This illustrates the need of complete coordination of fees based upon the actual 
value to the permittees, to the end that the returns from the better range may 
make it possible to rehabilitate the poorer ranges and deal justly with all the per- 
mittees without imposing an unnecessary burden upon any permittee or upon the 
general public. 


4H. Rep. No. 903 on H.R. 6462, 73d Cong., 2d sess., p. 3; report of Department of the 
Interior on H.R. 6462, dated June 2, 1933, incorporated in H. Rep. No. 903 Hearings 
on H.R. 2835 and 6462, House Public Lands Committee, 73d Cong., Ist and 2d sess., p. 12. 

5 The only differences in the first sentence were the use in H.R. 11816 of “homesteaders’ 
in place of boma fide settlers,’ in the omission from the bill of “in each case’ after 
“reasonable fees,” and the inclusion in the bill of ‘“‘under his authority” after ‘from 
time to time’’; and the only difference in the second sentence was the omission from the 
bill of ‘“‘for such depletion period” after ‘‘fees.’’ 
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if uld be unfair to the members of your committee if I should lead you to 
antlarede from the foregoing that it would be possible to satisfactorily extend such 
a system of grazing districts over a large part of the now unregulated public 
domain, and at the same time have the system from the outset self-supporting. 
I do not believe that it is practical to do this and at the same time secure the 
hearty support and approval of the livestock industry in the West. Even if eco- 
nomic conditions should be immediately reestablished upon the basis which we 
have been accustomed to consider normal,’ with the higher prices, better credit 
conditions, and more hopeful spirit which accompanied such normal times, it 
would still be unreasonable to expect the stockmen to pay a substantial fee for 
the use of public ranges of the West in their present condition. Fees must be paid 
from profitable returns and there cannot be profital“e returns In any great volume 
until overgrazing is stopped, basic improvements for orderly use provided, and 
allotments and satisfactory plans of range management worked out. I am sure, 
however, that the stockmen will be found willing to contribute immediately to- 
ward such improvements and betterments generally from labor in a generous 
degree. The growth of the establishment of districts and the extension of this 
system under present depressed conditions will naturally be slow, but some ad- 
vancement is better than no progress. Furthermore, the first necessary steps 
would be taken in building a trained organization and getting the experience 
which would be of tremendous value in speeding up progress when conditions 
return to normal.” (Emphasis added.) 

This excerpt seems to establish beyond much question that the draftsmen of 
section 3 in H.R. 11816 had in mind the fixing of fees in relation to the value to 
stockmen and rejected administrative costs as a yardstick.® In the absence of 
clear evidence to the contrary, it may be argued that in eventually adopting this 
language, Congress had the same intention. 

The only evidence throwing doubt upon this conclusion is the fact that in testi- 
fying before the House and Senate Public Lands Committees on H.R. 6462, on 
behalf of this Department, Secretary Ickes and Assistant Solicitor Poole asserted 
that the Department expected to derive from the act ‘just the expense of op- 
eration. We are not trying to make any money out of it.” * “we have no intention 
of making this a revenue producer at all. We would like for the range to pay for 
its own administration but nothing more.” ® ‘‘We have stated repeatedly it was 
not the intention of the Department to make his a revenue-producing measure.” ° 
Nothing else of significance on the question was said in the hearings or in the de- 
bates on the measure. 

The most that may be said of the testimony of Secretary Ickes and Assistant 
Solicitor Poole is that it evidenced an administrative intent to exercise the 
discretionary authority to charge ‘reasonable fees” in such a manner that the 
receipts would not exceed the cost of administering the act. Their statements 
did not purport to construe section 3 as limiting the authority of the Secretary 
in the fixing of reasonable fees. Consequently, the statements seem to furnish no 
basis for inferring a congressional intent to limit fees to the costs of administra- 
tion or to require that fees be fixed upon that basis. 

In practice, grazing permit fees have been charged at the same rates as 
license fees, and in no year during the period of the collection of fees has 
the total revenue from this source paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts even approached the costs of administration. Consequently, it can 
reasonably be said that there has been an administrative construction that fees 
need not be based upon costs of administration. Since Congress has continued to 
make appropriations from receipts for range improvement purposes, it may 


also be said, under the reasoning in the Brooks case, that Congress has approved 
this administrative construction. 


6 That this intent was carried over into H.R. 6462 is demonstrated not only by the fact 
that H.R. 6462 was expressly recognized as being the same legislation as H.R. 11816, but 
also by the fact that in addition to employing practically the same language in section 3 
(see footnote 5, supra), the author of H.R. 6462 added the following underscored words 
in the phrase: ‘‘upon the payment annually of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed 
or determined from time to time.” As already pointed out, the concept of a fee which would 
vary according to the circumstances of a case is incompatible with the notion of a 
fee fixed on the basis of administrative costs. 

7 Secretary Ickes, Hearings on H.R. 2835 and 6462, p. 16; see fn. 4, supr 


pra. 
aa Seep SY Ickes, Hearings on H.R. 6462, Senate Public Lands Committee, 73d Cong., 
SeSS., p. 


p. 15. 
® Assistant Solicitor Poole, ibid., p. 103. 
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ITI. 


For the foregoing reasons, and as previously indicated, it is my opinion that 
section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act authorizes the imposition of any fees which 
are reasonable in view of the broad purposes of the act. The cost of admin- 
istration, of course, is a factor which may be considered, but it is not the 
controlling factor. It does not fix either a floor or a ceiling with respect to 
grazing fees. 

(Sgd.) Mastin G. WHITE, Solicitor. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington 25, D.C., August 14, 1961. 
‘_§1-—2138.10, 


To: Director, Bureau of Land Management 

From: Associate Solicitor, Division of Public Lands 

Subject: Interpretation of section 3, Taylor Grazing Act (43 U.S.C. 315b)— 
grazing and range improvement fees—your memorandum 6.04¢c 


You have requested the opinion of this office as to the proper interpretation 
of the provisions of Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act (48 U.S.C. 315b) as 
amended, relating to fees. That section requires “the payment annually of 
reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time to time, Land in 
fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary of the Interior shall take into 
account the exent to which such districts yield public benefits over and above 
those accruing to the users of the forage resources for livestock purposes. Such 
fees shall consist of a grazing fee for the use of the range, and a range improve- 
ment fee, which when appropriated by Congress, shall be available until 
expanded solely for the construction, purchase, or maintenance of range improve- 
ments.]”’ 

The matter contained in the square brackets was added to the Act by Public 
Law 376, 80th Cong., 1st Sess., August 6, 1947. (61 Stat. 790). 

There is no need the belabor the obvious meaning and intent of Congress with 
respect to its language authorizing the charging of a range improvement fee. 
This was designed to make the costs of constructing, maintaining and purchasing 
range improvements entirely self-sustaining and wholly independent of the addi- 
tional charge for the grazing use of the range. The balance of this memorandum, 
therefore, is addressed to the question of what is meant by the use of the term 
“reasonable fee” and its qualifying language. 

The intent of Congress with regard to the grazing fees to be charged emerges 
from a study of the background and legislative history of this 1947 amendment 
to the Taylor Grazing Act. 

It will be noted that the original language of the Taylor Grazing Act required 
only the payment of a “reasonable fee’ for the privilege of grazing livestock. 

The following excerpt from a memorandum dated May 7, 1932, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture from R. Y. Stuart, Forester, which is incorporated in the Report 
of the Committee on the Public Lands, House of Representatives, 72d Cong., 
ist Sess., June 27, 1982, H. Rep. 1719, to accompany H.R. 11816, a predecessor of 
the bill which was enacted in 1934, sheds light on the original intent of Congress 
in using the ‘“‘reasonable fee” language: 

Some effort was made to work out and embody in the bill some principle for 
the establishment of fees, or a statement of the rate or rates to be charged under 
given conditions. This was found to be impractical. What would be reasonable 
under one set of circumstances would be unreasonable and excessive under an- 
other. After all, it was believed to be best to leave this to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the provision, however, that fees ‘‘must be rea- 
sonable.” The departmental representatives, of course, realize that a fee which 
would be reasonable on improved and stabilized range would be unreasonable if 
applied to a depleted, or impoverished range; also that a fee which would be 
reasonable in a district where all allotments have been worked out and are sta- 
bilized, with carrying capacity and seasonal use determined and understood, 
would be excessive on a range where these problems still required adjustment. 
It thus becomes obvious that the rates which may be charged on the public do- 
main must at the outset be much more moderate than those now charged on the 
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national forests, just as the fees originally charged on the national forests when 
the ranges were being brought under administration, allotments determined, and 
carrying capacity and seasonal use worked out, were only a fraction of what 
they are today. Finally, it is realized that underlying the entire system must be 
this basic economic principle that the user of the range must be given conditions 
and terms of use which will enable him to secure for his labor and capital in- 
vested a return at least equivalent to that earned by the labor and capital of 
other stockmen who own or lease lands in private ownership. The natural work- 
ings of economic forces, therefore, thus establishes a maximum beyond which 
a higher fee is destructive both to the livestock industry and to the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the district. Administrative costs do not provide a sat- 
isfactory yardstick. If a fee covering such cost fails to allow the permittee an 
economic opportunity equivalent to that of his competitors using privately owned 
or leased land, it must be reduced to a rate which will allow that opportunity, 
and any additional costs must be borne by the general public. Upon the other 
hand, on a district having more favorable conditions the same fee might give 
the permittee an economic opportunity entirely out of line with that enjoyed by 
his competitors. This illustrates the need of complete coordination of fees based 
upon the actual value to the permittees, to the end that the returns from the bet- 
ter range may make it possible to rehabilitate the poorer ranges and deal justly 
with all the permittees without imposing an unnecessary burden upon any per- 
mittees or upon the general public. 

It would be unfair to the members of your committee if I should lead you to 
conclude from the foregoing that it would be possible to satisfactorily extend 
such a system of grazing districts over a large part of the now unregulated pub- 
lic domain, and at the same time have the system from the outset self-support- 
ing. I do not believe that it is practical to do this and at the same time secure 
the hearty support and approval of the livestock industry in the West. Even if 
economic conditions should be immediately reestablished upon the basis which 
we have been accustomed to consider ‘‘normal”’ with the higher prices, better 
credit conditions, and more hopeful spirit which accompanied such normal times, 
it would still be unreasonable to expect the stockmen to pay a substantial fee for 
the use of the public ranges of the West in their present condition. Fees must be 
paid from profitable returns and there cannot be profitable returns in any great 
volume until over grazing is stopped, basic improvements for orderly use pro- 
vided, and allotments and satisfactory plans of range management worked out. 
I am sure, however, that the stockman will be found willing to contribute im- 
mediately toward such improvements and betterments generally from labor in a 
generous degree. The growth of the establishment of districts and the extension 
of this system under present depressed conditions will naturally be slow, but 
some advancement is better than no progress. Furthermore, the first necessary 
steps would. be taken in building a trained organization and getting the experi- 
ence which would be of tremendous value in speeding up progress when condi- 
tions return to normal. 

The legislative history of the 1947 amendment to Section 8 of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, H. Rep. 890, 80th Cong., 1st Sess., July 11, 1947, incorporated a letter 
dated July 8, 1947, from the Secretary of the Interior to the Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, House of Representatives. In it the Secretary stated: 
“The requirement in Section 3 that fees in connection with grazing districts be 
reasonable would remain unchanged * * *.” Further on, the Secretary stated 
“. . . on the basis of present fees and rentals, the moneys remaining in the 
Treasury, after the States have received their share . . . would approximately 
equal that share of the cost of administering the range which the study of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Hconomics in its report on the allocation of range costs - 
concluded is properly chargeable to the livestock operators.” 

What Congress intended by the continued use of the “reasonable fee” language 
as of 1947 is further clarified by the Committee’s explanation of the bill. As the 
Committee said in H. Rep 890, supra. a 

The intent of this bill is to bring into the Federal Treasury sufficient income 
from grazing fees charged on public lands administered under the Taylor Grazing 
Act of June 23, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269) as amended June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1976), 
to cover the cost of such administration. 

This is accomplished (1) by assessing a separate grazing fee for the use of 
the ranges and a range improvement fee to be used in improving the ranges; (2) 
by amending section 10 to provide that the States will receive only 1214 percent 
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of the grazing fees from grazing districts instead of 50 percent of the total fee 
as at present. — 

This bill, by abolishing the present single ‘‘reasonable fee” for use of the 
grazing districts and establishing two separate fees, one for grazing and one 
for range improvement, will leave in the Federal Treasury after distribution 
of the States’ share, an income approximately equal to the cost of administra- 
tion. This has not been true for several years under the present method. Another 
advantage is that by establishing a separate range-improvement fee, it provides 
a practical administrative basis for charging a sufficient amount in each grazing 
district to meet the range-improvement needs of that particular district. 

This bill does not authorize any increase in Federal appropriations, but on 
the other hand, provides for funds to offset appropriations for the proper ad- 
ministration of the Grazing Service of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Subsequent to this 1947 amendment Congress enacted a general bill relating 
to fees and charges of Federal agencies. It is found in Title V of Public Law 137 
(65 Stat. 290, August 31, 1951; 5 U.S.C. 140). In pertinent part this act provides: 

It is the sense of Congress that any * * * privilege * * * use * * * license,. 
permit * * * furnished, provided, granted, prepared, or issued * * * to or 
for any person * * * shall be self-sustaining to the full extent possible, and 
the head of each Federal agency is authorized by regulation * * * to prescribe 
therefor such fee, charge or price * * * as he shall determine * * * or rede- 
termine * * * to be fair and equitable taking into consideration direct and 
indirect cost to the Government, value to the recipient, public policy or inter- 
est served, and other pertinent facts * * * Provided * * * That nothing con- 
tained in this section shall repeal or modify existing statutes prescribing basis 
for calculation of any fee, charge or price, but this proviso shall not restrict 
the redetermination or recalculation in accordance with the prescribed basis of 
the amount of any such fee, charge, or price. 

This statute must be read as a requirement by Congress that within the criteria 
established therein, fees authorized by other statutes wherein the basis for calcu- 
lation or determination is prescribed should be recalculated or redetermined to 
make the function which they cover self-sustaining to the full extent possible. 

We turn now to the meaning of the specific language alluded to by you in the 
subject memorandum; namely that, in establishing a reasonable fee the Secre- 
tary of the Interior ‘‘shall take into account the extent to which such districts 
yield public benefits over and above those accruing to the users of the forage 
resources for livestock purposes.” 

The legislative history affords little assistance. The latter of the Secretary 
which was incorporated into H. Rep. 890, supra, simply quotes the language 
as a recognized factor in establishing grazing fees. The clue to its meaning, how- 
ever, is found in the report of Rex. L. Nicholson entitled ‘Proposal for Execu- 
tion, Reorganization Plan No. 3,” dated November 9, 1946. This report was re- 
ferred by 'the Secretary in his letter to Congress, swpra, and had been prepared 
at the Secretary’s request. In Part III of the Report Mr. Nicholson made certain 
specific recommendations. Among them was the following, pp. 26-27: 

Since the Taylor Grazing Act is a conservation of resources measure and not 
intended by Congress to be a revenue producing, a thorough study should be 
made to determine what portion of the total cost of administrating the act should 
be charged against grazing and what should be charged against other henefits 
of a more general public nature. 

In other words, the statutory requirement that the Secretary, in establishing 
reasonable grazing fees, take into account the extent of the benefits yielded hy 
grazing districts to the general public over and above those accruing to the 
grazing users, was intended to be a limiting or reducing factor on the amount 
of the cost of administering grazing districts which could be recovered out of 
the grazing fee. Thus, for instance, if the hunting or fishing public or the wild- 
life conservation interests benefited from the administration for grazing purposes 
of a grazing district, then the amount which is to be charged as a grazing fee 
should be reduced commensurably with the degree of benefits received by such 
other interests. 

The established interpretation by this Department of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
as shown by the language and the legislative history, is that the Act was not 
intended to be a revenue producing measure. Nicholson Report, supra, Part IV. 
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However, Congress has made it clear that the administration of grazing on 
the public lands should to the full extent feasible be self-sustaining through the 
establishment of adequate grazing fees to cover the costs of administration ; sub- 
ject, however, to the limitation that the total cost of such administration charge- 
able to the livestock users should be reduced by the amount that other interests 
or classes of users are benefited therefrom ; and subject to the further limitation 
that, regardless of the cost of administration, at no time shall the grazing fee 
be so high that the users return on his labor and investment is reduced below 
that realized by the labor and capital of other stockmen operating on privately 
owned or leased lands. Of course what factors or elements are properly charge- 
able as administrative costs is a matter for administrative determination in the 
first instance, from time to time; nor would the Bureau necessarily be restricted 
to those specific factors spelled out in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ 
aes THoMAS J. CAVANAUGH, Associate Solicitor, 

Division of Public Lands. 

Mr. Asprnaty. When the Public Land Law Review Commission 
was so close to reporting its studies on raising of the fees, why did the 
agencies preempt the Congress by invoking the new fee schedule when 
they did? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that yes or no. This fee 

study had been underway for 9 full years. It was an immense amount 
of detailed work. We originally set a target date to complete the job in 
1966. The analysis was not completed then and we set a target date 
of 1967. The Forest Service was ready to move in 1967 on the basis 
of the surveys that had been completed, but there was still lack of 
agreement on whether there should be variable fees or a single base 
fee for the whole country. That was subjected to further review, and 
the November 1968 proposal was the first time that we were able in 
this period to come to agreement and make a proposal. We recognized 
that the Public Land Law Review Commission was functioning and 
that they were studying the overall matter of grazing on the public 
lands. We also recognized that there had been numerous suggestions 
whenever we have had to make some tough administrative decisions 
that the proposals are made by one group or another to postpone action 
until the Public Land Law Review Commission has finished its 
report. 
_ We have not deferred action on other administrative matters, and 
it was our understanding that the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion did not intend that administrative action be stopped, but that 
the administration of these public lands would continue. 

_Mr. Asprnati. Did you lose faith in the Congress so that you de- 
cided that here was a good time to go ahead and, although you had 
been working very closely with the chairman of this committee and 
its members, and once upon a time—it might have been unwise, but 
once upon a time, you deferred to the requests of this committee 
through its chairman not to impose these fees at a certain time. Did 
you lose faith in Congress, then, that perhaps this was the best time 
to go ahead and take care of this because of the difficulties that always 
arise when you establish a new fee system for something ? 

Mr. Crrrr. No; I do not think that was in the picture as far as I was 
concerned, Mr. Chairman. This is a difficult thing, and to be perfectly 
frank, we had a hard time facing up to it. 

When we got into it, I wanted to get the job done, and I am glad 
now that it is out in the open and that the issues are out on the table 
so that they can be looked at from all sides. 
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Mr. Asprnatyu. You say this even though you and I have worked 
together for over 10 years now? We have been pretty harmonious in 
our relationships. I am going to be easy on you because the decision 
was made at the upper level. But you say this because you have an 
understanding committee up here, and yet, between the time when 
we adjourned our committees and the Congress last fall and the time 
when a new Congress could have cognizance over what you were do- 
ing, because of the situation that prevailed from January 3 to Janu- 
ary 20, the order was issued in spite of all this cooperation that we 
have had in the years past. Is that not right? 

If you do not want to answer, you do not have to answer. That is 
a rather difficult question. 

Mr. Crirr. It is correct, Mr. Chairman, that the order was issued 
on January 14, after this long period of study. I appreciate our rela- 
tionship with this committee and with you, Mr. Chairman. It was not 
in defiance of this committee at all. It was in a desire to get a job done 
that needs to be done, in my opinion. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Now, Mr. Rasmussen, is your answer relatively the 
same thing? 

Mr. Rasmussen. It is. : 

Mr. Asprnatu. I now yield to my good friend from Iowa. 

Mr. Kyu. Because of the questions you asked, Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted to ask Mr. Rasmussen, on page 10 of his statement, just below 
rs middle of the page, you say, sir, “The Interior Solicitor has stated 
that.” 

Was this an official interpretation by the Solicitor and at what time, 
sir? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This was the Solicitor’s view during the period 
that we were reviewing this statement. 

Mr. Kyn. This was Mr. Weinberg? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kyu. It was an official opinion rendered, in writing, at the time? 

Mr. Rasmussen. It depends on what you call an official opinion. 
Tt was a suggestion based on my statement before this committee. It 
was 1n writing. 

Mr. Kyu. In other words, you think that this was an offhand state- 
ment, rather than an official interpretation of a question put to him? 

Mr. Rasmussen. It could be interpreted as that. 

Mr. Kyu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Rasmussen, which act or legal authority did the 
agencies use in arriving at their position on the new grazing fee sched- 
ule? Was it the Taylor Grazing Act as such or was it the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act of 1952? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I had a little trouble hearing you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I say, which act or legal authority did the agencies 
use in arriving at their position on the new grazing fee schedule? Was 
it the Taylor Grazing Act as such—this applies now only to the 
BLM—or was it the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I believe it would be both. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Cliff, would there be any logical objection to all 
users paying fair market value for the use of public land resources? 
This would be the graziers, the miners, the water users, the timberers, 
the recreationists, and so forth, beyond any license for having fun ? 
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Mr. Crrrr. Mr. Chairman, it is our policy now to charge all com- 
mercial users of the national forests fair market value. This is the 
policy we are following in connection with our resort permits, with 
our timber sales, and with other uses where there is a commercial use 
made of the national forests. I would have to give a lot of thought to 
the answer to that question about water users. This is a complex ques- 
tion, and I do not want to commit myself on that. , 

Mr. Asprnat. The question of property rights comes in there. Also, 
the question of recreationists, What right do they have to go upon your 
lands without paying for that ? 

Mr. Curr. The commercial recreation user is paying and our policy 
is to charge the fair market value for that use. The individual user 
pays if he is getting special services. We have had a charge system 
for them. The user that just walks across the national forest land to 
fish and hunt or for similar activities, we have made no effort to make 
a charge. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Do you have anything you want to add, Mr. 
Rasmussen ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No. 

Mr. Asprnauu. The last question at this time, Mr. Chairman, is of 
Mr. Cliff. 

What was the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the committee on multiple use of national forests relative to grazing 
fees in December of 1967, 13 months prior to the issuance of the order? 

Mr. Curr. I think we have already discussed that. Their recom- 
mendation was that the permit value, the cost of carrying the permit 
value be recognized in setting the fees. 

Mr. Asprnatt. In 1967 ? 

Mr. Curr. I believe that is right; 1967 was the meeting at which this 
was reviewed by the advisory committee. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If I said that it was the unanimous decision on these 
grazing fees at the 1967 level to allow fees to be adjudicated only in 
accordance with the old formula, and it was further recommended 
that all 15 cost items, including the capitalized dollar market value 
of the grazing permit, be included in considering any modernized 
view of the grazing formula, I would be wrong? 

Mr. Curr. No; I think that is the essence of the recommendation of 
the advisory committee. 

I would like to editorialize a bit on this. This is a very fine advisory 
committee. It is made up of responsible people with various experi- 
ences, various interests in the national forests. We have a high degree 
of respect for this committee. There are two stockmen members on it, 
one of whom is in the room. They make recommendations on a great — 
many things. Their function is advisory. They make some recommen- 
dations that we accept and they make some that we do not accept, but 
we give careful consideration to all of them. This is one recommenda- 
tion that we did not accept. 

Mr. Asprnatit. Are your advisory committees and councils and 
agencies as strong today as they were 25 years ago in cooperation with 
your organization ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir; I think they are. I think they are even stronger. 
We have made an effort to make greater use of them in recent years. 

Mr. AspINna.L. I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Barrne. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Saynor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, let me congratulate each one of you—Mr. Train, Mr. Ras- 
mussen, and Chief Cliff—for the statements that you have given to us. 

There has been referred to by the chairman of the full committee 
the 15 items that were included? Do you have them ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Can we get them in the record here? What are those 
15 items ? 

Mr. Crirr. The 14 items that exclude—— 

Mr. Sartor. No; let us take the 15 items the chairman referred to. 

Mr. Curr. All right. The items that have been referred to are listed, 
1 to 14, in the attachment at the end of my prepared statement. The 
15th item, which was not included in the fee calculation was the capi- 
talized value of the grazing permit. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, let us look at that schedule. I expect both Chief 
Cliff and Mr. Rasmussen to answer these questions. 

There is a list that says that combined public costs. Now, I note 
the omission of the word, “combined,” from private costs—is that 
deliberate ? | 

Mr. Crirr. The combined public cost is the combined cost for oper- 
ating on both Forest Service and BLM lands as determined from this 
survey. These are all average costs for these various items. The private 
costs were the average private costs of operating on the privately 
owned lands that were analyzed in the survey. 

Mr. Sartor. Are they also the combined costs? 

Mr. Cuirr. Well, we were working with a single universe of private 
costs. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, why did you list the combined public cost of 60 
cents for lost animals on public lands, only 37 cents on private lands? 

My. Cutrr. Mr. Saylor, this whole study was in an effort to determine 
the difference in cost of operating on private land as compared with 
public land. As I stated in my testimony, there was a large number of 
questionnaires; 14,000 of them, approximately, went to the grazing 
users and they were asked what their costs were for operating on pri- 
vate land, if they had private leases, and what they were on public 
lands. I think there were something like 4,000 respondents that fur- 
nished information on the private costs. 

Mr. Sartor. How many of those, Chief, how many people fur- 
nished reports on the Forest Service land? 

Mr. Curr. It was approximately 6,000. 

Mr. Sayzor. Mr. Rasmussen, how many furnished reports on BLM 
lands? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Slightly more than 3,800. 

Mr. Currr. I could give you the exact figures. I would be glad to 
supply them for the record. But together, there were about 10,000. 
Now, the difference between the 60 cents and the 37 cents indicates 
that the cost of operating on the public lands, the cost for lost animals, 
was greater than the lost animal costs on private lands. Similar com- 
parisons can be made for these other items of cost of operating on the 
different categories of land. LAL 

Mr. Sartor. Now, I am interested in the second item that you have 
read. In other words, I would gather from this that people who raise 
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cattle on private lands do not belong to any association. Is that 
correct ? nin ihab inet ene 
«, No; that is not correct. 

Me eae In other words, most of those people, as near as Tam 
able to determine, have both private and public land operations, and 
most of them belong to the same association. Why did you not PRiree 
8 cents for cattle and 4 cents for ene as the association charges ¢ 

Thv did we give them a free ride on that ¢ 
¥ Me Cire | cannot answer that, Mr. Chairman, except to say that 
we, these costs were calculated as they were derived from the 
questionnaires. 

Mr. Sayzor. All right. It is very interesting to notice that—— 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Saylor, could I correct that? My colleague in the 
back informs me that these were forest associations set up specifically 
to assist the Forest Service in the management of the range. They are 
not the typical livestock association. ect 

Mr. Savor. Mr. Rasmussen, the same thing in BLM? 

Mr. Rasmussen. These are grazing association user costs. 

Mr. Saytor. I have heard all about the tremendous costs and the 
excuse that we are going to get that it costs more money to move these 
cattle on public domain, that is why you should not increase the cost. 
It is rather interesting to see that item No. 4 has approximately 10,000 
returns in saying it cost more to move them on private land than it 
did on public land. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is what the survey indicated. 

Mr. Sartor. Nobody has challenged these figures, Mr. Rasmussen. 
Has anybody in the associations or the cattlemen’s clubs figured that 
these were wrong ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Now I come to the next item that says, “Herding.” It 
says that it costs 46 cents to herd on public land and only 19 cents on 
private land. For sheep, $1.33 against $1.16. Can you tell us why that 
wide discrepancy ¢ 

Mr. Curr. Yes, I think I can explain that, because on many of the 
private leases that were studied, they were more completely fenced 
than the public lands, and it required less herding so that the cost 
was lower. This applied to sheep as well as to cattle. 

Mr. Sartor. I just had a remark from one of my colleagues that 
says there are not as many coyotes down in the bottoms as there are 
in the timber. 

Well, that may be true. It might be that we will probably find out 
why the Interior Department had charged the cost of all the people 
they have out hunting coyotes against this item, too, and charged the 
private outfit with a share of that. | 
_ Now, the next item is rather interesting. That is salting and feed- 
ing. Apparently, they feed a little bit better on the public domain 
than they do on private land. Your 10,000 reports says it only costs 
them 56 cents to salt and feed, but it costs 83 cents in the area that is 
fenced in so well that the cattle cannot get out and get lost. How do 
you explain that? 

In other words, the only conclusion I can come to here is that yow 


mnt provide them better forage than they have on their own private 
and. 
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Mr. Rasmussen. No; it is not that. Some of the private lessees do 
supplemental feeding and they salt with mineral supplements, which 
is not generally as common a practice on many public ranges. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, the next item is really one that is amusing. Even 
though they say it costs more to move livestock to and from private 
lands, they say that to travel, when you travel to and from your allot- 
ment, it costs more on public land than it does on private land. Have 
you ever realized this inconsistency as you have tried to analyze your 
report ? 

Mr. Curr. I do not think it is an inconsistency, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, if it were only a penny difference, I would agree 
with you, but we have this 7 cents here. This is quite an item. 

Mr. Cutrr. The public ranges generally are at some distance from 
the home ranch, and there is frequent travel. A man that is taking 
care of his range has frequent travel to look after his livestock or help 
look after it. We saw no reason to question these items. 

As a matter of fact, there was no disagreement between us and the 
livestock industry on these items. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, the next item, No. 8, is water. Apparently, you 
provide them better water, because they decided they would charge 
8 cents for water, but on private lands, they only charge 6 cents. 

Mr. Cuirr. That is the cost of developing. It represents the cost to 
the permittee of providing watering places for livestock. In many 
cases, the permittees do invest money in developing waterholes, wind- 
mills, troughs, other watering devices, and this is reflected both in this 
item and in the maintenance items, where they maintain these improve- 
ments once they are in. 

The same comment could be made about the fencing. 

Mr. Saytor. Do not get ahead of me, Mr. Cliff, because I am going 
to ask you about the numbers that just keep going across there. I was 
waiting for that kind of an answer, but you sort of let yourself into 
a trap, because when it comes to sheep, they say it costs more to give 
water to sheep on private land than on public land. So it is a rather 
inconsistent setup here. 

My. Curr. Well, it is rather close. 

Mr. Sartor. Close, but when you know enough to talk about this tre- 
mendous cost based on the increase that will put people out of busi- 
ness, you have to look at the little things that put you out of business. 

Now, then, No. 12, development depreciation. I wonder what they 
depreciate? What do they put on public domain lands at 11 cents for 
cattle and 9 cents for sheep, but on their own lands, they say it is only 
3 cents and 2 cents? Might it be that the tax boys look at it a little 
closer, the Internal Revenue boys, Judge Train, with your background 
on the Ways and Means Committee years ago? Might you be able to 
shed some light on this? 

Mr. Trarn. I am afraid not, Mr. Saylor. I have no information on 
this, or experience. 

Mr. Cuirr. These figures represent the data that was developed by 
the surveys from questionnaires. They were stratified by size classes 
and analyzed in that manner. We think that they are a fair representa- 
tion of what came out of the survey for these various cost items. We 
think the survey, Mr. Saylor, was a sound survey. It was well con- 
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ducted, and we have no reason to question the total results that came 
from it. . 

Mr. Sayror. All right. Let us look at No. 14. I gather that they say 
it costs $1.79 plus all these other charges for cattle and $1.77 for sheep 
on private lands. 

Mr. Curr. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Savror. For a lease. And the total cost, as shown by your report, 
is $4.54 for cattle and $5.66 for sheep on private lands as compared to 
$3.98 for cattle and $4.53 for sheep on the public domain. Is this 
correct ? 

Mr. Crirr. That is correct. toe: 

Mr. Savror. All right. So that the difference you weighted and came 
up with because of the closeness between $1.26 and $1.18, you weighted 
it to $1.23 and made it just one fee. Is this correct ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Savor. Now, I note that on the bottom of your paper, both you 
and Mr. Rasmussen, you have the average permit value assigned for 
permittees for BLM foraging permit was $14.40 per animal unit 
month. You did not have any, apparently, separate report, Mr. Cliff, 
for Forest Service; is this correct ? fic 

Mr. Crirr. Yes; we have a separate report. It amounts to about $25 
per AUM for cattle and about $19 per AUM for sheep, with five sheep 
equaling one cow. 

Mr. Saytor. It has been called to my attention that on your state- 
ment, there is an average permit value assigned by permittees for For- 
est Service cattle as $25 per animal unit month. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. As determined from the survey. How do you account 
for that $10.59 difference ? 

Mr. Curr. That just happens to be the amount that the survey re- 
vealed, that the permittees said they had paid for their permits during 
the period, 1961 to 1966, a 5-year period. The questionnaire asked the 
respondents to state if they had been given a permit in the last 5 years, 
what they paid for it. 

We also sent questionnaires to 218 lending institutions and asked 
them if they were using the permit value as collateral. And we got re- 
sponses from 117 lending agencies. Some 47 of them said they had been 
using the permit value as collateral in making loans. The answers to 
the questionnaires are the source of the $25. It represents what the re- 
spondents to the questionnaires revealed they had actually paid to some 
second party, the permit value in the 5-year period preceding the 
survey. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Rasmussen, did you submit similar questions to . 
lending institutions ? | 

Mr. Rasmussen. We did, and the result was that 38 institutions in- 
dicated they had been using BLM permits as collateral in making loans. 

Mr. Sartor. How many institutions did you submit questions to and 
how many answers did you get? 

Mr. Currr. They all went to the same—this was a joint survey, Mr. 
Saylor. The questionnaires went to the same banking institutions. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Cliff, do you believe that the difference 
might be explained by the fact that you have some leases, from infor- 
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mation that I have received, for 19 cents per animal month, you have 
others for $1.64 per animal unit month? Do you think this widespread 
differential in the Forest Service might explain the increased value 
that you have to some of the lending institutions that were lending. 
The man who was paying $1.64 an animal unit month certainly 
thought he had a pretty good deal, and the bank thought he had a 
pretty good deal ? 

Mr. Crrer. I think it would work in the opposite direction, Mr. Say- 
lor. We think that this permit value has grown up largely because of 
the fact that they had been paying less than market value for the 
grazing on the National Forests. The cheaper the fee, the greater the 
market value that might accrue, if our theory is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Then, Mr. Cliff, you are condemning yourself, saying 
that you and the people under you have not been doing a very good 
job, because you have allowed people to use this public property with- 
out paying fair market value for it. Is that not a fair conclusion ? 

Mr. Curr. I do not agree exactly to those words, that we have not 
been doing a good job, sir. But I think that if we are to be criticized, 
we should be criticized for not getting on top of this situation earlier. 

The spread between fair market value and what we have been 
actually receiving for grazing fees has been widening. We feel that 
there has been a very definite appreciation in permit values in the 
past 20 years. Over half of our permittees have held their permits 
for 20 years or more and, during this period, the indications are that 
these values have appreciated by about 100 percent. 

Mr. Sartor. In that period of time, Mr. Cliff, Mr. Rasmussen, you 
are going to be asked the same question, so you can answer right along 
with him. In that period of time, particularly the last 5 years, as you 
have renewed these permits, have you reduced the animals that are 
permitted to run the range under these leases? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. I think the stockmen present will tell you that 
we have made reductions on the basis of trying to get proper stocking 
and good management on the ranges. 

In recent years, I am happy to say that permitted numbers have 
been stabilized. We are making progress in getting good range man- 
agement on these ranges. We have made a strenuous effort and we have 
had cooperation from the stockmen in this effort. 

But over the years we have made some rather substantial reduc- 
tions and not without a little blood, sweat, and tears, I assure you. 

Mr. Sayxor. Mr. Rasmussen, what is your answer to that question ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I think in the last 5 years the total number has 
ce about the same, although there have been reductions in various 
places. 

Mr. Sartor. And BLM has been consistent, however, in charging 
the same for—that is, 33 cents per animal unit month—over all this 
period of time; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Not all this period of time, but we have charged 
the same unit price. In other words, it is 33 cents an AUM for the last 
3 years—since 1966. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, there is no requirement that any stockman who 
gets a permit to graze must run cattle or sheep on either BLM or forest 
land; is this correct ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. That is correct. 
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Mr. Curr. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Saylor. We do have 
a requirement that if they do not run their cattle or sheep for a period 
of 3 years without getting approval for the nonuse, their permit might 
be subject to forfeiture. But we have been very liberal in approving 
nonuse. 

Mr. Sayzor. I have not gotten up to the 3 years yet. I heard that 
you had a provision for 3 years. But if any cattleman decided that for 
the benefit of the range, he might like to let it grow back a little bit, 
there is nothing that would cause him to lose his permit for a period 
up to 3 years and longer if he gets permission of the Forest Service or 
BLM; is this correct ? | 

Mr. Currr. That is correct for the Forest Service. 

Mr. Sartor. And if a cattleman has that right to run cattle and 
does not run cattle, what are the charges? 

Mr. Rasmussen. If he has authorized nonuse, there is no charge. 

Mr. Savtor. If he has a nonuse, there is no charge for BLM. Is that 
the same for Forest Service ? 

Mr. Currr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. There is no member of this committee for whom I have 
more respect than the chairman of the full committee, but I have to 
take umbrage with him a little bit on the question of timing. 

Mr. Rasmussen, in your statement on page 3, is it a correct state- 
ment of fact that in 1958, the Comptroller General recommended a 
joint study of arriving at a uniform base between BLM and the Forest 
Service ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. It is correct. 

Mr, Asprnaty. Would my colleague yield so we can keep the record 
straight ? 

Mr. Sayuor. I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. Aspinaty. Who was it, Mr. Rasmussen, that asked for the 
study to start ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. You did, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. All right. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, following that, the Bureau of the Budget in 1959 
made a request that this go ahead. Is this correct ? 

Mr. Crier. The Bureau of the Budget in 1959 wrote a memorandum 
setting forth a policy for all Federal agencies on user charges and 
enunciated the policy of getting fair market value for use of natural 
resources. 

Mr. Saytor. Then in 1959 and 1960, the chairman of this commit- 
tee, the Honorable Wayne Aspinall, wrote to both the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, and suggested that there be 


a uniform approach by both agencies to studying this problem. Is that 
not correct ? 


Mr. Currr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, the reason I bring this out is that there has been 
some criticism that this program which got underway as a result of 
the chairman and the other people being interested happens to per- 
haps preempt for a short period of time what might occur when the 
Public Land Law Review Commission makes its report. The Public 
Land Law Review Commission is not due to make its report until the 
end of next year. So what you have is 2 years that will operate under 
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this present program, and there is nothing, as I understand it, in the 
present program that will interfere with Congress passing a law rec- 
ommended by the Public Land Law Review Commission which would 
change any of the regulations now in effect. Is this not correct ? 

Mr. Curr. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Now, then, I notice, Mr. Rasmussen, on the bottom of 
page 4, you have this very interesting sentence, and I wish my col- 
league from Utah were here. It says: “The study design was tested by 
Utah State University.” 

How did they test the design that was suggested in your 1966 re- 
study ? 

Mr. RasmusseEn. I shall have to ask one of my colleagues. 

This is Mr. Turcott. 

Mr. Turcorr. I am George Turcott, Deputy Assistant Director for 
Resources, BLM. 

The model was preliminarily laid out by the Utah State University 
at the request of the Interagency Fee Committee. Development and 
testing was carried out through a joint BLM-FS contract with Utah 
State University. There are reports on this that can be furnished. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that a copy of this report 
be included in the file. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to can be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Saytor. On page 6, Mr. Rasmussen, I gather that when the 
survey data was all completed, BLM asked Arthur Little & Co. to 
make a check on whether or not the findings which you had made. 
were correct. Is this right ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. This is true. 

Mr. Saynor. Did Arthur Little & Co. make such a survey ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. They did. 

Mr. Saywor. Is that survey available? 

Mr. Rasmussen. It is. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent the re- 
port of the Arthur D. Little Co., made for BLM, be placed in the file. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Reserving my right to object. I will not object. But 
I would like to have also the cost for each one of these things. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to by Mr. Saylor may be found in the 
files of the subcommittee and the information requested by Mr. 
Aspinall follows :) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1969. 
Mr. WILLIAM L. ‘SHAFER, 


Consultant, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. SHarer: With the edited transcript of the hearing on grazing fees 
before the Subcommittee on Public Lands, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, House of Representatives, on March 4, 1969, we attached to page 182 a 
tabulation of costs related to the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey. Ap- 
parently, this tabulation became detached en route. We enclose another copy of 
the tabulation. a) 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O. Crow, 
Associate Director. 
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COSTS RELATED TO 1966 WESTERN LIVESTOCK GRAZING SURVEY 


BLM FS 

1. ERS study, 1961_------------------------------------ $54,000 $2,500 
2. Special studies, 1963, at Arizona, Montana, and 

Utah ‘Universities <— = 22a 2 = ae 53, 000 2, 000 

3. Utah State model study_-------~-----~-------_-~----- None 2, 000 

4, ‘SRS contract, | 1966.2-sL022----------4---L---++----= $381,000 $381, 000 

5. Utah State University, testing of impact--__-_--------~-- None 10, 000 

§. ‘Technical. committee. —.-- - -2#b 43-49-34 ane 22, 000 22, 000 

7 Arthur D. Little G0. COUuLractis-- wo a ee 4, 800 None 

TOLAILOY 1 alee O Ons Fert Lets ee) A 514,800 464,000 


Mr. Sayzor. Now, Mr. Cliff, did the Forest Service have either Utah 
State or Arthur Little make any surveys for them? 

Mr. Crrrr. Yes, the study by Utah State was made for the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Saytor. Is that the same one referred to by Mr. Rasmussen in 
his testimony ? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Did Arthur D. Little Co. make any survey or study for 
the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. Did any other company or any other persons outside 
of your own agency make a study for the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. In my testimony, I referred to an analysis made by 
a team of experts from the Statistical Reporting Service, the Economic 
Research Service, representatives of the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture, to test the statistical adequacy of the basic data. It 
was from this study that the final conclusions were drawn. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that this 
survey report, together with its cost, be made a part of the file at this 
point. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, it 1s so ordered. 

(The information referred to will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Rasmussen, on page 7, about two-thirds of the way 
down in the first paragraph, there is this sentence: 

The committee concluded that there was no statistical support from the 1966 
Grazing Survey for a different fee base for cattle and sheep, or for Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service, or for variable fees within either agency. 

I understand that that committee was made up of people from both 
agencies of government, others who have been referred to by both of 
you gentlemen in your testimony, and representatives of the cattle in- 
dustry. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Curr. The SRS study, the study we referred to as the SRS 
study, was participated in by the members of the cattle industry in 
designing the study and furnishing the information. The analysis that 
was made in 1968 was not participated in by the livestock industry. 

Mr. Sartor. Very well. 

Now, there has been some question raised by members of the com- 
mittee as to whether or not there is any legal justification for includ- 
ing as an item of cost the value assigned to permits, either in the Forest 
Service or in the Bureau of Land Management. Now, I notice on page 
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8, Mr. Chiff, at the bottom of the first complete paragraph, this 
sentence: 


Beginning in 1905, the then Secretary’s regulation 10 spoke of grazing as a 
“privilege.” Court cases have substantiated the position that grazing is a privilege 
and not a right and that purported transfers of National Forest grazing privileges 
by permittees are illegal and unenforceable. 


Would you make, first, a copy of the Secretary’s regulation 10 
and any other regulations that have been issued by subsequent Secre- 
tries of Agriculture, together with a memorandum of the court cases 
upon which you rely and upon wihch the people in the Forest Service 
rely for that statement ? 

Mr. Cuter. Yes, sir, we would be glad to do that. 

I would like to comment that the statements in our regulations and 
in our policies from 1905 to the present contain language saying that 
these grazing permits are privileges and not rights. It has been our 
position all through the years, and there are several significant court 
cases which substantiate the statement that I made, and we shall be 
glad to cite them for the record. 

Mr. Saynor. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that when Mr. Cliff pre- 
pares that information, it be made a part of the record at this place. 

Mr. Baring. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER 8S. BARING, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Lands, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, House of Representatives. 


DEAR MR. Barine: In response to the request at the recent hearings by your 
Subcommittee on the regulations of the Secretaries of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture on Grazing Fees, the following information and documents are furnished 
in connection with the studies and costs expended by the Forest Service. The 
documents are numbered to correspond with the cost items. en neatoh 

ores ervice 


cost 
(1) Background Study by Economic Research Service, Forest Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, Montana State College, Utah 
State University, and University of Arizona___________---____- $12, 500 
(2) Special studies by the University of Arizona, Montana State Col- 
lege, and Utah State University..__--___-----s+-.-2+---_-__- 20, 000 
(3) Utah State University Economic Model Study__.-_--____---__--_- 17, 640 
(4) Statistical Reporting Service “Western Livestock Grazing Sur- 
VeEVot 966 cone ed olden shun re idvte ceiieos: 2) Joc aridganiet 3881, 400 
(5) Utah State University study on impact of alternative grazing fee 
Bamietip Cit Sy at eee too dor tii ss9%-volerollot adt writs 10, 869 
(6) Technical Committee on the analysis of grazing cost data______-__ 22, 194 
Dota leh Costs a-iibeew: Saves eo Geneeskd Poucasslenbus aol 464, 603 


Also as requested, there are transmitted herewith copies of the 1905 Regula- 
tion 10 and of the revisions up to 1936 dealing with the question that grazing 
on the National Forests is a privilege. 

For the period 1936 to date the chronology of the regulations concerning this 
matter with quotations from and citations to the Federal Register and the Code 
of Federal Regulations is as follows: 

(1) As first included in the Federal Register on August 15, 1936 (1 F.R. 
1096), a paragraph in Regulation G—9 provided “A grazing preference is not a 
property right. Permits are granted only for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
persons to whom they are issued.” 
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(2) On April 20, 1940 (5 F.R. 1468), the foregoing provision was revised and 
codified as Regulation G4 (36 C.F.R. 231.4) which provided “a grazing prefer- 
ence is not a property right. Preferences in the use of national-forest ranges are 
granted for the exclusive use and benefit of the persons to whom awarded.” 

(3) On December 21, 1945 (10 F.R. 15269) Regulation G—4 (386 C.F.R. 231.4) 
was revised to read “A grazing preference is not a property right. Preferences in 
the use of national-forest ranges are approved for the exclusive use and benefit 
of the persons whom allowed.” 

(4) The same language of Regulation G—4 appeared at 36 C.F.R. 231.4(1) on 
March 12, 1946 (11 F.R. 2585). 

(5) On December 28, 1953 (18 F.R. 8644), the same language appeared at 
36 C.F.R. 231.4(b). 

(6) On March 21, 1968 (33 F.R. 4802), the foregoing language, see item (3), 
was revised and codified at 36 C.F.R. 231.3(b), which provides “A grazing per- 
mit or grazing agreement conveys no right, title, or interest of the United States 
in any lands or resource use authorized thereunder and is a privilege for the 
exclusive benefit of the person or organization to whom a permit is issued or 
with whom a grazing agreement is entered into.” 


Sincerely, 
EDWARD P. CLIFF, 
Chief. 


REG. 10. The grazing privilege will be granted only to citizens of the United 
States. 

REG. 14. Permits will be granted only to the actual owners of stock and for 
their exclusive use and benefit, and will be forfeited if sold or transferred in any 
manner or for any consideration without the written consent of the Forester. 

Persons owning cattle and horses which regularly graze on ranges located along 
the boundary line and only partially included within a forest reserve may be 
granted permits for such portion of their stock as the circumstances appear to 
justify, but may be required to herd or so handle their stock as to prevent tres- 
passing by that portion for which a permit is not granted. 

REG. 10. The grazing privilege will be granted only to citizens of the United 
States. 

REG. 50. Permits will be granted only for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
owners of the stock, and will be forfeited if sold or transferred in any manner 
or for any consideration. (Appendia, p. 214.) Speculation in the use of grazing 
permits will not be allowed, and permits will be refused or canceled for inten- 
tional false statement of the number of stock owned. 

In case a permittee shall sell the stock covered by permit to a purchaser who 
wishes to continue grazing it on the National Forest, upon presentation to the 
supervisor of evidence that the sale is bona fide, the permit will be canceled and a 
new permit will be issued to the purchaser, without cost, for the remainder 
of the grazing period allowed in the original permit. The issuance of a permit 
under these circumstances does not carry with it any guaranty that a renewal 
will be allowed for the number of stock the original permittee might have been 
entitled to graze, but is granted with the understanding that in subsequent per- 
mit allotments the purchaser will be considered solely upon the merits of his 
case. 

The mere purchase of a portion of the stock which has been grazed under a 
permit upon the National Forest will not entitle the purchaser to share in the 
grazing during the following year, but when the entire herd of stock, of both 
the stock and the ranches used in connection with it, are purchased, then an equit- 
able share of the grazing will be allowed the new owner. The preference given 
on account of prior use of the range is a personal privilege and is not transfer- 
able. All grazing permits issued on account of the purchase of stock will be sub- 
ject to the maximum limit restrictions after the expiration of the ensuing permit 
period, and no person, partnership, or corporation will be allowed a renewal of 
permit for stock purchased, on a number in excess of the maximum limit estab- 
lished by the Forester. 

Permits allowing the purchaser of stock to continue grazing it on a National 
Forest will be given a new number in the regular serial order. In cases where only 
a portion of the stock is sold, or when a portion of the grazing fees paid is trans- 
ferred to the credit of another person or of a permit on another Forest, a 
new permit being the same serial number as the first permit will be issued to the 
original for the number of stock retained by him. 
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PERMITS Not TRANSFERABLE 


REG. 50 Permits will be granted only for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
owners of the stock, and will be forfeited if sold or transferred in any manner or 
for any consideration. Speculation in the use of grazing permits will not be 
allowed, and permits will be refused or canceled for intentional false statement of 
the number of stock owned. 

In case a permittee shall sell the stock which is being grazed under permit 
to a purchaser who wishes to graze it on the National Forest, upon presentation 
to the supervisor of evidence that the sale is bona fide. the permit will be can- 
celed and a new perznit will be issued to the purchaser, without cost, for the 
remainder of the grazing period allowed in the original permit. When stock is 
sold after the application of a grazing permit has been approved and prior to 
the beginning of the grazing period, the application or permit may be canceled, 
and the application of the purchaser approved upon the merits of his case, sub- 
ject to the reductions and in accordance with the rules governing the issuance 
of permits to the purchasers of stock. When the grazing fees have been paid, a 
transfer may be made to the credit of the purchaser of the amount of grazing 
fees upon the stock for which he is allowed a permit. The issuance of a permit 
under either of the above circumstances does not carry with it any guaranty that 
a renewal will be allowed for the number of stock the original permittee might 
have been entitled to graze, but is granted with the understanding that in sub- 
sequent permit allotments the purchaser will be considered solely upon the merits 
of his case. 

The mere purchase of stock by a person not otherwise entitled to consideration 
will not entitled the purchaser to share in the grazing privilege during the fol- 
lowing year, but when the purchaser is the owner of ranch property either within 
or adjacent to the Forest a renewal of the permit may be allowed for not to ex- 
ceed SO per cent of the number of stock grazed under the original permit. This 
reduction need not be made when the number of stock purchased by a resident 
ranch owner is less than the protective limit. When both the stock and ranches 
used in connection with it are purchased, an equitable share of the grazing may 
be allowed the new owner, after such sliding scale reduction has been made as 
would have been required of the original permittee. 

No division of the grazing privilege among different owners will be allowed in 
the renewal of a permit when the number of stock sold is less than the protective 
limit. In case the number of stock sold exceeds the protective limit, a division of 
the permit among different owners may be allowed, provided that not more than 
one new owner is allowed a renewal of permit for less than the protective limit 
number of stock. 

The purchase of stock from an owner who has used the range less than three 
years will not entitle the purchaser to a renewal of the permit. 

The preference given on account of prior use of the range is a personal privilege 
and is not transferabie. In all cases where the renewal of a permit is allowed on 
account of the purchase of stock, a waiver to the United States (Form 763) of 
all claims to a renewal of the permit for the number of stock sold should be 
signed by the original permittee and filed with the supervisor. 

All grazing permits issued on account of the purchase of stock will be subject 
to the maximum-limit restrictions after the expiration of the ensuing permit 
period, and no person, partnership, or corporation will be allowed a renewal of 
permit including stock purchased for a number in excess of the maximum limit 
established by the district Forester. 

When a permittee sells his stock to a purchaser who does not wish to apply 
for a renewal of the permit and sells his ranches used in connection with the 
stock to another purchaser who desires to secure a grazing permit, the pur- 
chaser of the ranches will be given a preference in the approval of his applica- 
tion subject to the rules governing the approval of applications of other new 
owners or beginners, provided that the original permittee has signed a waiver 
(Form 763) to the renewal of the permit previously granted him, and that the 
ranches control important watering places or produce a cultivated crop that 
can only be marketed to advantage by feeding it to live stock. 

Applications from the purchasers of stock or permits allowing the stock to 
continue grazing on a National Forest will be given a new number in the regular 
serial order. In cases where only a portion of the stock is sold, or when a por- 
tion of the grazing fees paid is transferred to the credit of another person 
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a new permit bearing the same serial number 
wner for the number of stock 
ill be noted on the record 


or of a permit on another Forest, TD 
as the first permit will be issued to the original 0 
retained by him, and the change in number of stock w 


ecard. ; 
A cross-reference entry of permits issued for stock which has been purchased 


will be made on the original record card, the number of stock sold deducted, and 
a new card written for the supplemental permit. 


PREFERENCES 


REG. G-15. Citizens of the United States will be given preference in the use 
of the National Forests, but persons who are not citizens may be allowed grazing 
permits provided they are bone fide residents and owners of improved ranch 
property either within or adjacent toa National Forest. | : 

A corporation will not be given citizenship preference in the use of National 
Forest ranges unless 80 percent of its capital stock is owned by persons who are 
citizens. 

Regular occupants of the range who Own and reside upon improved ranch 
property in or near National Forests will be given first consideration, but will be 
limited to a number which will not exclude regular occupants who reside or whose 
stock are wintered at a greater distance from the National Forests. With this 
provision applicants for grazing permits will be given preference in the following 
order: 

Class A: Persons owning and residing upon improved ranch property who are 
dependent upon the National Forest for range and who do not own more than 
the established protective limit number of stock. | 

Class B: Regular users of National Forest range who do not own improved 
ranch property; and persons owning such ranch property who own numbers of 
stock in excess of the established protective limits. 

Class C: Persons who are not regular users of National Forest range and who 
do not own improved ranch property. Class C applicants will be granted tempo- 
rary permits only and upon Forests which are not fully occupied by permittees of 
Classes A and B. 

Persons who have not regularly used the range within newly created National 
Forests during preceding years will not be allowed to place stock upon it for the 
purpose of establishing a grazing priority, unless they are bona fide settlers who 
are entitled to share in the use of the range as class A applicants or there is un- 
used range. 

Unless there is surplus range available permittees of classes B and C will not 
be allowed to increase the number of stock grazed under permit except by the 
purchase of other permitted stock under circumstances which warrant a renewal 
of the permit held by the original owner. 


NO LEGAL RIGHTS 


No one can acquire a right to the use of National Forest range, but he 
may acquire a preference in the allotment of grazing privileges. This preference 
does not entitle him to continued use of a certain part of a forest, but only to a 
preference over other applicants less entitled to consideration in the use of the 
ranges open to the class of stock which he wishes to graze. From their very na- 
ture these preferences possess relative degrees of superiority and consequently 
have a number of gradations. 

ALIENS 


New applicants who are not full citizens of the United States, in conformity - 
with the naturalization laws of the United States and the State in which they may 
reside, may be allowed to share in the use of National Forest ranges provided 
they meet all requirements of ownership of commensurate ranch property and 
stock and other qualifications imposed upon citizens of the United States. 

Permits issued to such alien applicants shall be temporary, and the provisions 
of he al G—14 concerning three years’ use under temporary permits shall 

No properly qualified citizen of the United States will be denied a permit or 


subjected to a reduction in permit number to provide ran ; 
is not a citizen of the United States. Se alii state ee a 
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DEFINITION OF AN ALIEN 


For the purpose of establishing the status of an alien it shall be understood 
that all foreign-born persons who have not yet completed their citizenship by 
securing their final or second papers of citizenship shall be considered as aliens 
within the meaning of these instructions. 


NEW FORESTS OR ADDITIONS 


During the first season after the creation of a new Forest or addition, grazing 
privileges will be allotted on the basis of prior use and occupancy. Bona fide class 
A settlers may be recognized as new owners, but with this exception, permits will 
be restricted to those stock growers who submit proof of previous use and occu- 
pancy during two or more years. No permit will be granted for a number of stock 
larger than the average number grazed by the applicant during the two years 
preceding the establishment of the Forest, unless the applicant, as a class A 
settler, is reasonably entitled to increase toward the protective limit. After the 
first season the apportionment of grazing privileges will be strictly in accord- 
ance with the following rules of preference: 


HOW PREFERENCES ARE GAINED 


Preference may be secured in the following ways: 

(a) By prior use and occupancy of lands included within a National Forest. 

(b) By local residence, ownership of improved ranch property, and dependence 
upon the range for a livelihood. (See instructions under ‘Permits to new 
owners.’’) 

(c) By the renewal of a permit formerly held by a copartnership or corpora- 
tion to each individual member for a number of stock equal to his share in the 
original permit. (See instructions under ‘‘Renewal of permits.’’) 

(d@) By the purchase of a permittee’s stock or ranches, or both under circum- 
stances justifying a renewal. (See instructions under ‘Permits to purchasers of 
permitted stock.’’) 

(e) By inheritance of a permittee’s stock or ranches, or both, under circum- 
Stances justifying a renewal of the permit. (See instructions under “Permits to 
purchasers of permitted stock.’’) 

(f) By regular use of Forest range under temporary permit for three consecu- 
tive years, and ownership of improved ranch property commensurate with total 
number of stock grazed. 

For convenience in recording basis of recognition on card Form 621 and for 
reference in correspondence, preferences will be arranged in three classes: 

(1) Prior use. 

(2) Grantees. 

(3) Purchasers. 

PRIOR USE 


The regular use of a range during its open season for several successive years 
before creation of a Forest and under continued grazing permit thereafter is what 
is meant by “prior use” or “regular occupancy.” So far as is consistent with other 
conditions, preference will be given to those who have continuously used the 
range for the longest period. 


PERMITS TO PURCHASERS 


Rea. G-9. To facilitate legitimate business transactions, under conditions 
specified by the Forester, and unless otherwise authorized or limited by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and upon satisfactory evidence being submitted that 
the sale is bona fide, a purchaser of either the permitted stock or the dependent, 
commensurate ranch property of an established permittee will be allowed a 
renewal of permit in whole or in part, subject to the maximum limit restric- 
tions, provided the purchaser of stock only actually owns dependent, commen- 
surate ranch property, and the person from whom the purchase is made waives 
to the Government his preference for renewal of permit. A renewal of permit 
on account of purchase from a grantee who has used the range less than three 
years will not be allowed. 

A grazing preference is not a property right. Permits are granted only for 
the exclusive use and benefit of the persons to whom they are issued and will 
be forfeited if sold or transferred in any manner for a valuable consideration. 
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INSTRUCTIONS AND PROCEDURE 
PURPOSE OF THE REGULATION 


Regulation G-9 provides for administrative control in connection with busi- 
ness transactions involving grazing privileges between persons, companies, OT 
corporations whose enterprises are dependent in whole or in part upon the use 
of national forest range. The regulation has been so framed as to permit as 
much freedom of action as possible in such matters consistent with good 
administration. 

PROOF OF VALIDITY OF TRANSFER 


Before any consideration will be given an application for renewal of permit 
on account of purchase, satisfactory evidence must be submitted to the forest 
supervisor that the sale is bona fide. 

A statement should be Submitted showing the character, location, and amount 
of ranch property upon which the application for renewal is based and the 
connection it has with the stock. 

Title to the stock or land involved must pass directly from the person execut- 
ing the waiver to the purchaser applying for the permit. 


WAIVER OF PREFERENCE 


A waiver of the preference (Form 763) will be required in all cases where 
the original permittee desires to relinquish claim to a renewal of permit. 


FREE PERMITS TO PURCHASERS 


In case a permittee sells during the permit period and consents to the pur- 
chaser continuing to graze the stock on the national forest, with the consent of 
the permittee, upon presentation to the supervisor of evidence that the sale is 
bona fide, the original permit will be canceled and a new permit issued to the 
purchaser without charge for the remainder of the period for which fees have 
been paid. If only a portion of the stock is sold, an amended permit for the 
number of stock retained will be issued to the original permittee, and a free 
permit to the purchaser for the number purchased. No transfer of fees on the 
record is necessary in such cases. Oross reference enties will be made on the 
record cards. 

SALE OF STOCK AFTER APPROVAL OF APPLICATION 


When stock is sold the application for the grazing permit has been ap- 
proved and prior to the beginning of the grazing period, if the permittee does 
not waive his grazing preference although willing to forego use of the range for 
the current season, the original application will be canceled and the application 
of the purchaser wiil be approved upon its merits as a new applicant, subject 
to the regulations. 

RANCH PROPERTY 


Ranch property must be fully commensurate and dependent and conform to 
the definition of ranch property under the instructions of Regulation G-8. 


PURCHASE OF STOCK AND RANCHES 


If the ranch property is commensurate, dependent, and used in connection 
with the permitted stock, the purchaser of both the stock and ranches of @ 
permittee will be allowed a renewal of permit for 90 percent of the permittee’s 
established grazing preference, subject to the maximum limit restrictions and 
the filing of a waiver from the original permittee. If the ranch property is 
not fully commensurate, a proportionate reduction should be made in the num- 
ber of stock for which renewal of permit is allowed. 


PURCHASE OF STOCK ONLY BY OWNER OF IMPROVED RANCH 


A purchaser of permitted stock who owns improved ranch property, dependent 
and commensurate and used in connection with the stock, or who acquires such 
ranch property from persons other than the original permittee, may be allowed 
a renewal of permit for 80 percent of the permittee’s established grazing prefer- 
ence, provided that the maximum limit restriction is not exceeded and a waiver 
from the original permittee is filed with the application for renewal. 
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PERMITS TO PURCHASERS 


REG. G—9. To facilitate legitimate business transactions, under conditions 
specified by the Forester, and unless otherwise authorized or limited by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and upon satisfactory evidence being submitted that 
the sale is bona fide, a purchaser of either the permitted stock or the dependent, 
commensurate ranch property of an established permittee will be allowed a re- 
newal of permit in whole or in part, subject to the maximum limit restrictions, 
provided the purchaser of stock only actually owns dependent, commensurate 
ranch property, and the person from whom the purchase is made waives to the 
Government his preference for renewal of permit. A renewal of permit on ac- 
count of purchase from a grantee who has used the range less than three years 
will not be allowed. 

A grazing preference is not a property right. Permits are granted only for the 
exclusive use and benefit of the persons to whom they are issued and will be 
forfeited if sold or transferred in any manner for a valuable consideration. 


PURPOSE OF THE REGULATION 


Regulation G—9 provides for administrative control in connection with busi- 
hess transactions involving grazing privileges between persons, companies, or 
corporations whose enterprises are dependent in whole or in part upon the use 
of national forest range. The regulation has been so framed as to permit as much 
freedom of action as possible in Such matters consistent with good admin- 
istration. 
PROOF OF VALIDITY OF TRANSFER 


Before any consideration will be given an application for renewal of permit 
on account of purchase, satisfactory evidence must be submitted to the forest 
supervisor that the sale is bona fide. 

A statement should be submitted showing the character, location and amount 
of ranch property upon which the application for renewal is based and the con- 
nection it has with the stock. 

Title to the stock or land involved must pass directly from the person execut- 
ing the waiver to the purchaser applying for the permit. 


WAIVER OF PREFERENCE 


A waiver of the preference (Form 763) will be required in all cases where the 
original permittee desires to relinquish claim to a renewal of permit. 


PERMITS TO PURCHASERS 


REG. G-9. To facilitate legitimate buSiness transactions, under conditions 
specified by the Forester, and unless otherwise authorized or limited by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and upon satisfactory evidence being submitted that 
the sale is bona fide, a purchaser of either the permitted stock or the dependent, 
commensurate ranch property of an established permittee will be allowed a 
renewal of permit in whole or in part, subject to the maximum limit restrictions, 
provided the purchaser of stock only, actually owns dependent, commensurate 
ranch property, and the person from whom the purchase is made waives to the 
Government his preference for renewal of permit. A renewal of permit on ac- 
count of purchase from a grantee who has used the range less than three years 
will not be allowed. 

A grazing preference is not a property right. Permits are granted only for the 
exclusive use and benefit of the persons to whom they are issued and will be for- 
feited if sold or transferred in any manner for a valuable consideration. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND PROCEDURE 
PURPOSE OF THE REGULATION 


Regulation G-9 provides for administrative controls in connection with busi- 
ness transactions involving grazing privileges between persons, companies, or 
corporations whose enterprises are dependent in whole or in part upon the use 
of national forest range. The regulation has been so framed as to permit as much 
freedom of action as possible in such matters consistent with good admin- 
istration. 
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PROOF OF VALIDITY OF TRANSFER 


Before any consideration will be given an application for renewal of permit 
on account of purchase, satisfactory evidence must be submitted to the forest 
supervisor that the sale is bona fide. 

A statement should be submitted showing the character, location, and amount 
of ranch property upon which the application for renewal is based and the con- 
nection it has with the stock. 

Title to the stock or land involved must pass directly from the person execut- 
ing the waiver to the purchaser applying for the permit. 


WAIVER OF PREFERENCE 


A waiver of the preference (Form 763) will be required in all cases where the 
original permittee desires to relinquish claim to a renewal of permit. 


FREE PERMITS TO PURCHASERS 


In case a permittee sells during the permit period and consents to the pur- 
chaser’s continuing to graze the stock on the national forest, upon presentation 
to the supervisor of evidence that the sale is bona fide, the original permit will 
be canceled and a new permit issued to the purchaser without charge for the 
remainder of the period for which fees have been paid. If only a portion of the 
stock is sold, an amended permit for the number of stock retained will be issued 
to the original permittee, and a free permit to the purchaser for the number 
purchased. No transfer of fees on the record is necessary in such cases. Cross 
reference entries will be made on the record cards. 


SALE OF STOCK AFTER APPROVAL OF APPLICATION 


When stock is sold after the application for a grazing permit has been ap- 
proved and prior to the beginning of the grazing period, if the permittee does 
not waive his grazing preference although willing to forego use of the range for 
the current season, the original application will be canceled and the application 
of the purchaser will be approved upon its merits as a new applicant, subject 
to the regulations. : 

PERMITS TO PURCHASERS 


Reg. G-9. To facilitate legitimate business transactions, under conditions 
specified by the Forester, and unless otherwise authorized or limited by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and upon satisfactory evidence being submitted that the sale 
is bona fide, a purchaser of either the permitted stock or the dependent, com- 
mensurate ranch property of an established permittee will be allowed a renewal 
of permit in whole or in part, subject to the maximum limit restrictions, provided 
the purchaser of stock only actually owns dependent, commensurate ranch 
property, and the person from whom the purchase is made waives to the Gov- 
ernment his preference for renewal of permit. A renewal of permit on account 
of purchase from a grantee who has used the range less than 3 years will not 
be allowed. 

A grazing preference is not a property right. Permits are granted only for the 
exclusive use and benefit of the persons to whom they are issued. 


PURPOSE OF THE REGULATION 


Regulation G-—9 provides for administrative control in connection with business 
transactions involving grazing privileges between persons, companies, or corpora- 
tions whose enterprises are dependent in whole or in part upon the use of national 
forest range. The regulation has been so framed as to permit as much freedom 
of action as possible in such matters consistent with good administration. 


PROOF OF VALIDITY OF TRANSFER 


Before any consideration will be given an application for renewal of permit 


on account of purchase, satisfactory evidence must be submitted to the forest 
supervisor that the sale is bona fide. 


A statement should be submitted showing the character, location, and amount 
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of ranch property upon which the application for renewal is based and the 
connection it has with the stock. 

Title to the stock or land involved must pass directly from the person executing 
the waiver to the purchaser applying for the permit. 


WAIVER OF PREFERENCE 


A waiver of the preference to the Untied States (form 763) will be required 
in all cases where the original permittee desires to relinquish claim to a renewal 
of permit. 

FREE PERMITS TO PURCHASERS 


In case a permittee sells during the permit period and consents to the purchaser 
continuing to graze the stock on the national forest, with the consent of the 
permittee, upon the presentation to the supervisor of evidence that the sale is 
bona fide, the original permit will be canceled and a new permit issued to the 
purchaser without charge for the remainder of the period for which fees have 
been paid. If only a portion of the stock is sold, an amended permit for the 
number of stock retained will be issued to the original permittee, and a free. 
permit to the purchaser for the number purchased: No transfer of fees on the rec- 
ord oe necessary in such cases. Cross reference entries will be made on the record 
cards. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Cliff, one further question : 

On page 10 you have this statement, near the bottom of the page: 
“We will continue the longstanding Forest Service practice of issuing 
no-charge grazing permits for noncommercial livestock up to 10 head 
by resident farmers and ranchers. We recognize the problem of small 
operators in low-income areas where opportunities for off-ranch in- 
comes are limited. Further consideration will be given to this as a 
separate matter apart from the overall fee determination.” 

Is there any intention on behalf of the people in the Department of 
Agriculture to change this formula to allow grazing of noncommercial 
livestock up to 10 head without charge ? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. We intend to continue that regulation and that 
policy. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, Mr. Rasmussen, does BLM have a similar 
position ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Is there any contemplated change that you know of at 
this time, anywhere in the Interior Department, to change that 
regulation ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, sir. 

Mr. Sarzor. So that any of these regulations which have gone into 
effect as far as the increased charges are concerned, will not affect the 
small noncommercial livestock operator who, for his own use or for 
family use, is permitted to graze up to 10 head on the public domain, 
either in Forest Service lands or BLM ? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, as far as the Forest Service is concerned, 
Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rasmussen. For us, too, except we have no upper limit on num- 
bers of livestock. 

Mr. Sartor. One thing I wish to say to both of you is that the next 
time you issue permits, I suggest you put in the permit specific Jan- 
guage that the permittee does not own this land and that he should 
‘understand that those of us who do not happen to live in the im- 

mediate area and who might like to do a little fishing or hunting in 
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that area, have about as much right out there as they do and that we 
should not be run off by some of these individuals or some of the hands. 

I do not expect anybody and everybody to have a right to go out and 
go all over this area without having the courtesy to go and talk to the 
people who are in the area and who have these permits. While some 
people have taken that attitude, I have to say that the majority I have 
dealt with have been most cooperative and most kind in granting per- 
mission to individuals to go on the land where they are permittees to 
graze their cattle, with some few minor requests—that you be sure to 
close gates and some other things, or that you do not cut the 
fence—which is nothing more than you expect of any good citizen who 
travels, whether it is on permittee land or anybody else’s. 

We thank you all for the testimony you have given this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lusan. Mr. Chairman, are we through going down the line now? 

Mr. Barina. Did you have a question ? | | 

Mr. Lusan. I did have something I would like to ask. 

Mr. Barine. We have not gotten to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Lusan. All right. 

Mr. Bartne. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the three gentle- 
men here representing the Federal agencies for their statements and 
also their answers to the questions. I think the waterfront has been 
pretty well covered by the two previous interrogators here, the chair- 
man of the full committee and Mr. Saylor, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Saylor inquired as to the number of items taken into con- 
sideration, and the only one I missed was No. 15, which was not on the 
page. 

1 would say, Mr. Secretary, that you are of the opinion that no per- 
mit value should be considered; right ? 

Mr. Trarn. No, sir. I have not expressed an opinion. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, what is your opinion ? 

Mr. Tratn. The Department has not, since the issuance of the regu- 
lations on January 14, reviewed the basis upon which that regulation 
was based. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you not say that the lack of consideration of 
this item is the difference between the livestock industry and the Gov- 
ernment in this matter ? 

Mr. Tratn. Yes, sir: 

_ Mr. Jounson. Would you not also say that the regulations that were 
aes on the 14th of January are in full force and effect at the present 
ime ? 

Mr. Tratn. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Jonnson. Would you not also say that probably the only con- 
sideration that should be given to the regulations would come from a 
court decision or case based upon the consideration of permit value ? 

_Mr. Tratn. I am not so sure about that being the only basis for con- 
sideration. I think these hearings are an important consideration, and 
the hearings in the Senate, and any actions of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 
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Mr. Jounson. As I have witnessed your testimony here, you repre- 
senting the Department of the Interior and Mr. Cliff representing the 
Department of Agriculture would have authority to speak on policy, 
you are of the opinion that you should give no consideration to permit 
value. 

Maybe I have misinterpreted the papers, but I would say that you 
have pointed this up quite well. In the questioning by the chairman of 
the full committee, this was further pointed out for the record. 

Mr. Tratn. Mr. Johnson, I would have to make certain that the rec- 
ord shows that I have not stated as my opinion, or that the present 
policy of the Department is that the permit value should be included 
or excluded. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what is in full force and effect as of now, 
would you not say ? 

Mr. Tratn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And the only way that we could change that at the 
present time would either be from a change in the administration’s 
position or by a legislative act ? 

Mr. Train. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. So I think it boils down to the only thing in conten- 
tion, really, is the permit value. Now, if I understand that matter 
right, if this were taken into consideration, there would be quite a re- 
duction in the fees in the 10-year period. Am J right ? 

Mr. Tratrn. If it were included, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, as I understood you, Mr. Cliff, you said, in rep- 
resenting the Secretary of Agriculture, that you are of the opinion 
that the order in effect now is a proper position, and that was the Sec- 
retary’s position, and your position. 

Mr. Crirr. Well, I did not exactly say it that way, but I do think 
that it is a proper position, and the Secretary has decided to let 
the regulation stand. So I assume he feels that it is a proper position. 

Mr. JouHnson. Well, another observation of mine is that during the 
early periods of consideration from the time I, at least during 1966 
and 1967—as I understand it, the first elimination of the permit 
value was made known to most of the industry when the regulations 
came out on the 16th of November. The proposed regulations were 
announced on the 16th of November. 

Mr. Cuirr. That is not in accordance with my understanding, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to have that verified, because the date 
of November 16, 1968, was the first notification. It says—this hap- 
pens to be in Mr. Rasmussen’s statement. 

Mr. Cuirr. Could I comment on this ? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Currr. There was a series of studies, and the so-called SRS study 
did take it into account—we deliberately tried to get information on 
what the permit value was as determined by sales or bonus payments 
or whatever you want to call them, between individuals, when permits 
were issued to people to whom ranch properties had been sold. We 
thought this had an important bearing on measuring the true market 
value of a grazing privilege on public lands. At no time during these 
studies to my knowledge was it ever indicated that the cost of paying 
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interest on the permit value would be allowed as a cost of operating 
on public land for the purpose of calculating fees. This did come out 
when we summarized the SRS study in a conference with the stockmen 
in Denver, Colo—I think it was November 1967. I think it was made 
clear at that time that there had been no decision on this. In fact, I 
outlined the alternatives that seemed open. 

One of the alternatives that was considered and was open for con- 
sideration was allowing permit value. Another was to disallow it and 
raise the fees immediately. Another was to disallow it and phase out 
the permit value over a period of time. These were the alternatives 
that were discussed, and I am sure they were fully understood by the 
livestockmen at that time, because they responded to it in the joint 
statement prepared by the American National Livestock Association 
and the National Woolgrowers Association, in November. of 1967, 
copies of which were distributed very widely to Members of the Con- 
Bees Sra SIST in which they made their argument for including 

e permit value. 

So it was clear that there was no mutual understanding and that 
there was a possible disagreement at that time. 

Now, it was not until 1968, when the studies were all completed and 
the analyses made, that the two Secretaries made a specific proposal 
ube ae permit value not be recognized as a cost in calculating grazing 
een cE matter was open for review of all alternatives until Novem- 

It was certainly understood that it was an issue long before that. 

Mr. Jounson. | fully realize that, but the stockmen in the industry 
had maintained their position that this should be included in the 15 
items. Now, it was determined on November -16, when it was made 
known that they had given no consideration of this item, and this i 

< ed p) Ss 18 
ine whole crux of the thing as far as I can see. When this is eliminated, 
then you come around very much in agreement as to the 14 other 
items, and then engross the 10-year study with the increased grazin 
fees. Had they given consideration to this, the 10-year period aes 
probably have been used, but it would have ‘been a much lower grazin 
aa ree Renee tivD period, as I understand it. aint 

ow, alter the announcement was 
an extended period of time given pempaeene Jorn Pe anes ies 
that that is when we started to hear much about this ean ? re a 
es sn tee areas where the livestock industry is in Sparta “That 
is why all of us in the Weste ert 
this Phoblait see eoedere ne States, at least, are confronted with 
ow, also, Mr. Rasmussen, in your st 
ere were i es Ap local orale istrict Ghee orn aot 

oards had studied the regulations and comment 1 . 
nat nted. Now, in your state- 
ee oH said that in varying degrees, they were opposed to the new 

I presume that none of the 5 iminati 
} the permit etn ye ieht i pets agreed with the elimination of 

Mr. Rasmussen. We did receive varied i 
gee in eae substantially dread wethan oe The Miles City 

r. JoHNson. W ; fs 
+ 6a hei tureeel mitt rae wait until that particular grazing commit- 
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That was the only grazing board that practically agreed with the 
elimination of the permit value? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Further, you make reference to the Special Grazing 
Fee Subcommittee of the National Advisory Board Council. I presume 
that was the organization that Mr. Cliff placed in the record, a favor- 
able comment ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, sir. 

Mr. JoHnson. What was their decision ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. No, sir, this is a different committee. This is a com- 
mittee of the Secretary’s National Advisory Board Council. It is called 
a Special Grazing Fee Committee. 

Mr. Jonnson. What was their final determination? It does not say 
here. That is on page 11 of your statement. 

Mr. Rasmussen. The minutes of their meeting has been put into the 
record, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Off the record, then. A short statement as to what 
their position was. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Let me read it: 

“Resolved further that the grazing fees be increased for 1969 to 48 
cents per annual unit month, which is within 1 cent of the amount 
proposed by the Department for the first year, and the amount which 
the livestock industry contends is the highest fee justified by a com- 
parative cost study if allowance is made for the interest costs on capi- 
tal investments in the acquisition permit,” and it goes on. 

Mr. JonHnson. That did not state any position as to permit value? 
This is just agreeing: 

Mr. Rasmussen. I will read the rest of it. 

“Resolved that this Committee recognizes that the interest cost in 
capital investment in a permit is indeed a cost and that this should be 
considered in setting grazing fees. It does not at this time make a 
recommendation as to how this should be treated as a matter of future 
long-range policy,” and so on. 

Mr. Jounson. The minutes are a matter of record, I guess, and was 
asked for by one of the other Members. I am wondering if there is 
any consideration going to be given to this. At the present time, the 
regulations do not allow any consideration. 

Mr. Rasmussen. At the present time, they do not. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understood the papers that were given here today, 
there is no consideration being given to change, where the permit value 
would be allowed to be considered, in a further modification of the 
regulations. 

Mr. Trarn. If I could speak to that point, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr, Train. The Department of the Interior, through the Secretary 
and through my own statement, has announced that it is going to keep 
this matter continually under review. Now, that was the entire ques- 
tion of the grazing fees and the basis upon which the fee is established. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I would say that when the billings have gone 
out in line with the regulations that were published as being a matter 
of law at the present time, and a mandate, that review- does not make 
a change. 
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Mr. Trarx. Obviously, when we said review, we were looking to the 
future beyond the 1969 first increment in the schedule. We hardly had 
time from January 20 until the normal mailing date to undertake a 
real review of a matter that had been under consideration for some 9 
years. TOR HS 98 

Mr. Jounson. Then there is a possibility that the new admuinistra- 
tion and the two Secretaries may give consideration to a modification 
where the permit value would be considered ? 

Mr. Trarn. I presume that is a possibility, sir, and part of their 
review. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. | 

My. Barrnc. The gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Steicrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chief, it is always a pleasure to be with you. I just have one question 
with regard to your specific testimony. On page 10, you point out that 
the increase in fair market value is not being made all at once, 1t 1s 
being spread out. This would give the permittees ample opportunity 
to adjust their operations to the higher fee level. 

Chief, what are they going to do to adjust their operations to the 
higher fee level ? 

Mr. Crirr. We recognize there will be impacts in proportion to the 
incremental increase in the fees. There will be a lower net income as 
these increases apply. We are hoping that at the end of 10 years, we 
will have the fees at fair market value and that some of the inequities 
on the public side will be eliminated. 

By this statement, I also mean that they will be paying less than full 
market value for 10 years. They will be enjoying these grazing privi- 
leges at less than fair market value for an additional 10 years. 

Also, you realize that many of our permittees have had these privi- 
jeges for a long period of time. The $25 figure that has been mentioned 
here does not represent a real investment on the part of many of them. 
It is an average of what those would have purchased in the last 5 years 
have invested. They will be given 10 years to amortize those 
anvestments. 

The others have already had a period of amortization at lower than 
fair market price grazing fees. 

Rather than handle this on a case-by-case basis, as Mr. Hughes testi- 
fied this morning, we felt 1t would be simpler and better all around 
to phase it out over a 10-year period. 

Mr. Sreicrr. Chief, you have solved the administration’s problem 
as they view the thing, but you still have not told me what’s the guy 
going to do? You told me his permit is increasing in value, so you are 
saying he can sell out. I agree with you. What else is he going to do. 
to meet this higher cost? You obviously recognize that it is going to 
have an impact. Can he raise twin calves? I am not being specious. 
That is not worthy of you. I recognize that he cannot do anything. 
He cannot control the market. You will not let him run any more 
cattle and properly so. There is nothing he can do to adjust to this 
and if he cannot cope with it, he has the option, as you point out, of 
selling out at what you consider an inflated value. Again, I do not 
think this is a statistic you can analyze or compute. I think this is a 
valid fact of life. Where you have solved the problem that is troubling 
you, that you do not feel the public is getting full value, I cannot be- 
lieve that you intend to do it at the expense of the permittee, who has 
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operated in good faith under a structure which he is barely able to live 
by, as you well know, Chief, from your years of experience in dealing 
with it. 

I do not think you cherish the image of the bloated, wealthy cattle- 
man who has gotten wealthy at the expense of the public. I cannot 
believe that you feel that way from my conversations with you. 

Mr. Curr. No. The cattlemen that are grazing and the sheepmen 
that are grazing on national forests are not economic royalists, with 
a few exceptions. There are some people who do not depend on the 
hvestock industry for a livelihood who have permits on the national 
forests. But these are the exception rather than the rule. By and large, 
our grazing permittees are family operations. They are on the small 
side on the average, although we have some large ones, fairly large 
ones. They have not been making exorbitant profits. I know all of this. 

The adjustment that they are going to have to make is to accept a 
lower net income in order to make this adjustment and we are spread- 
ing it over a 10-year period to try to minimize the impact rather than 
put it on all at once. 

Mr. Sretcer. Chief, in your years of experience in the Forest Serv- 
ice, did you feel there was any extremely difficult administrative prob- 
lem in charging different fees on different forests in recognition of the 
variance of the value of the forest ? 

Mr. Crirr. It did create some complexities, but we did not experi- 
ence any extreme difficulties. And as a matter of fact, I think there 
is good argument for having differential fees. We have differential 
fees now. We are starting out from the differential bases to get to the 
uniform fee that has been decided upon. So we will be living with 
differential fees for the next 10 years at least. 

Mr. Sretonr. In the Forest Service? 

Mr. Cuirr. In the Forest Service. And we do have a desire to ex- 
plore further this question of differential fees, because we think there 
is some justification for differential fees from one part of the country 
to the other. We think the single fee that was determined as a result of 
the survey has sound statistical bases and we are willing to stick by 
that until we get other information. 

Mr. Sretcer. It is my reaction that among all the other things that 
concern me with regard to the increase in fees, the method that it was 
arrived at, the increase in permit value, is the discarding of what I 
think is a very meritorious program which the Forest Service con- 
ducted, in recognizing the variables in a very variable business. It 
seems to me that while you can strike an average, as I mentioned 
this morning with Mr. Hughes, you can strike an average in the live- 
stock business, but when you do, you must penalize the extreme, And 
you know and I am sure Mr. Rasmussen knows that there is a tre- 
mendous variety, both in cost of operation and in net income, depend- 
ing on the terrain and the moisture. And it seems to me that you have 
compounded the problem which you have raised by ignoring the var- 
iables. I would hope that in your future review, Mr. Rasmussen men- 
tioned there were 48 grazing districts. I believe that is under your 
jurisdiction. It would seem to me it would be entirely proper within 
this structure to arrive at a differential. I recognize that the committee 
must have discussed this and you people must have reviewed it. I 
recognize also that administratively and from the standpoint of book- 
keeping, it is a far more efficient situation to have a single figure. But 
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I do not think that anybody in good conscience can say that a single | 
figure, ignoring the variables, is equitable to anybody but the book- 
keeping department of the agency. te i 

I would hope that this would be a position that you would consider _ 
and one that I am sure you will receive adequate testimony on from 
the cattlemen, the sheepmen, and probably already have. But it is one 
that concerns me very much and I will yield back the balance of my 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrne. Mr. Wold? 

Mr. Wor. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question that I would like 
to address to Mr. Rasmussen. 10 

Mr. Rasmussen, on the last page of your testimony here, the exhibit 
on summary of combined average public and private costs has 14 items. | 
I would like to ask you about item No. 14, which is the private-lease | 
rate. You have a figure over here for private costs of $1.79 and $1.77 
per AUM. T assume that that is the average of the figures that were 
sent in by these 3,000 or so respondents that you have, is that right? 

Mr. Rasmussen. The figures would be the average of responses to 
all of the private land inquiries. 

Mr. Wotp. How many would that represent ? 

Mr. Curr. About 4,000. 

Mr. Woxp. Now, I would like to ask you what you think would be 
the determining factor as to whether a respondent sent in a figure of | 
$1.29 or $3. What would be the controlling factors in his consideration | 
as a private landowner who is attempting to least his grazing rights | 
at the best price he could get? What would be the considerations that | 
would go into determining that price, would you say ? | 

Mr. Rasmussen. He might have a number of considerations—for 
instance, whether it was fenced. It depends on the piece of property 
that he is leasing. 

Mr. Worn. Do you think that a consideration would be the value of 
the land? For instance, if I were a rancher who owned some grazing | 
land and wanted to lease it to you, do you think one of the considera- 
tions might be whether the land was worth $20 an acre or whether it | 
was worth $30 an acre or $40 an acre, as a measure of the grazing | 
capacity of that land? 

Mr. Rasmussen. I do not know exactly what would go through the 
private owner’s mind in assessing the value of his grazing Jand. But | 
he could consider a number of factors and they would all have to deal 
with the forage and service provided. He would consider whether there | 
was competition. For example, were there two or three people in- | 
terested in his land, or only one? He might want to negotiate it or put 
it up for bid. But in any case, he would have to take into account his 
items of cost. 

Mr. Wop. Would you agree that his motivation in leasing his Jand 
for grazing would be to get a return on his investment in the land? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Sure. : 

Mr. Worn. Would you agree that the rate that he might get, whether 
it is $1.29 or $2.29, would be a measure of the value of that land as a 
piece of grazing property ? 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Mr. Woxp. I wonder if item No. 14 actually is not a reflection of 
the market value of the property that the fee owner is leasing out. 
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Mr. Curr. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Rasmussen. Yes. 

Mr. Worp. Then here is what disturbs me. 

Mr. Crirr. It is a measure of the market value of the grazing that 
he is leasing out. 

Mr. Wot. Right. But the motivation of the lessor would be to get 
as good a return on the capital investment that he has, is that right? 

Mr. Crirr. That is right, and in any transaction of this kind, there 
has to be a willing buyer and a willing seller and the buyer is trying 
to get the best price he can get from his standpoint and the seller the 
best price that he can get. 

Mr. Wo tp. But item 14, and it would not matter whether it be $1.29 
or $2.29, would be a reflection of the value of that land ? 

Mr. Crrirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Woxp. Here is what seems a little incongruous to me. On the one 
hand, in the private costs on your itemization, you insert an item 
which does reflect the market value of the lands that are being leased. 
Yet in the other column of public costs, the departments have rejected 
that consideration. This seems incongruous to me. 

Mr. Crtrr. It does not seem incongruous to me because the study was 
made to compare the value of grazing on private land as against the 
grazing on public land. The theory of the study, the assumption, was 
that there is a competitive market for grazing in the western range 
States. We do have a measure of what people are willing to sell and 
buy for on a competitive market on private land, non-Federal land. 
The difference in the costs of operating on these two categories of land 
er the value of the grazing on public land. This is the premise of 
the study. 

The Suiby questions, the only major point upon which we have differ- 
ences with the livestock industry is whether the cost of carrying the 
permit value which was developed as a result of private transactions 
between private individuals, with the Government not participating, 
should be allowed as a legitimate cost in calculating the value of graz- 
ing on public lands. Now, these permit values have been increasing. 
The Government has no control over this. 

I would like to just illustrate what the end result could be and really, 
we are faced with it right now. The permit value, as shown by the 
study, the average permit value for cattle grazing on National Forest 
land, is $25. The stockmen recommended that they be allowed a 6- 
percent interest rate on this investment in permit values. Six percent 
of $25, as I calculate it, is $1.50, which is more than the base fee we 
are striving to arrive at. 

We know that these permit values are appreciating. We do not 
know how much, but we know they have appreciated materially over 
the years. The study data reveal that the permit values for National 
Forest grazing varied a great deal. They varied from $2 per AUM to 
$72 per AUM. 

Well, if you start paying or allowing interest on $72 per AUM, you 
can see what an impossible problem you have. 

I think we have a real serious problem here in providing equitable 
fees for the livestock people, which are still equitable to the Govern- 
ment. The permit values have already gotten out of hand as far as I 
can see. I think the sooner we correct this, the better off everybody will 
be. It just is not tenable to allow a discount of 6 percent on the permit 
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value on National Forest ranges in calculating fees. We could not 
accept that recommendation. We would be owing the stockmen money. 

Mr. Wot. That is right. And of course, it seems to me that this 
whole thing revolves about a question of accounting procedure here 
as you itemize these 14 or 15 factors 1n the public use versus the private. 
The thing that worries me is that item 14, private lease rate, could 
include a 2- or 8- or 4-percent return on the land investment of the 

rivate owner. If that is the case, and I suspect that is true—because 
[ think that if I were a private landowner leasing to you, I would be 
looking for a return on my money. The grazing fee that I would ask 
of you would reflect my interest in getting a return on that money. 
If that is the case, then it seems to me you have injected that as a fac- 
tor on the private side, whereas you exclude the factor, 86 cents or 
$1.50, whatever it might be, depending on how you figure it, on the 
other side. | 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrtne. The gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. Lusan. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I have a state- 
ment I would like inserted in the record at this time, and I shall not 
read it because the questions will reflect it. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, the statement will be included in 
the record as if read. 

Mr. Asprnau. It will follow immediately the members’ statements, 
those that have submitted statements this morning. 

Mr. Lusan. That will be fine. 

Mr. Barrne. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Statement by Representative Lujan will be found on p. 19.) 

Mr. Lusan. I have some questions I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Lujan, before you start, will you be able to do 
it within 10 minutes? 

Mr. Lusan. Yes; just a couple of short questions. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Fine. 

Mr. Lusan. In the area of northern New Mexico that I represent, 
which includes Carson and Santa Fe National Forests, the average 
livestock permittee grazes 17 head of cattle, so I am a little concerned 
whether enough consideration was given to these marginal operators. 
me iM understand you to tell Mr. Saylor that the first 10 cows are 

ree ? 

Mr. Crirr. That is not exact, Mr. Lujan. We do have a regulation 
which is of long standing which authorizes us to grant free permits 
for up to 10 head of livestock for domestic purposes. The number that 
would be allowed depends upon their domestic needs for their own 
family use. That is the limit. The 10 head is the limit. We intend to 
continue this regulation. That does not mean that everybody gets 10 
head, sir. 

Mr. Lusan. But he could? 

Mr. Curr. He could if the facts justified it. 

Mr. Lusan. Did you take into consideration in any of these things— 
apparently you have not—any differences due to economic circum- 
stances of the area? As you can see, with the small number of cattle 
that are run by each permittee, our area is not very economically 
advantaged. Can something be cranked in there to take care of this? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Lujan, I am very familiar, personally, with the 
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northern New Mexico situation and I am very sympathetic to the 
problems of the people that you represent there. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, the present Secretary of Agriculture is concerned about 
this and he asked me to propose policies to him for giving such peo- 
ple who are, what should we say—I do not like to call them marginal, 
but subsistence operators—some special consideration. And we will! do 
that. 

In my judgment, however, I think we should set the grazing fees, the 
basic grazing fees, at fair market value and then, 1f socloeconomic con- 
ditions justify deviating, it should be done as a separate matter and 
as a response to a socioeconomic problem. That is the way in which we 
would approach that particular problem. 

Mr. Lusan. May I make a suggestion, because I have thought about 
this for a long time, that it be kind of on the declining scale, like in- 
come tax, however that works in that manner. 

How much is going to be brought in—you did not wait for the Pub- 
lic Land Law Review Commission study. How much is going to be 
brought into the Federal Treasury by the fact that you did not wait 
for that ? 

Mr. Curr. On the National Forests in the first year, the raise will 
be an average of 4 cents per animal unit month for cattle, 2 cents per 
unit month for sheep. The increased fees in 1969 over 1968 will be 
about $335,000, as I remember. The increase in fees by 1970 will be 
about $800,000. The reason for that is that we started with the fee 
level of 1966 as a base. That was the year of the study. There had been 
some increase in the last 2 years. 

Over the 10-year period, the total increase would 

Mr. Lusan. I was just referring to the fact that you did not wait 
for the Public Land Law Review Commission study. 

Mr. Cutrr. The 2 years I have given you would be the approximate 
amount of difference in receipts. 

Mr. Rasmussen. I would judge about $1.5 million each year, of 
which one-third is for range improvement. 

Mr. Lusan. The total or 

Mr. Rasmussen. About $3 million total for the 2 years for BLM. 

Mr. Lusan. One quick thing, and I hate to belabor the point of the 
permit value, but it seems like you have based the thing on the fact 
that the permit value is only a reflection on the money that the Govern- 
ment is not getting. I do not believe this is true. 

Mr. Train, perhaps if you have not completely decided in the De- 
partment of the Interior that you are going to continue this, you might 
look at it from another standpoint. I said this morning that the permit 
value in fact has no relation whatsoever to the grazing fee. I have 
written it out so I would kind of get it correctly. 

If I could go out and lease more land from the Government, say at 
33 cents per head, why would I have to go to one of these gentlemen 
and buy a permit from him? The only thing that the permit value takes 
into consideration is the lack of land and we cannot produce any more. 
That is the reason why we have permit value. It has no relation what- 
ever to grazing fees or lack of grazing fees. 

Mr. Curr. We think the value of the forage does have a relationship. 
We think that the low grazing fees that have been paid for use of 
public lands have a relationship to the fact that these permit value 
have grown up in transactions between private individuals. We think 
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it is And as Mr. Hughes testified, the permittees are 
i 18 8 EP AN mae value for this grazing, but they are paying 
part of it to each other and only part of it to the Federal Gone 
What we are trying to do here 1s over a period of time, get them = 
pay more of it to the Federal Government and less of it to eac 
Bren ever got on fair market value, Mr. Lujan, then I think that 
your small permittees in northern New Mexico might possibly have a 
better chance to get a permit without having to pay somebody else an 
inflated permit value to get him to be willing to waive his permit. It 
can work this way, too. } 

Mr. Lusan. You are softening me up by that approach. 

J have no more questions. 

nee BaKENG: Mr. Rasmussen, I would like to go back to your talk 
on page 11. You report that nearly 1,400 letters regarding the fee 
issue were received, by numbers, about 60 percent supported the 
proposal. 

Now, I would like to know how many of those were users and 
how many of those were recreationists. If this were 1,400, 60 percent 
supported this proposal to raise the fee. I would like to know about 
what breakdown of those were users? I know the Advisory Council 
and all the cattlemen are against it. I have 400 others from my State 
alone against it and no recreationists pushing it, either. So 1 would 
like to have a statement from you in that regard. 

Mr. Rasmussen. May I provide that for the record? 

Mr. AsprnaLL. If my colleague will yield to me. 

Mr. Barina. I yield. 

Mr. Asprnau. If you break it down for us into the number that you 
sent to users and the number you sent to nonusers and then you give us 
the results and put them into the categories where they belong, I think 
this would be helpful to us. It is always so much easier to pick at some- 
body else’s chicken. 

Can you break it down that way? 

Mr. Rasmussen. We could break it down to whether they were live- 
stockmen or not, not whether they were permittees. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Of course, this does not mean anything to us. There 
are some people who are just itching to get their hands on a permit 
for some reason or other. When the record shows that two-thirds of 
all the permits have been transferred for one reason or another and 
one-third of the permits are still held by the original permittees. And 
of course, it would not mean anything to us, because we do not know 
whom you have sent these to and we do not know what the percentages 
were from the different categories to whom you sent them. | 

Mr. Rasmussen. The large percentage, the 60 percent, were mainly 
from nonlivestock users. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Of course, this is what those of us from the public 
land States, have been having to contend with all the time. People 
want to use the lands free and they want to do away with as much 
of the other use as they possibly can. This is one of the reasons for 
these hearings. 

I understood you to say that everybody should be charged for the 
use that they have on the lands. Maybe you are getting close to a more 
uniform acceptance of responsibility. A man who goes on to a piece 
of public land and paints a picture and sells the picture for $2,000 
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ought to pay a little bit for the asthetic value he has gotten as the 
man who is growing a cow. Let us be a little bit sensible about this. 

Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence and with your agreement and 
Mr. Saylor’s agreement, we find we have 30 witnesses for tomorrow. 
There are three national organizations having to do with the livestock 
interests, with six national recreation agencies. There are 20 organiza- 
tions other than national. There are three individual witnesses. I would 
ask unanimous consent that we arrange our time tomorrow so that 
we can hear from all of them. I suggest we allocate 2 hours for the na- 
tional organizations having to do with the livestock interests; 2 hours 
for the national recreation witnesses having to do with the recreation 
group—this divides the time equally—and 214 hours for the 20 wit- 
nesses who appear for organizations other than national, and 15 min- 
utes for the three individual witnesses who have asked to speak, 

Now, our rules provide, as most of you know, that we are to be 
provided with so many copies 24 hours ahead of the presentation. Then 
those wishing to testify have 5 minutes of oral presentation. Then the 
committee takes the statement, reads it as the oral presentation is 
being made, Then the questioning takes place. If we do this, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we can be fair to all 30 witnesses tomorrow and I would 
ask unanimous consent that this be our procedure for tomorrow. 

Mr. Barrtne. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SUMMARY, PUBLIC AND USER COMMENTS 


A major percentage of the correspondence received (822 letters in Support and 
518 letters in opposition) approved the grazing fee proposal and recommended 
its early adoption. 

Primary issues raised in support of the proposal were that grazing fees have 
been unrealistically low since passage of the Taylor Grazing Act and the Govern- 
ment should receive fair market value for the forage from public lands. Support- 
ers also expressed the belief that establishment of fair market fees will result in 
and encourage resource conservation rather than depletion. Improved conserva- 
tion would result in more consideration of other resource uses, improvement in 
watershed and range condition, which would directly result in increased grazing 
capacity, improved rancher tenure, and better loan values. Fair market fees also 
increase the return of the range improvement fund which would directly benefit 
the livestock operator as well as the resources. It was a definite opinion that low 
fees are not in the general public interest. 

A number of the major conservation and wildlife organizations expressed the 
opinion that low fees were resulting in a vested right to public lands by the 
stockmen rather than a grazing privilege. They strongly resisted the vested in- 
terest aspects. Some of the organizations advocated the elimination of a grazing 
fee and suggested competitive bidding for allocating and charging for use of 
public forage similar to oil and gas leasing. Others strongly opposed the 10-year- 
period for transition to fair market value as being unrealistic and feel it should 
be accomplished immediately. 

On the other hand the livestock interests strongly rejected the grazing fee 
proposal on the ground that it usurps the duties and prerogatives of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission. Their contention is that the Commission is spe- 
cifically addressing itself to the grazing fee question and will establish fee rates. 
Livestock interests also advocated Congressional Hearings on the grazing fee 
issue. In total, 273 protests supported either Congressional Hearings or waiting 
until the Public Land Law Review Commission report is completed. 

In addition, 363 protests were received stating that the fee increase will be a 
fiancial hardship on the ranching industry and more particularly will force the 
many small operators out of business, which in effect will increase the number 
of poverty families. 

The remaining major objection was that the fee study did not follow the 
original study design agreed to by industry and government agencies. One hun- 
dred fifty protests were based on this item and emphasized that the permit value 
was erroneously omitted as a cost item. There was no distinction between in- 
dustry and individual rancher comments. 


ANALYSIS OF COMMENTS SUPPORTING PROPOSED GRAZING FEES 


Analysis of correspondence recieved on: Total through January 8, 1969. 
Total correspondence received to date: 822. 


Following is an analysis of the primary issues supported in the correspondence received from various organizations and individuals. 


Note: A single letter may support more than one issue, thus, the total correspondence listed above will not agree with the totals 


in the following chart. 
NUMBER OF SUPPORT COMMENTS 


Congres- Individual State and © Banks and Private Wildlife Recreation Conserva- Individuals 
sional _livestock- local orga- | loaning —organiza- S.&  organiza- organiza- tion orga- (other than 
Basis for support delegation men nizations institutions tions W.C.D.’s tions tions nizations livestock) Total 
Total comments asof = S 1968: ; 
1. Transmitting correspondence and requesting 
FST Ea oS a tt ae ce os ee BS -- nee ee ee Be Sadat Gade So e272 
2. Low fees not in public interest---.----------- 1 4 ee She = tee O70, eee: Se 17 2 30 208 272 
3. Low fee is subsidy------------------------- 1 4 2 ee. ee ee ee eee fe eae Senm 11 103 143 
4. Fair market value recommended and long 
overdlids ..- s2- ~~. -5- 2=42----2-=5-22- l 6 Lied Shek = = = Saee dd cs: Sh eae 30 1 42 224 319 
B PLAC shouldnt be Involved. 22. .- 2.2202. =-c-+>~at 0 sete> eo 7 3-3-1 SAP eS DS Se ete. oe en ote eee 
6. Will encourage resource conservation_--.--.-- 1 7 30 AR a = 13° ee 27 3 42 358 A54 
7. Will give comparability with public leases___.-------------- Se aE — in a = Se 4 ot Sees ll 1 14 69 105 
& Nawformula superior-to existing. formula. =. --.--~e:-2-<e- <e-7>-4= “S-5e- <2 Paar ea 2S ee Se tas 5 1 g 
9. Help small ranchers compete with large 
ranclters_ Jot. <3 20 Ju 52-54 -So-o-------0-- 2-22-25 = 6 Bus om. - Toca. See Sa oe ora. FRY. cane aes 13 23 
10. Privilege becoming vested right... ...--------------------------snecrne LS hak oe 19 1 21 19 52 


1 Correspondence marked in this column indicate no specific stand by the Congressmen and merely Note: In addition to the above analysis several public petitions were received which did not rep- 
transmit correspondence received from a constituent. Specific comments detailed in the correspond- resent organizations or groups. In total these represented an additional 203 individuals. These 
ence will be listed under the appropriate support category. individuals are not included in the above analysis. 
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the following chart. 


ANALYSIS OF COMMENTS SUPPORTING PROPOSED GRAZING FEES 


Analysis of correspondence recieved on: Total through January 8, 1969. 
Total correspondence received to date: 822. 
Following is an analysis of the primary issues supported in the correspondence received from various organizations and individuals. 


Note: A single letter may support more than one issue, thus, the total correspondence listed above will not agree with the totals in 


NUMBER OF SUPPORT COMMENTS 


Montana 


(includes Oregon hs 
North and (includes Se) 
South New Washing- 2 

Basis for support Arizona California Colorado Idaho Dakota) Nevada Mexico ton) Utah Wyoming Other Total 

Total comments as of 1968: 

. Low fees not in public interest._..-.---------------------- 5 32 7 3 18 2 2 9 1 8 185 272 

. Low fee is subsidy.......-.----------------------------- 1 24 5 3 8 4 3 11 3 6 75 143 

” Fair market value recommended and long overdue---------- 6 46 13 8 19 5 2 15 6 11 188 319 

PLLRC should not be involved_____------------------------------7-- OO ween Deaspeiesritne TRAPEKT SGUAG: TET Tt PORES Ei 4 6 

. Will encourage resource conservation_-__------------------- 10 71 13 5 16 3 2 12 7 11 304 454 

_ Will give comparability with public leases_-_--------------- 6 14 2 4 10 3 l 7 4 4 50 105 

" New formula superior to existing formula--__-__-----------------------------grr tr rng Toy Oe a apaprteeeriga he: beecahch lopment sleep Retin 1 6 8 

. Help small ranchers compete with large ranchersss2r3<) ses rss 2 3 ae ae 7 jeg. Sg ee B 1 r se S 


WoronPwnre 


. Privilege becoming vested right__------------------------- 2 8 1 2 Y Pes ie cscs Re Ne 
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ANALYSIS OF COMMENTS PROTESTING PROPOSED GRAZING FEES 


Analysis of correspondence recieved on: Total through January 8, 1969. 
Total correspondence received to date: 518. 


Following is an analysis of the primary issues involved in the protests received from various organizations and individuals. 


Note: A single letter may protest more than one issue, thus, the total correspondence listed above will not agree with the totals in the 


following chart. 
NUMBER OF PROTESTS PER ISSUE 


om sates: Sh 8 a Sa 


Montana 

(includes Oregon 

North and ! (includes 

South New Washing- 
Basis for protest Arizona California Colorado Idaho Dakota) Nevada Mexico ton) Utah Wyoming Other Total 

Total comments as of —————— —, 1968: 
NOMENON DONG PLURUGo. 20.4. dolce... lee ya, 13 73 27 44 21 ll 13 28 7 15 213 
ee anroearcomipiete SUIDIISOl cre kee oe dence ace nnd cdc... OR BL Do Rous conmenio. Se ee ee eee ee 1 

3. Financial hardship on ranchers____________.__......._____ 47 14 73 39 28 35 29 10 58 15 15 363 
4. Disregarded survey findings_______ AS AS ke, ae 13 12 33 8 13 9 10 5 27 7 5 142 
5. Agencies broke faith with livestock industry__....___.____. OO ecole 3 1 1 1 | glare ath 2 Mest BR Avesta aces al yn ghost = 8 
6. Additional time for comment____...--__.__-_.___._._____ ri 4 10 15 1 11 6 9 9 2 81 
7. Present fees and formula satisfactory............................___ 1 7 4 1 9 2 3 7 Mf Borba Res 3 Be 
8. Arbitrary and unconstitutional.....-.................____ 1 1 1 2 2 4 1 2 1 2 1 18 
9. Will force consumer prices up___.____.-_-______.....___. 2 | es eon y? 4 1 I we Ae ope ha i ek ells een 1 10 
10, Will reduce ranch values___...--_._-0-- 2 BALI TE Pa 2 1 Pees Seas ee 1 4 1 2 18 
tee lame: Dick: administration: .. >. ois ee 1 PS ape leer gt 1 3 eee et ae | TER ae 9 


Note: In addition to the above analysis several petitions were received from livestock operators which did not represent organizations of groups. In total these represented an additional 147 individuals, 
These individuals are not included in analysis, 
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ANALYSIS OF COMMENTS PROTESTING PROPOSED GRAZING FEES 


Analysis of correspondence recieved on: Total through January 8, 1969. 
Total correspondence received To Date: 822. 


Following is an analysis of the primary issues involved in the protest received from various organizations and individuals. 
Note: A single letter may protest more than one issue, thus, total correspondence listed above will not agree with the totals in the 
following chart. 
NUMBER OF PROTESTS PER ISSUE 


State and local Wildlife and Individuals 
Congressional Livestock Individual government Private conservation (other than 
Basis for protest delegation organizations livestockmen organizations organizations S. & W.C.D.’s organizations livestock) Total 4 
CO 
CO 
Total comments as of —————— —, 1968: 
1. Transmitting correspondence and requesting infor- 
mation only.1 
2 Novaction-pending PLURC Maa: 2 eee soe ee 19 91 88 22 31 L ee ee 21 273 
3. Proposal complete surprise-.--..--.--------------------------<-- 1 ee ee at ee ee oe... «ene: OS 28 «Se ey 2 4 
4 Financial.hardship’ on rancherso= 2. - 22_--2 227 - = 10 83 164 18 52 ] eg ee ee 35 363 
5. Disregarded survey findings. -._-_-.--------------- 5 56 50 8 10 Se. Be ae. ee eee 13 142 
6. Agencies broke faith with livestock industry---_..---------------.- 2 55.2 See 1s ee ee ee ee eee 8 
Te Ndditionamtune tor COMMENLS a= - S52. ee 7 23 22 10 12 Se ee 7 81 
8. Present fees and formula satisfactory_-_...-.-.------------------- 8 18 1 Ye eS ae Se Me ae 3 32 
9. Arbitrary and unconstitutional. __....--.------------------------- 9 Tose eae ome 1 Sek OP ee et ae 1 18 
10. Will force-consumer prices up. _->-22-22--22-%_-_-----=-.A%-2.--225--2.--42-- 1h et ee ne SE as ee ee eh 10 
11> Willcreduce ranchavaluies=#22—- =. =S3-2--- = -_- = 4 9 5 ee oe 2 ee ek ee eee Reape ft. ae 18 
12) Same Duckeeadministtation= see ==. ee eee eee eee 2 a) ence a. DY Se, ee Bee ee ee ee 9 


1 Correspondence marked in this column indicates no specific stand by the Congressmen and merely transmits correspondence received from a constituent. Specific comments detailed in the corre- 
spondence will be listed under the appropriate category of protestant. 
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Mr. Barine. The committee will stand in recess until 9:45 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p.m. the committee adjourned until Wednes- 
day, March 5, 1969, at 9 :45 a.m.) 


GRAZING FEES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1969 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Puptic LANDS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:50 a.m., in room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Walter S. Baring pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Baring. The Subcommittee on Public Lands will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Leonard Johnson, assistant 
director of the national resources department, accompanied by C. 
H. DeVaney, assistant legislative director, American F'arm Bureau. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, so that we know what we are doing 
this morning, Mr. Johnson is one of those witnesses that has 7 minutes 
for delivery and for questioning in accordance with our agreement 
last night. 

Mr. Bartna. We are very happy to see at our witness table this 
morning our former colleague from Maine, Mr. McIntyre. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD McINTYRE, DIRECTOR, NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LEONARD JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATURAL 
RESOURCES DEPARTMENT, AND C. H. DeVANEY, ASSISTANT LEG- 
ISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Mcintyre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee and Chairman Aspin- 
all, my name is Clifford McIntyre. I am director of the Natural Re- 
sources Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation. I 
would like to introduce Mr. Leonard Johnson, assistant director of 
the Natural Resources Department of the American Farm Bureau, 
who will present the testimony of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and also Mr. C. H. DeVaney, who is assistant director of the 
Legislative Division of the American Farm Bureau here in Wash- 
ington. 

ashe I say, Mr. Chairman, that to conserve time Mr. Johnson 
will brief this statement down very substantially. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that the full statement be in the record as it will 
be presented to the clerk as though it were read. And may I thank 
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the committee on behalf of my associates for this opportunity to 
present testimony on this very vital issue. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Barre. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we wish to 
present the views of the American Farm Bureau Federation and a 

eneral farm organization, organized in 49 States and Puerto Rico. We 
had 1,798,000 families this past year in 2,808 counties. Of these, 306,761 
families are located in the 16 Western States who have a vital interest 
in this issue. This statement therefore reflects the views of the largest 
private landowner group in the Nation. 

We favor the multiple use of public lands. 

Farm Bureau supported the information and financing of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission. We have confidence in this Commis- 
sion and feel because of the effect of this policy change upon the 
public land users and the grazing industry of the West that the action 
of the Secretary of Interior and the action of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in putting into effect this major public land policy change was 
premature. We commend the chairman of the Interior Committee and 
this subcommittee for stating this is the most drastic adjustment) in 
grazing fees ever imposed. 991 

The serious impact of this new schedule of fees on the livestock in- 
dustry and the economics of the Western States fully justifies review 
and consideration by Congress. Involved are many issues including 
the place of the livestock industry on public lands. What is the mean- 
ing of “reasonable fees” and “users be afforded equitable treatment,” 
the effect on the economy in our public-land States and the effect upon 
the cost of managing and developing the public land resources. 

In compliance with the policy statements and directives from Con- 
gress and the Bureau of the Budget, the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management through an interagency committee conducted a 
study in depth of the grazing fee issue and costs associated with graz- 
ing private and public lands. This study has added vital information 
which makes the discussion of these issues more meaningful. 

Results of the grazing fee study, as reported to the livestock industry 
in Denver, Colo., on October 11 and 12, 1967, made it obvious to the 
Farm Bureau that a substantial grazing fee increase was under con- 
sideration. As a result the American Farm Bureau called a special 
multistate meeting where our leadership received at first hand from — 
the Forest Service and the BLM and Dr. Darwin Nielson and Dr. 
Keith Roberts the results of the study. Following this meeting there 
were a number of other meetings where the issue was reviewed. 

Asa result of this the American Farm Bureau Federation and State 
farm bureaus filed strong objections to the proposed change in grazing 
fees announced by the Secretary in November. On December 20, 1968,, 
we followed this objection up with more fully expressed comments in 
letter form to both Secretaries Freeman and Udall. re 

Moving through this very quickly, it has been stated that the new fee 
schedule by spreading it over a 10-year period has an element of gradu- 
alism that will perhaps not affect 25 percent of the users for 3 or 4 
years. This gradualism applies as an annual increase in the cost of 
operation, but to collateral value of the permit for agricultural finance, 
was placed under a cloud the day the announcement was made by the. 
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Secretaries and thereby reduced to virtually zero any appraisal credit 
of the grazing fee permit value. 

Concern on this matter was appropriately expressed by a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the Farm Credit Board of Berkeley, Calif., at 
its regular meeting December 16, 1968. May I read just one brief para- 
graph: 

Be it further resolved that the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
will be requested to use the influence of his office to assist in obtaining the res- 
cission of these orders and consideration of the grazing fee request in an orderly 
manner as suggested above. 

Similar resolutions have been adopted by the Farm Credit Boards 
of Spokane, Wichita, and Omaha. Other credit and loaning institutions 
have taken corresponding interest and concern over this issue. 

The final decision to establish a new fee schedule was one made at 
administrative levels. We do not understand all of the objectives, but 
we would ask these questions. If the objective is to liquidate $347 mil- 
lion of capital assets, then this objective will be accomplished. If the 
objective 1s to bring economic pressure on the small and medium size 
rancher, the objective will be obtained unless action to the contrary is 
taken promptly. If the objective is to reduce the capability of ranchers 
to invest private capital and personal incentive in better range man- 
agement, the results will develop rapidly. If the objective is to reduce 
employment in ranch and rural communities of public land States, it 
will be achieved in 3 to 5 years. If the objective is to place additional 
tax burden on the rural communities and on public land agencies for 
personnel and funds to manage the lands, this objective will be 
obtained. 

Because the announced 

Mr. Barina. That is the 7 minutes, gentlemen. We are very sorry 
to have to cut you off, but we have to complete the witnesses today. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me just make one comment. Your bill introduced 
this week, H.R. 7959, requesting that this legislation, this issue be 
postponed until 1970, we concur in the objectives of this legislation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrne. I thank you very much. I certainly agree with that. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, PRESENTED BY LEONARD 
JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATURAL RESOURCES DEPARTMENT, AND C. H. 
DEVANEY, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on the increased grazing fees recently put into effect for 
public lands. 

Farm Bureau is the largest general farm organization in the United States, 
with member state organizations in 49 states and Puerto Rico. At the first of 
this year, total membership amounted to 1,796,641 families who are members 
of County Farm Bureaus in 2,808 counties. Of these, 306,761 families are located 
in the 16 Western states. 

Farm Bureau members and leaders have followed with great interest the 
grazing fee study by the intel-agency committee of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the United States Forest Service, and the Economic Research and Statistical 
Reporting Service. 

An extensive review of this study was made prior to the 1968 annual meet- 
ings of the member State Farm Bureaus. 

Acting on recommendations of these state organizations, the voting delegates 
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to the 50th Annual Meeting of the American Farm Bureau in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in December 1968, adopted the following policy: 

“We favor the multiple use of public lands. 

“It is the inherent objective of good farmers and ranchers to improve the 
productiveness of the land and related resources under their ownership and 
management. The same objective will be sought by farmers and ranchers in the 
use of public lands if they are provided security of investment and constructive 
opportunity for sound economic use of capital and personal incentive. 

“We supported federal legislation establishing the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. We hold that a comprehensive review of administrative practices, 
regulations, policies, and statutes relative to public lands is vital to the sound 
and effective use of these resources. We recommend that, as this study is con- 
ducted, full recognition be given to established state water laws. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the Commission are of vital concern to farmers and 
ranchers. We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public 
lands should withhold any changes in basic policy, fees, and regulations for 
use until the Commission has completed its report.” 

The issues relating to public lands have been a vital part of American history. 
Strong forces, in many sectors of interest, have challenged each other in forging 
public policy, administrative procedures, the concepts of economic and political 
development of the region, transfer of portions of the federal public lands to state 
ownership or private ownership, permits for use, management responsibilities, 
and a multitude of other decisions. 

Farm Bureau supported the formation and the financing of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. This Commission was charged with the responsibility 
of making an exhaustive study of our public lands and recommending to Con- 
gress changes in current legislation and regulations with regard to these lands. 
We have confidence in this Commission and feel that the action of the Secretaries. 
of Interior and Agriculture in putting into effect increased grazing fees on public 
lands was premature. 

We concur with the observation of Senator Church of Idaho in his letter of 
December 18, 1968 addressed to Secretary Udall, with similar letter to Secretary 
Freeman, when he stated: 

“Your recent announcement of the joint decision, taken by the Departments: 
of Interior and Agriculture to raise grazing fees on BLM and Forest Service 
land from the current average rate of 33¢ per A.U.M. to $1.23 per A.U.M., in in- 
cremental stages over the next 10 years, must represent the most drastic adjust- 
ment of grazing fees ever imposed.” 

The serious impact of the new schedule of fees on the livestock industry of the 
Western states fully justifies consideration by the Congress. Involved are many 
issues including public policy as to the place the livestock industry holds in us- 
ing the renewable resource of forage on public lands; what in fact is meant by 
the terms “reasonable fee charges” and “users be afforded equitable treatment” ; 
and, furthermore, what opportunity is to be held open for a rancher-permittee 
to use his managerial skills and capital in carrying on a successful ranching 
enterprise. 

It is our understanding that the guiding principles for all governmental user 
charges were set forth by the Congress in the Independent Offices Appropriations 
Act of 1952 (5 USC 140). The Comptroller General called attention in 1958 to 
the different methods then being used by federal agencies to set grazing fees. 
In 1959, a general governmental policy for all federal user charges was estab- 
lished and described in the Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-25. In com- 
pliance with policy statements and directives from the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management as- 
sembled and pooled data and made an in-depth analysis of grazing fees. A techni- 
cal committee of the Statistical Reporting Service, Economic Research Service, 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of the Budget direct 
the effort. This study has added vital information to an analysis of costs of 
grazing on the public lands. 

The magnitude of the study is understood in part when one realizes that 
47,000 grazing permits are issued to farmers and ranchers by the two agencies 
administering national forests and public lands. 

The intensive survey produced data needed to estimate grazing values on 98 
national forests, 19 national grasslands, and 48 BLM districts in 17 Western 
states. Some 10,000 individual ranchers were interviewed in the survey, and 
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more than 14,000 questionnaires were collected. Thirteen non-fee costs of using 
public and private lands were incorporated in this study. (Release of Nov. 15, 
1968). In addition, there were contracts made with leading universities having 
competent range economists for evaluations of this data, to bring to the study 
the benefit of their technical competence and observations. Among these were 
Dr, Keith Roberts and Dr. Darwin Nielsen of Utah State University. We have 
found their studies very helpful. 

Results of the grazing fee study, as reported to the livestock industry in 
Denver, Colorado on October 11 and 12, 1967, made it seem obvious that a sub- 
stantial grazing fee increase was under consideration. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation called a special multi-state Farm Bureau grazing fee meeting 
at Salt Lake City, Utah on January 18, 1968. The Sait Lake City meeting pro- 
vided an opportunity for background information to be given to State Farm 
Bureau presidents, other State Farm Bureau officers, and members of State 
Farm Bureau natural resources committees. This meeting had the benefit of 
information presented by Mr. R. M. DeNio, director of range management, U.S. 
Forest Service; Dr. Glen Fulcher, Bureau of Land Management; and Drs. 
Roberts and Nielsen of Utah State University. We have continued an active 
interest in the issue. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation filed strong objections to the proposed 
changes in grazing fees announced by Secretaries Udall and Freeman on Novem- 
ber 14, 1968. On December 20, 1968, views were more fully expressed in letters 
to Secretary Freeman and Secretary Udall. (Copies are attached.) 

Economic studies are developed to provide factual information for making 
decisions. The grazing fee study served this purpose, but it should be understood 
clearly that disposition of the capitalized permit value was a primary objective. 
In the publication entitled “Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations On The 
Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue,’ dated November 12, 1968, the following 
sentence appears on page 1 of the Summary: 

“Disposition of this permit value per se is the most important aspect of the 
grazing fee issue.” 

One can raise serious questions about the relationship of lease rates on private 
lands to reasonable AUM rates on public lands. A computer may work out a 
comparative formula, but often a formula is more theoretical than practical. 
We believe time will prove this true in relation to grazing fees. 

An examination of the government’s grazing fee study findings reveals no ap- 
preciable difference between the cost of grazing public lands and the cost of 
grazing comparable private lands. Therefore, no fee increase is required in order 
to collect the full value of the forage used by domestic livestock. Competent 
economists who have examined the grazing fee study data agree that domestic 
livestock operators on public lands are currently paying the full value of the 
forage harvested.’ 

A modest increase in rate per AUM would increase the cost of ranch operations. 
To double or quadruple the rate is a crucial action. Add to this the stated inten- 
tion to liquidate about $350 million of capital assets and you have catastrophe for 
many ranchers. On pages 11 and 12 of the previously mentioned report, the 
Forest Service made the following observations: 

“The increased expense would lead to an equal decrease in net income, since 
ranchers gross income would not change materially.” 

“The reduced net income would be reflected in lower ranchers expenditures in 
the local economy. The size of the impact would be magnified by the multiplier 
effect of these expenditures.” 

“The disposition of the capitalized permit value is a very real consideration. 
This value is estimated at $178 million. It is used as partial collateral for long- 
term mortages having an estimated face value of $330 million. 

“A fee increase plus the loss of the permit value would affect the rancher and 
the leading institutions two ways. First, the increased costs without compensat- 
ing returns would leave the permittee in a much weaker position to pay off his 
mortgage. Secondly, the loss of permit value would remove an asset previously 
used as collateral]. In either case the permittee would experience difficulty in ob- 


1Dr. Darwin B. Nielsen and Dr. Keith Roberts, “Position Statement on Current Grazing 
Fee Issues and Problems.’ Department of Agricultural Economies, Utah Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. (Ag. Econ. Series 68-3, Nov. 19. 
196S—revised.) 
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taining future mortages. A loss of permit value now would leave many permit- 
tees with an outstanding debt for an asset that would not longer exist.” 

The figures quoted, we understand, reflect only Forest Service permittees so 
one can virtually double them to measure the full impact on the credit resources 
of ranchers using federal public lands. 

The new rate schedule embraces a theory of gradualism by spreading the in- 
creases over a 10-year period. This applies as an annual increase in cost of opera- 
tions, but the collateral value of the permit for agricultural finance was placed 
under a cloud the day the announcement was made by Secretary Freeman and 
Secretary Udall and thereby reduced to virtually zero in any appraisal for 
credit. 

Concern on this matter was appropriately expressed by a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Farm Credit Board of Berkeley, California at its regular 
meeting on December 17, 1968. The resolution was as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas this Board has been informed that the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior have issued orders which will increase the 
grazing fees on public lands for the year 1969 from 33 cents per animal unit to 
44 cents per animal unit per month, with further increases over a 10-year period 
until such fees reach the amount of $1.23 per animal per unit per month; and 

Whereas such increase in grazing fees will add substantially to the annual op- 
erating costs of ranchers being served by Federal land bank associations and 
production credit associations, resulting in even narrower margins of operating 
income or increasing operating losses now being suffered by many such ranchers; 
and 

Whereas such increased costs and the adverse effect on operating margins may 
also adversely affect the credit quality of loans held by Farm Credit banks and 
associations. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That it is the view of this Board that the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior should rescind the orders increasing these graz- 
ing fees on public lands and not take action with respect to grazing fees prior 
to the completion of a report by the Public Lands Law Review Commission, 
which commission has been appointed by the Congress and is now engaged in 
such review, and until the completion of any hearings by the Congress which 
might result from such commission report; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration be requested 
to use the influence of his office to assist in obtaining the recision of these or- 
ders and consideration of the grazing fee question in an orderly manner as 
suggested above; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Mr. Paul Dobson, member 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, and the chairman of the Farm Credit Board 
and the chairman of the President’s Committee in the other Farm Oredit dis- 
eee which have within their borders substantial amounts of public grazing 

ands. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, Jack Bedford, secretary of the Farm Credit Board of Berkeley, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolutiton adopted 
by said Board at a regular meeting duly held on December 17, 1968. 


eas witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand this 17th day of December, 


, Secretary. 


It is our understanding that resolutions of a similar nature were adopted 
by the Board of Directors of Farm Credit Districts of Spokane, Wichita, and 
Omaha. These four districts comprise those that serve the Western states in 
which grazing of public lands is important to the livestock industry. To the 
interest of the Farm Credit Systems should be added the lending operations of 


share eS: Home Administratiton and commercial banks and local sources of 
credit. 


The Forest Service went on to say: i 
; “It is likely that an increase in grazing fees will cause a decline in coopera- 
tive work. Presently, Forest Service range permittees contribute about $1.3 mil- 
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lion a year in the installation, construction and maintenance of Federally owned 
range improvements. If Cooperative work declines, the Federal Government will 
bear the burden in some combination of the following ways: (1) increased ap- 
propriations for necessary range improvement construction and maintenance; 
(2) value of Federally owned land will decline due to deteriorating range-land 
and watersheds; and (38) declining or lowering rates of increase in fees collec- 
tions due to decreases in capacity and use.” 

That these results are obvious is supported by a BLM and Forest Service 
regional study in 1961 indicating an average return on capital of cattle opera- 
tions using public lands to be 2 percent and sheep operations of 2.6 percent. 
Costs and market competition have increased since that time. This hardly sup- 
ports the contention of many non-ranchers that there is a cheap feed subsidy or 
windfall in the use of public lands under the present level of costs and risk on 
invested capital. 

It is our view that the permit value reflects a monetary consideration for the 
capital improvements of the public range made largely by the rancher. It also 
reflects the quality of the range and also, of course, the privilege of use of 
the specific range involved. Federal agencies have approved not only the transfer 
from rancher to rancher but have approved the collateral commitment to lending 
institutions. In instances of withdrawal of public lands from continued use by a 
permittee the Congress has recognized that a situation existed in which the 
permittee should receive compensation for denial of use under the permit. An 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act, dated July 9, 1942 (USC 315q) pro- 
vided that persons holding grazing permits or licences shall be paid such amount 
as the head of the department “shall determine to be fair and reasonable for 
losses suffered by such person.” This Act expired at the end of World War II but 
was re-enacted in the same form in 1949. This involved lands withdrawn for war 
or national defense purposes but the value of a permit beyond the current grazing 
season was recognized. 

On page 14 of the report entitled “Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations 
on the Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue”, dated November 12, 1968, in suggest- 
ing seven alternatives for decision by the Secretaries, the Technical Committee’s 
first alternative listed was as follows: 

“Recognize the permit value as a cost to the permittee thus leaving the grazing 
fee essentially unchanged. (This would be in accord with the livestock industry 
position and recommendations of the Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Mul- 
tiple Use of the National Forests).” 

The final decision to establish a new fee schedule was one made by the Ad- 
ministration at a high level. Those not privy to all the evaluations and objec- 
tives can only raise questions. If the objective was to— 

1. Liquidate $343 million of capital assets in permits outstanding, then 
this is well on the road to accomplishment. 

2. Bring economic pressure on small, medium-sized and many large 
ranchers, the objective will be attained unless action to the contrary is 
taken promptly. 

8. Reduce capability of ranchers to invest private capital and personal 
incentive in better range management, that result will develop rapidly. 

4, Reduce employment on ranches and rural communities of public land 
states, such results should be evident in three to five years. 

5. Place an increasing burden on public agencies for personnel and funds 
to manage lands, this objective will be attained as ranchers adjust to in- 
creased costs by withdrawing operations from thousands of acres of land 
that will be increasingly unprofitable as rates increase. To this will be added 
increased fire hazard, poorer range for wildlife, and further decline of water 
resources. 

Because the announced grazing fee increase will have a serious and adverse 
impact on the management and development of the public lands and upon the 
economy of the nation, Farm Bureau respectfully recommends to this Subcom- 
mittee that the fee increase be rescinded until the related studies of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission are available. 

The Senate currently has before it two pieces of legislation dealing with this 
issue. §. 716, by Senator McGee of Wyoming, Senator Moss of Utah, and others, 
would require the consideration of a return on capital invested in permits as @ 
factor in the cost of annual operations on public lands. 
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S. 1063, by Senator Montoya of New Mexico, sets aside the decision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Interior with regard to increased graz- 
ing fees and sets up machinery for considering this matter after January, 1, 1971. 
We believe both of these bills deserve consideration by the Congress. We concur 
in the objectives of both. 

We hope that similar bills will be introduced and passed by the. House of 
Representatives. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
INFORMATION DIVISION, 
Chicago, Iil. 


CHicaGco, Int., December 22.—The American Farm Bureau Federation today 
asked that a proposed increase in livestock grazing fees on public land not be 
made until the Public Land Law Review Commission, established by Congress, 
completes its report on basic policy, fees and regulations. The Commission is 
expected to complete its report in 1970. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the Federation, has sent letters to Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman and Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall re- 
porting on the policy action taken by the voting delegates of the member State 
Farm Bureaus at the Federation’s annual meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
December. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior on November 
14, 1968, announced increases in grazing fees on public lands which in the next 
10 years would amount to about 250 percent on Forest Service land and about 400 
percent on Bureau of Land Management lands. In the joint announcement, the 
Secretaries requested comments and recommendations from interested groups on 
the proposed grazing fees, Shuman’s letter was in response to this request. 

The Federation president said that the grazing fee proposal will hit hardest 
against the small to medium-sized rancher as the ability of the larger operator to 
adjust is usually greater than the small operator. 

Shuman also reported that government study figures show that users of grazing 
permits are receiving 2 percent or less on their investment. Over 50 percent obtain 
between 1 percent and 38 percent, about one-fourth receive less than 1 percent. 

He pointed out that the increase in fees not only raises annual grazing costs 
but has it seems, as its primary objective, the complete liquidation of capital 
assets valued currently at about $350,000,000. 

These increases of fee costs, coupled with other increases in costs of operations, 
he said, will result in the liquidation of probably 25 percent of the individual 
ranches now holding grazing permits and a resulting depressing effect on the 
local, county and state economy of 11 Western states. 

Shuman further pointed out in his letter to the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior that the private sector for over 25 years has used grazing permits for 
collateral of credit needed for ranch operations including the rancher’s capital 
outlay for improvements on public ranges. The accrued value of the permits held 
by ranchers, he said, is reported in a recent study to total $168 million on Forest 
Service and $175 million on public lands, or a total of $348 million. 

“The increase in fee costs,” Shuman wrote, “weakening of credit, lack of avail- 
able capital for private investment in range improvement and lack of appropria- 
tions to the public agencies for range improvement will force thousands of acres 
now grazed to become totally uneconomic. 

“Cooperation and investment in range improvement by ranchers will be seri- 
ously affected. The reduced incentive for personal investment and cooperation in 
range management both for livestock and wildlife will be a serious loss to the. 
total effort to secure good management of the public lands. It cannot be replaced 
by Congressional appropriations or additional public employees. 

“The fee increase proposal places great emphasis on the comparison of grazing 
fees on public lands with fees paid for grazing on private lands, but little note 
is made that the study (conducted with the joint cooperation of the Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service together with the Economic Research Serv- 
ices of the U.S. Department of Agriculture) also reports that the cost of oper- 
ation in grazing the public lands is often higher than grazing on private lands. 

“Using fees paid for private lands as a basis for calculating appropriate fees 
on public lands leaves many questions unanswered and should have far more 
study. 
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“The fee increase will present local communities with added economic prob- 
lems, a result very much opposite to the objectives of the rural development 
effort being made by the Administration. 

“Our voting delegates to the Federation’s annual meeting in December in 
Kansas City, Missouri, adopted a policy on this matter which states: 

“*We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public lands 
should withhold changes in basic policy, fees and regulations until the Public 
Land Law Review Commission has completed its report.’ ”’ 


The following telegram was sent to Chief of U.S. Forest Service, Edward P. 
Cliff, and Secretary of Agriculture, Orville freeman: 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation strongly opposes major change in 
grazing fee policy on lands administered by the Forest Service as you have an- 
nounced in joint release with Secretary Udall, November 14, 1968. 

“Major change in fee structure and policy should not be made until report and 
recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission are submitted to 
Congress and reviewed by parties interested in public land policy. 

“Strongly urge you not invoke proposed fee changes. Will file further views 
following annual meeting of delegate body of our organization. 

“CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
“President, American Farm Bureau Federation.” 


The following telegram was sent to Secretary of the Interior, Stewart L. Udall, 
and Director of Bureau of Land Management, Boyd L. Rasmussen : 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation strongly protests the proposed 
changes in grazing fees on BLM lands outlined in joint release with Secretary 
Freeman, dated November 14. This proposed major change in fee policy should 
not be made until report and recommendations of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission are submitted to Congress and reviewed by parties interested in 
publie land policy. Under privilege provided in proposed rule making published 
in the Federal Register, November 16, 1968, we shall file views within 45 days. 

“CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
“President, American Farm Bureau Federation.” 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1968. 
SECRETARY ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
US. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DraR MR. SECRETARY: The grazing fee study conducted with the joint coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service, together with the 
Economic Research Service of the Department, has been the subject of deep in- 
terest on the part of the American Farm Bureau Federation. In addition, study 
has been made of the reports of Drs. Neilsen and Roberts of Utah State Uni- 
versity and the views of many other well-informed people. Thousands of ranchers 
who are members of State Farm Bureaus of the western states have been deep- 
ly interested and concerned. 

In response to this interest the American Farm Bureau Federation called a 
special multi-state Grazing Fee Conference at Salt Lake City on January 16, 
1968. Mr. DeNio of the Forest Srevice and Dr. Glen Fulcher of the Bureau of 
Land Management were present and made very helpful contributions to the 
Conference. 

The joint press release of November 14, 1968 issued by you and Secretary 
Udall indicated that you were requesting comments and recommendations rela- 
tive to the major increases in fees which you proposed to place into effect. Please 
consider this letter the response of the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
your request. 

Since that date we have continued our analysis of available material and we 
have had discussions both with the membership and with knowledgeable persons 
outside our state and national organizations. The Elected Voting Delegates of 
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the Member State Farm Bureaus to the 50th Annual Meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, December 9-12, 1968, adopted 
the following policy : aif: 

“We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public lands 
should withhold changes in basic policy, fees and regulations for use until the 
Commission (Public Land Law Review Commission) has completed its report.” 

In relation to the changes which you and Secretary Udall propose, May we 
make the following comment and observations : 

1. The primary objective seems to be to liquidate any accrued value that exists 
in permits that the private sector buys and sells and often uses for collateral 
and established sources of credit needed for ranch operations, including the 
rancher’s capital outlay for improvements on the public ranges. This accrued 
value held by the ranchers is reported in the study to total $168 million on For- 
est Service and $175 million on public lands, a total of $343 million. 

2. The proposed changes would increase user fees over 250 percent on Forest 
Service and 400 percent on public lands and an additional annual increase of 
$7.1 million on Forest Service permits. 

3. Inflationary forces already have placed a heavy burden on ranchers as 
it has all segments of the economy of this country. These proposed fee increases 
weaken the credit structure of the ranching operation, seriously reduces the 
value of base ranches and depresses the local, county and state economy. 

4. Projections on the impact of this proposal by informed persons indicate 
that the increases in cost and lack of credit will force hundreds of small and 
medium-sized ranchers to liquidate. It will force all ranchers using permits to 
reconsider any further investment in improvement of base ranches and any 
future capital expenditures for improvement of the public range. 

5. The study reports that users of grazing permits are receiving 2 percent 
or less on their investment. Over 50 percent obtain between 1.0 percent and 3.0 
percent, about one-fourth receive less than 1 percent. Only about one-fifth re- 
ceive over 4 percent. Nearly one-half of the users of permits are small to medium- 
tae eh eas with less than 1,000 AUMs for cattle and less than 1,000 AUMS 
of sheep. 

The grazing fee proposal will hit hardest against the Small to medium-sized 
rancher. 

What may be called larger ranchers use only about 11 percent of cattle AUMS 
and 5.7 percent of sheep AUMs. The proposed increase will force the financially 
weak out of business because the ability of the larger operator to adjust is 
usually greater than the small and medium rancher. The small operators will 
bear the heaviest part of the burden. 

6. The projected increase in receipts to the federal treasury may not be realized 
and it seems reasonable to expect that the state and county share (25 percent) 
will eventually decline. The increase in fee costs, weakening of credit, lack of 
available capital for private investment in range improvement and lack of ap- 
propriations to the public agencies for ranch improvement, will force thousands 
of acres now grazed to become totally uneconomic. 

Cooperation and investment in range improvement by ranchers will be seri- 
ously affected. The reduced incentive for personal investment and cooperation 
in range management both for livestock and wildlife will be a Serious loss to 
the total effort to secure good management of the public lands. It cannot be re- 
placed by Congressional appropriations or additional public employees. 

7. The fee increase proposal places great emphasis on the comparison of 
grazing fees on public lands with fees paid for grazing on private lands but little 
note is made that the study also reports that the cost of operation in grazing 
the public lands is higher than grazing on private lands. Using fees paid for pri- 
vate lands as a basis for calculating appropriate fees on public lands leaves 
many questions unanswered and should have far more study. 

8. The fee increase will present local communities with added economic prob- 
lems, a result very much opposite to the objectives of the rural development 
effort being made by the administration. 

We would appreciate your serious consideration of these views and strongly 
ie hone you not approve the grazing fee proposal you announced on November 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1968. 
Secretary Stewart L. UDALL, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Please consider this letter a response to the privilege 
provided in the Rule making procedure relative to the publication in the Federal 
Register of November 15 of the proposed changes in grazing fees in the use of 
lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management. 

The grazing fee study conducted with the joint cooperation of the Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service together with the Economic Research 
Service of the Department has been the subject of deep interest on the part of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. In addition, study has been made of the 
reports of Drs. Neilsen and Roberts of Utah State University and the views of 
many other well-informed people. Thousands of ranchers who are members of 
State Farm Bureaus of the western states have been deeply interested and 
-concerned. 

In response to this interest the American Farm Bureau Federation called a 
special multi-state Grazing Fee Conference at Salt Lake City on January 16, 
1968. Mr. DeNio of the Forest Service and Dr. Glen Fulcher of the Bureau of 
Land Management were present and made very helpful contributions to the 
‘Conference. 

The joint press release of November 14, 1968 issued by you and Secretary 
Freeman indicated that you were requesting comments and recommendations 
relative to the major increases in fees which you proposed to place into effect. 
Please consider this letter the response of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion to your request. 

Since that date we have continued our analysis of available material and we 
have had discussions both with the membership and with knowledgeable persons 
outside our state and national organizations. The Elected Voting Delegates of 
the Member State Farm Bureaus to the 50th Annual Meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, December 9-12, 1968, adopted 
the following policy : 

“We believe Congress and all federal agencies administering public lands 
should withhold changes in basic policy, fees and regulations for use until the 
Commission (Public Land Law Review Commission) has completed its report.” 

In relation to the changes which you and Secretary Freeman propose, may 
we make the following comment and observations: 

1. The primary objective seems to be to liquidate any accrued value that 
exists in permits that the private sector buys and sells and often uses for col- 
lateral and established sources of credit needed for ranch operations including 
the rancher’s capital outlay for improvements on the public ranges. This accrued 
value held by ranchers is reported in the study to total $168 million on Forest 
Service and $175 million on public lands, a total of $348 million. 

2. The proposed changes would increase user fees over 250 percent on Forest 
Service and 400 percent on public lands and an additional annual increase of 
$11 million on BLM permits. 

3. Inflationary forces already have placed a heavy burden on ranchers as 
it has all segments of the economy of this country. These proposed fee increases 
weaken the credit structure of the ranching operation, seriously reduces the 
value of base ranches and depresses the local, county and state economy. 

4. Projections on the impact of this proposed by informed persons indicate 
that the increases in cost and lack of credit will force hundreds of small and 
medium-sized ranchers to liquidate. It will force all ranchers using permits to 
reconsider any further investment in improvement of base ranches and any fu- 
ture capital expenditures for improvement of the public range. 

5. The study reports that users of grazing permits are receiving 2 percent 
or less on their investment. Over 50 percent obtain between 1.0 percent and 3.0 
percent, about one-fourth receive less than 1 percent. Only about one-fifth re- 
ceive over 4 percent. Nearly one-half of the users of permits are small to medium- 
size ranchers with less than 1,000 AUMs for cattle and less than 5,000 AUMs 
for sheep. 

The grazing fee proposal will hit hardest against the small to medium-sized 
rancher. 
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What may be ealled larger ranchers use about 15 percent of cattle AUMs 
and 45 percent of sheep AUMs. The proposed increase will force the financially 
weak out of business because the ability of the larger operator to adjust is 
usually greater than the small and medium rancher. The small operators will 
bear the heaviest part of the burden. 

6. The projected increase in receipts to the federal treasury may not be real- 
ized and it seems reasonable to expect that the state and county share (25 
percent) will eventually decline. The increases in fee costs, weakening in eredit, 
lack of available capital for private investment in range improvement and lack 
of appropriations to the public agencies. for ranch improvement, will force 
thousands of acres now grazed to become totally uneconomic. 

Cooperation and investment in range improvement by ranchers will be seriously 
affected. The reduced incentive for personal investment and cooperation in 
range management both for livestock and wildlife will be a serious loss to the 
total effort to secure good management of the public lands. It cannot be replaced 
by Congressional appropriations or additional public employees. 

7. The fee increase proposal places great emphasis on the comparison of graz- 
ing fees on public lands with fees paid for grazing on private lands but little note 
is made that the study all reports that the cost of operation in grazing the public 
lands is higher than grazing on private lands. Using fees paid for private lands 
as a basis for calculating appropriate fees on public lands leaves many questions 
unanswered and should have far more study. 

8. The fee increase will present local communities with added economic prob- 
lems, a result very much opposite to the objectives of the rural development effort 
being made by the administration. 

We would appreciate your serious consideration of these views and strongly 
urge that you not approve the grazing fee proposal you announced on November 
14, 1968. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Mr. Barrne. Our next set of witnesses—due to the matter of meeting’ 
a plane—we are taking next William C. Davis, executive secretary of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. , 

Mr. Asprnatx. Mr. Chairman, I understand that Floyd Beach will be 
heard first this afternoon so he can make his plane, too. 

Mr. Baring. Again, we want to remind you, 7 minutes gentlemen 
for questioning. 

Mr. STEIGER. Mr. Chairman, if I may, if the record could show that 
the gentlemen with Mr. Davis is Mr. Brad Stewart, who is the presi- 
dent of the Arizona Cattle Growers Association, and associating him- 
self with these remarks is Mr. Pete Espil, who is president of the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association who was with us yesterday but was 
unable to stay today. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Barina. You may proceed. 

Mr. Upatv. Let the record also show that these are fine and noble 
gentlemen and residents of a very great State. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DAVIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank ou Co 
. ) an. : ngressmen 
ae Rees a other gentlemen of the Coin ttgae® “10 ek 
_ We will brief the statement and I think brine out some of the high- 
lights that might bear future study, Mr. Gintrnaae te 
First of all, I think that a necessary operation will be to analyze very 


closely the use of fair market value in arrivin 
] Ta é g at fees for grazing, and 
when this analysis is made we have to bear in mind that a recite ae a 
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true fair market value would be not only price received for the prod- 
uct but also consideration for all of the costs involved on operating 
public lands. 

We have various studies quoted in our statement about the cost of 
production and the return on the investment to the Arizona ranchers. 
One of these studies shows that under the present fee level, about 5.6 
percent of the cost of running the cow is involved with the fee itself. 
At the end of 10 years under the present program this would escalate 
to 16 percent of the cost of running one cow. The fees themselves would 
go that high. 

Another study shows the return on the investment to the Arizona 
rancher, a study of 21 typical ranches ranging from 36 head up to 700 
head in various parts of the State. It shows 10 of these had a negative 
return on the investment, 11 had a positive return, and this averaged 
out to 1.36 percent return on investment. 

Another study shows the tremendous variation in the areas right 
within one State. This was a study also done by the University of Ari- 
zona. And the net profit from the 25 different models varied from 
minus $7.23 per head return to a plus $7.61. Thus there is about a $15 
spread, variation in return per cow in these ranches. And this simply 
points out and we hope emphasizes the fact that further consideration 
must be given to the variability of fees instead of a uniformity for all 
of the Western States using public lands. 

I might also state that the statewide average of these two figures 
that I just gave you was $1.92 return per animal, a very, very low 
fleure. 

Another assumption that was made when the study was taken was 
that these lands are truly competitive and comparable, and we ques- 
tion this very much. We think that to be truly competitive the supply 
and quality of each must be approximately equal, and we think that 
the conditions of a lease must be approximately equal. We do not 
believe that enough consideration was given to multiple use. If you 
had an apartment house occupied by 15 or 25 tenants, I do not believe 
you would ask one or two of them to pay the same price as they would 
if they had exclusive use of that same building. 

The rancher in financing the improvements has found himself in a 
position lately of being asked to finance 100 percent from his own funds 
these improvements with a management plan, and of course if he does 
not do this, then he faces a very severe cut in his numbers or a loss of 
the permit at the very worst. We do not believe enough considera- 
tion was given to the public values accruing to the public land by the 
use of livestock. All of these investments that are made on behalf of 
the rancher and by the rancher are also used by the various recreation 
groups, particularly wildlife groups. And we think that more needs 
to be done in this regard. In an arid country like Arizona, watering 
places and water developments have actually been lifesavers for both 
men and animals, and without this management and conservation 
practiced by the ranchers much of Arizona could very well become 
a biological desert of very little economic use and even less practical 
use for the general public. 

We think that this matter of the permit value or the interest on 
the investment is a necessary item in any consideration because a cost 
item identical to the one disregarded by the Government is built into 
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the lease paid for private land. It is part and parcel of it. Mr. Wold 
brought that out very ably yesterday. 

I would like to ask and perhaps somewhere along the line get the 
answer to the question . 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, the witness has no right to ask any 
questions and expect an answer from the committee. _ 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry, sir. The question would be directed to the 
agency people, and I should have qualified that. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. 

Mr. Davis. My question to the agency people would have been, if 
the interest factor were used what proprietary interest or right would 
be created that does not already exist? And we do not believe that the 
inclusion or deletion of one factor in a formula would increase or de- 
crease rights. It would not allow a rancher to run any more or less 
cattle. It would not give him any more or any fewer rights than he 
now has. It would not give him any more or less access, and it would 
not give any more or less access to the land, to the hunter, the fisher- 
man, the rock hound, or the general public. 

We thing that one group that is involved in this whole consideration 
that has not been heard from is the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
and they have been deeply involved in many loans, and we think that 
their clients should have some consideration in this and that therefore 
they probably should be heard from, too. 

On page 9, of my statement, I have listed a list of negative values 
accruing by the use of the public lands that we believe should be con- 
sidered in any cost study or any fee formulation. 

I have also listed what we believe to be certain plus factors in the 
proposed fee formula. And we have come up with three of those that 
we think might be plus factors. We have also listed some 10 negative 
factors in this. I would like to specifically call your attention to point 
No. 5 in this regard. 

Mr. Bartnea. That is the 7 minutes. I want to state that you have a 
very excellent statement there. I wish that we had time to finish. 

Mr. Srercer. Mr. Chairman with your permission, I would make an 
unanimous consent request that a letter that Mr. Davis has in his pos- 
session be entered also as a part of the record. It indicates the financing 
problem which the grazing fee increase has created. 

Mr, Asprnat. Reserving the right to object, and I shall not object, 
Task the gentleman to change it to any correspondence, any telegrams, 
any statements may come in that do not have permission to be printed 
in the record providing they are in accordance with the wishes of the 
chairman of the subcommittee and his counterpart and the rules of 
this committee. 

Mr. Srererr. I would be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, so ordered. Thank you very much 
gentlemen. , 

(The statement and letter follow.) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DAVIS, EXECUTIVE SroRETARY, ARIZONA CATTLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, my name is William GC. Davis 
I am Executive Secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. We have 
1,636 members. The latest United States’ Census shows 1,654 livestock operations 
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in Arizona. There are 1,560 Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service 
leases and permits in Arizona, so it is easy to see that public land grazing is 
a vital part of the Arizona range livestock industry. 

Ranchers, financial managers and knowledgeable citizens are gravely concerned 
over the recently announced increases in public land grazing fees; an increase 
based on neither law nor economics, but based rather on the fact that the 
United States has a near-monopoly and can thus dictate its own terms and let 
the devil take the hindmost. 

The term ‘fair market value” has been coined for the first time in connection 
with grazing fees on public land. Because it is new in this instance we believe 
it should be more closely analyzed than it has been to date. In so doing two 
questions come immediately to mind: (1) What factors should be used to arrive 
at an ultimate “fair market value’’?, and (2) Is it (fair market value) a yard- 
stick that can be accurately applied to grazing fees? 

In response to the first question I believe we have to decide what is being 
sold, and under what conditions. It is forage that is being sold, and the true 
value of forage depends upon its price in the market. In the case of grazing 
this means converting the price paid for grass into the price received for beef. 
Some recent studies in Arizona show that it would take only minor increases 
in the cost of production to make most ranches unprofitable. 

One study * shows the cost of running one cow for one year on a typical Arizona 
ranch is $82.50 before making any interest payment on land investment. This 
typical ranch uses a combination of Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service 
and State lands. Profit or loss depends to a great degree on percentage of calf 
crop. Parenthetically, I should add that a high percentage of marketable calves 
is very difficult to attain in the public land areas of Arizona because of the 
roughness of the country, the comparatively low carrying capacity which means 
widespread cattle, and a high population of predators. Under last year’s level, 
grazing fees amounted to 5.6 percent of the cost of running a cow. Under the 
announced increase, at the end of ten years, fees would escalate to about 16 
percent of the cost. 

A second study” contains a table of Arizona cattle ranch income summaries. 
Ranches range in size from 34 head to 700 head, located in six different produc- 
tive type areas of the state for a total of 21 representative Arizona operations. 
Percent of return to capital and management on these ranches varies from nega- 
tive on ten ranches to as high as 5.2 percent. The three ranches with the highest 
return were from the western desert in years when stocker steers were pas- 
tured; however, because of a lack of regular precipitation in this area it is 
possible to run steers only once every four years on the average. A weighted 
average return would be about 1.7 percent per year in the Western Desert. The 
average return on investment on just the eleven ranches which had a positive 
return is 1.36. 

A third University of Arizona study * was conducted for our State Department 
of Property Valuation for property tax purposes. For this study a “synthetic” 
ranch of 450 animal units was created and placed in various areas of the state. 
Ranch size and cost of operation were developed for each location. Net profit 
from the 25 different models varied from —$7.23 to $7.61 per animal unit. The 
state-wide average was $1.92 per animal unit. In this study they assumed no 
cash return to owner as one of the costs, but they did make $4,800.00 per year 
allowance for a manager. 

From these three studies, and others from around the country it can be seen 
that the actual market value of forage is very low. Nothing appears in the 
immediate or near future outlook on costs or prices that would materially 
increase that true value. 

Other factors that were claimed to be used in arriving at a so-called fair 
market value were the supposed comparability and competitiveness between 
private and public grazing lands. To be truly competitive the supply and quality 
of each should be approximately equal. To be comparable the conditions of the 
lease should be approximately equal. In Arizona neither condition exists. In 


1“Ranch Costs,” by Al Lane, extension livestock specialist, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz., in “Arizona Cattlelog,” January 1969. 
2“Budgets for Livestock Ranches in Arizona and Other Western States,” by Wm. E. 
Martin, professor of agricultural economics, University of Arizona. 
3 “Ranch Budgets for Tax Study,” Department of Agriculture Economics, University of 
Arizona, August 1965. 
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g we have 13 million acres of Bureau of Land Management land and 
Fie anne of Forest land, aS well as 9 million acres of State land, compared 
to an estimated 5 million acres of private land—a ratio of more than 6 to 1. 
Much of the private land is irretrievably tied to public leases through com- 
mensurability requirements, further reducing the amount available for private 
leasing. Private land is generally of superior grazing quality, else it wouldn't 
have been homesteaded or otherwise acquired into private ownership. Conditions 
for a true supply and demand situation do not exist, unless monopolistically 
created. ays c . : 

In addition to the lack of a truly competitive situation we must also” weigh 
into any fair market value appraisal the terms and conditions under which the 
forage is harvested. Just as a reminder I would like to point out some of the 
conditions of a public land grazing lease as compared with a normal private 
lease. First, of course, is the matter of multiple-use. In all the talk we have | 
heard about “comparable lands,” “realistic fees,” “vested interests”, etc., we 
seldom hear the one point that is a major key to the whole situation. That is 
“multiple-use”. These lands are shared with a multitude of other users, both 
commercial and non-commercial. They are open to the public regardless of how 
much interference and damage is caused. They are open to everyone for every 
legal purpose and often used for illegal ones. Grazing is an important one of the 
multiple uses, but only one of many. If you had an apartment house occupied 
by fifteen or twenty tenants would you ask one or two of them to pay the same 
price as they would if they had exclusive use of the building? 

Another substantial difference between public and private leases is the com- 
mensurability requirement. A rancher must meet certain qualifications of owner- 
ship of base property. Even in Arizona where much of the land is on a year- 
long grazing rotation plan we still must meet commensurate property stand- 
ards. Such conditions would seldom apply to a private lease. 

The demands for rancher-financed improvements on public land have accel- 
erated with the advent of management plans. Last week I talked with a rancher 
who has a Forest permit. He was given a plan which called for several improve- 
ments on his small allotment, to be financed 100 percent with his own funds 
because federal matching funds were not available. If he makes the improvements 
they immediately become the property of the federal government. If he does 
not conform he faces a very severe cut in preference numbers at best, or loss 
of his permit at worst. 

Tmprovements today must be constructed in such a way as to enhance “public 
values.” But as a matter of fact normal range management practices over the 
vears have greatly enhanced the actual public values of publie land; especially 
wild life values. Over a period of years Stock numbers on publie land have de- 
creased. In Arizona, at least, the game population has been generally up—_ 
dramatically at times. The game trend is not completely unrelated to livestock | 
management. Improvements for livestock have also benefitted game. Stock tanks, 
salt boxes, and feed bunkers installed by ranchers have also been used by game. 
Juniper control areas are favored by deer and hunters alike. Game not only uses ; 
public land and the rancher-financed improvements thereon, but also freely 
utilizes any and all of the forage and feed on private land in the area. 

Arizona has very little live water. Rancher-developed springs, tanks, pipelines 
and water catchments have made usable vast areas of the state. Such watering 
places have been lifesavers for both men and animals in the arid country. With- 
out the management and conservation practiced by ranchers, much of Arizona 
could very well become a biological desert, of little economic use, and of even | 
less practical use for the public. Yes, public values should certainly receive more | 
than passing credit when determining the level of grazing fees. 

Testimony of other witnesses will cover the validity of including the cost of 
holding a permit as a legitimate and inseparable cost of doing business. I won’t 
dwell at length on this point, but do wish to completely endorse the position 
taken bv other livestock groups. Any analysis of the cost of operating anv busi- 
ness must include the cost of money or the analysis will be incomplete and in- 
aecurate. A cost item identical to the one disregarded by the government is huilt 
into the lease paid for private land—and private leases carry much weight in 
the governmental interpretation of what comprises cost, or fair market value. 

The principle reason given for not including the annual interest on the nermit 
value in the fee formula is that “to do so would recognize a proprietary interest 
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in the public land.” * On this point I would like to raise a question and make 
an analogy. My question is, if the interest factor were used, what proprietary 
interest, or “right” would be created that doesn’t already exist? A United States 
Department of Agriculture paper ° states “The studies have confirmed that graz- 
ing permits have accrued a value that the private sector buys and sells and uses 
for collateral.” So the fact of value is recognized ; at issue is what should be the 
amount of value and who should hold it. Inclusion or deletion of one factor in @ 
formula won’t increase or decrease “rights,” it just changes monetary value. Use 
of the interest factor wouldn’t change any terms or conditions of a lease; it 
wouldn’t allow a rancher to run more or less cattle; it wouldn’t give him any 
more or fewer “rights” than he now has: it wouldn’t give any more nor less 
access and use of the land to the hunter, fisherman, rockhound or general pub- 
lic. Let me ask the question again, this time in a little different way: By not 
using the interest factor, what proprietary interest or “right” does the rancher 
now have that will be taken away? 

Now to the analogy I mentioned. In my home city of Phoenix are a large num- 
ber of radio and T.V. stations. All are able to operate because they have a license 
or permit from the federal government. They have to abide by certain rules aud 
reguiations or the permit will be revoked. Under these rules they have put the 
permit to use and built operations of considerable value. The value will vary de- 
pending upon many things, capital inputs, goodwill, ete., but in any case the 
value is considerably higher than the fee charged for the license. Bearing in mind 
that the permit had no value until it was put to use, let’s assume that the Federal 
Communications Commission decided to set an annual fee so it would return 2 
fair market value to the government. After all, they could reason, T.V. Station 
XYZ, for instance, wouldn’t be worth a couple million dollars if they didn’t hold 
a government permit. Therefore, according to this logic, an “equitable” annual 
fee would be set at a level sufficiently high to capture for the government the 
market value of XYZ T.V., on the grounds that that value was created by virtue 
of the fact that the government issued the permit to broadcast! Change a few 
words to fit the grazing fee situation and you no longer have an analogy, but the 
actual case in point. 

The complete economic impact of the grazing fee increase is difficult to assess. 
We know it would be extremely severe on the range livestock industry and local 
communities in the public land states. In Arizona, the out-of-pocket costs to 
ranchers would be just under $2 million annually. Using a conservative genera- 
tor factor of 2 this would mean an additional loss of about $4 million to the local 
economy. But this kind of figuring is deceptive, because we can’t determine the 
timetable upon which ranchers will be forced out of business. Some will go out 
as soon as the fees consume their profit margin. For those with the ‘average pro- 
fit” of $1.92 per head that would happen the second year of the ten year plan. 
Others will stay longer, using savings or borrowing on appreciated land values 
as long as possible. But these courageous souls, too, will be forced out unless 
market prices improve far beyond any present optimistic forecast. We have heard 
much lately about people with large outside incomes investing in ranches to take 
advantage of tax write-offs. Such investors can soon have a hey-day if the graz- 
ing fee decision is not modified. 

Many references have been made to the financial institutions and their con- 
cern in this matter. One lending agency not heard from, to my knowledge is the 
Farmer’s Home Administration. The FHA has both farm ownership and oper- 
ating loans which are certain to be affected. They also have furnished an un- 
usually high percentage of the financing for many recentiy organized grazing 
associations. These associations are formed by a group of people who go to- 
gether and purchase a comparatively large ranch, or combination of ranches. 
Usually there is a considerable amount of both federal and private land involved. 
Since the portion of the purchase price which is financed is very high, the annual 
payments are also very near the maximum ability of the ranch. And payment 
schedules were based on grazing fees as anticipated under the old formula. In 
addition to the very real likelihood that the association members will have to 
default and lose their investment, we also have to realize the federal government 
will, be foreclosing the mortgage, take over more of our already scarce private 


4 Letter dated January 13, 1969, from Under Secretary of the Interior to Honorable Wayne 
N. Aspinall. 

5 “Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations on the Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue,” 
submitted by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, November 12, 1968. 
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range land. It would be interesting to know how this federal agency, the FHA, 
views the fee increase. They have obviously been recognizing the permit value 
as loan collateral. 

At the beginning I expressed the belief that an analysis of fair market value 
should be predicated on two questions, the first of which was: “What factors 
should be used to arrive at an ultimate fair market value’. So far I have listed 
several factors I believe should be used in arriving at a fair market value for 
public forage rather than placing major reliance on going rates for private land. 
These include: 

Value of forage in the market. 

Low per unit livestock returns. 

Lack of a truly competitive conditions. 

Lack of true comparability between public and private land. 
Value of multiple-use. 

Rancher financed management and conservation practices. 
Cost of money as a legitimate cost of doing business. 
“Rights” not a part of permit value. 

Government interference in business. 

Heonomiec impact. 

Loans put in jeopardy. 

No doubt there are many more that could be listed. True, these are mostly 
“negative values’, but any honest appraisal must include negative as weil as 
positive values if we are looking for real market vaiue, rather than trying to 
justify an arbitrarily set market price. 

My second question was: “Is fair market value a yardstick that can be ac- 
curately applied to grazing fees’? The answer is probably “yes” if all values, 
both positive and negative, are given proper weight, and if the Congress of the 
United States amends the applicable laws to provide for such a yardstick. Per- 
haps the use of the fair market value yardstick is too cumbersome and too sub- 
ject to a variety of interpretations to be dependable over a period of time. 

Up to the present time two different systems have been used to set fees. Bureau 
of Land Management has used 150 percent of the price per pound of cattle. 
The Forest Service has used a system that recognizes the difference in quality of 
grazing between areas, and uses market price as an annual adjustment factor. 
Although the Bureau of Land Management formula is more simple and does 
recognize that the price of beef helps determine the value of forage, we feel the 
Forest Service method is more equitable. It stands to reason that there is an 
operating cost difference between running one cow on ten acres compared to 
ten cows on one acre. 

This difference should be reflected in any fee schedule for public land grazing. 

The Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association is not opposed to a reasonable in- 
crease in fees; in fact, an increase was anticipiated even under the old system. 
We do object not only to the amount of the new fees, but to the way it was im- 
posed. We urged our people to cooperate in the survey and the statisticians re- 
ceived excellent response. Yet when we tried to obtain some of the raw data 
it wasn’t available. We honestly expected all cost items to be used, but as you 
know, they were not. For a change of such magnitude the least that could have 
been done was to hold public hearings in the areas affected. Notwithstanding 
all those adverse items we have tried to evaluate the plus and minus of the in- 
crease. Admitting that we aren’t the best qualified party to make a completely 
objective evaluation, the minus still seems to far outweigh the plus. Here is our 
evaluation : 

PLUS SIDE 


1. $18 million dollar annual increase to federal treasury (assuming no rancher 
goes out of business), less deduction in Number 2, below. 
2. $4.5 million to local state and county governments (25 percent fund), less 
administrative costs. 
3. Satisfaction for those interests that want to see public land grazing 
terminated. 
NEGATIVE SIDE 


1. $18 million decrease in ranchers’ net income, if full AUM use could be 
maintained. 

2. $36. million negative impact on local communities. 

3. Loss of up to $700 million in collateral base. | 
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4. Outstanding debts on assets that no longer exist. 

5. Difficulty in obtaining future mortgages. 

6. Decline in rancher financed or cooperative improvements. 

7. Need of federal government to bear the burden of Number 6 in some com- 
bination of: 

a. Increased appropriations for resource maintenance. 

bd. Decreases in value of federal land due to deteriorating rangelands and 
watersheds. 

c. Decline in level of fees collected due to loss of capacity and use. 

8. Need to increase expenditures on wildlife requirements. 

9. Need for more urban employment for accelerated flow of agricultural owners 
and workers, perhaps a “second front” in the War on Poverty. 

10. Up to $375 million loss in ranch assets. 

I’m sure other persons could add several more items to each list. However, 
the negative so badly outweighs the plus that the need for review and change 
should be obvious. We respectfully urge this Committee to take the steps 
necessary to bring about such a change. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee we commend you for calling 
this hearing on this most important matter. We appreciate the opportunity to 
have our views heard. Thank you. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co., 

El Centro, Calif., December 28, 1968. 
Mr. VERNON STATLER, 
Kingman, Ariz. 

DEAR VERN: As per our telephone conversation, I regret to say that I will be 
unable to recommend the Kessler Springs Ranch for a Travelers Loan. 

I am satisfied with the physical assets of the ranch and feel that this would 
even be improved under your management if conditions were to remain un- 
changed. However, in view of the recent BLM proposal to increase grazing fees, 
it appears the capitalized or equity value to the owner and lender will become 
minor. Therefore the company will not be able to favorably consider ranches 
with a large percentage of BLM acreage until the grazing fees are finalized. 

I certainly enjoyed meeting you and going over the ranch property. If the BLM 
fees are eventually set at a lower rate than the present proposed, I will be happy 
to discuss the loan possibilities at that time. Your financial statement is enclosed 
and the ranch map is being returned under separate mail. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER BIGALK. 


Mr. Asprnatzt. Mr. Chairman, it is teo bad we do not have time to 
ask questions on the statements that are as good as these but we just 
do not have time. 

Mr. Bartne. We have several Members of Congress that have just 
come in. They will be given the regular 3 minutes as the Members were 
yesterday. We have Congressman Dingell of Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 16TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT IN 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Chairman, I understand the problems that this 
committee faces with regard to time. So I will not give my whole state- 
ment. With the permission of the Chair, I will simply briefly sum- 
marize my views and ask that the full statement be inserted in the 
record. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, my name is John D. Dingell. [ama 
member of Congress from the 16th Congressional District of Michi- 
gan. Iam pleased to see the committee going into the question of the 
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use of public land and fees charged for grazing livestock. I am satis- 
fied when this committee has considered the question before it and 
when it has weighed all of the comments and testimony that it is re- 
ceiving, in keeping with its tradition of fairness and dedication to the 
public interest, that it will fully support the determination of the de- 
partments to come forward with grazing fees which assure that the 
public will be fairly compensated for the use of the public domain by 
eraziers. 

IT am sure the committee recognizes that as far back as the days of 
Gifford Pinchot it was to be the policy of this Government that per- 
mittees on the public domain should pay a fair fee. And I think a fair 
fee is not less than someone would pay for the same kind of use of 
private land and the same kind of grazing and the same content_of 
grazing. The Congress has long instructed the departments that this 
was to be their policy. The history of this matter makes clear that the 
origination and the proceedings which have led us to the point we are 
today began in the direction by the Congress in an appropriation bill 
as early as 1951. 

I do not believe that the ranchers and graziers and stockmen should 
be overcharged, but in like manner I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you rec- 
ognize that there are many hundreds of millions of people in this 
country who are the owners of the public domain and who have a broad 
interest in the good management of it and in fair return to them and 
to their Nation for use of public land. And I would certainly be as- 
sured, Mr. Chairman, that you and this committee would not look with 
kindness on anything which afford the people of this Nation less than 
fair treatment with regard to grazing fees matters. 

I thank this committee for the privilege of asserting strong support 
on behalf of myself and my constituents of the action of the adminis- 
trative agencies In raising grazing fees to what I regard as a modestly 
fair return to the taxpayers of this Nation and to the people of this 
Nation for the use of public domain by a group of persons who, in fact, 
are nothing more than licensees and permittees and who have no in- 
terest whatsoever in the real estate beyond that which can be asserted 
by any other citizen of this Nation. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you very much, Mr. Dingell. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JomN D. DINGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


One of America’s great national assets is its public lands. Today, some 765 
million areas, or about one-third of the gross area of the nation belongs to the 
public as a whole. These are public properties and they play an important role 
in sustaining our national strength. They yield water, wood, forage, recreation, 
fish and wildlife, and aesthetic values so needed to these challenging times of 
stress. 

Now and for the future we need to assure that these public lands are admin- 
istered in such ways that they will continue to contribute to the increasing needs 
of a burgeoning population. We must see that these lands and the resources they 
provide are properly used. We must see that they are developed to meet the 
public’s needs. But, equally important, we must see that the public, through its 
Government, derives proper returns for benefits from the public lands. 

It is my understanding that farmers and ranchers graze livestock under per- 
mit on about 106 million acres of public lands in the National Forests and Na- 
tional Grasslands and on about 177 million acres of public lands administered 
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by the Bureau of Land Management in the West, and that some other public 
federal lands also are grazed by livestock. Thus, about 40 percent of these valu- 
able public assets, these lands in which the nation has a great stake are used 
by farmers and ranchers for livestock production. 

It is essential that the important livestock production function of these public 
lands continues to be recognized and that the public land-administering agencies 
develop these resources to provide livestock grazing to sustain ranches and farms 
that depend upon them for forage. It is especially essential that the general public 
receive a fair market value for the privilege of grazing livestock upon the public 
lands. 

I am in favor of the January 10, 1969 regulations that prescribe raising grazing 
fees to full market value on the National Forests and other public lands admin- 
istered in the West by the Forest Service or the Bureau of Land Management. 
I prescribe to this action as desirable to the total national good. To do otherwise 
than increase grazing fees to fair market value would not be in equity to the 
public as a whole. 

At issue to the Committee in this matter is whether or not the capitalized 
permit value shrould have been an allowable rancher cost in the formula used 
to determine fair market value. 

I cannot subscribe to allowing the cost of a grazing permit to be added to other 
rancher costs in the determination of what the ranchers should pay for a grazing 
fee. A permit to graze livestock upon the public lands has been, and should re- 
main, a privilege. To recognize the capitalized permit value as a cost would tend 
to vest a “right” of use in the hands of the permit holder. 

It is my understanding that under-pricing of public grazing has resulted in an 
added value being placed upon land and livestock owned by the permit holders. 
It is what has been called “permit value.” Some permit holders use this added 
value as part of their collateral. This added value is a public asset that should 
be recovered by the Federal Government. 

Raising grazing fees to fair market value over the 10-year period prescribed in 
the fees regulations that appeared in the Federal Register of January 14, 1969, 
appears to be a proper and equitable administrative action. The public will share 
more equitably in the benefits from its important public land resource base. 


Mr. Barine. Senator Hansen, I believe, just came in the room. 
Senator Hansen, we have to limit your time to 3 minutes this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator Hansen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished members of the committee. Let me say how pleased I am to 
be able to be here. I know how great are going to be the demands upon 
your time, and I don’t presume to intrude unnecessarily upon them. 

IT would like to submit for the record as though read my statement, 
and I would like also to include a letter from Mr. Walter C. Yose, 
Jr., of my State, which [ think spells out rather clearly some points 
that are deserving of consideration by the committee. 

I am pleased that I was able to participate in the hearings on our 
side for 2 full days. I have some definite convictions about the thrust 
of those hearings, and I feel confident that this committee, if and 
when—and I know it will—it examines this record, certainly will be 
well aware of the equity that is being raised by the representatives 
who will appear before you. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, let me say how much I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear here today, and I am confident that your wisdom 
will prevail to the great good of the country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement and letter follow.) 
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SrateMENT oF Hon. Cuirrorp P. Hansen, U.S. Senator From 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee, I appreciate, in light of your heavy schedule and the long list — 
of witnesses, the opportunity to appear before this Subcommittee and 
state my views regarding the new schedule of grazing fees for public 
lands. 

As a Senator, a member of the Senate Interior Committee, and a 
resident of Wyoming, I have a great interest in the action taken by 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 

I will not take up your time with many of the details involved in 
this issue. You will receive much well prepared testimony in the course 
of these hearings. However, I did participate throughout the two day 
hearings on the grazing fee increases held by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Public Lands. I would lke to state briefly the conclusions I reached 
as a result of those hearings. 

All of us recognize that today public lands are put to uses that were 
not even considered 50 years ago and that greater use is made of the 
Bubs lands as our population increases and our society becomes more 
mobile. 

The Stockman does not object to paying for the grazing use of pub- 
lic lands but he does feel that he did not receive a fair shake from gov- 
ernment when the new increases were put into effect. 

‘The central issue is whether or not a reasonable fee can be adopted 
without taking into consideration the cost of obtaining a permit to 
graze on public lands. I do not believe that the method of comparing 
grazing costs on public lands versus grazing-costs on private lands 
can be used to set a reasonable fee without including the grazing per- 
mit value in the computation of grazing costs on public lands. 

The Taylor Grazing Act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
set a reasonable fee. The act further states that “. .. the creation of a 
grazing district or the issuance of a permit pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act shall not create any right, title, interest, or estate in the 
lands.” The Department argues that a recognition of permit value in 
computing grazing fees would create a property right in conflict with 
the language of the Act. They also state that the transactions which 
have created the permit value have been among private individuals 
and hs the government has not received payment for any of the value 
created. 

It must be remembered that the Taylor Grazing Act stated one of its 
objectives as the stabilization of the livestock industry dependent upon 
the public range, and went on to require that a stockman, to be 
eligible to hold and own a permit, is required to own and control 
sufficient private land and water resources to provide for and sustain 
his livestock at such times as they are not allowed to graze on fed- 
erally owned land. This became known as the commensurability 
reairement. 

The need to own lands meeting the commensurability requirement 
resulted in the dollar value of the grazing permit being capitalized into 
the total ranch investment. This is a real cost to the stockmen. He paid 
more money for his land because it met the requirement and allowed 
him to graze his livestock on federal lands. 
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The administrative actions of the Federal Government encouraged 
the development of a permit value and the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Boyd Rasmussen, stated last week, “(in 1936) 
the Secretary of the Interior proposed a ten cent fee. The Department 
viewed this as a minimum acceptable fee and not a full value fee.” 
Therefore, the stockman received a benefit from grazing on public 
lands, and this benefit was valuable. To obtain a permit from a permit 
holder, it was necessary to compensate him for the benefit received. 
This system has been used for over 30 years. 

The grazing fees set by the Department over the years as well as 
statements by its officials led stockmen to accept the permit value. After 
all, it was necessary for the livestock industry to continue to operate 
under the system created by the adoption of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Before Senate hearings in 1963, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
John A. Carver, Jr. stated: “. . . values of commensurate property of 
public range users have adjusted to the present schedule of fees. An 
increase in grazing fees would, in effect, multiply the price already 
paid . The situation of the users has to be taken into account, and 
particularly the capitalized value of the Taylor Act priorities and fee 
levels. Raising fees without adequate consideration of this could result 
in confiscatory cL ioire s 3 

In the light of this history, T cannot abide by the government’s con- 
tention that the permit value developed as a result of private transac- 
tions and was not the doing of the government. 

In addition, it is hard for me to see how recognition of permit value 

as a cost of doing business can possibly create any right, title, interest, 
or estate in or to the lands which would not have already been created 
by numerous other government actions. The Department of Defense 
has recognized the permit value in the Engle Act of 1942. The Internal 
Revenue Service has included the permit value in determining taxes on 
estates. The FHA loans money to stockmen on the basis of grazing 
permit value. I assume that none of these actions have created ar ight 
in or to the lands. Otherwise, the new grazing fees, designed to reduce 
the permit values to zero over the next decade, would be a violation of 
constitutional due process. I am convinced that a recognition of the 
permit value in the computation of the grazing fee would not create 
aright in or to the lands either. 
Jn 1959, the Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-25, is cited as the 
reason for determining fees on a fair market value basis. How ever, that 
same circular stated that the charges “are to be determined by the applhi- 
cation of sound business management principles . . .” The grazing per- 
mit value developed as a result of sound business management prin- 
ciples encouraged by the actions of the Federal Government. It should 
be recognized as a valid cost under the terms of the Bureau circular. 
Circular No. A-25 was issued under the authorization of the Act of 
August 31, 1951. That Act called for a fee which would be “fair and 
equitable taking into consideration direct and indirect. cost to the 
Government, value to the recipient, public policy or interest served, 
and other pertinent facts .. .” Certainly the value to the stockmen in 
this case cannot be taken into consideration without recognizing the 
grazing permit value. 
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In 1966, the joint study by the government and the livestock 
industry was undertaken for the purpose of comparing non-fee costs 
of grazing on public lands with grazing costs on leased private lands. 
The 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey included the interest 
of the grazing permit value as a non-fee cost. However, as the Sur- 
vey results were received and a substantial fee increase was not indl- 
cated, the Departments informed the stockmen that the law would 
not allow the permit value to be considered in the computation of 
the new grazing fees. I am bothered by this action because the De- 
partments were aware of the Taylor Grazing Act and the Bureau 
of the Budget position long before the Survey was undertaken. Yet 
at no time prior to the Survey, while they enlisted the full coopera- 
tion of the stockmen, did they give any indication to the stockmen 
that the permit value would not be considered as a cost, and instead 
willingly included the permit value as one of the 15 cost items in the 
Survey. I cannot condone these departmental actions. 

If the 1966 Survey was weighted, it was weighted in favor of the 


government. There was no attempt to take into consideration the | 


ilifference between public and private lands. Specifically, I refer 
to the direct control which the individual has over private lands. 
Other costs were also excluded from the Survey, and I ask permission 
to insert in the record a letter from Mr. Walter C. Yose, Jr. of the 
LaBarge Roundup Association relating to those excluded costs. 

Let me close by saying that the Livestock industry, the stockmen, 
lending institutions, and numerous individuals have relied on the 
policies of the Federal Government over several decades in their 
transactions involving grazing permits. An increase in the grazing 
fee without recognition of this permit value can have a disastrous 
impact on the economies of public land States. This action will no 
doubt contribute to the migration of our rural people to the cities, 
and I need not mention the tremendous problems facing our cities 
today. It would be a grave mistake to implement a decision which 
ig Weel to aggravate those problems. The nation could not come out 
ahead. 

Therefore, I have written the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture urging further increases be withheld until 
the monumental study of the laws, rules, and regulations governing 
our public lands is completed by the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission, and the Commission can make its report in 1970. 

I thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to express my views 
here this morning. 


LABARGE, Wyo. : 
Senator CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CLIFF: I don’t know whether any of this work that I have done has 
done any good or not. 

We have not seen any report with the points mentioned by us. The lands 
that are public domain, are not near as good as private pasture and the quality 
of feed is not as good as private pasture. If it were, these lands would have 
been taken up by our grandfathers. 

It looks to me that for one million dollars we could have had a little more 
comprehensive report. Those of us that were questioned had to guess at many 
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expenses and have since noted that the expenses were higher than they realized 
that they were. 

Why is it that so many people think that we are getting something for 
nothing? Why is it that so many people ignore that we are part of the public 
when they talk about public lands? 

If this full raise goes through I hesitate to think what might happen to the 
small rancher. Studies by Dr. Delwin Stevens show that they are in real trouble 
already. We really do not feel that we have been subsidized on the public ranges 
as SO many people contend that we have. I remember a march on Washington by 
the cattlemen opposing subsidies on beef a few years ago. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will do something to rectify this great inequity 
that is being forced upon us. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER C. YOSE, Jr. 


LABARGE ROUNDUP ASSOCIATION, 
LaBarge, Wyo., February 21, 1969. 


To Whom It May Concern on Grazing Fee Increases: 


The members of the LaBarge Roundup Association feel that the Western 
Livestock Grazing Survey did not take every point into consideration. We feel 
that not enough study was given to the fee situation. Those surveyed in our area 
were not asked to give any information on the following points: 

1). Th permit price on the Bureau of Land Management is $14.41 and on the 
U.S. Forest Service is listed as $25.35. These two agencies do not recognize that 
these permits have value. However, the Bureau of Internal Revenue certainly 
recognizes that these permits have value and uses this value in computing the 
value of estates in assessing inheritance taxes. The statement was made to one 
of the permittees that what one arm of the federal government doesn’t recognize, 
the other arm does. Permittees use their permits as collateral in borrowing 
money. 

We do note that Senator Gale McGee entered an amendment to the Taylor 
Grazing Act that may change this situation. 

2). The Western Livestock Survey was taken in the spring of 1966 in our area. 
The facts given in that survey were based on the records of the users for 1965. 
The LaBarge Roundup Association records show that our expenses have risen 
46.5 percent since 1965. This cost increase is due in part, to the new range man- 
agement allotment program that we have entered into with the Bureau of Land 
Management. This program is new and very little is known on how much more 
it will cost the user. Our 38.8 percent cost increase on the U.S. Forest lands is 
due to the inflationary trend. 

3). It is noted that the survey did not take into consideration the pounds of 
beef produced on public lands versus that of private pastures. In checking our 
area the pastured are from 25 to 50 pounds heavier than those grazed on public 
lands. This is due primarily to the quality of feed produced on public lands. 
Tests conducted by the University of Wyoming show that in the first part of the 
grazing season the range grasses are very washy and contain very little nutri- 
ments. A cow cannot hold enough to feed her properly. 

4). We can see in no place where the percentage of calf crop was taken 
into consideration and private pastures were compared with public lands in 
the Western Livestock Survey. In our area, 70 to 75 percent calf crops are 
the rule on public lands and has been below 60 percent on adverse years. On 
private pastures this percentage consistantly runs 90 to 95 percent. This is due 
to the rough nature of public land in most cases, and again nutriment enters 
into the picture. A cow doesn’t breed back as well under the nutriments provided 
by public lands in the first part of the grazing season. 

5). We can see no place in the Western Livestock Survey where the differ- 
ence in the cost of breeding was taken into consideration. On public ranges 
most stockmen run 5 bulls to 100 head of breeding cows for a period of 4 years, 
or 1 bull for each 20 head of cows. On private pastures most operators use 
only 2 bulls to 100 head of breeding cows or 1 bull to each 50 head of cows. 
The average cost of bulls for commercial breeding purposes is $600.00 and his 
salvage value at the end of 4 years is about $200.00 on the market. The annual 
expenses per bull is as follows: 
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Feeding cost (hay,.grain, pasture, etc.) ~..1.-+-L-L++-+-+++-- ssa bee $114. 00 
Depreciation per yearo--—.-242222 2 a 100. 00 
Interest on money ‘invested.in bulls_tuit+-.li..2- 3u-44- sae 32. 00 
Death loss.at+5. percents ii lt 144-55 obese 2 5oe ee 30. 00 
Vet, cost... i 4_2--- 12. 00 

Total coSts- 12s nedtees dees eS eee EAS SEE a 288. 00 
Breeding cost per cow on public lands.—-._-++-i-4s-22 2 sth eu 14. 40 
Breeding cost per calf.on -public lands...+_..-424s-_-++-4 eee ee 20. 57 
Breeding cost per cow on,private landS:_..---3~_4__ 4 ee 5. 76 
Breeding cost per calf on, private lands..-~_.___-~--+_1--+-—- baa 6. 40 


The above figures are based on a 70% calf on public lands and a 90% calf 
crop on private lands. 

It should also be noted that the mortality rate on bulls on public lands is 
twice that of private lands. 

6). In past years, a great many reductions were made on public lands. These 
cuts increased demands for leasing private pastures thus forcing the price up 
on private pastures. 

7). The Western Livestocik Producer has to contend with wild game to great 
extent. In checking this we find that this amounts to 25 animal units on up on 
his private lands. Often this has been quite costly to the rancher. The Wyoming 
Fish and Game Department has fenced many stockyards of hay to help the 
rancher keep this cost down. To be fair, it is thought by some that some sort 
of credit could be given. We realize in part that this is a state problem. 

In conclusion we would like to point out that the great majority of the live- 
stock producers of the west are natural conservationists. We do not like 
to see the ranges pockmarked with indiscriminate oil locations and a hodge- 
podge of mining explorations with the resultant scars. We detest timbering 
that leaves piles of junk that are never cleaned up. We favor multiple use but 
with controls such as are placed upon us. Many reductions have been forced 
upon us by the inadept range managers and forest rangers. We have lived with 
these ranges for the most part all of our lives and we understand what they do 
in wet years and dry years. We have regulated our herds and grazing to meet 
the weather conditions which affect the range conditions. There is no livestock 
man who wants to destroy or harm the range where he runs his cattle or sheep. 
Controlled grazing has been proven beneficial to watersheds. 

We cannot understand why conservationist groups and others are so much 
against us. However, to be fully fair, a charge should be made to every rock- 
hound that heads for the hills in search of precious and semiprecious stones 
or arrowheads as should the man with the snow machine or the motorcycle or 
the sandbuggy and on down the list that would include almost everyone who 
heads for the hills for his vacation or outing. 

It just seems to us that more and more the government is really trying to kill 
off the small rancher and furmer with such things as higher interest rates and 
higher grazing fees while the price for his product he receives is quite low. 
I think that it is a tribute to the livestock man’s ingenuity to stay in business. 
Most of us are in the business because we love it. It certainly isn’t for the money. 
Believe it or not, it is quite a struggle to be in this business. 

We hope that Congress will take the points that we have presented into 
consideration and will help curb what we feel is unreasonable fee increases. 
The method by which it was forced upon us was not even fair by the democratic 
processes of government. 

Sincerely, 


WALTER C. YOSE, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Labarge Roundup Association. 
Mr. Baring. Senator, we appreciate your statement and your ap- 
pearance here. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Senator for his 
willingness to cooperate with us on the time element. 


Is this practically the same statement, Cliff, that you made in the 
other body? 
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Senator Hansen. Well, it is essentially—I should not say it is the 
same either, Chairman Aspinall. It does draw some conclusions that 
were not present in the statement I made before the other body. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Barine. Our next set of witnesses is—and these people will 
come up at the same time—Leonard Horn, chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee, Reuben Pankey, chairman of the Forest Committee, 
accompanied by William Helming, Director of Economic Research, 
American National Cattlemen’s Association; Harry Lee, president, 
accompanied by Karl Weikel, vice president, and Joseph Tudor, gen- 
eral counsel, Public Lands Council; Joseph Burke, chairman, Federal 
Lands Committee, accompanied by James L. Powell, president, and 
Edwin Marsh, executive secretary, National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Is it possible for all of you to get in there? If not we can call you for 
your testimony as the case may be. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD HORN, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC LANDS COM- 
MITTEE; REUBEN PANKEY, CHAIRMAN, FOREST COMMITTEE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM C. HELMING, DIRECTOR OF ECO- 
NOMIC RESEARCH; AND DR. DARWIN B. NIELSON, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Horn. Mr. Chairman, would you just like one of us, one group of 
us in at a time, then ? 

Mr. Barina. Very good. 

Mr. Horn. OK. 

Mr. Barrne. The first group then would consist of Leonard Horn, 
Reuben Pankey, William Helming. 

Mr. Horn. And we have Reuben Pankey here, the first gentleman, 
who is chairman of the Forest Advisory Committee for the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, Dr. Nielson, who is Professor of 
Economics of Utah University, and Bill Helming, Head of Economic 
Research for the American Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mr. Bartne. What we are trying to do is to get the testimony in first 
and then question the group as a group. 

Mr. Horn. OK. I would feel free to take probably 20 minutes of your 
time to make the statement and then have time for questions. 

Mr. Bartne. That will be all right. We are fixing the time so as to 
accommodate all three groups together. 

Mr. Horn. We will try to move along as well as we can, but we have 
quite a lot of testimony that we would like to bring up if we have the 
time. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Association organized since 
1898, is really the spokesman for the beef cattle producers and feeders 
throughout the Nation. We want you to know that we are speaking for 
a large group of people. The association is not objecting to raising 
grazing fees per se. However, we do thoroughly object to the whole 
structure and basis of the new grazing fee increases on Federal lands. 


The association and its membership also fully agree with the legal 
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objections to the grazing fee increases presented by the public lands 
counsel. ‘That group will follow us, Mr. Chairman, and give some legal 
aspects that I am sure that you folks would like to know. We are in 
full accord. I do want to mention that. You did call them in but they 
will follow us. 

Now, to the results and analysis of the 1966 grazing fee schedule. 
One, contrary to the statements by the Bureau of Land Management, 
the results of the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey failed to 
establish that average grazing fees on BLM lands should be increased 
from the current 33 cents per animal unit month to $1.23 per animal 
unit month, equivalent to approximately a 400-percent increase. In 
addition, this fee increase does not take into account the many tangible 
public benefits presently provided and paid for by the permittee at no 
cost to the genera] public. These public benefits are reviewed in the 
latter portion of this statement. 

The results of the study established that, based upon a comparison 
of all nonfee average grazing costs for Bureau of Land Management 
lands, an average fee increase of 10 cents per animal unit month or 
nearly a 30-percent increase, appears to be justified (33 cents per animal 
unit month to 48 cents per animal unit month). The study did not 
reflect most of the costs to the permittee of providing public benefits 
and we also have an attachment on public benefits and a comparison 
of all 15 individual cost items which were included in the study. 

Similarly, in contrast to the statements by the U.S. Forest Service, 

the results of the 1966 western livestock grazing survey failed to jus- 
tify any increases in grazing fees. The study established that Forest 
Service permittees on the average were paying full economic value for 
an animal unit month of forage in 1966. 
_ Cost data was obtained in 1966 from over 14,000 ranchers and Jend- 
ing institutions, comparing 15 nonfee grazing costs. The livestock oper- 
ators fully cooperated with the study. The 15 cost items to be included 
in the study, including the dollar market value of the grazing permit, 
were agreed to in advance by all parties involved. 

The study was conducted by the Statistical Reporting Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. However, the Bureau of Land 
Management and U.S. Forest Service arbitrarily omitted from their 
presentation of the study results the most important permittee cost 
item—the annual capitalized dollar value of the grazing permit. An 
equitable comparison of total public and private nonfee grazing costs is 
not possible without including the annual costs of owning and paying 
for a grazing permit. 

Thus, an average grazing fee for Federal lands administered by the 
BLM that would exceed 43 cents per animal-unit-month would be a mis-. 
representation of the costs and economic facts determined by the 1966 
western livestock grazing survey. An average grazing fee for lands 
administered by the Forest Service that exceeded the average 1968 
grazing fee also would be an outright misrepresentation of the facts. 

The grazing fees levied for 1969 and beyond as announced by the 
Federal Government do not recognize the annual capitalized value of 
the livestock grazing permit as a nonfee grazing cost, thereby distort- 
ing the facts, but allows the grazing fee on BLM and Forest Service 
lands to be adjusted annually by an amount equal to the increase or 
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decrease in private lease rates. This procedure would result in an 
increase and spiraling effect of grazing fees over a 10-year period of 
considerably more than the stipulated $1.23 per animal-unit-month— 
perhaps double this amount in 10 years. For example, if the average 
annual cost of the grazing permit is not recognized, thereby forcing 
its value to zero, the demand for private lease lands would substantially 
increase, forcing private lease rates considerably higher than current 
levels. 

An annual adjustment factor accounting for increases or decreases 
in both the private lease rate and the cost of the permit, used jointly 
with annual average livestock prices would be equitable and reason- 
able, and easily calculated by the Federal agencies involved. 

Current regulations and laws require that in order for a livestock 
operator to be granted a grazing permit he must have sufficient private 
land and/or water resources to sustain his livestock while they are not 
running on Federal Jand—the commensurability requirement. 'This, 
and other requirements by law and regulation, has forced the dollar 
market value of the permit to be capitalized into the total ranch invest- 
ment structure. As a result, the dollar market value of the grazing per- 
mit has been considered to be a nondepreciable, rancher-owned asset 
existing in perpetuity, like most ranches, even though the permit itself 
continually has been associated with a high degree of economic risk. 

The dollar market value, and the existence of a livestock grazing 
permit as a tangible asset, also is considered by the agricultur al lend- 
ing institutions as a key element in determining whether short, inter- 
mediate or long term credit will be extended to ranching operations, 
when Federal lands are to be used for grazing livestock. The reasons 
for this is that the dollar market value of the grazing permit repre- 
sents a major portion of the total ranch value, equity, and collateral 
position of the rancher. 

The dollar market value of the permit as a specific position of the 
ranch real property and cost of running livestock on Federal lands has 
_ been recognized as such by the Department of Defense, namely, the 
Engle Act of 1942; the Internal Revenue Service; the Farmers Home 
_ Administration ; ranchers being paid the market value of their permits 
by the Federal ‘Government when reclamation and similar projects 
have changed land use; and many other agricultural lending institu- 
tions throughout the United States which lend money to cattle and 
sheep ranchers. The capitalized dollar market value of the grazing 
permit is an important annual cost of doing business. 

There is a statement at the bottom. Darwin Nielson from the Uni- 
versity of Logan, Utah, was the author of some of the work that was 
done there which brought this out. They made quite a thorough study 
of this and we will have some testimony which we will want entered in 
the record to show some of these studies. 

A major portion of the current value of the livestock grazing permit 
has accumulated from the thousands of dollars invested in range im- 
provements on public and private lands by range livestock operators. 
Asa result of the Government change in grazing fee policy, range live- 
stock permittees will be forced to substantially reduce, and in many 
cases totally eliminate, commitments of private capital to various vital 
range improvement programs. The reason is simply because of in- 
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creased operating expenses and the fact that any security or protection 
of investment in the range improvements has been lost. 

The Government itself created the livestock grazing permit a num- 
ber of years ago, and has for years encouraged stockmen to develop 
these rangelands and establish economic ranching units, create new 
economic activity by using these range resources for livestock produc- 
tion, and to stabilize the range livestock industry and the many rural 
communities dependent upon it. 

The dollar market value of the grazing permit also is closely asso- 
ciated with such important economic factors as weaning weights; 
calving percentages and the general condition of the cattle and sheep 
running on Federal lands. , 

It was recognized and understood by all parties involved with the 
design and implementation of the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing 
Survey, that the foregoing important quality and economic factors 
could, and must be, reflected through the capitalized dollar value of 
the grazing permit as an annual cost of doing business. Otherwise, 
these and similar important cost and value factors would not have 
been reflected in the study. 

The value of the livestock grazing permit 1s affected and very closely 
related to the multiple-use concept. The average value of $14.41 per 
animal unit month in the case of the Bureau of Land Management 
lands brought out in the 1966 study would in most cases double or triple 
in value, if, for example, such a grazing permit gave the rancher in- 
oe the same privileges he enjoys on private lands; but such is not 
the case. 

I am going to skip number nine to save a little time and go to B, the 
Economic Impact of New Grazing Fee Schedules for Federal Lands. 

One. A net decapitalization, or loss in equity and real property of 30 

to 50 percent, would result to these range cattle and sheep operations, 
including a total loss in the market value of the grazing permit pres- 
ently capitalized into the total ranching operation. For example, such 
a reduction in real property values would result from the fact that 
the future market or potential buyers of these ranches could no longer 
justify paying what they have paid in the past for these ranches, 
simply because of the increased costs, reduced credit, increased eco- 
nomic risk, and so forth, that would result from nonrecognition of 
the grazing permit value. This situation is occurring now. 
_ A substantial loss in ranch equity, net worth, and increased operat- 
ing expenses, resulting from failure to recognize the dollar value of 
the permit as a cost of running livestock on Federal lands, would force 
many range livestock operators to liquidate. In turn, livestock-lending 
institutions involved would be forced to critically evaluate whether 
they could any longer justify extending further and/or additional 
credit to livestock operations dependent upon the use of Federal 
grazing lands. The ability of these ranches to repay their loans and 
maintain an economic unit has been reduced substantially. 

Forcing range livestock operators to liquidate by ignoring the dol- 
lar market value of the permit would also result in severe and adverse 
economic effects on many rural communities throughout the Western 
United States, who either are totally or largely dependent upon the 
economic stability and perpetuation of the livestock industry. This 
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grazing fee proposal would result in the loss of millions of dollars 
to local businesses and governments dependent upon a healthy and 
economically stable livestock industry. We will skip this importance 
of public benefits here, but there are many public benefits that do— 
and you folks do have a copy, and I think to save time we will drop 
the reading of that, but there are many public benefits that are very 
worthwhile, such as water development on the ranges and a number of 
these things, wildlife has doubled in numbers on many Western ranges, 
and we have this tabulated, that there is a doubling of wildlife num- 
bers, wild game birds, also roads for the hunters, fishermen, and rec- 
reation people to use. There are a number of benefits that have never 
been used. 

To summarize, the range livestock industry cooperated fully in the 
1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey by providing information 
needed to determine nonfee grazing costs from which the full economic 
value for an animal unit month of forage could equitably be deter- 
mined from the standpoint of the Government and range livestock in- 
dustry. Before the study, all parties involved agreed on the 15 sepa- 
rate cost items to be included in the study. They also agreed that the 
summation of these 15 cost items would serve as a reasonable and rep- 
resentative basis for establishing the full value for an animal unit 
month of forage. 

In addition, an allowance for the cost of public benefits provided by 
the rancher, and an equitable year-to-year adjustment factor to include 
the cost of the private lease and grazing permit and average yearly 
livestock prices must be taken into account. 

The industry is asking for no more than a complete and factual pres- 
entation and inclusion of all economic facts, including the annual 
capitalized dollar market value of the livestock grazing permit, public 
benefits and other factors which must be included and adhered to in 
any new or modified grazing fee formula or structure for 1969 and the 
future. 

The industry is willing, as previously stated, to accept an increase in 
grazing fees provided all costs and economic factors are included in 
their determination. 

For these reasons, the industry considers the grazing fees schedules 
for BLM and Forest Service lands presented in the January 14, 1969 
Federal Register totally unacceptable and unjustified, and a serious 
threat to the equity position, economic existence and continuation of 
those ranches dependent upon the use of Federal lands for grazing 
livestock. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope through prompt congressional and adminis- 
trative action that the current grazing fee schedules and policy will be 
changed in accordance with the discussion and reasons outlined above. 
Certainly, the Public Land Law Review Commission recommenda- 
tions are necessary in this context. 

We really do appreciate you folks taking the time to listen to us. 
You do not know how much we have appreciated having the oppor- 
tunity to come before you folks. We wanted to explain this. We are 
glad to answer all the questions we can. And I would like to ask both 
Bill Helming and Dr. Nielson to cover this for just a second from 
an economic viewpoint and we won’ttakemuchtime. 

Mr. Hetmine. Thank you, Leonard. 
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I would like to take this opportunity to cover several, or highlight 
several points that were brought out yesterday that we feel compelled 
to comment on. 

It was brought out that the impact that was apparent from the 
standpoint of raising fees would only amount to a 1-cent Increase in 
the price of livestock over the 10-year period. This may or may not be 
true. We have not calculated that. We suspect that it is a great deal 
higher. But the point we wanted to make was that from the stand- 
point of loss in equity and from the standpoint of loss of investment 
and structure, this is what is of great concern to the livestock industry, 
and that is what the real impact would be. It is not so much the fee 
increase. We, of course, object very much to the basis on which it is 
increased, but also the confiscation of real property. 

The permit itself as you know was created by the Government in 
the first place, and in order to have this permit the range livestock 
operator had to have commensurate property, private land, water, and 
to maintain and to build up these ranges. It has been the policy of the 
Government for years to encourage the development and management 
of these private ranges. And the only way this could really be done is 
through the ranch manager, through the commitment of a lot of capi- 
tal and management and time. 

It is going to be brought out here, but I just want to make mention 
of it, that we claim no right or ownership to the land, never have, and 
we do not today. 

The proposal that we are presently faced with, to save time here 
to get to one of the real main points, is in effect double taxation. The 
range livestock operator is paying for this permit, or he has already 
paid for it, and even if he is an original permittee, he still has a very 
real taxable dollar or an asset that has dollar-value. And so he has 
already paid for it. He has been paying for it. It is used in his collateral 
in his credit position and so on as previously mentioned, and now he is 
being asked to repay it all over again. 

Another thing that we feel is also deserving of further comment is 
the permit itself to a very high degree measures these variable factors, 
weaning weights, calving percentages. 

_ Let’s take for example the Forest Service. One might ask the ques- 
tion legitimately, why was the permit on Forest Service lands as 
reflected by the study $25 plus an animal unit month and $14.50 per 
animal unit month for BLM lands? 

Well, we all know that the quality of the forage is one factor, the 
weaning weights, the death loss and rate of gain, and so on, all are im- 
portant economic factors in determining the value of this forage. And 
the only way that this value, important economic value and variable 
can be reflected in any reasonable comparison of public and private 
cost 1s by the inclusion of the livestock grazing permit. 

Another very important aspect is that I want to make it absolutely 
clear that the range livestock industry entered the study 

Mr. Barine. The time is up, gentlemen. We have to divide the time 
with the three groups. 

Mr. Hermrne. I wanted to enter one thing in the record if I could. 

Mr. Barrne. All right. If you will read that one statement, 

Mr. Hetmrine. The last point was that the-—_ 
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Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, he can enter it into the record. He 
does not have to explain the point. 

Mr. Hetmine. OK. I will enter into the record copies of the ques- 
tionnaires that were used in the study which reflect the attainability 
— of the permit cost. 

Mr. Horn. And we would also like to enter this full statement into 
the record, of course. 

Mr. Bartne. That permission has already been given earlier in the 
hearing. 

Mr. Pankey. Mr. Chairman, I’d like to enter a statement from the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association into the record. 

Mr. Barrne. That has already been approved. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION PRESENTED BY 
LEONARD HORN, CHAIRMAN, ANCA PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE, WOLCOTT, 
COLO. 


My name is Leonard Horn of Wolcott, Colorado, and I appear here today as 
Chairman of the ANCA Public Lands Committee. I am a member of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, and owner of the V-Eleven ranch. I have had 
a Bureau of Land Management and a U.S. Forest Service grazing permit for 
many years. 

Accompanying me is Mr. Reuben Pankey, Chairman of the ANCA Forest Com- 
mittee, and a rancher from Truth or Consequences, New Mexico. Also with me 
is Mr. William C. Helming, Director of Economic Research for the ANCA, Denver, 
Colorado; and Dr. Darwin B. Nielsen, Professor of Economics at Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah. Mr. Pankey, Mr. Helming and Dr. Nielsen are very 
familiar with the structure and results of the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing 
Survey. We appear on behalf of many thousands of cattlemen to express our deep 
concern with the new grazing fee regulations published in the January 14, 1969 
Federal Register. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Association, created in 1898, is the spokes- 
man for beef cattle producers and feeders from throughout the nation. The Asso- 
ciation does not object to increased grazing fees, per se. However, we do thor- 
oughly object to the whole structure and basis of the new grazing fee increases 
on federal lands. The Association and its membership also fully agrees with the 
legal objections to the grazing fee increases presented by the Public Lands 
Council, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C., before this same hearing. 

The following objections are presented in summary form by the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association to the Bureau of Land Management and Forest 
Service regulations on grazing fees: 


A. RESULTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE 1966 GRAZING FEE STUDY 


1. Contrary to statements by the Bureau of Land Management, the results of 
the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey failed to establish that average graz- 
ing fees on BLM lands should be increased from the current 33 cents per animal 
unit month to $1.28 per animal unit month, equivalent to approximately a 400 
percent increase. In addition, this fee increase does not take into account the 
many tangible public benefits presently provided and paid for by the permittee 
at no cost to the general public. These public benefits are reviewed in the latter 
portion of this statement. 

The results of the study established that, based upon a comparison of all non- 
fee average grazing costs for Bureau of Land Management lands, an average fee 
increase of 10 cents per AUM, or nearly a 380 percent increase, appears to be 
justified (33 cents per AUM to 43 cents per AUM). The study did not reflect most 
of the costs to the permittee of providing public benefits. (Attached is a table 
showing the results of the study for grazing lands administered by the BLM, 
and a comparison of all fifteen individual cost items which were included in the 
study. ) dj 

Similarly, in contrast to statements by the U.S. Forest Service, the results of 
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the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey failed to justify any increases in 
grazing fees. The study established that Forest Service permittees on the average 
were paying full economic value for an AUM of forage in 1966. 

2. Cost data was obtained in 1966 from over 14,000 ranchers and lending insti- 
tution, comparing fifteen non-free grazing costs. The livestock operators fully 
cooperated with the study. The fifteen cost items to be included in the study, 
including the dollar market value of the grazing permit, were agreed to in ad- 
vance by all parties involved. 

The study was conducted by the Statistical Reporting Service of the USDA. 
However, the Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest Service arbitrarily 
omitted from their presentation of the study results the most important permittee 
cost item—the annual capitalized dollar value of the grazing permit. An equitabie 
comparison of total public and private non-fee grazing costs is not possible 
without including the annual cost of owning and paying for a grazing permit. 

Thus, an average grazing fee for federal lands administered by the BLM that 
would exceed 43 cents per AUM would be a misrepresentation of the costs and 
economic facts determined by the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey. An 
average grazing fee for lands administered by the Forest Service that exceeded 
the average 1968 grazing fee also would be an outright misrepresentation of the 
facts. 

The grazing fees levied for 1969 and beyond as announced by the federal gov- 
ernment do not recognize the annual capitalized market value of the livestock 
grazing permit as a non-fee grazing cost, thereby distorting the facts, but allows 
the grazing fee on BLM and Forest Service lands to be adjusted annually by an 
amount equal to the increase or decrease in private lease rates. This procedure 
would result in an increase and spiraling effect of grazing fees over a ten-year 
period of considerably more than the stipulated $1.23 per AUM—perhaps 
double this amount in ten years. For example, if the average annual cost of the 
grazing permit is not recognized, thereby forcing its value to zero, the demand 
for private lease lands would substantially increase, forcing private lease rates 
considerably higher than current levels. 

An annual adjustment factor accounting for increases or decreases in both 
the private lease rate and the cost of the permit, used jointly with annual aver- 
age livestock prices would be equitable and reasonable, and easily calculated by 
the federal agencies involved. 5 

3. Current regulations and laws require that in order for a livestock operator to 
be granted a grazing permit he must have sufficient private land and/or water 
resources to sustain his livestock while they are not running on federal land—the 
commensurability requirement. This, and other requirements by law and regula- 
tion, has forced the dollar market value of the permit to be capitalized into the 
total ranch investment structure. As a result, the dollar market value of the 
grazing permit has been considered to be a non-depreciable, rancher-owned as: 
set existing in perpetuity, like most ranches, even though the permit itself con- 
tinually has been associated with a high degree of economic risk. 

4. The dollar market value, and the existence of a livestock grazing permit 
as a tangible asset, also is considered by the agricultural lending institutions 
as a key element in determining whether short, intermediate or long-term credit 
will be extended to ranching operations, when federal lands are to be used for 
grazing livestock. The reason for this is that the dollar market value of the 
grazing permit represents a major portion of the total ranch value, equity and 
collateral position of the rancher. 

5. The dollar market value of the permit as a specific portion of the ranch real 
property and cost of running livestock on federal lands has been recognized as 
such by the Department of Defense, namely, the Engle Act of 1942; the Internal. 
Revenue Service; the Farmers Home Administration; ranchers being paid the 
market value of their permits by the federal government when reclamation and 
similar projects have changed land use; and many other agricultural lending 
institutions throughout the United States which lend money to cattle and sheep 
ranchers. The capitalized dollar market value of the grazing permit is an im- 
portant annual cost of doing business.’ 


1 Position Statement on Current Grazing Fee Issues and Problems, Darwin B. Nielsen 
and M. Keith Roberts; Department of Agricultural Economics ta ni i 
Logan, Utah ; Nov. 19, 1968. » UR Ste 
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6. A major portion of the current value of the livestock grazing permit has 
accumulated from the thousands of dollars invested in range improvements on 
public and private lands by range livestock operators. As a result of this govern- 
ment change in grazing fee policy, range livestock permittees will be forced to 
substantially reduce, and in many cases totally eliminate, commitments of private 
capital to various vital range improvement programs. The reason is simply be- 
cause of increased operating expenses and the fact that any security or protection 
of investment in the range improvements has been lost. 

The government itself created the livestock grazing permit a number of years 
ago, and has for years encouraged stockmen to develop these range lands and 
establish economic ranching units, create new economic activity by using these 
range resources for livestock production, and to stabilize the range livestock in- 
dustry and the many rural communities dependent upon it. 

7. The dollar market value of the grazing permit also is closely associated 
with such important economic factors as weaning weights; calving percentages, 
and the general condition of the cattle and sheep running on federal lands. 

It was recognized and understood by all parties involved with the design and 
implementation of the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, that the foregoing 
important quality and economic factors could, and must be, reflected, through 
the capitalized dollar value of the grazing permit as an annual cost of doing 
business, Otherwise, these and similar important cost and value factors would 
not have been reflected in the study. 

8. The value of the livestock grazing permit is affected and very closely related 
to the multiple use concept. The average value of $14.41 per AUM in the case 
of the Bureau of Land Management lands brought out in the 1966 Study would in 
most cases double or triple in value if, for example, such a grazing permit gave 
the rancher involved the same privileges he enjoys on private lands; but such is 
not the case. 

9. The regulations on grazing fees for federal lands administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management, presented in the FEDERAL REGISTER, January 14, 
1969, further misrepresents the facts and results established by the 1966 Western 
Livestock Grazing Survey by calling for a flat grazing fee versus.a variable fee. 
If the cost data is combined on a national basis, as it was by the BLM, then 
a flat fee perhaps can be statistically justified. However, if the cost data is broken 
down by state or district, there appears to be statistical evidence that a minimum 
of three or more separate fee levels is statistically justified. The high variation 
in the dollar value of the livestock grazing permit throughout the western states 
reflected by the study clearly shows that significant differences in range-carrying 
capacity and values do exist. Thus, a variable fee schedule would take into 
account these important economic differences, whereas a flat fee schedule will 
not. 


Bb. THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF THE NEW GRAZING FEE SCHEDULES FOR FEDERAL LANDS 
ADMINISTERED BY THE BLM AND FOREST SERVICE 


1. A net decapitalization, or loss in equity and real property of 30 to 50 percent, 
would result to these range cattle and sheep operations, including a total loss in 
the market value of the grazing permit presently capitalized into the total 
ranching operation. For example, such a reduction in real property values would 
result from the fact that the future market or potential buyers of these ranches 
could no longer justify paying what they have paid in the past for these ranches, 
simply because of the increased costs, reduced credit, increased economic risk, and 
so forth, that would result from non-recognition of the grazing permit value. 
This situation is occurring now. 

2. A substantial loss in ranch equity, net worth, and increased operating ex- 
penses, resulting from failure to recognize the dollar value of the permit as a 
cost of running livestock on federal lands, would force many range livestock 
operators to liquidate. In turn, livestock lending institutions involved would be 
forced to critically evaluate whether they could any longer justify extending 
further and/or additional credit to livestock operations dependent upon the use 
of federal grazing lands. The ability of these ranches to repay their loans and 
maintain an economic unit has been reduced substantially. 

3. Forcing range livestock operators to liquidate by ignoring the dollar market 
value of the permit would also result in severe and adverse economic effects on 
many rural communities throughout the western United States, who either are 
totally or largely dependent upon the economic stability and perpetuation of the 
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livestock industry. This grazing fee proposal would result in the loss of millions 
of dollars to local businesses and governments dependent upon a healthy and 
economically stable livestock industry. 


C. THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC BENEFITS 


The many public benefits currently supplied at no charge to the public by the 
rancher also must be taken into account before an equitable grazing fee base and 
structure can be formulated. Public benefits specified below, by and large, were 
not included in the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey. 

1. Range cattle and sheep operators using public lands, adjoining their private 
lands for grazing livestock, have allowed and provided public access across their 
private lands to federal lands for many years. Considerable time is spent by 
typical range livestock permittees giving directions to hunters, fishermen and 
others interested in crossing their private lands to gain access to the public 
lands. These same people often are provided water, car repair, use of a telephone, 
meals, ete., normally at no cost. 

2. Another specific and significant example of public benefits relates to the 
large amount of money and many hours spent by representative livestock per- 
mittees in building and maintaining roads on public lands at their own expense, 
in developing and maintaining water facilities, developing and increasing the 
quantity and quality of forage, etc. These and other factors not only increase 
the production potential for food and fiber, but also result in public benefits in 
the form of increased and easier access to both public and private lands; the 
availability of water for human consumption and wildlife, improved forage for 
wildlife, as well as substantially improving upon the watershed and federal 
land resource management. For example, the owners of grazing permits, also 
owning private lands, furnish from their private lands, free of charge, a large 
percent of the yearly water and forage required to sustain wildlife in the western 
United States. These public benefits generally were not taken into account in 
the 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey. 


SUMMARY 


The range livestock industry cooperated fully in the 1966 Western Livestock 
Grazing Survey by providing information needed to determine non-fee grazing 
costs from which the full economic value for an AUM of forage could equitably 
be determined from the standpoint of the government and range livestock in- 
dustry. Before the study, all parties involved agreed on the fifteen separate cost 
items to be included in the study. They also agreed that the summation of these 
fifteen cost items would serve as a reasonable and representative basis for estab- 
lishing the full value for an AUM of forage. 

In addition, an allowance for the cost of public benefits provided by the rancher, 
and an equitable year-to-year adjustment factor to include the cost of the private 
lease ee grazing permit and average yearly livestock prices must be taken into 
account. 

The industry is asking for no more than a complete and factual presentation 
and inclusion of all economic facts, including the annual capitalized dollar 
market value of the livestock grazing permit, public benefits and other factors 
which must be included and adhered to in any new or modified grazing fee 
formula or structure for 1969 and the future. 

The industry is willing, as previously stated, to accept an increase in grazing 
fees provided all costs and economic factors are included in their determination. 

For these reasons, the industry considers the grazing fee schedules for BLM and 
Forest Service lands presented in the January 14, 1969 FEDERAL RET7GISTER 
totally unacceptable and unjustified, and a serious threat to the equity position, 
economic existence and continuation of those ranches dependent upon the use 
of federal lands for grazing livestock. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope, through prompt Congressional and Administrative 
action that the current grazing fee schedules and policy will be changed in ac- 
cordance with the discussion and reasons outlined above. Certainly, the public 
Land Law Review Commission recommendations are necessary in this context. 

We appreciate, on behalf of the range cattle industry, having this opportunity 
to express our thoughts on the problems and severity of the new regulations. We 
ae forward, hopefully, to the positive and favorable action resulting from this 

earing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. 
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TABLE I.—U.S. FOREST SERVICE—AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY 1 


[Cattle] 

Average non- Average cost 
fee cost per —_ per animal unit 
animal unit month of 

month of running running 
livestock on livestock 
forest service on private 
lands 2 lands 

Item 
1. Annual capitalized market value of the grazing permit 2___..__..._.-________- pf a A ar bt or iain 
PEE TORIC SELL CLC Meee ee ee Oe eee ena sees PERRI ESD IU tbe ie UTS $1. 86 
SHEOSMUUIING Seen Pete RSC I Cet We erie lint. te. nuove 61 . 38 
MuancsOelarin nieces ters tio Il acoder ede os oe a ee etek ool eu i eee eee Ce 
IV Wi TES TWETA SY... 1 a al ng gr ola elie ie Pa aah 13 14 
Oe Moun ivescock to-dnd trom allotment... -~ 22" SA UO ee B33 . 24 
aarofanige: seems OFA TFOITReti itt cleo haves tga set. be ~47 .16 
DRsattin MananeCtine gweneh Bowe Fieeo. ods Biber e- $eels ee eee vet - copes Al . 85 
BmaTUMipareraumrromedlOrment: ee ee eee v4 a4] 
41 CLE te peeeretiong, gy teptaeshale eM abate Se MEL ark ole emma Rote Le Oe ole ELSE LER: . 04 . 07 
Diem Opcese trae) Ae AM oh iit fey. elle. megs PE). Di 4 23 .10 
Pee BHeNCONNIAINIOnANCC wecer! 9 _ 328 cee eee! oe tec cise ors aed aos 27 28 
SRE eCrIAIR TOU COMMER te ce ee eee ee Se ee 18 10 
Pe EVO MEneUerecmtuOns. 2) = > es SO LO EI AE Ae 419 . 02 
Poa Cihkencosisew Stes ort wits bowed: wm wells Leceiiiit od 4 12 
Terancosmpeimdglipalunic mont: soe ee ee ee eee 4.71 4,59 


1 Represents all national Forest Service lands in survey. 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on Forest Service lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was 
$0.51 per animal unit month for cattle. 

8 Capitalized at 4.5 percent, and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit which was, based 
upon the study, an average of $25.35 per animal unit month on a national basis (Regions I-VI). (The computation was as 
follows: $25.35  4.5=$1.52 (sic) per animal unit month.) 


TABLE Ii.—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT—AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH FROM GRAZING 
FEE STUDY! 


[Cattle and Sheep] 


Average nonfee 
cost per animal 


unit month Average cost 

of running per animal 

livestock on unit month 

bureau land of running 

management livestock on 

Item lands 2 private lands 

IGA DIFAIZEG GAZI SaDCKIMN IGS 2. pore het eR eee Fs che Bc of bo Pate tag dR SO [Sip ere gs 

PE TLOMLO ASCH ALE Meena eo Sec ee ce ee ee Oe Me pe eee ee ee en ee ee $1. 82 

SCOSE ANMatSe eee ee te SOLE SO i Os RU BOVE Oe .60 - 40 

AS Rssociationieds 212 -4ht 2 berspn mortar tor _ eh tt tends Speeet £04. seers biter 

MS COTE ne, a a a yo er. eee S1Ke) .14 

DeNOMINne IUeSIOCK sO and.acom alloument.........-.-...---.--..--. ---.-0 oe 5 Pal . 24 

PeeHeTGiN Gaaew ats aes ee PSE I IO OS AAG: eto .49 . 20 

BaSalthie-andHeedingiert: 1h wer ceo aenarint_sealerolia 2esarl & . 69 . 87 

SD GACR 2 BOLT OM All OLITIGN bere oe ere SA oh ce Serer end ote thw otic toa 31 . 28 

it eer es een ee ee ee bi) wt .07 
PleenOrsdss eee FIO. WOW SLND OR BAS OMe TERI th ale . 09 
12 shencermamtenahnoetwarrst bere: ad. Sligo th ccck eb odley ail et 21 ai 
SM AREER ARSC ANCA sh nal Si ne Seat cic EP eM seid cc Bese, & muy Ante Leo Seed t Tt 20 10 
MU CUCIUUMENOUBDIECIATIONS 0. toe ee te ae sil . 02 
POPULNeCUsis. ts tke OV RE OMIT PS Wee | VOT | MOORE .14 413 
MOtALeOSL NO animal unit MOM ons ee ee 4,20 4.63 


1 Represents all bureau land management grazing districts. ! 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on bureau land managementlands. The average grazing 
fee in 1966 was $0.33 per animal unit month. 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit which 
Was, based upon the study, an average of $14.41 per animal unit month on a national basis. (The computation was as 
follows: $14.41 x 6%=$0.87 per animal unit month. 
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STATEMENT OF THE NEW MeExiIcoO CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association appreciates the opportunity to 
present our views on grazing fees to this committee. We hope our remarks may 
help explain our problems and methods of operation, especially from the stand- 
point of New Mexico and other areas which enjoy yearlong use and are qualified 
for use on the basis of water. This condition is peculiar to New Mexico and Ari- 
zona and is in contrast to the seasonal use concept in use in other states. Permit- 
tees involved in yearlong operations harvest about one-third of all the animal 
unit months permitted on the Public Domain. Grazing of this type is generally 
referred to in terms of “cattle yearlong’ in contrast to the better understood 
land base, ‘‘seasonal use’’. 

Public Land grazing operations came about in a different way in the water 
base areas. These are areas of mild climate with a long growing season, very 
little rainfall and generally little or no natural water. Wells are deep, the water 
poor and in small quantity. The permits were set out on the basis of how far a 
cow or sheep could travel from year-round water, and the man who had developed 
the water received the area to graze that could be serviced from the water avail- 
able. Today, as the development process continues, it is not uncommon for a fully 
equipped well to cost $10,000. These wells run up to 1,000 feet in depth and will 
pump five gallons of water per-minute that is unfit for human consumption. 
Modern knowledge of geology and techniques of well drilling have been of little 
help in either finding additional supplies or decreasing the costs involved in ex- 
ploration and development. 

Development of heavy tractors and earth moving equipment has permitted the 
economical building of dirt surface “tanks” to catch runoff from thunderstorms 
when they come. We’ve found this type of range improvement most helpful ; how- 
ever, the storms are not dependable and it takes many tanks to have any cer- 
tainty of water. Most are and have been built by the permittees. Of course, we 
would feel most fortunate if wells strong enough to supply several tanks by use 
of pipelines could be found, and more fortunate yet if electricity is available to 
pump what is found. 

The water base permittee very frequently owns a very small proportion of the 
land he uses. He owns the homestead of 160 or 320 acres around his water, and 
as a matter of fact, the water is the only factor that ‘made the homestead pos- 
sible. He came West and settled and had the use of the surrounding Public Land 
for his livestock. This was one of the reasons for the passage of Expanded or 
Livestock Raising Homestead Act. The grazing permit has value because he de- 
veloped water, built facilities, and created a grazing operation where there was 
nothing useful before. Most of the allotments are individual rather than com- 
munity and are fenced. Each permittee is responsible for his operation and the 
condition of the range. He receives benefit from any range improvement work he 
does and the full consequences of any mistake. He owns litle land, but has a great 
investment in those improvements which make any grazing of the Public Land 
possible—and any use by wildlife, in many cases. Because wildlife benefits here, 
the public shares in benefits from these developments. 

Drilling of these costly wells is ridiculous to graze the two to four cows that 
could run on his homestead, but it is not so unreasonable to service the sixteen 
sections that will run from 100 to 160 cows. He will have another $10,000 in fence 
and as much as he can afford in tanks and other facilities. He also has a home. 
None of this is of any value at all unless someone can use it profitably—use it to 
support a family. The allotment is generally too far from town to allow the per- 
mittee to have supplementary income unless he can work for a neighbor who is 
large enough to hire help, but who is in exactly the same investment position. _ 

With this background in mind, the industry fully cooperated with the 1966 
Western Livestock Grazing Survey and we, in no way, wish to east doubt 
on the general validity of the survey or upon the Utah model. In fact, we wish 
to point to the testimony of Dr. Darwin Neilsen during the case of Pankey 
Land and Cattle Company vs. Hickel and Hardin in United States District Court, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, on February 18, 1969. He said, “Any interpretations 
oat rok sai vite than those based on the model render the study 
invalid.” Dr. Neilsen is the economist at Utah iversi ' 
the model and conducted the study. frame 

We do object to the validity of the method in which the fees were reached in the 
current rule making and to the projected fee. In view of Dr. Neilsen’s testimony, 
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we also object to the contention the fee is based on the study. The Bureau of 
Land Management Grazing Fee Analysis in its discussion of impact, is most 
misleading in regard to yearlong areas. It purports to show that some 23% 
of the New Mexico permittees have smaller than 100 AUM permits, and that, 
on the average, they would not be affected by the new proposals until 1974. 
Under the 1968 fees of $.33 per Animal Unit Month, 30 AUMs would be allowed 
at the $10 minimum. Translated into cattle yearlong, this is 2 and 1% cows, or 
to be practical, two cows. At the 1969 rate of $.44/AUM, this is 22 AUMs or 
short of two cows yearlong. At the 1970 proposed rate of $.53, it will allow 
one cow yearlong and another for six months or so. We submit that the only 
permittees not affected immediately will be those with “free use.” The term 
“AUM” is misleading when applied to yearlong conditions and the impact of 
the fees falls upon a greater number much sooner. 

The proposed fee schedule will have serious impacts upon conservation and the 
proper use of the range. If all economic factors remain in the same relationship, 
the increased fees will come directly out of the net income of the permittee, if 
any. His first consideration is a living for his family. The conditions of the last 
fifteen years have had all operators in an economic squeeze, and they have been 
forced to operate as economically as possible. Further cost increases will in- 
evitably lead to more pressure on the resources and less conservation work. This 
will be both because he cannot afford it and because he may reach the point 
that he no longer cares since he is not being considered by the Government. An- 
other impact that is equally important comes about in the stocking of the range. 
The yearlong areas have been traditionally cow-calf operations. The normal time 
of change in livestock numbers comes in the fall at weaning time. Range condi- 
tions are estimated and cows sold or added at this time. This is for several rea- 
sons. At the same time, the public benefits accrues from the same improvements. 

Yearlong operations depend very greatly upon the nerve and judgment of the 
operator. His livestock are on the range all the time. He must be able to guess 
how many he can run at any one time so that either the dry grass will last until 
some more grows, or he must not use up the growing grass so fast that he will not 
be able to winter his herd. His stocking rate has to be so adjusted and determined 
that he can run the greatest number of cattle, but at the same time not be in a po- 
sition of overgrazing. If he misses on his estimate of capacity, he can, for a time, 
buy feed to get along until he can adjust if he is too high. If too low, any grass 
that should have been grazed that is left in the summer is wasted and simply 
blows away. The stocking rates on the water base areas have been established by 
trial and error, and it is a genuine art to be able to do so. There is a rule of 
thumb in New Mexico that a section of land will carry one cow for each inch of 
rain that falls during the growing season. The general result is that the stocking 
rate is almost totally dependent upon rainfall. We operate on the faith that it 
will rain sometime. 

In the fall, the growing season is over and a reasonable determination of winter 
feed may be made. The cattle have been gathered to wean the calves and they are 
on hand and can be inspected. They are at their best weight and condition. Cow- 
calf operations have a number of risks, but one of the greatest is for summer rains 
to fail or to be very late. In this case the cows all have produced a calf, the winter 
feed is used up, and there is no new feed coming. Cows are at their weakest at 
this time and without green feed their milk production is falling off. Many a 
rancher in this position would like to cut down on his herd at this time but it is 
almost impossible to do so. Cows, if let alone and given some protein supplement 
will get along, but if they are gathered, crowded and put under the stress of being 
worked, they frequently are then too weak to stand up on the trucks in shipment. 
In addition, they are separated from their calves and frequently cannot identify 
them again. The result is a cow in the poorest condition possible at a time when 
there is little or no market for her, and a dogie calf which will die if he cannot 
find a mother. 

Many permittees have made it a practice to carry a few less cows and sub- 
stitute weaned calves to fill out the operation. These calves or yearlings are mer- 
chantable at any time and can be removed in an emergency. They are, however, 
less profitable than running cows. A practical rule is that 5 yearlings can be sub- 
stituted for 3 cows. Under past fee structures, the added cost in fees of making 
the substitution was not a controlling factor. (All animals over 6 months old are 
charged the same fee.) Under the proposed structure, the fees will be most signifi- 
cant and unless changes are made, it will pretty well prevent this practice of 
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substituting yearlings and will be detrimental to the range. It is an artificial 
barrier to good management practice and flexibility. 

We mentioned very briefly the factors which created the value of the grazing 
permits. This value is most important to the permittee, probably more so to the 
year-long operator than to the seasonal. To emphasize this, the year-long permittee 
owns very little land—generally only around his water, and the land he owns is 
seattered at random throughout the permit according to where the water has been 
found. The improvements on it are many times greater than could be justified by 
the carrying capacity of the private land. If, for any reason he should lose his 
permit or should the fees be so high as to make the use of the Public Land unprof- 
itable or uneconomical, he can use nothing. He would have to fence his private 
land in order not to be in trespass, and the cost of the fence alone would be far 
in excess of the value of the grazing. As fees rise, making the permit uneconomical, 
he can sell to a more efficient operator, but at some point in the rise of the fees, 
the next operator has to go out of business, and so on. The result is declining com- 
petition for permits and a decline in their value, until at the end, there is none 
to buy and the permit has no value. 

The main difference between the seasonal and yearlong position is that in the 
seasonal there is a land base which consists of a unit of private property capable 
of sustaining the permitted livestock for some portion of the year. It may well be 
farm land for the growth of winter feed. In such a case, there could be some 
residual value if the permit were unusable. It would, however, be only a fraction 
of the value of a going operation with the permit. The use of the permit is still 
governed by the same economic factors as in yearlong areas, and a fee increase 
which makes use of the permit uneconomical has the same result. ta -- 

Most of the studies of permit value have shown this value is dependent upon 
the value of whole ranch operations and fee levels have little influence, up to a 
point. The value of ranch operations is dependent upon the expectation of a profit, 
(the ability to support a family). This expectation is dependent upon the differ- 
ence between costs and returns. Current studies show that the average range 
livestock operation returns less than 2% on investment. Explanations of the fee 
study indicate that the ultimate proposed fee would constitute increase in the 
permittee’s cost of operation of up to more than ten percent. Unless the general 
economic position of the permittees becomes better in the next ten years than it 
has been for the past fifteen, it is easy to see that there will be very few still in 
business by the time the fee reaches its maximum. 

The stated purpose of the fee increase is to drive the permittee from the range 
if one is to understand the comments from both the Bureau of Land Management 
and Forest Service. The statement is that the permit value is of utmost. impor- 
tance—that it has come about as a result of fees being too low—it is a “windfall” 
to the permittees and the Government is entitled to “recapture” this value. (It 
completely escapes us as to the logic of how something that was never possessed 
in the first place can be recaptured.) This is to be done through setting a fee 
which is “equal to the full economic value of use’’.t Disposal “of the permit value 
per se is the most important aspect of the grazing fee issue”.? The same principle 
was discussed in several documents of the Bureau of Land Management with 
the NABC. 

The economic principle involved is based on the assumption that grazing can 
be carried on if the fee charged is the same as, or more than, the net value of the 
forage to an owner of land. If this were true, no owner would, under any condi- 
tion, operate his own ranch because he could receive the same return by renting 
it at no risk or management cost. The facts are to the contrary. In the long run, 
the lessee must have sufficient margin to cover risk and have reasonable expecta- 
tion of a profit or he will not operate as a lessee. 

Permit value has little relationship to fees within a certain range. Under re- 
cent economic conditions, fees would have to decline to zero or even below 
(subsidy) before the permit value would increase. On the other hand, due to 
the low profit margin of the permittees, it is doubtful that permit value can sur- 
vive more than half of the proposed increase. The principle here is that permit 
value is related more to the value of whole ranches. When the fees rise to the 
point of making the operation of least efficient permittees unprofitable, they 


f 1U.8. Forest Service, U.S. Forest Service Grazing Fee Program, Presented to American 
pi tt ae AA ae Speer eots, ORIALOTIS City, Oklahoma, January, 1968. 

-S. Forest Service, Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations on the 
Grazing Fee Issue, November 12, 1968. pinta co 
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sell out to the more efficient. As fees continue to rise, there is less demand for 
ranches having grazing permits, and due to less competition, the permit value 
declines. At some point there is no permit value simply because none will buy. 
The whole process of destruction of permit value will be hastened as those who 
finance permittees see a decreasing ability to repay loans and they will loan 
less and less, or refuse entirely. 

We feel certain that unless the proposed fee formula is changed to reflect a 
reasonable interest cost on permit value, the grazing on public lands is rapidly 
approaching an end. 

In this context, we find ironic the testimony of George Turcott before the 
Federal Court in Utah recently to the effect that the new fee structure will do 
more to stabilize the industry than anything else in that the permittees can say 
that they are paying full market value for the forage. 

We ask that you consider this matter and we thank you for the opportunity 
to present our position. 


Mr. Bartne. The next group of 
Mr. Horn. You didn’t ask any questions of us now. 
Mr. Barring. Questioning will occur after we get all the testimony 
in, so if you will just stay. 

Mr. Horn. Okay. 

Mr. Bartna. Harry Lee, president, accompanied by Karl Weikel, 
vice president and Joseph Tudor, public counsel, of the Public Lands 
Council. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY F. LEE, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC LANDS COUN- 
CIL; ACCOMPANIED BY KARL WEIKEL, VICK PRESIDENT, AND 
JOSEPH TUDOR, GENERAL COUNSEL, PUBLIC LANDS COUNCIL 


Mr. Len. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Harry 
Lee. I operate the Fernandex Co. ranch in San Mateo, N. Mex. I ap- 
pear here today as president of the Public Lands Council, a nonprofit 
corporation organized within the past 2 years. The Public Lands 
Council is composed of leaders of the organized cattle and sheep indus- 
tries in the Western States interested in the continued wise use and 
conservation of the Federal lands and forests and forests and the 
natural resources thereon. 

Sitting with me, back here, is Mr. Karl Weikel, vice president of the 
Public Lands Council and operator of the YK cattle ranch at 
Searchlight, Nev. Also with me is Mr. Joseph H. Tudor, our legal ad- 
viser, who was for many years assistant solicitor in the Department 
of the Interior until his resignation almost a year ago. 

We are here on behalf of the thousands of individual stock: men, 
beef and wool growers alike, represented in our council, to express our 
concern with an opposition to the new grazing fee regulations recently 
announced by the Department of Interior ‘and the Department of 
Agriculture. Our objections are in two main areas, which, though they 
are interrelated, differ somewhat as to the BLM lands and the Forest 
Service lands. And therefore, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to 
submit the full statement for the record; and, being basically a 

rancher, who, I think, is a true conservationist, T would like, then, for 
Mr. Tudor to make a brief statement on behalf of the council. 
Mr. Barrtne. Without objection, so ordered. - 
(The statement follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Harry F. LEE, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC LANDS COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harry F. Lee. I 
operate the Fernandez Company ranch in San Mateo, New Mexico. I appear here 
today as President of the Public Lands Council, a non-profit corporation organized ~ 
within the past two years. The Public Lands Council is composed of leaders of 
the organized cattle and sheep industries in the western states interested in the 
continued wise use and conservation of the federal lands and forests and the | 
natural resources thereon. | 

Sitting with me, back here, is Mr. Karl Weikel, Vice-President of the Public _ 
Lands Council :and operator of the YKL cattle ranch at Searchlight, Nevada. Also 
with me is Mr. Joseph H. Tudor, our legal adviser, who was for many years 
Assistant Solicitor in the Department of the Interior until his resignation almost 
a year ago. 

We are here on behalf of the thousands of individual stockmen, beef and wool- 
growers alike, represented in our Council, to express our concern with and opposi- 
tion to the new grazing fee regulations recently announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture. Our objections are in two 
main areas which though they are interrelated differ somewhat as to the BLM 
lands and the Forest Service lands. 


I. INTERIOR—-PUBLIC BENEFITS—REASONABLE FEES 


The new Interior regulations state that the grazing fee increase is required 
as the result of the Western Livestock Grazing Survey of 1966. In an earlier 
explanatory letter to Grazing District Advisory Board members, the Director, 
Bureau of Land Management stated : 

“The study and the various recommendations based on it have been the 
subject of numerous high level discussions among the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture and Bureau of the Budget which has taken a keen interest 
in this matter because of its Circular A-25 which requires Government agencies 
to charge the fair market value for Federally-owned resources. The purpose of 
the study was to secure definite economic information upon which to determine 
fair market value.” 

Any analysis of the Department’s “fair market value” adjustment in fees 
charged for grazing on lands in grazing districts must be made in the light of 
the requirements and limitations placed upon the Secretary of the Interior by 
Congress in the pertinent enabling legislation, as well as by the requirements of 
the Executive Branch acting through the Bureau of the Budget directives. 

The specific guidance and criterion given by Congress to the Secretary of the 
Interior in establishing fees for use of federal range is found in Section 3 of 
the Taylor Act as amended in 1947. Section 3 prescribes that the Secretary shall 
issue permits upon the payment anually of “reasonable fees” which shall con- 
sist of a range-improvement fee and a fee for the use of the range; and that 
in fixing these fees the Secretary “shall take into account the extent to which 
grazing districts yield public benefits over and above those accruing to the 
users of the forage resources,” 

Section 3 does not specify or define the “public benefits” to which it refers. It 
would include at a minimum, benefits to the public through enhancement of 
watershed, wildlife and recreation uses arising as a result of grazing district 
administration. With the growing emphasis on multiple uses and increasing 
involvement of permittees in the costly allotment management plans required in 
the use of federal range lands for grazing, there can be no. doubt that the “poublie 
benefits’ have been increasing in quantity and quality, not diminishing in recent 
years. This points up, we believe, a major defect or omission in the Secretary's 
proposal to increase the fees based on the results of the 1966 survey. Neither in 
that study nor separately on his own motion does it appear that the “public 
benefits” have been taken into account as a part of the fee-fixing process pre- 
scribed by statute for the guidance of the Secretary. 

The Secretary in the new regulation has indicated, in effect, that the “fair 
market value” criterion of Circular A-25 has superseded the “reasonable fee” 
and “public benefits” limitations of Section 3 of the Taylor Act. Cireular A—25 
itself recognizes the possibility that it would not apply in all situations. Thus 
Section 6 of Circular A-25 provides: 

“6. Changes in existing law. In cases where collection of fees and charges for 
Services or property in accordance with the Circular is limited or restricted by 
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provision of existing law, the agencies concerned will submit appropriate remedial 
legislative proposals to the Bureau of the Budget under the established .. . 
procedure . . 

We believe that the exception in Section 6 does apply to the grazing fee stand- 
ards and restrictions of the Taylor Act. In any event, there is enough of a 
departure from the statutory procedure to warrant our bringing this matter to 
the attention of your Committee. 


Il. THE 1966 GRAZING SURVEY—PERMIT VALUE 


The 1966 Western Grazing Survey was undertaken, in part, to help determine 
the value of the federal forage resource to the user. This was to be accomplished 
by measuring the difference between total costs of operation on comparable pri- 
vate leased grazing land and the total non-fee costs of operating on the federal 
lands, National Forest and BLM range. As originally designed and understood 
by the livestock industry, the so-called “permit value’ factor was included as 
one of the fifteen cost variable factors to be studied. Its inclusion in the study 
as a cost of doing business is in conformity with sound economic and legal prin- 
ciples and consistent also with the federal policy that the resource users be 
afforded equitable treatment. 

It was only when tentative results of the survey led to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that, based on all of the fifteen factors studied, permittees running livestock 
on Forest Service lands presently were paying, on the average, more than full 
market value for an AUM of forest forage, that the agency exhibited a change of 
heart and of direction. Similarly, as to BLM lands, the studies showed that the 
non-fee cost of operation on public lands was 48 cents less than the total of 
similar costs on private lands; and that the permittees who were then paying 
33 cents per AUM of federal range forage should be paying an additional 10 
cents, for a total of 48 cents an AUM, to put them on a parity with private lease 
costs, thus reaching the “fair market” level as requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The two Departments, without justification, in our view, eliminated the permit 
value factor from the 1966 Survey results and arbitrarily arrived at the conclu- 
sion that $1.23 per AUM represented the difference in comparable costs of grazing 
on private lands versus public lands. The alleged reasons for exclusion of the 
“permit value’ factor are not easy to follow. The Interior Secretary erroneously 
equated permit value with a purported rancher claim to a proprietary interest in 
the public lands. 'The Secretary of Agriculture, on the other hand, stated that 
governmental policy as established in Budget’s Circular A—25 “precluded a mone- 
tary consideration in the fee structure for any permit value that may be capi- 
talized into the permit holder’s private ranching operation.” 

We find nothing in ‘Circular A—25 that can be interpreted as applying, directly 
or indirectly, to the concept, ‘‘permit value.” In fact that economic concept did not 
arise or come into use until after the issuance of Circular A—25 in 1959. The policy 
established by the Circular, however, directs that a fair market value be obtained 
for all services and resources provided the public “through the establishment of 
reasonable fee charges, and that the users be afforded equitable treatment.” The 
Circular does not spell out how “fair market value’ is to be determined nor desig- 
nate the factors to be included or omitted. 

Whatever the theoretical concept may be, the term ‘permit value” in our view 
may be thought of as applying to the special qualities or attributes of “priority” 
and “‘commensurability” inherent in the underlying base property (land or water) 
dependent upon continued use of federal range to constitute an economic ranch- 
ing unit. These special qualities, under Forest Service regulations and under the 
Taylor Act, are required as a condition preceding and are given recognition in the 
form of preference or entitlement to available grazing privileges, superior to that 
of a competing rancher-applicant seeking the same federal forage but whose pri- 
vate base lands do not possess one or the other of these special attributes. 

When it comes to leasing comparable private lands for the forage resource 
thereon, the prospective lessee generally is not required by the private landowner, 
as a precondition to obtaining a lease, to own or possess base land with either 
priority or commensurability. Therefore the private lessee seeking to establish an 
economic unit is not required to invest additional funds in lands containing these 
special attributes or values. In short, his costs of doing business utilizing private 
lands are, to that extent, less than the comparabie cost would be if he sought to 
qualify for federal forage. 
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In this concept, then, the federal grazing permit or license, BLM and Forest 
Service, may be viewed as the document that acknowledges and gives recogni- 
tion. (in the form of grazing privileges measured in AUMs), to the preference 
attributes of the associated base property. It is this preference to available fed- 
eral grazing privileges that has a value in the market place to a rancher seeking — 
the use of federal forage, over and above the value of the bare private land — 
itself; it is bought and sold and has a measurable dollar value. It is a legitimate 
and long-recognized economic asset that is inheritable, transferable, taxable and 
frequently serves as additional security for a loan. 

It is this incremental value, based on additional investment, which is capital- - 
ized into the value of the particular private ranch. Since an applicant for federal 
grazing privileges, generally cannot obtain them unless he has the required kind 
of dependent base property in support of his application, the necessary additional 
investment (permit value) is properly a cost of doing business on federal land, 
at least for the narrow comparative cost purposes of the 1966 study. ) 

The recognition of permit value, in our concept, is far removed from consti- 
tuting a claim to a proprietary interest in public land; it does represent an addi- 
tional and required cost to the permittee seeking federal grazing privileges. The 
factor should be restored to its rightful place as one of the recognized cost items 
in the 1966 study, so that an equitable “fair market value” may be truly deter- 
mined. We share the feeling of most western stockmen that the results of the 
1966 Grazing Survey were deliberately perverted to achieve the results desired 
by the Bureau of the Budget, namely an eventual substantial increase in grazing 
resource revenues. For BLM, for example, the fees would climb to $14.5 million 
from the $3.8 million in 1968. 

The western livestock industry, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is a marginal 
earner at best. It has been reported that. on the average, cattle ranchers realized 
2.0 percent and sheep ranchers 2.6 percent return on their investment: some of 
the larger more efficient producers may earn between 4—5 percent, while at the 
other extreme the smaller, less efficient producers receive 1 percent or even nega- 
tive return on their investments. The new regulations prescribe an automatic 
cumulative annual increment in fees over the next ten years. What will be the 
economic impact on the user, of these upward adjustments in fees? This has been 
expressed by the Forest Service in these words: ‘Where grazing permits have 
acquired value, the immediate effect of an upward adjustment in fees would be 
an increase in costs of production and a corresponding reduction in ranch income. 
The longer-run effect of increased fees would very likely be a reduction in the 
value of permits resulting in disinvestment and capital losses. This, in turn, 
would have an impact on ranch values, the credit position of grazing permittees, 
and on lending institutions holding mortgages on ranch property.” 

Such an officially-anticipated drastic impact on ranchers hardly squares with 
the intent of Congress “to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the 
public range,” as enunciated in the Taylor Act: nor does it conform to the 
policy. repeated in the Forest Service regulation, that “the users be afforded 
equitable treatment.” A number of lending institutions doing business with 
western ranchers have already reacted unfavorably to the announced long-term 
fee schedules. One such Farm Credit board warned that the increase in grazing 
fees “will add substantially to the annual operating costs of ranchers being 
served by Federal Land Bank Associations and Production Credit Associations, 
resulting in even narrower margins of operating income, or increasing operating 
losses now being suffered by many such ranchers. Such inereased costs and the 
adverse effect on operating margins may also adversely affect the credit quality 
of loans held by farm credit banks and associations.” r 

Your Committee knows, I am sure, that grazing fees are not the onlv cash 
outlays that ranchers expand on the federal lands. I have previously mentioned 
allotment management plans, the more intensive land management programs and 
the accelerating multiple use of the natural resources on or in these lands. Range 
management programs are planned and carried out by the agencies in cooperation 
with grazing permittees. Permittee investment takes many forms, including 
deferred livestock grazing use to facilitate an improvement project, also con- 
tributions in time, materials and labor in addition to cash. The Forest Service 
for example, has stated that in recent years its permittees have invested approxi- 
mately $1 million annually for range improvements on the National Forests and 
National Grasslands alone. A comparable figure, I am sure, is true for private 
rancher funds expended to improve the BLM range lands. 
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The Report of the Interdepartmental Grazing Fee Committee (1967) stresses 
the advantages to the general public arising from these rarely-acknowledged 
private expenditures. The report states: 

“Over the years [agency] policies and programs have recognized that suc- 
cessful administration and management of public grazing resources depends to a 
large extent on user cooperation. It has also been recognized that grazing 
permittees make a significant financial contribution to resource Management 
over and above actual investments in improvement programs; and that manage- 
ment and improvement of the range resources yields benefits in terms of improved 
soil and forage conditions, wildlife habitat, recreation and watershed values, 
in addition to increased livestock use. Permittee contributions are in terms of 
costs of managing livestock on public ranges, maintenance of improvements, 
and other cooperation efforts not usually required on similar private grazing 
lands. Continued cooperation of this nature is essential to [agency] land man- 
agement programs.” 

Mr. Chairman, the western rancher knows that he must not look back yearn- 
ingly to the conditions that prevailed two or three decades ago in the livestock 
industry, even though the current price he receives for his product has not 
shown much advance since then. He knows that he must be prepared to pay his 
full and fair share for the federal forage resources that he needs for an eco- 
nomic grazing operation, just as he expects that the users of other resources, 
timber, minerals, recreation and the like shall pay for their uses. 

The Public Land Law Review Commission has been engaged in an intensive 
study of the impacts and interrelationships.of public land uses, now and for 
the future, including grazing forage use. Its report and recommendations, due 
in 1970, will be of great value for the understanding and guidance of the Con- 
gress, the Federal agencies, the many land users, and the American public 
generally. 

We believe that the present heads of the two Departments, Interior and 
Agriculture, can and in all good conscience should suspend or delay those por- 
tions of the new regulations which set automatic fee increases beginning in 1970 
and thereafter. We know that the Congress in line with its over-view responsi- 
bilities for agency operations will give prompt and full consideration to the 
recommendations of the Public Land Law Review Commission, as well as to 
the views and needs of the land using industries. We look to this Committee 
and to the Congress in due course to provide updated legislative guidelines re- 
lating to grazing fees, tenure, access, compatible uses and the many complex 
issues affecting the future of the western livestock industry and of the local 
communities of which it is a vital part. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express our thinking on the problems arising 
from the new regulations. We look forward hopefully to the results of this hearing. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Tupor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH TUDOR, GENERAL COUNSEL, PUBLIC LANDS 
COUNCIL 


In a statement made before the Senate Public Lands Subcommittee 


during the 1963 grazing fee hearings, the then Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, John A. Carver, Jr., said: 


Particularly I have pointed out Bat both the private system and the lot 
costs tend to be capitalized into the base property or into other values taken 
into account when ranches are bought or sold. Taylor rights have a value 
as any rancher or cattle country banker will tell you. 

This was consistent, Mr. Chairman, with Mr. Carver’s earlier 1962 
statement made in an ” address to the national advisory board council 
discussing various principles to serve as guidelines for grazing fee 
increases. He cited the following as one of the pertinent principles. 


No. 2. The situation of the users has to be taken into account and particularly 
the capitalized value of the Taylor Act priorities and fee levels. Grazing fees— 
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Said Mr, Carver— 
without adequate consideration of this could result in confiscatory action. 
In speaking of guiding principles for setting grazing fees, permit 
me to quote a statement made by the Chief, Forest Service, to the 
American Society for Range Management in 1967. 


I feel strongly that in applying this new knowledge in setting grazing fees— 
That is the 1966 survey 


we should be weighing rural economic needs, community stability, tenure of 
ranch ownership, and other factors. In other words— 


Said the Chief— 


I believe that the level of grazing fees should be tailored to fit regional or 
special situations and tempered to reflect much more than simply the generation 
of revenue for the Treasury. 

And this was in 1967. , 

If I may continue for a moment or two, Mr. Chairman, Secretary 
Freeman’s regulation published January 14 attributes the reason for 
nonrecognition of permit values, however that term may be defined, 
to Government policy as established in Budget Circular A-25, even 
though the circular does not use the words “permit value”; nor does 
it spell out just how fair market value is to be determined, what fac- 
tors are to be considered, or what factors are to be omitted. 

Yesterday, we heard the Chief, Forest Service, say they could not 
recognize permit value because to do so would in some mysterious man- 
ner not explain to us how to convert grazing privileges into grazing 
rights. And this legal assessment, Mr. Chairman, was made by Forest 
Service without benefit of legal counsel, as they told us. 

The Bureau of Land Management and Secretary Udall in a letter 
to the chairman of the full committee in December 1968, also without 
aid of legal counsel said that Interior could not give recognition to per- 
mit values because again in some unexplained manner to do so would 
create a proprietary interest in the public lands contrary to the pro- 
hibition of section IIT of the Taylor Act. 

As a longtime working lawyer in the field of public land law, I 
know that real property rights cannot be created particularly as 
against the United States in any such offhand manner as allowing 
or disallowing a remote business cost factor in an economic study. I 
am aware of no legal or for that matter policy inhibition that would 
prevent the departments from recognizing permit value if they have 
the will to do so. 

Let me reassure this committee and my former colleagues in the Fed- 
eral agencies that there is no hidden design. 

I have here a statement, Mr. Chairman, by the representatives of 
the organized Western Livestock Industry, the National Cattlemen’s 
Association, the National Wool Growers’ Association, the Public Lands 
Council here today, which I am authorized to make. 

The Western Livestock Industry disavows and denies any intent or 
desire to claim or assert as against the United States directly or indi- 
rectly any proprietary interest in or to the public lands or national for- 
est lands purportedly arising out of the recognition by the Federal 
agencies of “permit values” as a cost factor in any comparison of costs 
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of using or grazing on the public lands compared to private lands, as 
in the 1966 western livestock survey, except as to any rights arising 
under the public land laws of the United States in the same way as they 
would apply to all other citizens. 

In the effort to seek equitable treatment as is provided both in the 
1951 act and in Circular A-25, as you will recall, the industry comes to 
this committee and asks its aid in obtaining the equitable treatment 
that has been assured to us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrne. Thank you very much. 

Now, let’s see, group 3, Joseph Burke, chairman of the Federal 
Lands Committee, accompanied by James L. Powell, president, and 
Edwin Marsh, executive secretary, National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

You may proceed, gentlemen, go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. BURKE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL LANDS 
COMMITTEE; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES L. POWELL, PRESIDENT, 
AND EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


| Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Joe Burke, a sheep producer residing in Casper, Wyo., and I am 
appearing here before you today as chairman of the Federal Lands 
Committee of the National Wool Growers’ Association. Sitting with 
me are the president of that organization, James L. Powell of Fort 
McKavett, Tex., and the executive secretary, Edwin E. Marsh of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Since the large witness list requires that we limit our oral presenta- 
tion, I will summarize our written statement and would request that 
the complete statement, together with exhibit A at the back of the 
statement, be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Bartne. Permission has already been given for this. 

Mr. Burke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1966, the livestock industry agreed to cooperate fully in a study 
to be conducted by the Statistical Reporting Service and agreed to 
abide by the outcome of that study if all cost factors were used in 
comparing grazing costs on public versus comparable private leased 
lands, including the cost factor of the capitalized value of the grazing 
permit. We believe in paying fair market value for forage resources if 
that value is arrived at in a fair and reasonable manner. 

As has been brought out in this hearing, the special grazing fee 
committee of the National Advisory Board Council also recommended 
unanimously in December 1968 that this cost factor be included. This 
council is composed not only of grazing interests, but of other principal 

juser groups as well, including wildlife. If fees had been set on this 
basis, then we would agree that they were reasonable, as required by 
\the statute governing the setting of grazing fees; namely, the Taylor 
|Grazing Act. By the same token, 1f fees had been set on the above 
| basis, we would also agree that they reflect fair market value. We main- 
tain that permit value was established when the Taylor Grazing Act 
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set up commensurability as a requirement to obtain a permit or a lease 
on public lands. The investment in commensurate ranch property is a. 


cost the livestock producer must bear to secure a permit. The Federal 
erazing lands and the private ranch lands form an economic unit and 


are inseparable. In most cases either would be worthless without the’ 


other. 
Recent Federal Government studies show that BLM and Forest 
Service graziers are realizing a net return on their investments of only 


2 to 2.5 percent, and even less, In fact, my own State of Wyoming is: 
one where the return is even less. In 1968 return on investment from) 


sheep ranches in Wyoming was 1.28 percent. This is shown in exhibit A 


attached to our statement and entitled, “Economic Impact of a Rise: 


in Federal Grazing Fees,” which is an analysis of the Wyoming sheep 
industry prepared for us by the division of agricultural economics 
of the University of Wyoming. Using the same cost figures In a projec- 
tion, this study shows also how this 1.28 percent return on investment 
would be lowered 5 years from now, in 1973, when less than one-half 
of the announced grazing fee increase is scheduled to be in effect. The 
grazing fee increase due by 1973 would lower the rate of return on 
the investment in Wyoming sheep ranches from 1.28 to 1.03 percent for 
the State asa whole. 

And on page 5 of exhibit A attached to our written testimony the 
following statement is made: 


If one were to prepare a budget for 1978 when 100 percent of the fee increase 


is in effect and if one were to assume income and all costs except Federal grazing — 
as constant, the results would be more than double what they have been shown by > 
the 1973 budget. In other words, the rate of return to owner’s equity was 1.03 per- | 
cent for the State of Wyoming in 1973. In 1978 this percent return on owner’s 


investment would be 0.65 percent. 


In southwestern Wyoming, where there are large acreages of BLM 
lands, it would, of course, be even less. 

Wyoming has the largest sheep population of any of the Federal 
lands grazing States and sheep production in Wyoming is typical of 


production in many areas of the West. The economic studies set forth | 


in exhibit A certainly indicate that the new fee schedule implemented 
by the two former Secretaries is beyond the ability of the graziers to 
pay. Certainly the rates must be held at levels within the reasonable 
ability of the stockmen to pay if the public grazing resources are to be 
utilized in a worthwhile manner in anyone’s interest—including the 
public interest—and if these resource values are to be utilized by be- 
ing Ae Into food and fiber and to pass beneficially from hand to 
rand, 

Furthermore, we maintain that the policy laid down by the Bureau 
of the Budget for determining charges for Government resource is not 
applicable, at least in the case of forage resources of BLM lands. The 
reasonable fee provision of the Taylor Grazing Act is still applicable. 

In view of the economic impact that this fee increase will have not 
only on livestock permittees grazing on Federal lands but also on many 
communities in the western public lands States whose economy is de- 
pendent primarily on the livestock industry—the industry that pro- 
vides the taxes to build roads, schools, and other necessities—we 


strongly urge that the Secretaries of Agriculture and the Interior - 
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suspend the fee increase and hold it in abeyance pending congressional 
investigation and also pending completion of the grazing fee study 
now underway by the Public Land Law Review Commission. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF M. JOSEPH BURKE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL LANDS COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, ‘SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is M. Joseph Burke. 
I reside in Casper, Wyoming. I own and operate a ranch, raising principally 
lambs and wool from my flock of 6500 breeding ewes. I also raise some cattle. I 
own about one acre of ranch property for each acre of Federal land on which I 
operate. The private and Federal lands are intermingled and they are completely 
dependent on each other for a ‘successful grazing operation. 

IT am also chairman of the Federal Lands Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association and I am appearing before you today to present testimony 
in behalf of the members of that organization. ‘Sitting with me today from the 
National Wool Growers Association are the President of the organization, James 
L. Powell, who is a sheep rancher from Ft. McKavett, Texas and the Executive 
Secretary, Edwin E. Marsh of |Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The National Wool Growers Association has its principal membership in a 
23-state area where 85 to 90 per cent of the nation’s sheep, lambs and wool are 
produced. This 23-state area of our membership includes all of the Federal Lands 
states of the West, which are the principal areas for livestock grazing on both 
Bureau of Land Management and National Forest lands. The National Wool 
Growers Association was organized 104 years ago and is recognized as the spokes- 
man for the sheep farmers and ranchers of the United States. 

At our 104th Annual Convention held in San Francisco, California, on January 
15th to 18th of this year, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“30. Grazing Fees.—The Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest 
Service have now imposed an unreasonable and premature increase in grazing 
fees on Federal lands that does not take into consideration the cost of the permit 
itself which has a historically recognized capitalized value. This new fee schedule 
is to go into effect before the new Congress has an opportunity to review the 
changes; therefore, we request that this grazing fee increase be delayed until 
| the new Congress shall have the privilege of reviewing the fee schedule and 
} public hearings held in the areas affected and until the Public Land Law Review 
| Commission has made its final report to Congress. 

“This protest is based upon the premise that the conclusions arrived at by 
| the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture were erroneous because of the 
omission of some of the cost factors brought out in the cooperative 1966—67 
grazing fee study, particularly the omission of the capitalization of the value of 
the grazing permits. 

“31. Permit Costs.—A comprehensive study has been made by the Bureau of 
Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service, in conjunction with the live- 
| stock industry, to compare the cost of our operations on private lands to the 
| cost of operating on public lands. Cost of purchase or investment cost of the 
permits was included in the study. The capitalization of the investment is a 
cost of operating on the public lands. 

“We request, in view of these facts, that the Bureau of Land Management 
} and the U.S. Forest Service grazing fees be determined by including in the 
| eost of operating on public lands, a capitalization of the value of the permits 
| at 6 per cent.” 

In 1966 the livestock industry agreed to cooperate fully in a study to be con- 
| ducted by the Statistical Reporting Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
{ culture to determine the relationship between costs of grazing on Bureau of 
Land Management and National Forest lands and costs of grazing on compar- 
able private leased lands. Some growers were reluctant to go into this study 
because of significant and somewhat irreconcilable differences in grazing by 
permit on Federal lands and grazing through leasing arrangements on private 
lands. Nevertheless, livestock growers cooperated to the fullest exitent on 
this study, which involved 15 non-fee cost items. 
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Following completion of the study and as soon as the tentative results were 
available, they led to the inescapable conclusion that permittees grazing on Forest 
Service lands were already paying, on the average, at least full market value 
for an animal unit month (a.u.m.) of forage. The Forest Service apparently 
realized that if they were going to justify an increase in the fee they would 
thave to change signals. The BLM apparently felt a change in signals was neces- 
sary when the tentative results of the SRS study showed that a 10 cents per a.u.m. 
‘increase for Federal range forage would place their permittees on a parity with 
private lease costs on comparable lands. Apparently the Bureau of the Budget 
and the two Federal agencies involved wanted the study to show the justifica- 
tion for much higher fees for attaining “fair market value”. 

Therefore, out of the 15 cost factors involved in the study a decision was 
obviously made that the capitalized value of the grazing permit as a cost 
factor for grazing on government lands would be eliminated as one of the cost 
items. Former Secretary of the Interior Udall justified the disallowance of this 
cost factor by equating “permit value” as denoting a proprietary interest in the 
public lands, which he said is prohibited by Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. Former Secretary of Agriculture Freeman said Bureau of the Budget Cir- 
cular A-—25 would not permit including the capitalized value of the permit as 
a cost item although we fail to find any such restriction in the circular. 

Perhaps at this point, in an effort to solve the difficulty and controversy be- 
tween livestock graziers and the Federal agencies, we should define our con- 
cept of “permit value”. One major difference between grazing on Federal lands 
and leasing private lands is the fact that before any livestock producer can 
secure a permit to graze on Federal lands, he must qualify with definite com- 
mensurability requirements. In some cases where Federal lands are leased under 
Section 15 of the Taylor Grazing Act, the Federal lands and the deeded lands 
are so intertwined and interwoven that they are completely dependent on 
one another and the operator may be grazing on both the year-round. A graz- 
ing permittee operating under Section 3 of the Taylor Act must possess suf- 
ficient private range land and/or water to cary his livestock during those 
months of the year when the animals are not grazing on the Federal lands. 
He is also required to have a preference right based on prior use because gen- 
erally the Section 3 forage is inadequate for all users. There is no such com- 
mensurability requirement for leasing private grazing lands. 

Many of the Federal lands, especially desert areas, would lie idle and would 
be worthless if it were not for the private ranch properties and stock water 
to make a year-round livestock operation possible and certainly livestock have 
to be fed and watered during all 12 months of the year. In order to qualify 
for a grazing permit on the Federal lands a livestock producer must maintain 
a substantial investment in his private ranch property. The investment in the 
ranch property is a cost the livestock producer must bear to secure the per- 
mit. The Federal grazing lands and the private ranch lands form an economic 
unit and are inseparable. In most cases, either would be worthless without 
the other. 

The private grazing land lessee, on the other hand, is not required to invest 
funds in lands containing these special attributes or values. His costs of do- 
ing business are, to that extent, less than his costs would be if he sought to 
qualify for a permit to graze on the Federal lands. 

It is simply inconceivable for the Federal agencies to try to justify eliminating 
as a cost factor in grazing on Federal lands, the required investment in ranch 
property and/or water—the commensurability requirement set forth in the Taylor 
Grazing Act. We are not seeking a vested interest in the Federal lands, but the 
Taylor Act itself established permit and lease values when it established com- 
mensurability requirements, or adjacent land requirements, to make a rancher 
eligible for preference to a permit or a lease. While it is not a right to land, it 
is a right to a preference and it is a privilege accorded those who qualify 
through commensurability. It is the commensurability factor that gives a permit 
or lease a value that is a cost which must be recognized. 

Sheepmen and cattlemen cooperated in the SRS study with the understanding 
that Federal agencies would also operate in good faith and determine fees on 
the basis of a comparison of all costs involved. If the term “permit value” is 
confusing, then let’s give it another connotation but certainly it should be con- 
sidered as the special qualities or attributes of ‘“commensurability” inherent in 
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the underlying base property (land or water) on which the grazing permittee 
has a substantial investment and on which he pays taxes. 
: And, speaking of taxes, we understand the Internal Revenue Service has 
recognized the investment in permit values as a business cost. Also, the Internal 
Revenue Service has long insisted that Federal grazing permits and leases have 
a value and they have imposed tax assessments against these values in taxing 
of estates. In fact, we believe the State of California now taxes the possessory 
interest in Federal grazing permits. 

The dollar market value of the permit has also been recognized by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the Engle Act of 1942; by ranchers being paid the market 
value of their permits by the Federal government, under certain specific statutes, 
when reclamation and similar projects have changed land use; and by many agri- 
cultural lending institutions throughout the United States loaning money to sheep 
and cattle ranches. 

Mr. J. Stanley Peters, Secretary-Treasurer, Utah Livestock Production Credit 
Association, Salt Lake City, when asked if his institution considers grazing 
permits as having value when considering loans, made the following statement: 

“In considering applications for operating loans to sheepmen and cattlemen, 
we always use a financial statement as one of the chief considerations in ap- 
proval of the loan. The financial statement always lists Taylor Grazing and 
Forest permits as important assets. We usually take waivers on Forest permits 
as additional collateral to loans.” 

For many years the Federal Land Bank and other lending agencies have 
had assurances that permits or leases would not be disturbed during the life- 
time of the loans made on the commensurate base property. In fact, in a 
November 12, 1968 compendium sent to us by the Department of Agriculture 
and entitled, ‘‘Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations on the Forest Service 
Grazing Fee Issue”, the Department itself recognizes that grazing permits have 
a dollar market value. I quote from ‘U.S. Forest Service Grazing Fees Pro- 
gram” contained in this compendium: 

“Since Forest Service grazing permits have acquired value over time in 
competitive grazing markets, and since most permittees have paid the market 
price for them, an increase in fees to recover grazing values for the Govern- 
ment would result in both income and capital losses for permittees. Fee increases 
would also have an adverse effect on the income of local economies and, con- 
Sequently, on Forest Service and Departmental rural area development 
programs.” 

The Department of Agriculture recognizes the permit value and also recog- 
nizes the economic impact which the fee increase and the ultimate amortization 
of the permit value will have on individual ranchers and local rural economies. 
What is their proposal to cushion this economic impact? Again I quote from the 
November 12, 1968 compendium : 

“Increased in-put of Federal dollars for conservation, development and utili- 
zation of National Forest system ranges where economic and social problems 
exist. (These funds would provide jobs, additional grazing and better resource 
conservation and stewardship. )”’ 

The fee increase is to secure more money for the Federal treasury and the 
Department of Agriculture then proposes to take money out of the same Federal 
treasury to cushion the economic impact on individual ranchers and local rural 
economies. To us, this is poor economics. In fact, it doesn’t make much sense. 

It was indicated by the Department of the Interior during the 19638 grazing 
\fee hearings that the fee-fixing activities of the Secretary of the Interior are 
also governed by the provisions of Title V, Act of August 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 
290). However, there is a saving clause in this statute, which states: 
| “That nothing contained in this title shall repeal or modify existing statutes 
prescribing bases for calculation of any fee, charge or price, but this proviso 
shall not restrict the redetermination or recalculation in accordance with the 
\prescribed bases of the amount of any such fee, charge or price.” 
| This clause protects and continues “existing statutes prescribing bases for 
calculation of any fee, charge or price. . . .” It is our contention that Section 3 
of the Taylor Act prescribes, within the meaning of the foregoing saving clause, 
the basis for calculation of the grazing fee, charge or price; namely, “reasonable 
fees” to be fixed or determined by the Secretary after taking into account “the 
extent to which such districts yield public benefits” over and above those accruing 
to the forage users. 
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Nor can it be argued that the fee increase imposed is merely a “‘redetermina- 
tion or recalculation in accordance with the prescribed bases’, and thus excluded 
from the saving clause protection of this proviso. This is so because the Secretary 
of the Interior has clearly demonstrated that in the new fee increase imposed, he 
has abandoned the prescribed “reasonable fee” standard of Section 3 of the 
Taylor Act and has adopted instead an entirely different basis for fee calculation ; 
namely the “fair market value” standard of Circular A—25. 

While we believe in paying fair market value for forage resources if that value 
is arrived at in a fair and reasonable manner, we contend that the increase graz- 
ing fee imposed by the former Secretary of the Interior, establishing a fee which 
is purported to be based on a “fair market value” standard, and not taking into 
account all of the cost factors in the SRS study, does not reflect fair market 
value, is improper and invalid and contrary to the “reasonable fee’ limitations 
and provisos of Section 3 of the Taylor Act. 

Furthermore, the special grazing fee committee of the National Advisory Board 
Council unanimously recommended to the former Secretary of Interior that the 
capitalized value of the grazing permit be given recognition for the purposes of 
the 1966 SRS cost study and that the resulting fee basis take this into full con- 
sideration. This recommendation was made at a December, 1968, meeting of the 
Council in San Francisco, and Secretary Udall rejected it even though the Coun- 
cil is composed not only of grazing interests but other principal user groups as 
well, including wildlife. 

If this improperly arrived at “fair market value” policy for fixing of grazing 
fees remains in effect, then we question seriously whether anywhere near a 
worthwhile use can continue to be made of the Federal lands for grazing, espe- 
cially in the vast, generally desert-like regions of the western Public Lands states. 

In these desert-like regions, the grazing resources usually consist of livestock 
ranch lands, irrigation and stockwaters, generally private-enterprise controlled, 
and the forage crops of the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service 
grazing lands, Federally controlled. It has long been demonstrated that if these 
private and public grazing resources are to be utilized in a worthwhile manner in 
anyone’s interest, they must be utilized together by stockmen with their livestock 
herds. 

The key which determines whether this can be done lies in the hands of those 
Federal agency officials in charge of fixing the rates at which the government 
forage crop resource values are to be used. If the rates are held at levels within 
the reasonable ability of the stockmen to pay, then and only then can these re- 
source values be utilized by being turned into such things as food and fiber, nego- 
tiable funds, ete., to pass beneficially from hand to hand. 

If on the other hand the grazing fee rates are not held at such levels, the forage 
resources of these vast desert-like regions cannot be recovered at all and many 
of these areas will become idle wastelands. 

The new grazing fee rate fixing policy of the Bureau of the Budget calls for 
these rates to be fixed without regard to the value of the grazing privileges con- 
cerned to the recipients, the result being that the rates being fixed in line with 
this new policy are not being held at levels which the recipient can afford to pay, 
but at rates far beyond that point. Such a policy can only result in these out-of- 
the-ordinary forage resources of the desert-like regions no longer being available 
for worthwhile recovery for beneficial, economic use by anybody at all. 

In Section 6 of Bureau of the Budget Circular A-25, government agencies are 
directed, in any case where collection of fee charge rates for Federal Government 
services or property as called for by this circular happen to be limited or re- 
stricted by existing law, to submit to the Bureau of the Budget “appropriate 
remedial legislative proposals”. We are wondering if the Bureau of the Budget 
officials have in mind starting in with livestock forage crops resource values of 
the Federal lands, following up by cashing in to the limit likewise on all of the 
other various resources situated on these lands; for example, water for irriga- 
tion and municipal power, timber, minerals, fish and game, recreation, ete. If 
this is the plan, why shouldn’t this fact be brought out in the open beforehand ? 
If it isn’t the plan, why are they moving in that direction in the case of livestock 
forage crop resources of the western Public Lands states? , 
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SUMMARY 


Sheepmen and cattlemen cooperated in the SRS study and agreed to abide by 
the outcome of that study if all cost factors were used in comparing grazing costs 
on public versus comparable private leased lands, including the cost factor of the 
capitalized value of the grazing permit. As previously stated, the special grazing 
fee committee of the National Advisory Board Council also recommended unani- 
mously in December, 1968, that this cost factor be included. If fees had been set 
on this basis, then we would agree that they were reasonable, as required by the 
statue governing the setting of grazing fees; namely, the Taylor Grazing Act, By 
the same token, it fees had been set on the above basis, we would also agree that 
they reflect fair market value. 

Recent Federal Government studies show that BLM and Forest Service 
graziers are realizing a net return on their investments of only 2 to 244 per cent, 
and even less. This would certainly indicate that the new fee schedule imple- 
mented by the two former Secretaries is beyond the ability of the graziers to 
pay. Furthermore, we maintain that the policy laid down by the Bureau of the 
Budget for determining charges for government resources is not applicable, at 
least in the case of forage resources of BLM lands. The ‘reasonable’ fee pro- 
vision of the Taylor Grazing Act is still applicable. 

In view of the economic impact that this fee increase will have not only on 
livestock permittees grazing on Federal lands but also on many communities in 
jthe western Public Lands states whose economy is dependent primarily on the 
livestock industry—the industry that provides the taxes to build roads, schools, 
and other necessities—we strongly urge that the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior rescind the fee increase and hold it in abeyance pending Congres- 
sional investigation and also pending completion of the grazing fee study now 
under way by the Public Land Law Review Commission. 


PxIpiy A 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF A RISE IN FEDERAL GRAZING FEES (AN ANALYSIS FOR 
WYOMING SHEEP INDUSTRY) 


(Prepared by Division of Agricultural Economics, University of Wyoming) 
INTRODUCTION 


The basic data for this report are taken largely from Bulletin 444 published 
in 1966 entitled, Sheep Industry in Wyoming—An Economic Analysis. Approxi- 
mately 42 percent of Wyoming’s 1.8 million sheep are located in southwestern 
Wyoming with 29 percent in north central and northeastern Wyoming. In south- 
western Wyoming, capital investments per sheep are relatively low due the 
large amount of land owned by the Union Pacific Railroad and also the large 
amount of BUM land which is available. The sheep are wintered on the desert 
and are moved to the foothills in the fall and in the spring where the ewes are 
iambed on the range. Most bands of sheep spend 2 to 24% months on the National 
Forest. The desert climate is rigorous, death loss is high, percent lamb crop is 
low and earnings per head are very low for the largest segment to Wyoming’s 
sheep industry. In north central Wyoming operations are similar to the south- 
west area except that there is more feed available due to the proximity of good 
irrigated land. An operator with several bands may lamb out early one or more 
bands in the sheds. This involves more cost and income per head and may result 
in higher earnings than in other areas. 

In northeastern Wyoming all range sheep are run under fence and the invest- 
ment per head is high in comparison to other areas because there is little BLM 
and no National Forest land available for use. In other words, the operator must 
flown nearly all of the land which he uses. In this area the labor costs are less, but 
the investment costs are very high due to investment in fencing and land 
ownership. 
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The 1964 study reperted in Bulletin 444 shows that for the northcentral area 
the return to owner’s equity was $1.50 per head. The owner’s equity was $85.08 | 
per head and this gives a return of 1.76 percent. Similarly the percent return on 
owner’s equity for the northeastern area was 1.12 percent and for southwestern 
area .3 percent giving a weighed average of 1.06 percent return for the average 
dollar invested by the operator in the Wyoming sheep business in 1964. 


1968 BUDGET 


Using the 1964 data as a base, budgets were prepared for the year 1968 by up- 
dating the annual operating costs shown in Bulletin 444 and by updating the 
investment requirements per head which resulted from increased land values. 
The percent lamb crop for Wyoming was higher in 1968 and prices received for | 
the lambs and wool sold were also higher. Despite increased costs of production | 
the average return on the owner’s investment in 1968 was 1.28 percent for the : 
state of Wyoming. 

Table 1 shows the capital investment and other inputs per head for the three | 
range sheep areas of Wyoming and for the entire state. For the state of Wyoming, 
the investment was $109.94 per head with a mortgage debt on the land of $25.84 
leaving owner’s equity of $84.10 per head. The average rancher owned 76 percent 
of the investment and had an average of 5,577 sheep per ranch. Other physical 
inputs per head included 4.80 acres of owned land, 2.22 acres of leased land, .53 
AUM’s of BLM land, .08 AUM’s of National Forests. The feed for the typical sheep | 
ranch in Wyoming came from the following sources: 6.20 months from owned 
land, 2.85 months from rented land, 2.65 months from BLM land, .40 months from 
the National Forest and .40 months from purchased feed. The average rancher | 
received about 88 percent lamb crop of 78 pound lambs. After withholding ewe | 
lambs for replacements, the pounds of lambs sold per head were 41.2 pounds at 
$21.10 per ewt; 12.7 pounds of old ewe at $5.60 per cwt; and 10.2 pounds of wool 
at $.65 per pound. 

The value of the BLM grazing permits on a perhead basis was arrived at by 
multiplying the .53 AUM’s by a value of $14.41 per AUM, which is the value 
reported in the BLM grazing fee study. For the National Forest permit value 
was determined by multiplying .08 AUM’s by the value of $17.29 per AUM. The 
coefficients, .53 AUM’s and .08 AUM’s were the findings of our 1964 sheep study. 
Similar data are shown in Table 1 for all three range areas of Wyoming. The 
figures for the entire state were arrived at by weighing the three range areas 
according to the percentage of sheep found in each area. 

The costs, returns and earnings per head of sheep for the three areas in 
Wyoming and for the entire state are presented in Table 2. The components of 
annual operating costs were taken from the 1964 study and were updated to 
Show costs in 1968. The interest on operating loan represents the annual payment 
made for borrowed operating capital. The interest on mortgage debt refers to 
the interest the operator paid on the land mortgages against the ranch. The ram 
costs represent the cost of purchasing new rams each year less the sale value 
of those rams which are worn out and sold. A wage of $5,000 per year was charged — 
for the operator’s labor. . 

The total operating cost for the state of Wyoming was $14.95 per head. With — 
an income per head of $16.03 this leaves a return to the owner’s equity of $1.08. | 
The owner’s equity for 1968 was $84.10 and this divided into the return of $1.08 . 
represents a rate of return of 1.28%. Similar data for each range sheep area of 
Wyoming are shown in the first three columns of Table 2. | 


IMPACT ON RANCHES OF FEDERAL FEE RISE 


Holding all costs and income constant, a budget was made for 1973 for five 
years after the rise in Federal grazing fees. It was assumed that the BLM fee 
would be increased by 186 percent, or from 88¢ per AUM to 78¢ per AUM. For 
the state of Wyoming this means BLM fees per head in 1973 would be 42¢, or an 
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increase of 24¢ per head of sheep. Likewise the forest fee would be increased by 
28 percent, an increase of 2¢ per head of sheep in 1973. All other costs and income 
are assumed as constant. With these increases in grazing fees, the return to 
owner’s equity of $1.08 in 1968 was reduced to $.82 per head in 1973. However, 
the owner’s equity of $84.10 in 1968 was reduced to $79.61 per head in 1973 due 
to the decapitalized value (assumed to be 50%) of the Federal grazing permit 
values. The earnings of $.82 per head in 1973 on an investment of $79.61 is a 
return of 1.03% for the state of Wyoming. 


FEDERAL FEE RISE IMPACT ON STATE OF WYOMING 


The increased costs to Wyoming sheep ranchers in 1973 of the proposed fee 
increases amount to a total of $418,543 (see bottom, Table 2). The BLM fee in- 
crease of 24¢ per head times 1,675,256 head of sheep in Wyoming which used 
BLM land, represents an increase of $402,061. The remaining $16,482 comes from 
a 2¢ increase in Forest fees for 824,095 sheep in Wyoming which used the Na- 
tional Forests. 

In the 1973 budget, the decapitalized value of the Federal grazing permit 
would cause a loss in capital value of $9,945,152 (see bottom of Table 1). This is 
arrived at by multiplying the AUM’s on BLM land by $7.22 and the number of 
AUM’s on National Forest by $8.64. These two figures represent the value of an 
AUM of grazing as reported by the BLM grazing fee study 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing analysis shows something of the economic impact of a rise in 
grazing fees of 136 percent and 28 percent respectively for BLM and National 
Forests on the sheep industry of the state of Wyoming. For 1966, Wyoming was 
assigned 2.8 million animal unit months on the Federal range: 1.5 million of 
this was for cattle and 1.3 million for sheep. The analysis of the sheep industry 
represents only about 47 percent of the total impact of the rise in grazing fees on 
the State of Wyoming. The other 53 percent would be shown if a similar analysis 
were made on the cattle industry in the state of Wyoming. 

It has been shown that each dollar of income to the sheep industry generates 
approximately $1.31 of additional commercial business.” Therefore, each dollar is 
valued at approximately $2.31 when the primary and secondary benefits are con- 
sidered. The increased costs of the rise in Federal grazing fees to the sheep in- 
dustry amounts to approximately $419,000. When this is increased by 2.31 fold, 
the impact on the economy of the state is nearly one million dollars ($419,000 x 
2.31=$967,890). It would be more than double this amount if one were consider- 
ing both the cattle and sheep industry. 

The 1973 budget presented herein has assumed that less than one-half of the 
rise in Federal grazing fees will take place by 1973. If one were to prepare a 
budget for 1978 when 100 percent of the fee increase is in effect, and if one were 
to assume that income and all costs except Federal grazing as constant, the re- 
sults would be more than double what they have been shown by the 1973 budget. 
In other words, the rate of return to owner’s equity was 1.03 percent for the 
state of Wyoming in 1973. In 1978 this percent return on owner’s investment 
would be .65 percent. 

In addition to the direct effects of the increase in Federal grazing fees, other in- 
direct effects would likely occur. For example, the Union Pacific Railroad which 
owns a large part of the grazing land in southwestern Wyoming would likely in- 
crease grazing fees. State-owned lands and private owners who rent grazing land 
to sheepmen in Wyoming would likely increase their rental rates. 


1The Economic Value of Wyoming Sheep and Wool Industry to Wyoming’s Economy, 
by Glenn P. Roehrkasse, Mimeo Circular No. 168, Division of Agricultural Economics, Agr. 
Exp. Sta., University of Wyoming, April 1962. 
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A decline in the capitalized value of the Federal grazing permits has an adverse 
effect on the net worth of the individual rancher. The average sheepman in 
Wyoming in 1968 owned only about 76 percent on the total ranch investment, 
whereas the average agricultural producer throughout the U.S. owned approxi- 
mately 82 percent. With a decline in the value of Federal permits, he would own 
even less of the total investment and as such would find it more and more diffi- 
cult to borrow money to finance annual operating costs. The sheepman at the 
present time is able to stay in business partially through the increased value in 
grazing land values. The banker recognizes this increase in land value and permits 
the individual operator to borrow against this rise in land values. As a result, in- 
stead of gaining in net worth, through the years the average sheep rancher in 
Wyoming is suffering a loss in net worth. The smaller, less efficient operator will 
be very adversely influenced by the rise in grazing fees. This small rise in his 
annual operating expenses per head will be sufficient in many instances to cause 
a failure of his sheep business. 


TABLE 1.—CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND OTHER INPUTS PER HEAD 
[Federal Grazing Fee Rise Impact Study: Budget for 1968—Wyoming] 


Area of Wyoming 


North- North- South- All 
central eastern western Wyoming 
Capital investment (per head): 
Deeded land &_i¢.12)_ sat -glevijomeees. fe $65. 21 $94. 46 $45. 76 $65. 52 
Buildings and improvements___.......---__---.-- 9. 00 12. 68 5. 80 8.72 
BEM DAIMitiage-s er etn oe eae Aeneas 8.21 3.70 9. 80 7,58 
National forest permit 2._._.____.._______________ 2.76 None 1. 38 1. 40 
Power and machinery...______.._..._.....-_-___- 5193 5. 07 3. 84 4. 80 
Livestock sovsueitted §4 te 4 See eee 20. 30 19. 56 20. 43 20.14 
Feeds and: Suppiteses «co - tat s e ene 1.74 . 96 2. 38 1,78 
Vota) <2) ieee ee eee ten ie hee ae 113.15 136. 48 89. 39 109. 94 
Mot eage CGN. 2k 2. ede ee ee $21.15 $26. 98 $28. 29 $25, 84 
Owners-equitys2 0.0 SL tle Agr $92. 00 $109. 50 $61. 10 $84. 10 
Percent owner's equity.._...___-_____-_______- 81 80 68 76 
Number of sheep per ranch.._.._._.-_.--_--____- 3,776 3, 948 7,946 5,577 
Other inputs (per head): 
Acres‘ownedland:afO9o1\! 4) Bidd pode. ot $3. 02 $4. 50 $6. 25 $4. 80 
Acres leased land [lob sco hli se ere oor ees, Ap 1. 85 3. 50 2. 22 
Animal unit months (BLM)___________..._.-_____- mY: . 26 . 68 . 53 
Animal unit months (National forest)._____________ .16 None . 08 . 08 
Months of feed from: 
Owned fantasy ce ould pao! tote Pade rree, $6. 35 $7.35 $5. 35 $6. 20 
Rented land. 6... cote ale ee oe ee $1. 50 $3. 00 $2. 50 $2. 35 
GLM—Animal unit montiso2-..-2-5. eo. 2 $2. 85 $1. 30 $3. 40 $2. 65 
National forest—Animal unit months______________ $0. 80 None $0. 40 $0. 40 
Purchased feedso2; be caret nwres” ings RAM. oe $0. 50 $0. 35 $0. 35 $0. 40 
Remeol lampaiOp 28 ee ee ee ee or 95 85 83 88 
Average weight of lamb (pounds)____.-__-___________. 80. 0 72.0 80. 0 78.0 
Pounds sold per head: 
Lambsxe Gel. ew ci ce ics. cela fer A Ate MA ee ss 50.5 3DF2 38.9 41.2 
EWE Sc fae Oe ee ae See Been ones 13.1 12.0 12.9 12,7 
WG) Se ee a See Re See 10.0 9.9 10.5 10.2 
Average price: ‘ 
Lambs (per hundredweight).-_.._.......-.-..._.- $21.10 $21. 10 $21. 10 $21.10 
Ewes (per hundredweight)____....._________.____ $5. 50 $5. 50 $5.75 $5. 60 
Wool'(ber'potind): 20. Sos SEE bso ae er LeU $0. 65 $0. 67 $0. 64 $0. 65 


1973 BUDGET 


Loss in value of Federal grazing permits to Wyoming sheepmen: 
BLM permit $8.5 million (1,180,210 animal unit months times 14 of $14.41 per animal unit month). 
National forest permit $1.4 million (164,819 animal unit months times 14 of $17.29 per animal unit month). 


——ee— ee LEE ES eee 


1 Based on a value of $14.41 per animal unit month as reported by BLM grazing fee study. 
2 Based on a value of $17.29 per animal unit month as reported by U.S. Forest Service study. 
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TABLE 2.—COSTS, RETURNS, AND EARNINGS PER HEAD OF SHEEP 
{Federal Grazing Fee Rise Impact Study: Budget for 1968—Wyoming] 


Area of Wyoming 


Components of cost North central Northeastern Southwestern All Wyoming 
MUEGuaADOn waeee gather ry mel ive ss $4, 34 $2. 30 $4. 68 $3. 89 
Recdmpurchasedia ee seen yo Jl) Se See. ZZ 137 1, 27 1405 
Lowa! IGOR oe os a ee eee ee ee . 60 o75 .70 . 69 
DLMN Gas Seber -tSren gs (VT or) fleece 1 .19 09 22 18 
SS tk) #9] Sa ee a a SLO,S aes. ke . 07 . 06 
mpreanince saebeeweres FF ig SCed Sit pwt_ . 59 Ah) aff . 63 
PICK AnIELEUAISM meee ow ere eee ee 1. 35 S27 1.05 iieZ0 

aXGSmar eee We Be PRAGA GD A IS .76 a5 .74 ats 
DeDLecldio see eee EE ae ey 112 1.35 .70 1.01 
iiterest Omoperating loan. esse) - vs ces esceeusae_ set . 50 . 34 . 40 41 
interesuonimornecare debt__-........_2........_*-...- 1.16 1.45 By 2 1. 40 
Ralincost= waaamee Belen es TT eS Tye yw B55 . 48 By: BDZ 
Siperaores labOmees ye SRE DD 1, 32 P27 . 63 .99 
Aiothemoperatieicosts. 22-2 2 - a ere 1. 86 1. 42 1.70 1.67 

WotaMcost Wewueee Tesi) Sev iteyeys | fore! 16. 56 13. 41 14. 91 14.95 
Returns from: 

10 hg DE Se ee ee ee eee ee $6. 50 $6. 63 $6. 72 $6. 63 
LEIMDS on > sete, oats Dah eee alee 10. 66 7. 42 8. 20 8.69 
EWeSseeeeeee n= We Tm Ti mralt sr! 0.72 0. 66 0.75 0.71 

Gtamincomes. 2e4 seat! Sets ft Oe. 17. 88 14.71 15. 67 16. 03 

TGtaONeratinG COSSse t) 9 ee A el ee ee Ts AAS 16. 56 13. 41 14.91 14.95 
REtUngntolowinensrequily=--.---._..........-+.-..--- RY res 76 1, 08 
Rate of return to owner’s equity (percent)____._________ 1. 43 1.19 1. 24 1, 28 
Owner’s equity (per head—1968)____________________- $92. 00 $109. 50 $61. 10 $84. 10 
Owner’s equity (per head—1973)________.____.______- $86. 52 $107. 62 $55. 51 $79. 61 

1973 BUDGET 

BLM fee ($0.33 to $0.78=136 percent)_______________- $0. 26 $0. 12 $0. 30 $0. 24 
Forest fee ($0.15 to $0.19=28 percent)______._.______- $0. 03 None $0. 02 $0. 02 
Return to owner’s equity (1973)___-.._.___._.________- $1. 03 $1.18 $0. 44 $0. 82 
Rate of return to owner’s equity (1973) (percent)_______ 1.19 1.10 0.79 1. 03 

Increased cost to Wyoming ranchers in 1973 with Federal 

fee increases: 

Bh fag: hy aul ce Sy dap aay RiGTa (1 FE] Ce i oes te eller ee el pened Or fl ch Spe $402, 061 
EMmesnicesmnocaxaced 09oequals Ite. | 1 Teoh) pet phir pyri peer free. 16, 482 
OA enemas eeeeee es Phe? ohhh boo) CLES Ss el fel eo Shs Sa es 418, 543 


1 Does not include interest imputed on owner’s capital. 


Mr. Bartne. We appreciate your statement very much. Do one of 
the other gentlemen have a statement now 4 

Mr. Powe tt. No: we are deferring. 

Mr. Barine. You gentlemen did not complete the hour so that 
we will have a little longer for questioning. 

The men that testified, Leonard Horn, Reuben Pankey, Harry Lee, 
Joseph Burke—any of the committee members now wish to question 
them ? 

I would want to say one thing. The testimony of—I will find it 
in a minute—most of you do agree that the raising of the fee was 
ill-timed at this time. I think that is the consensus of this particular 
group. 

Mr. Burr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. That the Department should have waited at least till 
the Public Land Law Review Commission had made its report. 
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I have talked with a lot of cattlemen, especially in my own State, 
who feel like the fee of 11 cents is too much at this time. How do 
you gentlemen feel at this time? Do you think that the Bureaus are 
wrong in raising it that much? I do not mean over the 10-year period 
for the $1.24. I mean just for this year ? 

Mr. Burke. Well, for this year I think that most of us are in 
agreement that the BLM raise was perhaps Justified, but not the 
Forest Service fee increase. , 

Mr. Heimine. We agree with that. It should be 10 cents instead of 
11, but it is pretty much in the ball park for BLM but for Forest 
Service no fee increase was justified, or established as a result of 
the study. 

Mr. Ler. The counsel agrees. 

Mr. Bartne. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say that I think the three groups that have spoken to 
us here this morning have given us a pretty clear picture of the 
position of the livestock industry, and it 1s fairly widespread because 
we have heard from operators from different States. 

I would like to ask Mr. Horn—it was the opinion of the livestock 
industry that all 15 items were going to be a part of the consideration, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Horn. Yes, definitely. This was our understanding from the 
outset, that all 15 costs would be included, and we surely would not 
have got 10,000 livestock operators to have cooperated as well as 
they did if they had not thought that ‘this was a study to establish 
what our true fair fees should be. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, your first real information that it was not 
going to be considered and had been eliminated was with the an- 
nouncement on November 18, 1968, or thereabouts ? 

Mr. Horn. We had had some indication after it was finalized, and we 
had had some meetings with the Federal Land Use agencies but after 
the finalization of these 15 cost items came in, that possibly they could 
not use this one item, but we have never gone into the survey in the 
first place. I am sure that we all—we would not have been able to put 
all the livestock operators into it to work as thoroughly as they did 
if they had not understood that all 15 cost items were to be included. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, also, you people met in Denver, I believe it was, 
and at that time you figured that this was still under consideration 

Mr. Hetmrne. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson (continuing). And within the items to be considered ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes, basically. 

Mr. Burke. Yes. | 

Mr. Jounson. There are three questions here that we would like 
to have answered, and I will direct them to Mr. Horn, and then any- 
one that wishes to answer can answer. 

The first question that the Committee would like to have in the 
record here, what effect will the new grazing fee schedule have on the 
range livestock operator’s commitment of capital and labor for various 


Bee: improvements? Now, this was brought out in your statement, 
r. Horn. 
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Mr. Horn. Yes, this is correct. And we feel that with this increased 
fee, that is after the 10-year period—now, the first increase of 10 
cents which has been brought out the first year is not a great deal 
and is not going to hurt anybody so badly, but as you get farther 
down the line and you approach the $1.23, we are going to just have 
all our money tied up. We cannot afford to put money back into these 
lands and we have not any equity in them so a lot of livestock people 
will say, why should they put money into it? They haven’t any in- 
terest in this land. They have been told that they had no permit value 
left in it. The ranches are devaluated probably 50 percent on account 
of this permit value being eliminated. And so there could be very 
little interest in putting money in. And they are not going to have it 
in the first place because there are going to be many thousands of 
dollars going into fees. 

Mr. Jounson. As of the present, I would say that you people have 
been participating in improvement programs along with the Govern- 
ment on the ranges that you hold under permit. 

Mr. Horn. We surely have. 

Mr. Jounson. Both cattle and sheep ranches? 

Mr. Horn. Another feature that I might add to that is the public 
benefits, such as water developments which is so fine for wildlife, trails 
so that the people can drive their jeeps or cars back into the back 
country. When I say trails, they’re roads really. We put a dozer in 
there and build roads back into the back country. We have done a lot 
of things primarily to get in there to build stock ponds and things, 
but they are able to use them, able to get into that back country. They 
camp at many of these water sites that we have developed. So we 
think there are a lot of public benefits that are increasing all the time. 

Mr. JoHnson. The second question, does recognition of the capi- 
talized dollar market value of the grazing permit give the rancher a 
vested right or interest in the lands? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Chairman, I speak as I have indicated in my origi- 
| nal statement as a lawyer who was advisory to the Department of 
| Interior in this field. I cannot at all see how it gives them any vested 
|right. No. 1, the Taylor Act prohibits it. No. 2, you cannot create 
vested rights in this manner. And No. 3, the industry does not assert 
any right one way or the other. It would be the most simple thing for 
| the Government to defend any such allegation in a court of law. And 
I cannot see how the industry would even, or any member of the in- 
dustry, any sensible member of the industry would make such assertion. 
| And of course we have this claim. 
| Mr. Jounson. Question No. 3, what effect will the new grazing fee 

schedule have on the ranchers’ equity, investment and credit position ? 
| Mr. Hetmrine. I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Helming. 

Mr. Heumine. First of all, equity in the permit would be lost 
in the total. Now, in the case of ranches particularly in the Southwest 
where there is very little base property or fee land other than some 
private property around the water hole and this type of thing, that 
is the total value of the ranch. You might have a half a million dollar 
operation and it is all, it is totally tied up in the grazing permit. But 
if you take the total western United States, the decapitalization, de- 
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valuation of the real property could be as much as 50 percent very 
easily. 

Mr. Jounson. What was that figure? 

Mr. Hetmine. Could be as much as 50 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Fifty percent. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartnc. The gentleman from Lowa. 

Mr. Kyu. Do you gentlemen have any way of figuring how much of 
the value of the permit is intrinsic value, and how much is actually 
based on physical improvements on the public lands which are grazed ? 

In other words, is not a great part of that value in fence, in roads, 
in improved grazing and water and so on ?. 

Mr. Heimine. Yes. Over the years, of course, even before there were 
permits in the first place these ranchers were pouring money into this 
type of thing, but when the permit was created this value was trans- 
ferred to the permit by virtue of the continual plowing back into the 
ranges, both public and private, many different types of range im- 
provements. And over the years it has accumulated value. And I would 
like to give an illustration of how this value is reflected in the market- 
place through supply and demand. : 

It was intimated yesterday that grazing permits have consistently 
gone up in value. Well, we have evidence to show that grazing permits 
In some cases have gone down in value simply because the range itself 
just through the supply and demand situation went down in value. 
But a large portion if not all of that, a significant portion of the dollar 
value in that permit is through the improvements and the capital that 
has been put into both private and public ranges. 

Mr. Kyu. Is there any place you have found in law or in court 
decisions other than in this circular, wherein provision has been made 
for this term “fair market value” which we are batting about now? 

Mr. Tupor. The term fair market value is a very indefinite term 
in law. It depends, it depends on a matter of experience in using the 
term, or in appraising. So far as I am concerned as a lawyer, the. term 
as applied here is a bare label to the 14 or 15 items, because there’s not 
been any experience, not withstanding the studies of the universities, 
any experience, any great experience in assessing fair market value. 
These things do not happen all the time. All we have done 

Mr. Kyu. But is there anywhere in grazing law that you have ever 
found this phrase. 

Mr. Tupor. I am not aware of that, sir, no. 

Mr. Kyu. I do not know if the States that you gentlemen repre- 
sent have a fee system similar to that which is employed in Arizona 
on State lands. In various States the fee is based on gain or on market 
price. It is my understanding that in the State of Arizona if the State 
formula figure were applied so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, you may have a cent or two higher grazing fee right now 
than you have under the Federal system. 

Have you ever made any studies as to how this kind of a system 
might be substituted by the Federal Government as its method of 
determining the grazing fees? 

Mr. Horn. Lam not familiar with the Arizona system. 

Mr. Heimine. I am not specifically familiar with the illustration 
cited in Arizona, but I can comment on it in general. 
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In essence, this is what the basis of this grazing fee study is. It 
took as a common denominator, as a premise of establishing value 
the private lease rate between rancher A and rancher B. By the way, 
that private lease rate does reflect some capitalized return as we are all 
familiar with in private lease arrangements, plus these other 14 cost 
items in the competitive marketplace. And we have agreed and I think 
we have established that there does exist a competitive marketplace 
for the private forage as there does for the public forage from the 
standpoint of the buying and the selling and the transfer of these 
grazing permits. So we are really doing the same thing. We have the 
private on the one side and it is comparing public over here. 

Mr. Kyu. That is exactly what I wanted you to bring out in answer 
to that question. Let me say this to you, rather than asking questions. 

It is my own personal assumption that the current argument is 
philosophical rather than economic. We have very potent forces in 
the country who are interested in eliminating all special users, in the 
interest of what they might call general public users. And we get into 
some interesting conflicts there, because we have fought the battle now 
ifor 2 or 3 years in regard to recreationists on lands which were 
ideveloped by the Federal Government. We find these strong voices 
jsaying that since the lands belong to everyone, we should not make 
jany charges or user fees on Corps of Engineer developed recreation 
j areas, for instance, or forest areas, et cetera, et cetera. 

The battle has mainly been fought over land and water conservation 
funds and factors pertinent to that discussion. But I think ultimately 
the battle you are going to face is not going to be decided on a matter 
of economics but on a decision relative to the multiple use, general 
juse concept, specific use concept. And I am very much worried about 
ithis because you people represent separate areas of the country. The 
|Members of Congress represent all parts of the country, and the strong 
newspaper voices, radio and television, are much more concerned with 
\broad general use of the public lands than they are with the grazing. 

And I say all of this again to help you, I hope, recognize the fact 
that you are involved in more than hard economic study. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrnea. The gentleman from Arizona. 
| Mr. Upattu. Mr. Chairman, I do not have very much. I want to com- 
jmend the industry people for the statements they make here. I know 
lit is a little frustrating to work for weeks on the preparation of your 
testimony and gathering of so much data and then have rigid time 
‘limitations through no fault of yours or ours. I hope I can comfort you 
by saying I personally have read all of these statements. I am sure 
ithe members of the committee have. The major points have really 
been made. I think you found out from your individual discussions 
ithat members of this committee are interested and do understand your 
lpoint of view. I think you have made a permanent record here that 
lwill be printed and be very valuable to all of us. I think you have met 
ithe issues head on. I particularly compliment all of you on being 
lwilling to say frankly that some increase is indicated, even though 
tyou believe that the proposed 10-year increase in your judgment is 
totally unjustified. But I think you have given your cause support 
and you have done your cause a lot of good by being willing to admit 
that at least some increase is justified. 
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Let me ask just one question. ta 

We have all agreed that the central question is the problem of permit 
value and whether it can be capitalized. If you are right, then clearly 
the decisions that were made were wrong. But I have one aspect which 
no one has yet touched upon. 

Suppose that John Tunney here owns a ranch with a permit and he 
is a very careful husbandman and he watches his fences and he keeps 
his tanks in good shape and he takes care of the land and he 1s very 
cautious and careful. I own a permit next door and I am a pretty lousy 
rancher. I am off drunk in Tucson half the time and so on. 

When one buys a permit from Tunney instead of buying from me, 
are you getting something beyond simply the right to graze a certain 
number of cattle on a Federal range? Is there an element of husbandry, 
individual attention to the land that may vary from one man to the 
other and has a special added value. 

I think this is something that has not been touched on. Would you 
like to comment ? 

Mr. Burke. Maybe I could touch on that just a moment. I believe 
that particularly in the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service, too, they have provision within their rules and regulations to 
see that the permittee or the lessee, whatever the case may be, takes the 
proper care of that land that he is on. And if he does not, there are 
provisions in the law to take care of that situation and to give the 
permit to someone else. | 

Mr. Upatu. Yes, but my point is, you know, there are degrees of 
compliance. I am drunk most of the time but I barely come up to the 
minimum standards. I do just what has to be done to keep from having © 
my permit canceled. Tunney on his ranch goes far beyond this. He is 
enthusiastic. It is the old family ranch and the Federal permit part of 
the ranch is treated much better than simply the minimum to keep from 
being canceled. 

Now, if you got a chance to buy mine or his, is there some element of 
husbandry or personal attention there that is important that might 
have some bearing on the value of his permit as against my permit? 

Mr. Hertmine. I would say very definitely yes from the standpoint 
that I think we have touched on a little bit earlier, Congressman, that 
if Mr. Tunney takes better care of his range and his percentages and so 
on are better and he is doing a good job, in all likelihood as we found 
in our experience and was borne out by the study, his permit’s going 
to be of higher value than yours. 

Mr. Upatu. Well, this is the question I was asking because the De- 
partments, they take the position a permit for a hundred-animal-unit 
months on his land and a permit for a hundred-animal]-unit months on 


my land are identically the same. There is no element of personal at- 
tention involved. 


Mr. Burke. This is not true. 

Mr. Ler. Congressman, I think I might answer that in this respect. 
If you are a poor husbandman on the Federal domain, you are a poor 
husbandman on your base property, and your base property would 
therefore be worthless, which would be a lowering of your permit 
value also because your permit value is tied directly, we feel, to the 


base property. If you have a real good base property, then your per- 
mit value will increase. 
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Mr. Hetmine. I think that is a real good point. I might say that we 
do not subscribe as an industry to this national fee concept for this 
very reason. 

Mr. Upatu. Well, if you are paying simply for the right to graze 
cattle and in each case it is the same for the same number of 

Mr. Hetmine. This does not make any economic sense or rationale 
sense at all. 

Mr. Upatt. Mr. Tudor, do you have something to add ? 

Mr. Tupor. Yes. The factor of commensurability on the base prop- 
erty would be adversely affected by poor husbandry. And it would not, 
however, affect the permit value itself which refers to the preference, 
the preference to graze, the privilege to graze. This is what at least 
I see as one of the factors in permit value. This is a legal concept given 
to the rancher by the act of Congress or by the regulations of the For- 
est Service. This would not be affected. The amount of values out of 
which we derive the averages, this might be affected. The base prop- 
erty value might be affected but this other portion would only be in- 
directly affected. 

Mr. Upatt. I understand. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take too much time. I do think these 
hearings have been helpful, and I am glad that we are having them. 
And I commend the chairman of the subcommittee and the staff for 
the way in which they have been arranged. 

Mr. Barine. Thank you, Mr. Udall. 

Do you gentlemen feel like the Taylor Grazing Act has been vio- 
lated in the method in which these fees have been taken up ? 

Mr. Tunor. Definitely yes, Mr. Chairman, I will speak for the group 
because this is a legal question. This is a part of the lawsuit. We bring 
it to the attention of the committee as a violation. 

Now, we do not have to depend on the lawsuit alone. The Taylor 
Act specifically says that the fees shall be reasonable and shall take 
into account public benefits. The study itself did not take into account 
public benefits, nor did the Secretary of the Interior take into ac- 
count public benefits. Although he may have said so subsequently, 
he did not do so because he relies purely on the study. But very clearly 
there is a discrepancy. 

I might go back farther, Mr. Chairman, if I have the time, to the 
act of 1951, which is the underlying act, which is the sense of Con- 
gress that a fair market value should be obtained. And there you will 
find in the second proviso, if you have it before you, it says something 
to the effect that where the existing statute provides a basis for cal- 
culation of the fee, the 1951 act shall not apply. 

Now, I am not going into the legal argument. It 1s a very tight legal 
argument. But it is our contention that the Taylor Act provides a 
basis for calculation because it provides a reasonable fee, two fees, 
and it provides for what you might call a discount factor relating to 
public benefits. 

And I might add, Mr. Chairman, that Circular A-25 also provides, 
the Bureau of the Budget Circular in section 6 says that where there 
is existing statute that inhibits the application of Circular A-25, then 
the agency shall come to the Congress for amendment through the 
normal channels of clearance with the Bureau of the Budget for 
amendment of that legislation. 
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Mr. Bartne. That is what I wanted to bring out, Mr. Tudor. It 
does make a difference then, the location of the permittees who are 
contacted in say Nevada, Arizona, and the drier States, it is different 
than those like Kansas or Iowa or other States where private lands 
are involved. 

Mr. Ler. I think, Mr. Chairman, what we are actually purchasing 
is the raw material to convert to something that can be used for 
human consumption. And if the raw material is not out there, you 
cannot pay for it, because a cow in Burford’s feedlot in the beautiful 
State of Colorado will do much better in 1 month than she will down 
in southern New Mexico. 

Mr. Baring. Then it is very unfair to have a standard fee that hits 
all types of country and ranges the same. 

Mr. Ler. We feel so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrna. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Sreicrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very pleased that 
you emphasized the inequity of the fixed payment. As I indicated 
yesterday. I think this is probably as significant a discrepancy in this 
decision as is any other single discrepancy. I would like a comment on 
the statement that I would like to make and perhaps Mr. Burke might 
respond. 

The Forest Service has indicated by Chief Cliff’s statement yester- 
day that they are aware that this 1s going to have a big impact on 
the industry because they are going to phase it in over 10 years. 

Now, I asked Mr. Cliff yesterday what the operator could do te 
adjust, and he indicated that he could adjust, and the best he could 
adjust was to possibly sell his operation. At least that was my infer- 
ence. 

Now, what was not brought out yesterday and what I would like 
to bring out today is that at the same time that he is adjusting that 
which he can sell to save his life is depreciating at a glamorous and 
very excessive rate. Now, the gentleman from Iowa has raised a point 
that I think is completely valid. He has said, and I haven’t got his 
gift of diplomacy, he has said that there are elements in this country 
that would force all special users off the public lands. And I think you 
gentlemen recognize the validity of that statement. This is a philoso- 
phy. It is espoused by many, many responsible people. I submit that 
this combination of the recognition of the impact on the industry and, 
really, the offering of no alternative except to sell out even at a loss, 
validates the gentleman from Iowa’s position, and I wonder if the 
industry is aware of this position. And I would like a comment from 
Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Burke. Well, what would really happen and what is happen-. 
ing already is of course that a good many outfits are going out of 
business. There are people who are coming in and purchasing some 
of these places for reasons other than making a livelihood out of it. 
In many instances most of these places in fact are intertwined and 
interwoven between their patent fee land and their State leases and 
their Federal permits whether they be BLM or Forest permits. 

So when you decrease the value of one you are decreasing the value 
of the other because the whole premise of the ability of that outfit to 
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exist or to make any little bit of profit at all is the total concept of all 
of these elements entering into it together. So you devalue one, you 
devalue the other. Immediately the lending agency who is looking 
to finance this particular operation is seeing the value of the whole 
thing coming down. So the man’s equity is coming down so they cannot 
loan as much as they could if the equity is up where it has been the last 
few years. 

And this is one of the things that has kept a good many people 
in business and has allowed them to get over very difficult periods, 
is the increased equity that they have from the values of the whole 
total operation being increased. 

Does this cover what you were 

Mr. Asprnau. Will my colleague yield at that point? 

Mr. Srricer. I would be glad to yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aspinauu. They take into consideration the total, that is, the 
base property as well as the permit property whether it is on State 
or Federal, is that right ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Could you tell us at the present time how much of 
this increased value of privately owned property is being used at the 
_ present time to keep your operators in business ? 

Mr. Streicemr. Increasing the lending ability. 

Mr. Asprnau. Increasing the lending ability ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, increasing the lending ability. 

Mr. Asprnatn. Now, do you have any idea how many of your opera- 
tors are depending and have depended for years especially upon the 
increased value of their privately owned property in order to permit 
them to have a greater borrowing ability. 

Mr. Burke. This has been—it is almost all of it. It started at the 
time of the Taylor Grazing Act, because this is what stabilized the in- 
dustry to allow the lenders to loan on these outfits, on the total outfit, 
because prior to that with fragmented pieces of land they had nothing 
really to base a good loan on. So it is entirely based on it now. 

Mr. Sretcer. I thank the Chairman. 

I would like to get back to this, to the point of philosophy of those 
that would abandon all special uses. I do not mean just grazing. I mean 
timber, mining, and all the other factors in the multiple use concept. 

I am willing to concede the agencies did not enter into this particular 
phase without study, but this has been seized upon by these people 
as an opportunity to advance their cause, if you will. 

Now, you mentioned in your response that there are people who are 
buying ranches for other than economic profit. And you can speak 
plainer than that. You mean for a tax shelter. So you have got your 
Government in a position of putting out of business the legitimate 
operator and providing a reason for the nonlegitimate operator to 
circumvent the will of the majority of the people. 

Now, it seems to me that this is a position that the industry ought 
to speak loudly and clearly on, and point out that this cannot be the 
intent of any rational person, be he politician or bureaucrat. One of 
the reasons it is happening now at an accelerated rate is because of the 
increased grazing fees and the failure to recognize the capitalized 
value of the permit. 
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Now, these are things that the industry is going to have to face and 
they are going to take a lot of heat for it. And you have already taken 
a lot of heat for it. But it seems to me that the gentleman from Iowa 
has raised a very, very valid situation, that you are not just fighting 
for your economic life. You are fighting here for the perpetuation of _ 
public lands on a multiple use basis. And I hope that you recognize that 
and I am sure that you do. And I thank the Chairman for allowing 
me this time. 

Mr. Barina. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Tunney. I want to thank the witnesses for having given some 
excellent statements. I did not, before I came to the hearing this morn- 
ing, understand anything about the problem, and I feel that I am 
much better educated, not as well educated as I would like to be. Iam 
particularly aware of the problem of the farmer because in California 
we at the present time have one-third the farmers that we did in 1950. 
And they are being driven out at a very rapid rate. But I would like to 
pursue one line of inquiry very briefly. 

I understand from the statement that was made by the Farm Bureau 
representative that there are approximately 47,000 of these permits now 
out, is that correct, 47,000 permittees ? 

Mr. Hetmine. That is roughly correct. 

Mr. Tunney. Roughly 47,000. Well, what is the average time period 
for each one of these permits? How long does the permit run for? 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes, I would like to comment on that. The Forest 
Service, for example, putting together some figures as they related to 
the study to specifically answer your question showing some figures, the 
permit, the average life of the permit and so on from the standpoint of 
the credit that was given to this operator as it relates back to the per- 
mit. And essentially the time period was, oh, 18 to 20 years. But we 
have to carry that one step farther to make, to really answer your 
question. 

Ranch loans today from a real estate standpoint, from the long-term 
credit standpoint is in Federal land planning and the insurance com- 
panies that are lending this money. Normally their loans are 25 to 30 
years. But the condition of agriculture the way it has been ever since 
we can remember is getting worse all the time, and you are continually 
in debt. In fact, the debt equity ratio gets worse and worse and worse. 
So instead of repaying that loan in a 50-year period, it is a perpetual 
thing. You are just constantly in debt. It is a point we brought out here 
early, that the permit really exists in perpetuity as does the ranch and 
the land exist in perpetuity. 

Mr. Tunney. Well, what percentage of the permittees are the orig- 
inal permittees and how many of the permittees : 

Mr. Hetmrne. In the case of the Forest Service about 15 percent are 
the original permittees, 85 percent have sold or transferred it one or 
more times. In the case of the BLM I believe it is a third that are orig- 
inal permittees and two-thirds have sold or transferred their permits. 

Mr. Tunney. Well, what percentage or premium is paid on the 
transfer of a permit? What would you imagine the percentage would 
be of the total cost of operation ? 

Mr, Hetmine. Well, I am not sure it is correct to say that it is a 
premium. It is simply a matter of the value of the total asset. And un- 
der that that permit is a rancher-owned asset, that is the dollar value. 
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Mr. Tunney. Well, let’s say that 33 cents is now the current price 
per month 

Mr. Hetmine. For BLM? 

Mr. Tunney. For BLM, yes. ’ 

Mr. Tunney (continuing). If I want to buy a permit, how much in 
addition to that 33 cents am I going to have to pay to acquire that 
permit, if you amortize it out for the length of the 18-year period ? 
Mr. Hermine. Of course, the permit—the permit is not amortized, 
No. 1. 

Mr. Tunney. Well, no, but if you buy it. Let’s just assume—— 

Mr. Hetmine. Yes, if you buy that permit in the case of the BLM, 
you were using that as an example, on the average was $14.50 as a total 
value per animal unit month. Now, if you have that permit for 12 
months, you multiply that times 12. If you have it for 6 months, you 
multiply by 6. And of course that is the total value. And then to equate 
that to an annual cost you have to capitalize it at some reasonable 
interest. 

Mr. Tunney. Well, now, let me ask you this. Assuming that when 
the period of the permit, the term came to an end through just natural 
causes, the 20-year term ended, would there be objection to seeing an 
increase at that time in the amount that would be charged per unit 
head ? 

Mr. Hetmine. Well, very definitely so because the ranching business 
just does not stop or begin. It is a perpetual situation. In many cases, 
these permits or leases are 10 years in duration. But you do not just— 
everything does not stop at the end of 10 years. It is renewed for an- 
other 10 years again. 

Mr. Tunney. Automatically or do you have to 

Mr. Hetmine. Well, you have to apply. 

Mr. Tunney. Yes, but I mean it is a negotiated contract, or is it 
open for bids? 

Mr. Hevmine. Well, it is a competitive thing from the standpoint of 
my wanting to sell mine to another rancher who has the commensura- 
bility requirements and he qualifies under the commensurability re- 
| quirements. Then I am in a _ position to sell, transfer my permit in a 
| competitive basis with whoever wants my ranch the worst. 

Mr. Tunney. But say that the term for the permit is at an end now, 
and I am trying to get a new permit. Can you come forward and can 
you negotiate with the Government in opposition to my negotiations ? 
You can do that? 

Mr. Tupor. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I think the Congressman is 
| thinking of a legal question, and if so I would like to answer it. 

What you have here is a permit value or in the permit is a pref- 
erence right to graze, granted either by the statute under the Taylor 
Act or by the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture going back 
|to 1905 or 1906, the preference right. And so long as the grazing for- 
age, or the land is available for grazing purposes, the user who has 
|had the priority to it, grazed it in the earlier days in connection with 
| his base property, has a right to continue using it. 

Now, this right is subject to being lost for a number of reasons, 
administrative reasons, and when the Government needs the land. 
And every investor, every rancher knows that he may lose the permit. 
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Mr. Tunney. What about when the term expires? Does he auto- 


matically get a renewal? ; 
Mr. Tupor. It is not automatic. The term expires. He still has a 


preference right which is a perpetual preference right based on his 
prior use. If the land is available, or if the Government does not need 


it for some other reason, he may come in—he applies to the agency 
for permission to use a permit, to use it for another period of anywhere 


from 1 year to 10 years. 


Mr. Tunney. But what happens if I am willing to offer more to 


the Government? 
Mr. Tuvor. The right is created by the statute and is not negotiable ; 


it is not a matter of negotiation. You are thinking in terms of a lease 


which may be negotiable. 

Mr. Tunney. Yes. 

Mr. Tupor. But this is a permit; the right is granted by the statute 
to the prior user and therefore if somebody else wishes to use the land 
he could not obtain the right even though he offers to pay more for 
the use. It is not a matter for negotiation between the Secretary and 
a user. You are thinking in terms of perhaps competitive bidding. This 
is not provided for by the statute. 

Mr. Tunney. Right. 

Mr. Tupor. The two groups of land are not operated under the com- 
petitive bid theory. 

Mr. Tunney. And so, in other words, if you are a permittee and you 


purchased your permit, you have paid a certain premium for the per-— 


mit above and beyond what the Government charges for the permit; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Tupor. You have paid to buy that priority or that preference 
right. That is what you have really done. 

Mr. Tunney. Right; you have purchased the preference right. 
Mr. Tupor. Which is exhibited in the permit. 

Mr. Tunney. And if I understand you, the preference right is going 


to go down if you increase the fees, and therefore there is going to be 


a loss of the capital asset; is that correct ? 
Mr. Tupor. It will have that tendency; yes. 
Mr. Tunney. Thank you. 


| 
: 
: 


Mr. Tupor. You have to have the base property—you have to have 


the qualified base property in order to qualify to apply for the permit. 
Mr. Heimine. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Nelson here I think can add a little 
bit to Mr. Tunney’s question. | 
Mr. Nrevson. I am familiar with some cases where ranchers have 
bought primarily permits under Farmers Home Administration sys- 
tems where this is a 40-year loan situation. So apparently they are 
not going by 10-year increments on the thing. They are setting up 
as high as 40-year loans to purchase these things. This is an indication 
that they plan many years in the future. 
Mr. Tunney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Barina. Thank you; the gentleman from Wyoming. 
_ Mr. Worn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to compliment the 
industry, too, on their splendid testimony and perseverance. I have 
one question I would like to ask. 
_ The purposes of this hearing, as I understand it, are to review the 
impact that you feel the proposals of the Department would have on 
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the industry, and the impact that the implemented portion of these 
proposals—which amounts to 11 cents per animal-unit month on BLM 
Jand—would have. I noticed this morning that the statement was made 
that you feel 10 or 11 cents on BLM land is fair at this time but that 
the Forest Service land increases were not. I wonder if somebody 
would care to comment ? 

Mr. Heumina. Yes; I would be glad to, Congressman. 

The study, simply by showing ‘the comparison of total cost includ- 
ing the capitalized value of the permit at a reasonable interest charge, 
indicated that in the case of BLM the private costs were 10 cents 
higher than on public, so the 10-cent increase was justified. In the 
case of the Forest Service it actually showed just the opposite. Really 
the public costs were higher than the private costs. But certainly no 
fee increase was justified or established from the standpoint of the 
results of the study. 

Mr. Wovp. Do you think the Forest permits should be increased ? 

Mr. Hetmine. The value of the Forest permits ? 

Mr. Worn. No. Should the fees on the Forest permits be increased 
in view of the study ? 

Mr. Hreimrna. No; we do not maintain that position. 

However, if we eet away, which we fee] we need to very badly, 
from this national concept of a uniformity for everybody, there would 
definitely be areas where the fee would be reduced. Economically it 
can be established by the results of the study that the decrease is in 
order, but we are not holding to that position. 

Mr. Worn. In other wor ds, you are saying that if you would stick 
explicitly to the formulas as they have been developed and if you put 
in the capitalized cost of the permits, you feel that they should be 
decreased to conform ? 

Mr. Hetmrina. The fee should be zero. 

Mr. Worp. On forest land ? 

Mr. Hermine. That’s right. 

Mr. Wop. Now, we have read in the newspapers unofficial state- 
ments to the effect that some people in the Department are talking 
about the possibility of freezing the first year’s increase until the re- 
sults of the Public Land Law Review Curtnnebicn are In presumably 
on June 30, 1970. Is that something that all of the industry is in agree- 
ment on? Would this be a good solution at the present time? 

Mr. Heimrne. Well, it would be helpful. It would be a step in the 
right direction. 

“Mr. Horn. We still do not agree with the formula as the Federal 
| agencies are using it because they left out the one, one of the 15 cost 
items. We still maintain that the 15 cost items should all be included. 
And that made a 10-cent increase. We would argue over the cent, but 
we do want to still stand on the fact that we believe that the 15 cost 
items should have been considered and we cannot agree with their new 
phased-out fee the way it is approached. 

Mr. Wot. I understand that. But of course we would assume that 
| possibly the Public Land Law Review Commission might come up 
) with different formulas. y 
Mr. Hetmine. Right. We are looking forward very much to what 
| the Public Land Law Review Commission might come up with. 
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Mr. Tupor. We are looking to the Congress for providing new guide- 
lines to establishing fees. 

Mr. Hetmine. The industry would urge that this entire matter be 
held in abeyance beyond 1969 until all the information that is now 
and potentially available within the next 15 months is available to 
you and the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Worp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The chairman of 
the full committtee, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I had to go out to another committee to see if we 
could not get some money to run this committee. That is the reason I 
was absent. 

I wish to commend the industry representatives appearing here on a 
national level in their own interest and those whom they represent. I 
only have three questions which should not take too long. 

Are there any permits at the present time on forest or Bureau of 
Land Management lands which are unspoken for, which are not held ? 
Does anyone know the answer to this one ? 

Mr. Tupor. Perhaps I can answer that on the basis of my experience 
in the Department. 


I would not be aware that there are permits as such. It may well be © 
true that there are areas in which the forage capacity is available and | 


not being utilized. That may well be true. But generally from areas © 
where the industry had been going on for some time the demand © 


actually in many respects, the qualified, what we call the qualified de- 
mand may be larger than the grazing capacity. And it has been 
reduced constantly. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Do you have any idea what percentage of the permits 
that are held at the present time are not being used to the fullest ex- 
tent for the grazing purposes for which they were originally intended 
but are used more or less as a domain for some individual who has a 
desire to have a hunting ground or a recreational area, and so forth ? 

Mr. Tupnor. Again, Mr. Chairman, on my close contact with this 
area, 1f you are referring to nonuse—of course this is really a question 
that the agencies should be answering, but I am thinking in terms of 
my representation at that time. 

If you are thinking in terms of nonuse, the Department of the In- 
terior or the Bureau of Land Management squeezed out a good deal of 
that nonuse during the 1950’s. And the regulations do provide that if 


you do not use the grazing capacity as permitted, as authorized, you ~ 


may lose it. If you do not use it for 2 years, I think, you will lose it, 
unless it is authorized. But the general, what you call the general non- 
use which you are thinking of in terms of a reserve has pretty well I 
believe been squeezed out. At least this was a program of the agency. 

Mr. Aspryaty. Has anybody in your group made any suggestion at 
all as to what will happen to county government in some of our west- 
ern counties if there should happen to be refusal to go along with the 
permit system ? 

Mr. Nrexson. In my studies on the impacts of this I 


Mr. Asprnatu. Is that in the record yet? Do we have it in the 


record ? 
Mr. Niexson. I am not sure. 
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ia Heitmine. We would like to submit the study itself for the 
record. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that 
this study be placed in the file. 

Mr. Bartne. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Aspinati. Now, I want one of you gentlemen to briefly, and I 
mean briefly because we only have a few more minutes, and we would 
like to get to at least one and perhaps two other witnesses, briefly 
explain to me the progression of the determination of grazing fees 
on forest land from the beginning, the reliance upon advisory councils 
and on Bureau of Land Management for cooperation and aid in 
determination of the fees. If you cannot do that very quickly, who will 
take it upon themselves 

Mr. Tupor. Let me stick my neck out, Mr. Chairman, and say to 
you, because this has been very much on my mind in connection with 
the section 15 grazing regulations relating to acts with which you are 
familiar, what has been called an advisory board or advisory council 
in the recent months, recent years, has really become an aflirmatory 
or confirmatory or ratification board. If the agency, if the council or 
the board, the advisory board comes up with a recommendation that 
the agency, that confirms what the agency has decided to do, it is 
accepted. If the advice is not in conformity with what the agency has 
already decided to do, it is not accepted. As far as I am concerned, the 
advisory board system is being misused. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is there an opportunity and perhaps some instances 
| where the board has been loaded in order to give the decision favorably 
| to the administrative agency. 
| Mr. Tupor. I have no comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asrrnatt. No comment. Would you, Mr. Tudor, prepare for us 
a statement to show how the fee system has developed in each one 
of these agencies of government from the beginning up to the present 
time so that we can have in one place in our hearing how the fees 
have been determined and where the changes have been made? 

Mr. Tupor. Would that not be rather from the agency? It would 
seem to me 

Mr. Asprnaty. No, I would rather it from you. 

Mr. Tupor. OK, sir, I will do my best. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I know that it is a little bit of a burden but I would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Tupor. I will do my best. 

Mr. Asprnatt. We will get it from the agencies, too, as far is 
that is concerned. 

Thank you very much. 

(Information submitted follows:) 


PuBLic LANDS COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER 8S. BARING, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Barina: At the recent grazing fee hearings, Chairman Aspinall re- 
quested that a concise statement be presented showing how the fee system had 
developed in the Forest Service and in the Bureau of Land Management, from 
the beginning to the present, indicating how the fees have been determined. 

The historic perspective may be relevant to understanding the grazing fee issue. 
The western livestock industry was born in the period during and following the 
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Civil War. In the decade 1860-1870, and after, numerous mining camps sprang 
up throughout the west; railroads were being pushed across the plans, and nu- 
merous Army posts were being established to control hostile Indian tribes. These 
miners, soldiers, workmen and adventurers who accompanied them required 
livestock for transportation and hauling purposes; they also required meat for 
food. It was in response to these needs that the western livestock industry began 
its phenomenal growth northward and westward from Texas. Grass there was 
in quantity ; all one needed was a headquarters ranch and a ready source of water. 
Public lands with considerable forage resources lay open to use as a great “grazing 
common.” 

Prior to the Organic Act of 1897 for forest reserves, and before the Taylor Act 
of 1934 for public domain, the public lands were open to the free use of individual 
members of the public. In these interim years, ranching units embracing public 
and private lands were being created and established as productive economic 
operations through the initiative, energy and financial investment of pioneering 
ranchers and settlers. In time local custom and local laws gave these ranching 
units recognition and protection against all parties, except, of course, the federal 
government and those claiming through the federal government. The Congress 
was fully aware that the public lands were being used, generally without federal 
sanction, control or restraint, and without compensation to the government for 
the use of its property. 

Although, from time to time, before the turn of the century, various legislative 
proposals were introduced to bring grazing use under administration, no legis- 
lation was passed to accomplish this purpose. It is not entirely accurate to say 
that the livestock business arose out of trespass activity, as has sometimes been 
said. A more apt appraisal of the situation at that time was given by the Supreme 
Court in Buford v. Houtz (133 U.S. 320) to the effect that “there is an implied 
license, growing out of the custom of a hundred years” that the public lands of 
the United States were open and free to the people who sought to use them bene- 
ficially for the purpose of grazing livestock, so long as the government did not 
forbid such use. Clearly then this was the prevailing national policy. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


Ranchers, settlers and itinerant stockmen grazed their livestock on the public 
domain, and later the forest reserves, free of charge and without control, before 
1900. After passage of the Organic Act of 1897, the Interior Department required 
a permit for grazing on the forest reserves but still no fees were charged. In 
1905 administration of the forest reserves was transferred to the newly named 
Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture, and Secretary’s Regulations 
were issued that called for payment of a fee for the privilege of grazing. Fees 
charged by the Forest Service for livestock grazing are based on administrative 
regulation rather than statute. Prior use was given recognition as a preference 
in the award of grazing privileges. 

Fees were first charged for grazing livestock on the National Forests in 1906. 
By the Secretary’s regulation, the Chief of the Forest Service was authorized to 
determine the fair compensation to be charged for grazing on the Nationa] 
Forests, under such system as he found to be proper. From the very beginning, 
the principle of a “reasonable fee” was established and employed in fee setting. 
Fees were increased gradually over the next 15 to 20 years. 

Between 1931 and 1968 grazing fees were related to a base structure derived 
from a 4-year study (the so-called Rachford Appraisal), conducted during the 
1920’s. Base fees were established in 1931 following an analysis of rental rates 
on several million acres of privately owned rangeland and determination of © 
grazing values on comparable National Forest grazing allotments. A variable 
fee system existed. Differences in the location of allotments, grazing capacity, 
forage quality, and other factors resulted in the establishment of a large number 
of base fees, varying from forest to forest and from area to area. Annual fees 
were derived each year by use of formulas which adjusted fees from the 
base according to the difference between current average livestock prices in the 
11 western states and an established set of livestock prices for cattle or sheep 
for the particular forest or area. If the price of livestock went up, fees went 
up; the reverse trend was equally true. : 

On National Grasslands and LU projects, also administered by the Forest 
Service, a variable fee system was established in a manner similar to that used 
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for establishing base fees for the National Forests. The base took into considera- 
tion factors relating to the value of the grazing privilege granted, including costs 
of required management and conservation practices above those usually per- 
formed by livestock operators on private leases. Studies in the late 1940’s 
helped establish base value determinations; the base livestock price was related 
to the average price for livestock received by producers in the 15 western states 
for the base period 1937-1946. Current fees were derived annually by a formula 
Similar to that for National Forests which adjusted fees from base values accord- 
ing to the relationship between current and base cattle prices. 

In 1968, according to reports, there were 187 fee base areas for cattle and 166 
such areas for sheep, each with its separate fee. In 1965, for example, fee levels 
for cattle on National Forests ranged from 10 cents to about $1.50 per A.U.M., 
with the average fee on the western National Forests approximately 42 cents 
per A.U.M. On the National Grasslands, for 1965, the average fee was 73 cents 
an A.U.M., undoubtedly higher because of the higher quality of the forage. 
Annual receipts from grazing use on Forest Service lands approximate $4 
million a year. Twenty-five percent of these receipts are eventually distributed 
to the counties from which derived, for the support of local schools and roads. 


GRAZING DISTRICTS 


From its very beginning in 1934, the Taylor Act established the principle of 
“reasonable fees” in the statute itself. The Secretary of the Interior is directed 
by the Act to charge reascnable fees which take into consideration the public 
benefits accruing from the establishment of grazing districts. No grazing fees 
were charged during the first year, 1935, because of administrative delay, 
although temporary licenses were issued in the then established districts. The 
first grazing fee for use of grazing district lands was established in 1936 at 5 
cents per A.U.M. This was a compromise between the 10 cents an A.U.M. pro- 
posed by the Department and the no-fee contention of certain opposing stock- 
men who felt that the earlier free grazing system had been incorporated into 
the taxable value of their base property. Other stockmen indicated the lower 
fee was justified by the prevailing low prices for cattle and by the type of left- 
over and arid lands being used for grazing. The Secretary’s expressed intent 
to keep administrative costs under the Act at the lowest possible level no doubt 
also played a part in his acceptance of the initial 5-cent fee basis. 

The flat rate of 5 cents an A.U.M. prevailed from 1936 through 1946. Growing 
costs of administration during this period and increasing political pressures 
made necessary a re-assessment of the fee level. Controversy arose not only be- 
tween permittees and the Department but between Congressional committees, 
such as the Appropriations and the Interior Affairs Committees. As one result 
of this controversy, the Grazing Service, in July 1946, was merged with the 
General Land Office into a new Bureau of Land Management. Thereafter, the 
Secretary of the Interior appointed Rex Nicholson, a cattleman, as a consultant 
to study and make recommendations on the organization and staffing of the 
new bureau as well as on the grazing fees problem. 

The ‘“‘Nicholson Report” recommended that grazing fees be based on the stock- 
| men’s share of costs of administering the public lands. He recommended rais- 
ing the total fee to 8 cents per A.U.M., with 6 cents being the forage fee, and 
the other 2 cents a fee for range improvement (R.I.) purposes. The Secretary 
accepted this recommendation and an 8-cent fee was charged from July 1947 
through 1950. It was also necessary to have Section 38 of the Taylor Act 
amended in 1947 to provide for the public benefit and range improvement fee 
factors. 

In 1950 the National Advisory Board Council, acceding to growing pressures, 
recommended an increase from 8 cents to 12 cents an A.U.M. with 2 cents con- 
tinuing as the range improvement fee. The 12 cents fee was in effect from 1951 
through 1954. 

The “cost of administration” criterion had slowly but relentlessly been eroded 
away in the intervening years, but controversy and complaint had continued to 
grow. A new basis for grazing fees was sought, one that would be mutually 
acceptable and fairer to the government and to the rancher-users of the public 
lands. In 1954 the N.A.B.C. recommended a new fee basis, varying with livestock 
prices somewhat like that long used by the Forest Service. The result was the 
fee formula system by which the total fee is 100% of the average of the previous 
year’s prices per pound for beef and lamb on the markets of the 11 western states 
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as reported by Agriculture’s Marketing Service. A 2-cent variable adjustment 
factor was built into the formula to avoid short-swing price variations, Thus the 
fees were related to rancher income and fluctuated, with a one-year lag, with 
the income derived from ranching operation. Of the total fee, 67% was for the 
grazing resource and 33% for range improvement purposes. Ranchers felt they 
could live with this formula precisely because it was based on livestock prices 
and because they could anticipate the fee costs in making their financial 
arrangements for the year’s operations. 

Fees based on the new average price formula were not actually placed into 
operation until 1958. During 1955, 1956 and 1957 the total fee was set by the 
Department at 15 cents an A.U.M. as a transition between the old 12 cents fee 
and that under the market price formula, in part because drought in the south- 
western states at that time and the resultant distress to ranchers made postpone- 
ment of the full rate desirable in the Secretary’s discretion. Beginning in 1958 
the fee, based on the average of the previous year’s livestock prices per pound, 
was set at 19 cents an A.U.M, In 1959, due to sufficiently higher livestock prices 
in 1958 the fee went up to 22 cents, and stayed there through 1960. With a declin- 
ing market, the fee fell again to 19 cents in 1961 and 1962. 

In 1962 the Secretary informed permittees that grazing fees were again under 
review and that pressures from Congress and the Executive for more grazing 
revenues were mounting. The Secretary proposed a change whereby the per- 
centage factor in the fee formula was to be changed from 100% to 150% of the 
average price of beef and lamb in the 11 western states. The ranchers protested 
the anticipated substantial jump in fee costs and because the upper limits were 
open-ended with no apparent ceiling to percentage increases. As a result of the 
vigorous reaction of the industry a hearing was held in 1962-1963 by the Senate 
Public Lands Subcommittee under Senator Bible. Notwithstanding the pendency 
of these Congressional hearings, Secretary Udall, early in 1963 by regulation 
adopted the new fee basis. The upward adjustment in the percentage factor re- 
sulted in a Substantial increase in the fee, which rose from 19 cents in 1962 to 
30 cents for 1963. The fee remained at 30 cents per A.U.M. during 1964 and 1965. 
In 1966 improved cattle prices advanced sufficiently (the 2-cent variable factor) 
to place the fee at 33 cents where it remained during 1967 and 1968. 

And now, beginning with the current grazing year, under the new formula 
derived from the controversial 1966 Western Livestock Grazing Survey, the fee 
for 1969 is 44 cents an A.U.M. on B.L.M. lands, with annual increments of not 
less than 9 cents per A.U.M. each year until 1978 when the new base of $1.23 per 
A.U.M. will have been reached. This new base of $1.23 is almost 25 times the 
initial 5-cent fee of 1936. From the ranchers’ viewpoint this increase is hazardous 
and a threat to their business survival because cattle prices received by the 
producer have made relatively insignificant advances while at the same time 
other costs of operation have continued to climb upward. 

A summary table showing the history of grazing on B.L.M. lands is attached. 
I trust this presentation is responsive to the Commitee’s request. 


Sincerely, 
JosEPH H. Tupor, 
General Counsel. 
Rate $ . 
Year per AUM Basis Allocation of revenues 
1936-46___.___- 0.05 Cost of administration........_....._- 50 pera uy Sats 25 percent to range improve- 
ments 
1947-5055. . , OSs Nicholson: planzv2t eee 6 cents Rites. fee, 1214 percent to States; 2 
cents ee 

1951-54 o325-,. .12 Reasonable fee by negotiation with 10 cents grazing fee, 1214 percent to States; 2 
livestock industry. cents R.1. fee. 

1955-07 .2524 35 .15 Transition period a drought. Delay 75 percent grazing fee, 1214 percent to States; 
in new formula. 25 percent R.I. fee 

1958 foe - seen -19 100 percent livestock price formula___- a, Doreen prazing “ae 121% percent to States; 

percent fee. 

1959-60___.___- -22 100 percent livestock price formula, 75 percent grazing fee, 121% percent to States; 
increase. 25 percent R.I. fee. 

1961-62-52 os -19 100 percent livestock price formula, 75 percent grazing fee, 121% percent to States; 
decrease. 25 percent R.I. fee 

1963=6522_ 22% .30 150 percent livestock price formula____ 34 Benne fee, 1216 percent to States; 4 R.1. 

1966-68______.. .33 150 percent livestock price formula, 24 crane fee, 1214 percent to States; 14 R.I. 
increase. fee. 


ete lel ee eae eee heed te ee eee eee 


— 


1From 44 cents to $1.23 an animal unit month in annual increments based on 1966 western livestock grazing survey. 
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Mr. Bartne. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Our next witness is Ray Obrecht, Master, Colorado State Grange. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, in view of the time limitations, it 
might be wise if the witnesses would shorten their statements and 
make room for questioning by the committee. 

I am glad to have my representative of the grange from Colorado 
with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF RAY OBRECHT, MASTER, COLORADO STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Osrecut. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to be here before you. 

I think it is beginning to sound like a broken record. My testimony 
is very similar. We do have the same facts, so I will not go into them. 

I would like to make one statement that I didn’t put in my state- 
ment, and that is projecting ahead for 10 years, to increase down the 
line 10 years. Supposing that we would have a depression or some- 
thing and go the other way. I can’t see any justification. 

I think that that is all I would like to say. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Well, Mr. Chairman, this is very good. And you 
understand, Mr. Obrecht, that this projected 10-year program does 
not permit "for the determining of fees downward. 

Mr. Oprecut. That’s right. 

Mr. Asprnatyi. You have one other remark in your statement, that 
has to do with young people. 

Mr. Osrecut. Yes. In the grange we have many young people on 
the Western Slope that have bought ranches, and if this fee increase 
goes into effect the older people can hang on, but these young people 
are just absolutely going to be driven off their ranches. And we do 
hope that you will consider this. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you very much, Mr. Obrecht. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Obrecht, above-referred, 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ray OBRECHT, MASTER, COLORADO STATE GRANGE, ELBERT, COLO. 


This is a statement in behalf of the members of the Colorado State Grange who 
use grazing permits on B.L.M. lands and National Forest, most of whom are also 
members of cattlemen’s and Sheepmen’s organizations. 

I know you are aware of the condition of the sheep industry in these United 
States, and that we are now down to producing around half of our consumptive 
use of sheep and wool simply because of net return. 
| Iam sure you are aware of the condition which makes it almost impossible 
| for a young rancher, or farmer for that matter, to get into ranching unless he 
{inherits or marries his holdings, and this does not solve his problem usually, 
because of inheritance tax, estate settlement, etc. 

I just wish you could take a few days to visit some of the young folks in Colo- 
| rado, and see for yourself. I would be glad to take you on such a tour. 

It is at a time like this that an extensive increase in grazing fees is being placed 
on users of B.L.M. and Forest lands, and unless the sole intent is to drive the 
sheep and cattle men off the public lands, it is hard to comprehend the justifica- 

tion. 
| The Cattle and Sheep men cooperated in a study in 1966, to establish a sound 
and economic basis and equitable comparison of total grazing costs for running 
cattle and sheep on private vs. public land, and the Statistical Reporting Service 
compiled the information. 
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This survey indicated that on B.L.M. land a 10 cent per AUM increase in graz- 
ing fee was justified when al/ costs are considered, and now the Secretary has 
chosen to ignore this capitalization of the value of a grazing permit into the total 
ranch operation. : he py : : 

What I am saying is that these permits assist in acquiring short, intermediate 
or long term loans because of economic unit. Also an extensive study is being 
completed by the Public Land Law Review Commission and these results should 
be considered before increases of the magnitude proposed are even considered. 

I do believe livestock men want a fair and just fee, and certainly compli- 
ment your committee in allowing for these hearings. I also know how many facts © 
and statistics have been placed in your hands, and I will not duplicate. 

We believe a common sense approach as well as statistics should be con- 
sidered. You do not kick a man when he is down. | 

The Colorado Grange believes there is also another answer to this problem, 
and that is to give the producer the right to control his own production col- | 
lectively, and set his selling price, as every other business does. Then he could © 
simply add fee increases and tax increases, labor, etc. 

Projecting the amount of the fee 10 years in advance, surely points up the lack 
of responsibility or justification for this fee increase, in this changing world © 
of ours. 

Congress has authorized a study by the Land Law Review Commission, which 
will cost millions of dollars. We recommend that Congress rescind these grazing 
fee increases for a year, until the study is completed. 

Mr. Barina. Next will be DeLoyd Satterthwaite, president of the 
Nevada Woolgrowers Association, and he will be accompanied by 
Vernon Dalton, vice president of Nevada Cattlemen’s Association. 

Mr. Satterthwaite 1s speaking for John Carpenter, committee mem- 
ber of the Nevada State Central Committee of the Nevada Grazing 
Boards. 

I want to welcome both of my constituents to the committee here this 
morning. You have 7 minutes, and as the Chairman said a minute ago, 
if you could condense it so that we could ask questions, it will help. 


STATEMENT OF DeLOYD SATTERTHWAITE, PRESIDENT, NEVADA 
WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY VERNON DAL- 
TON, VICE PRESIDENT, NEVADA STATE CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sarrerruwaire. We sure will. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have condensed, 
but we ask that it be fully accepted into the record. . 

Ranchers and their communities and States in all Western States 
will suffer a serious negative economic impact as a result of the fee 
increase and fee formula now being applied by the agencies. 

The agency figures indicate that in Nevada there are 2,125,658 
AUM’s administered by the Bureau of Land Management upon which 
this fee will be paid. Nevada ranchers will thereby suffer an increase 
in cost of doing business of about $2 million after this fee is in full 
effect without any offsetting increase in the income with which to pay 
this added cost. The only source of income for an operating rancher to 
pay his costs of doing business is his livestock. He finances his business 
based upon the number of livestock he will be able to graze. 

Studies have shown that a successful rancher can expect about a 
2-percent return on his capital investment, including investments in 
range permits. Most ranchers are not now realizing this return, and yet 
they are faced with inflationary increases in costs of labor, machinery, 
equipment, feeds, capital improvements, grazing fees, and other costs 
of operation, without having any means of increasing their income. 
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In Nevada, the Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, freeze the ranchers’ income by specifying the number of livestock 
a rancher can graze each year. When these agencies increase the cost 
of doing business by raising grazing fees, they ‘do not, at the same time, 
permit more livestock to be orazed so that the grazier can produce the 
added funds to meet the increased cost. 
| This industry cannot economically stand the inconsistent policies 

of these agencies, controlling and freezing income at one level, and 
| increasing ‘the cost of business at the same time. 
The annual number of animal unit month’s required by meat ani- 
| mals in Nevada is 7.9 million. Forage from lands managed by the 
| Bureau of Land Management provides 53 percent of the total range 
| forage requirements. Forest Service lands supply only 6 percent of 
| the total, while private and other sources provide 41 percent of the 
| total range forage. 
The report states: 
It is interesting to note that in the last five years the number of AUM’s 
| available from BLM land has decreased about 30 percent while those on private 
| and other sources have increased by about 177 percent. 
These figures clearly reflect the effect of adverse agency policies and 
| show that the rancher is a better range conservationist and manager 
| than the managing agencies. 
The Nevada ranches are primarily family-operated ranches. The 
Increased cost of business resulting from this fee increase will have 
to come out of the rancher’s portion of the income that is used to 
| support and educate his family. By economically crippling the ranch- 
|ing family, you preclude young people from taking an interest in 
| ranching and staying in the family livestock business. 
| The Pop ueieAt policies are instilling in the young people a lack 
‘of confidence in the integrity of Government administration and 
/in the future of the livestock industry, adding to the problem of the 
| movement of young people from rural to urban areas. 
It can be easily noted in the industry nowadays that there are very 
| few young people that take over the livestock position. And this indi- 
cates, especially in the State of Nevada, where the average rancher’s 
| salary for the year is $5,800, a young man is not very attracted to this 
/industry at all. 
| The drain of over $2 million from the Nevada ranchers for graz- 
|ing fees will have side effects to the economy of the State of Nevada 
amounting to a loss of approximately $8 million per year. According 
| to the University of Nevada, a Renewable Resource Center report 
lof January 1969, in 1967 the meat animal industry in Nevada gener- 
|ated $77.4 million into the Nevada economy and big game hunting 
| contributed an estimated $4.6 million. 
This report concludes that livestock 1s contributing about 17 times 
more to the economy of Nevada than big game, and is using Jess than 
| six times as much range forage to do it. There will be the further loss 
to ranchers and State - resulting from the raise in grazing fees on the 
| approximately 500,000 animal unit month’s of grazing privileges used 
lin the National Forests. 
Tn addition to the increased cost of business costs, the current hold- 
}ers of permits will lose an average of $14 per animal unit month in- 
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vested in BLM permits and an average of $25 per animal unit month 
invested in U.S. Forest Service permits. This means that Nevada 
ranchers will lose approximately $32 million in capital assets. 

The impact on the economy of the State of Nevada and its ranchers 
will be proportionately more damaging than in the State of Utah 
and other Western States. Approximately 87 percent of the land in the 
State of Nevada is federally owned. Over 47 million acres of federally 
owned land in the State of Nevada is administered by the BLM as 
compared with over 24 million acres in Utah. 

Alaska is the only State in the Nation which has more Federal land 
ownership within its boundaries than the State of Nevada. About 10 
percent of all federally owned land administered by the Bureau of 


ee 


Land Management in the entire Nation is in Nevada, if Alaska is con- — 


sidered, and if Alaska is not considered, Nevada has 26 percent of 
all federally owned lands administered by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. : 

The real property taxes paid by the ranchers in the State of Nevada 
constitute an essential financing element for the State, county, and 
city governments. When action is taken to severely decrease the market 
value of ranching properties, such as the present fee increase will do, it 
has a drastic and serious reducing effect on the amount of tax revenues 
available to the State, county, and cities for them to carry on their 
programs and services. 

During the past few years, important improvements have been 
commenced on the Federal ranges in the form of improved forage 
through seedings, brush clearings, and control of poisonous plants, and 
other developments, the improvement and construction of access roads 
providing access to areas previously inaccessible. 

For the most part it has been the ranchers who have made the 
privately financed contributions to the improvements on Federal lands. 
Approximately 30 percent of the $14 million in range improvements 
that have been put on the Federal grazing ranges in Nevada, have been 
paid for by the ranchers from private funds which would amount to 
$4,200,000. The balance of the funds have been provided by the agencies. 

These improvements, even though financed in part by private funds 
contributed by the rancher, have been of benefit to, and utilized by, not 
only the ranchers and their livestock, but by recreationists and other 
members of the public, and by wildlife and upland game. 

In many areas, privately owned feed and water supplies make up 
70 to 80 percent of the forage required to sustain wildlife. The recrea- 
tionists and other members of the public are enjoying not only the 


range improvements on Federal ranges being made by the ranchers, — 


but also the benefits of the ranchers’ private lands and waters with- 
out paying fees for the use or contributing to the improvement or 
conservation of these privately owned lands. 

The Congress of the United States, in looking to the future, should 


be requiring the agencies involved in this fee increase dispute to — 


stabilize the livestock industry; to increase rather than decrease food — 


and fiber production; to initiate policies and programs that will 
economically strengthen, rather than weaken, the livestock industry; 
to encourage and assist the livestock industry in its efforts to conserve, 


improve, and harvest the forage resources on the Federal lands. These — 
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can all be accomplished within the multiple-use concept in such a 
fashion as to meet and satisfy the needs of the recreationists, the live- 
stock industry, and other range users. 

The agencies involved in this fee dispute have refused to recognize 
the economic reality, that permits to graze on the public lands ‘have 
taken on values over and above the orazing fees. The Nielsen study 
reflects that the permit values, which are owned by the ranchers 
and bought and sold in the market, are recognized as a legitimate 
cost of ranching today. These values have built up because of the 
policies, and rules and regulations of these managing agencies. 

We might bring in an example at this time. 

When this type of permit purchase is made, the rancher is not buy- 
jing the Federal lands. He is paying the seller of the erazing permit 
Inot to put the seller’s livestock on the Federal lands. An example of 
Ithis would be trucking business A purchasing trucking business B, 
which has Interstate Commerce Commission operating rights and 
thereby acquiring certain trucking routes and operating rights to 
the exclusion of the seller. These operating rights are “issued and 
controlled by the proper agency, and because they are issued on a 
limited basis for prescribed routes or areas, they develop value which 
is bought and sold with businesses. 

There | is, however, no contention by the issuing agency that operat- 
ing rights grant any proprietary rights in the F ‘ederal hi ehways. 

The same example would be applied to the purchase by one airline 
jot another airline and its certified air routes. There is no contention 

jthat there is danger of giving the airline a proprietary interest in 
ithe air space. 

We respectfully urge Congress to immediately take such action 
las is proper to rescind the grazing fee increase now being put into 

effect; to defer all further changes in grazing fees until, Congress 
as had an opportunity to review the findings and report of its Public 
Land Law Review Commission and to act thereon. 

Thank you very much. 
| (The complete prepared statement of Mr. Satterthwaite, above- 
referred to, follows:) 


JOINT STATEMENT OF THE NEVADA STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE NEVADA 

| GRAZING BOARD, THE NEVADA STATE CATTLE ASSOCIATION, THE NEVADA WOOL- 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION AND THE NEVADA STATE FARM BUREAU, SUBMITTED BY 
DELOYD SATTERTHWAITE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. 

The following is a joint statement of the Nevada State Central Committee of 
jthe Nevada Grazing Boards, the Nevada State Cattle Association, the Nevada 
\Woolgrowers Association and the Nevada State Farm Bureau. The statement on 
behalf of these organizations will be made by DeLoyd Satterthwaite, a member 
of the Nevada State Central Committee. 

These organizations are represented in these procedings by the following: 

1. John C. Carpenter, Jr., of Elko, Nevada, represents the Central Committee. 
{He has been in the livestock industry all of his life and is continuing a family 
ranching business that has continued in Nevada for over 50 years. He has several 
sons who hope to continue in the business. They ranch under the family name 
of Magnuson Ranches with headquarters in Elko, Nevada. John is presently 
serving as a member of the Advisory Boards of the Bureau of Land Management 
in the Elko, Battle Mountain and Carson City, Nevada Districts; as a member of 

he Nevada State Central Committee of the Nevada Grazing Boards, represent- 
ing the Battle Mountain, Nevada Grazing District; as Chairman of the Nevada 
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Multiple Use Advisory Board; and as a director of the Elko Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has served as the past representative of the Nevada State Woolgrow- 
ers on the Nevada Land Law Review Commission; as a past president of the 
Nevada Woolgrowers Association; and as an Elko County Commissioner. 

2. Vernon Dalton represents the Nevada State Cattle Association as its Vice 
President. He resides on his ranch in Clover Valley and has been in the ranch- 
ing industry in Nevada since 1952. He is President of the Wells Rural Electric 
Company and has served on its Board of Directors since its inception ; he is past 
President of the Clover Valley Soil Conservation District; in 1968, he was rec- 
ognized as the Outstanding Young Farmer in the State of Nevada. 

3. DeLoyd Satterthwaite of Tuscarora, Nevada, represents the Nevada Wool- 
growers Association as its President. Mr. Satterthwaite has been raised in a 
sheep producing family. He has served as Vice President and as a Director of the 
Nevada Woolgrowers Association. He is on the Board of Directors of the Nevada 
State Marketing Commission; he is a member of the Nevada Agriculture Live- 
stock Council and just recently he was appointed by Governor Laxalt of the 
State of Nevada to the Advisory Board of the Nevada State Labor Department. 

4. Robert Thomas, represents the Nevada State Farm Bureau and is the im- 
mediate past president of that organization. Mr. Thomas was born and raised 
on a livestock ranch in California. In 1957, he moved to Nevada and has owned 
and operated a cattle ranch in Paradise Valley, Nevada since that time. He is a 
member of the Natural Resources Committee of the American Farm Bureau of 
Federation; a member of the Nevada Public Land Review Committee and a 
member of the American Farm Bureau Livestock Committee. 

Statements on behalf of the Nevada State Legislature and the County of Elko 
will be presented by: 

1. Assemblyman Norman Glaser who will speak on behalf of the Nevada State 
Legislature. He is serving in the current session of the Legislature and has 
served previously as Speaker of the Assembly and Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Assemblyman Glaser was raised in the ranching business. 
His family has a continuous history of 100 years of ranching in the Elko County, 
Nevada area. Mr. Glaser is past president of the Nevada State Farm Bureau; 
past chairman of the American Farm Bureau National Livestock Commission and 
is now serving as a member of the Advisory Committee of the School of Agri- 
culture of the State of Nevada. 

2. Eyer H. Boies, Elko County Commissioner, will speak on behalf of the 
County of Elko, Nevada. Mr. Boies resides on the family ranch near Contact, 
Nevada and serves as President and General Manager of the Boies Ranches. He 
is a lifetime cattleman of Elko County, Nevada as were his father and grand- 
father before him. He is a director and member of the Executive Board of the 
Nevada State Cattle Association; a director and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the North Salt Lake Producers Marketing Association. He has served 
as Vice President of the Nevada State Cattle Association; as a member of the 
Nevada Agriculture Stabilization and Conservation Committee; as an elected 
member of the Board of Regents of the University of Nevada; as a member of 
the Columbia River Basin Compact Commission; and as a director of the Wells 
Rural Electric Company. 

The organizations presenting this statement strongly oppose the grazing fee 
increase now being implemented by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Interior. Although we oppose the present fee increase we wish it 
clearly understood that these organizations and the Nevada Livestock people do 
not object to paying a fair, reasonable forage fee based upon the reasonable 
market value of the forage that is actually available for use from area to area. 
To us the questions before us at this time are: what is a reasonable forage fee; 
what formula should be used to determine fees from time to time; and when 
should any fee changes, if any, be made. 

In our opposition to the present fee increase we endorse and support the posi- 
tions the Public Lands Council, the American National Cattle Association. the 
National Woolgrowers Association and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
have taken regarding grazing fees and this increase. 

In an effort to avoid as much duplication of testimony in these hearings as 
possible we will, as the official spokesmen of the livestock industry of Nevada 
attempt to limit our presentation to the impact of the impending fee increases 
on the Livestock Industry in Nevada. 
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We object to these fee increases for the following reasons: 

1. These increases are not timely. The present increase involves a ten (10) 
year program and a fee formula which could conflict with recommendations that 
may be made by the Public Land Law Review Commission. We suggest that 
there should be no grazing fee increases or changes in the formula for deter- 
mining fees until Congress has had the opportunity to study and act on the study 
that will be filed by the Public Land Law Review Commission. A portion of that 
Commission’s study will be directed to grazing fees. The Commission has con- 
ducted extensive hearings, contracted various studies and invested a great deal 
of time and taxpayers’ funds in its study. It would seem to be an extravagant 
waste of the valuable time of the capable men on that commission and of the tax- 
payers’ money to compromise their study and recommendations before they are 
ever issued. Also, litigation of the legal issues involved in the fee formula and 
the fee increase is now pending in the United States District Courts in the State 
of New Mexico and State of Utah. Should this litigation establish that the fee 
formula and increase is improper the taxpayers would be put to unnecessary large 
expense as the result of the administrative costs that will be incurred in the 
necessary refunding of invalid grazing fees paid in advance of this court 
determination. 

2. The interested agencies did not apply a fair, equitable or legal formula in 
determining the grazing fees. At the request of the interested agencies and the 
livestock industry, the Statistical Reporting Service, USDA, in 1966, at a cost 
to the taxpayers of about $900,000.00, conducted a comprehensive grazing fee 
study in cooperation with the livestock industry. The livestock industry co- 
operated in this study and provided the operating and budgetary information 
necessary to complete the study as the result of the representations of interested 
agencies that they would accept the results of this SRS Study. This study included 
cost data pertaining to 15 nonfee cost items, as delineated in Tables I and II of 
the 1966 SRS Grazing Fee Study which were to be used as a basis for the 
determination of a new grazing fee structure and formula. These cost items 
included the capitalized value of the Federal grazing permit as a cost of doing 
business in the livestock industry. The interested agencies, in establishing the 
present fee increase, violated their representations to the livestock industry and 
took the study piecemeal, taking from the study only those portions that were 
favorable to the agency administration and omitting the cost items that were 
critical to survival of the livestock industry. These agencies refused to recognize 
that the dollar value of the Federal Grazing Permit and its economic importance 
are attributes of the required base property and thus the capitalized value is 
part of the cost of doing business relative to running livestock on Federal lands. 
It is this refusal on the part of the agencies to permit capitalization of these 
values as a cost of business in arriving at a grazing fee that has compelled the 
livestock industry to unite in its strenuous and firm opposition to the present 
fee increase in an effort to survive. A letter of January 13, 1969, from the Under- 
Secretary of Interior to the Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall, Chairman, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of Representatives stated the 
following: 

“The basic issue involved in the comments concerns the marketable values 
attached to the grazing permit. The majority of the livestockmen argue that an 
annual interest on this value should be recognized as a cost of doing business 
in the appraisal technique. 

‘We have not included this factor in the fee formula for one important and 
far-reaching reason. To do so would recognize a proprietary interest in the public 
lands. The Taylor Grazing Act is clear in this regard and it is beyond purview of 
this Department to authorize such an interest in the public lands.” 

Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act (48 USC § 315b), authorizes the Secretary 
of Interior to issue permits to graze livestock “upon the payment annually of 
| reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time to time, and in 
| fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary of Interior shall take into account 
tae extent to which such districts yield public benefits over and above those 
accruing to the users of the forage resources for livestock purposes.” 

This same section concludes as follows: “So far as consistent with the purposes 
and provisions of this Act, grazing privileges recognized and acknowledged shall 
be adequately safeguarded, but the creation of a grazing district or the issuance 
of a permit pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall not create any right, title, 
interest, or estate in or to the lands.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 
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We respectfully submit that the Secretary of the Department of Interior has 
violatde his duty under the Taylor Act to establish a “reasonable fee” and to 
safeguard recognized grazing privileges. The SRS Report includes capitalization 
of permit value as a cost of business. The Secretary arbitrarily threw out that 
factor for the one reason that to include it would recognize a proprietary interest 
in the public lands. The Taylor Act provides in the above quoted portion that no 
proprietary interests shall be created in public lands by the issuance of a permit 
to graze. The setting and payment of grazing fees incidental to issuance of a 
grazing permit is simply part of the permit procedure and certainly could not be 
construed as granting proprietary rights in light of the language of the Act. 

There are many court decisions which announce the principle that a person 
cannot acquire an adverse proprietary interest in public lands—no ownership 
is acquired unless it is expressly and clearly granted by act of the Government. 

The agencies concern, although unfounded, could be easily eliminated by an 
amendment to their rules and regulations or by a simple act of Congress pro- 
viding that no proprietary interests will be granted by the use in the grazing 
fee formula of a capitalized permit value cost item or other cost items. It has 
been the experience of the livestock industry that the agencies have been rather 
quick and prolific in making rule and regulation changes when it was to their 
advantage. They have had ample time to implement the SRS Study into their 
fee regulations, but have failed to do so and as a result they have involved 
Congress, the livestock industry and the agencies and countless Government 
employees in these time consuming and expensive proceedings. The money that 
will be spent by the ranchers and Federal Government in these fee disputes 
could have been better spent in making range improvements. The livestock 
industry is on record as being willing to accept the SRS Grazing Fee Study 
if all cost items, including the cost of capitalizing permit value, are given 
proper consideration for the determination of a new grazing fee structure and 
formula. However, the interested agencies have broken faith with the livestock 
industry and should not be permitted to arbitrarily impose this excessive, 
unreasonable and illegal fee increase and fee formula which will only result 
in irreparable damage to the livestock industry and to the public interest in 
general, contrary to the intent and provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

3. Ranchers and their communities and states in all Western States will 
suffer a serious negative economic impact as the result of the fee increase and 
fee formula now being applied by these agencies. The present fee formula 
being applied will raise the grazing fee from 33¢ to $1.23, per AUM. Agency 
figures indicate that in Nevada there are 2,125,658 AUMs administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management upon which this fee will be paid. Nevada ranchers 
will thereby suffer an increase in cost of doing business of about $2,000,000.00 
without any offsetting increase in income with which to pay this added cost. 
The only source of income for an operating rancher to pay his costs of doing 
business is his livestock. He finances his business based upon the number of 
livestock he will be able to graze. Studies have shown that a successful rancher 
can expect about a 2% return on his capital investments, including investments 
in range permits. Most ranchers are not now realizing this return, and yet 
they are faced with inflationary increases in costs of labor, machinery, equip- 
ment, feeds, capital improvements, grazing fees and other costs of operation 
without having any means of increasing their income. In Nevada, the Bureau 
of Land Management and U.S. Forest Service freeze the ranchers income by 
specifying the number of livestock a rancher can graze each year. When 
these agencies increase the cost of doing business by raising grazing fees, they 
do not at the same time permit more livestock to be grazed so that the grazier 
can produce the added funds to meet the increased cost. This industry cannot 


economically stand the inconsistent policies of these agencies controlling and — 


freezing income at one level and increasing the cost of business at the same 
time. 

A sensible and practical alternative to fee increases would be for these agencies 
to concern themselves with improving and developing the range and forage in 
cooperation with the ranchers so that through the increase in forage available 
the range graziers could graze more livestock on the Federal ranges thereby 
producing more grazing fee income to the agencies under the old fee formula 
from the fees paid for the increased numbers of livestock grazed. 

Section 2 of the Taylor Act (48 USC, §315a) provides that the Secretary of 
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Interior shall provide for the orderly use, improvement and development of the 
range. This is a duty imposed on the Secretary which has not been carried out. 
The number of livestock grazed on Federal ranges has not increased during the 
35 years the Taylor Grazing Act has been in existence. In January, 1969, the 
Renewable Resource Center of the College of Agriculture, University of Nevada 
issued a Report entitled ‘(Competitive Uses of Nevada’s Range Forage by Live- 
stock and Big Game”, by A. L. Lesperance and P. T. Tueller, Assistant Professor, 
Nutrition Division of Animal Science, and Associate Professor, of Range Sci- 
ence, Division of Renewable Resources. This Report contained the following 
pertinent information: 

The annual number of AUMs required by meat animals in Nevada is 7.9 mil- 
lion. Forage from lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management provide 
53% of the total range forage requirements. Forest Service lands supply only 
6% of the total, while private and other sources provide 41% of the total range 
forage. The Report states, “It is interesting to note that in the last 5 years the 
number of AUMs available from BLM land has decreased about 30% while those 
on private and other sources have increased by about 177%.” 

These figures clearly reflect the effect of adverse agency policies and show 
that the rancher is a better range conservationist and manager than the man- 
aging agencies. 

This new fee increase and formula is in direct conflict with the provisions of 
the Act requiring a “reasonable fee,’ a safeguarding of recognized grazing 
privileges and the development and improvement of the range. 

These agencies are pricing and managing the Federal forage ranges out of 
business with their high fee policies, their policies limiting grazing, and their 
policies which do not provide grazing tenure. Tragically, they are also pricing 
and managing many ranching units out of business which action is directly 
contrary to the intent and purpose of the Taylor Grazing Act. The ranchers will 
reasonably and of necessity have to turn further to the improvement, develop- 
ment and use of their own lands and the private forage sources they can 
properly use, control, manage and conserve under their own policies. This in- 
crease will drain funds from the livestock industry to the extent that it will be 
of serious questionable value to the livestock people for them to continue to 
maintain the range improvements on Federal lands already made or to in- 
vest large expenditure of funds in further range improvements needed on 
federal lands. 

The Nevada ranches are primarily family operated ranches. The increased 
cost of business resulting from this fee increase will have to come out of the 
ranchers portion of the income that is used to support and educate his family. By 
economically crippling the ranching family you preclude young people from tak- 
ing an interest in ranching and staying in the family livestock business. The Gov- 
ernment policies are instilling in the young people a lack of confidence in the 
integrity of Government Administration and in the future of the livestock 
industry, adding to the problem of the movement of young people from rural to 
urban areas. 

The drain of over $2,000,000.00 from the Nevada ranchers for grazing fees will 
have side effects to the economy of the State of Nevada amounting to a loss of 
approximately $8,000,000.00 per year. According to the University of Nevada 
Renewable Resource Center Report of January, 1969, in 1967, the meat animal 
industry in Nevada generated $77.4 million into the Nevada economy and big 
game hunting contributed an estimated $4.6 million. This Report concludes that 
livestock is contributing about 17 times more to the economy of Nevada than big 
game and is using less than 6 times as much range forage to do it. There will be 
the further loss to ranchers and State resulting from the raise in grazing fees on 
|} the approximately 500,000 AUMs of grazing privileges used on the national 
| forests. 

In addition to the increased cost of business cost, the current holders of per- 
mits will lose an average of $14.00 per AUM invested in BLM permits and an 
average of $25.00 per AUM invested in U.S. Forest Service Permits. This means 
that Nevada ranchers will lose approximately $32,000,000.00 in capital assets. We 
respectfully urge this subcommittee to read and give careful consideration to the 
“Position Statement on Current Grazing Fee Issues and Problems” prepared and 
issued November 19, 1968, by Darwin B. Nielsen, and N. Keith Roberts, Assistant 
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Professor and Professor in Agricultural Economics and the Economic Research 
Center, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. This report, referred to as the Niel- 
sen Report, sets out the serious negative economic impact that this new grazing 
fee and grazing fee formula will have on the Utah ranchers in particular and the 
Western Ranchers in general. This report vividly points out that this new grazing 
fee increase will wipe out all permit values immediately after implementation re- — 
sulting in a loss to western ranchers of $343,000,000.00 in capital assets. The impact — 
on the economy of the State of Nevada and its ranchers will be proportionately 
more damaging than in the State of Utah and the other western states. Approxi- 
mately 87% of the land in the State of Nevada is Federally owned. Over 47 million 
acres of Federally owned land in the State of Nevada is administered by the BLM 
as compared with over 24 million acres in Utah. Alaska is the only State in the 
Nation which has more Federal land ownership within its boundaries than the 
State of Nevada. About 10% of all Federally owned land administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management in the entire nation is in Nevada, if Alaska is con- 
sidered, and if Alaska is not considered, Nevada has 26% of all Federally owned 
lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management. The real property taxes 
paid by the ranchers in the State of Nevada constitute an essential financing ele- 
ment for the State, County and City Governments. When action is taken to 
severely decrease the market value of ranching properties, such as the present 
fee increase will do, it has a drastic and serious reducing affect on the amount of — 
tax revenues available to the State, County and Cities for them to carry on their 
programs and services. 

4. By economically crippling and damaging the Western rancher these agencies 
will, at the same time, be damaging the recreationists, the conservationists, and 
the general public interest, and they will destroy the multiple use concept. To 
have a proper perspective of the type of range lands we are discussing, the Fed- 
eral Government and the general public must recognize that by 1934, when the 
Taylor Grazing Act came into existence, most of the public land of any value 
had been transferred to private ownership through various disposal methods. 
What the Government retained was a vast residue of marginal, left over lands 
in the deserts and high plateaus of the arid West. This land was generally too 
dry, rough, or rocky for much use other than grazing and so, in its unimproved 
state, it remained the property of the Federal Government. During the past few 
years important improvements have been commenced on the Federal ranges in 
the form of improved forage through seedings, brush clearings and control of 
poisonous plants; development of critically needed water supplies in the vast arid 
range areas; improvement and construction of access roads providing access to 
areas previously inaccessible, and others. For the most part, it has been the 
ranchers who have made the privately financed contributions to the improve- 
ments on Federal lands. Approximately 30% of the $14,000,000.00 in range im- 
provements that have been put on the Federal grazing ranges in Nevada have 
been paid for by the ranchers from private funds at a cost to them of over 
$4,200,000.00. The balance of the funds have been provided by the Agencies. These 
improvements, even though financed in part by private funds contributed by the 
rancher, have been of benefit to and utilized by, not only the ranchers and their 
livestock, but by recreationists and other members of the public and by wildlife 
and upland game. In many areas, privately-owned feed and water supplies make 
up 70 to 80% of the forage required to sustain wildlife. The recreationists and 
other members of the public are enjoying not only the range improvements on 
Federal ranges being made by the ranchers, but also the benefits of the ranchers’ 
private lands and waters without paying fees for the use or contributing to the 
improvement or conservation of these privately owned lands. If the livestock 
industry is removed from the federal lands through crippling fee increases these 
benefits will be lost, the $14,000,000.00 investment by the Government and ranch- 
ers in range improvements will be sacrificed, and the Federal Government will 
have 47 million acres of grazing lands without a fee paying tenant to use, con- 
serve and improve them. The Western ranchers are the natural range conserva- 
tionists. Their livelihood and future depends on proper livestock and forage 
management. Studies are available to show that the harvesting of forage through 
proper grazing is the most efficient and effective conservation tool to produce 
resource values and to manage them. Grazing is not a consumptive use—it is a 
productive and stabilizing use. Proper grazing is a use compatible with and bene- 
ficial to other proper range uses. Through proper grazing in sufficient numbers 
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forage can be utilized and increased on a sustaining yield basis thereby provid- 
ing future stable forage for livestock and wildlife harvesting. As you reduce live- 
stock grazing you reduce natural conservation practices. 

5. There have been many published warnings of the consequences of the “popu- 
lation explosion” and the resulting world food shortage. We should not be a 
nation which professes concern over the world’s food problem while adopting and 
enforcing domestic policies which weaken our food producing industries and 
reduces our capacity to produce the food and fiber required by people. We should 
also not be a nation which spends millions of dollars to determine that there are 
poverty stricken people in our nation who are hungry and at the same time per- 
mit the agencies of our government to independently establish and enforce 
policies which economically cripple the food and fiber producing livestock in- 
dustry. The Congress of the United States, in looking to the future, should be 
requiring the agencies involved in this fee increase dispute to stabilize the live- 
stock industry; to increase rather than decrease food and fiber production; to 
initiate policies and programs that will economically strengthen, rather than 
weaken, the livestock industry; to encourage and assist the livestock industry in 
its efforts to conserve, improve and harvest the forage resources on the Federal 
Lands. These can all be accomplished within the multiple use concept in such a 
fashion as to meet and satisfy the needs of the recreationists, the livestock 
industry and the other range users. Many of these uses are compatible and one 
use and development tends to strengthen the use and development of the other. 
One use, such as grazing, should not be eliminated for the benefit of any other 
use. 

6. The agencies involved in this fee dispute have refused to recognize the eco- 
nomic reality that permits to graze on the public lands have taken on values over 
and above the grazing fee. The Nielsen study reflects that the permit values, 
which are owned by ranchers and bought and sold in the market are recognized 
as a legitimate cost of ranching today. These values have built up because of the 
policies and rules and regulations of these managing agencies. They have con- 
fined livestock to specified areas of grazing; they dictate how many livestock can 
be turned out and when they must be removed from the range; they have imposed 
drastic grazing cuts, all of which has resulted in requiring the rancher to find 
some means to attempt to stabilize the number of livestock he can graze in order 
to meet long term and budget financing demands which are based upon the num- 
ber of livestock the rancher will be able to graze. When these cuts are imposed 
the rancher is forced to refinance to provide funds to increase the grazing capa- 
city of his area of the range or he must eliminate competition on the range by 
purchasing his neighbors rights to graze livestock on the Federal lands. When 
this type of permit purchase is made the rancher is not buying the Federal lands, 
he is paying the Seller of the grazing permit not to put the Seller’s livestock on 
the Federal lands. This is analogous to such business transactions as trucking 
firm A purchasing trucking firm B which has Interstate Commerce Commission 
operating rights and thereby acquiring certain trucking routes and operating 
rights to the exclusion of the Seller. These operating rights are issued and con- 
| trolled by the proper agency, and because they are issued on a limited basis for 

prescribed routes or areas they develop value which is bought and sold with 
businesses. There is, however, no contention by the issuing agency that operating 
rights grant any proprietary rights in the Federal highways. Business practice in 
the livestock industry have developed a similar value approach in connection 
with the acquisition of grazing permits. There should be no agency assertion that 
| recognizing the cost of these permits would amount to the granting of a proprie- 
tary right in the public lands. This analogy would also apply to the purchase by 
} one airline of another airline and its certificated air routes. There is no conten- 
| tion that there is danger of giving the airline a proprietary interest in the air- 
space. It is recognized in those industries that these are proper costs of business 
| operation and the livestock industry is entitled to capitalize these costs as a part 
of its costs of operation in arriving at a reasonable grazing fee formula. 

This concludes the presentation of our objections. We respectfully urge 
Congress to immediately take such action as is proper to rescind the grazing 
fee increase now being put into effect; to defer all further changes in grazing 
fees until Congress has had an opportunity to review the findings and report 
of its Public Land Law Review Commission and to act thereon; and to es- 
jtablish a grazing fee structure and formula based upon the SRS Report in- 


cluding specifically in the 15-non-fee cost items, a proper capitalization of per- 

mit cost as a cost of doing business in the livestock industry, the formula 

to be on a forest by forest, district by district or market area by market area 

level. / 
Respectfully submitted. 


: 

| 
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NEVADA STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF | 
NEVADA GRAZING BOARDS, 

JOHN ©, CARPENTER, Member. 

NEVADA STATE CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 

VERNON Datton, Vice President. 

NEVADA WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 

DELOYD SATTERTHWAITE, President. 

NEVADA STATE FARM BUREAU, 

Ropert THOMAS, Authorized Representative. 


Mr. Barre. Thank you very much. 
Chairman Aspinall. 
Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, we have run out of time, but I have 


one request. 

Would you furnish to us the differences or the similarities as you 
understand them between reasonable fees, fair market value returns, 
and full and equitable returns? Will you send that to us? 

Mr. SatTerTHWaITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I ask that it be placed in the record at this place. 

Mr. Barrne. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The document above-referred to, follows :) 


NEVADA WOoOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Elko, Nev. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a study done by Jack Hull giving our inter- 
pretation of “reasonable fee”, “full and equitable fee’, and “fair market value”. 

We trust that this will clarify the light in which the livestock men in the West 
regard these matters. 

We appreciate very much your assistance on behalf of all parties, in arriving 
at an equitable solution to all public land problems, and especially the critical 
grazing fee question. 

Very truly yours, 
RAmMon N. GOIcoA, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


VAUGHAN, HULL, MCDANIEL & MARFISI, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS, 
Elko, Nev., April 25, 1969. 
NEVADA WoOOLGROWER’S ASSOCIATION, 
Elko, Nev. 
(Attention of DeLoyd Satterthwaite, President, and Ray Goicoa, Secretary.) 


GENTLEMEN : This letter is in response to your request for a definition of “‘rea- 
sonable fee’, “full and equitable fee’, and ‘‘fair market value’, as these terms 
would apply to grazing fees. 

After extensive thought and reading I am in agreement with the Court that 
said, ‘‘An attempt to give a specific meaning to the word ‘reasonable’ is trying to 
count what is not numbered, and measure what is not space.” | 

The Taylor Grazing Act authorized the Secretary of Interior to establish 
grazing districts (Section 1) and to issue grazing permits upon “the payment 
annually of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or determined from time to 
time, and in fixing the amount of such fees the Secretary of Interior shall take 
into account the extent to which such districts yield public benefits over and 
above those accruing to the users of the forage resources for livestock purposes. 
‘Such fees shall consist of a grazing fee for the use of the range, and a range- 
improvement fee which, when appropriated by Congress, shall be available until 
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expended solely for the construction, purchase, or maintenance of range improve- 
ment.” (Section 3) [Emphasis supplied. ] 
| The Courts which have attempted to define or contrue the term “reasonable” 
| when used in connection with such matters as fees, compensation, rentals, etc., 
| have indicated in various expressions that the term “reasonable” is not to be 
| construed in the abstract or in a vacuum unrelated to the field and facts to which 
| it applies; that it is a factual expression not ascertainable by reference to rule, 
law or formula, but may be said to mean fitting and proper and characterized by 
| moderation; that “reasonable” involves thinking or acting according to the dic- 
| tates of reason, without immoderation or excessiveness, being synonymous with 
| rational, just, equitable, fair, suitable, moderate and tolerable; that for a fee 
| to be reasonable, it should not exceed ‘the limit of reasonableness, it should not 
| be capricious, arbitrary or confiscatory; it should be moderate rather than 
| liberal. 
| Applying these definitions to the fee language contained in the Taylor Grazing 
| Act, the word “reasonable” was intended to limit or restrict the authority and 
power of the Secretary of Interior in setting fees. By using the word “reasonable” 
| the Secretary of Interior was assigned the responsibility of acting under the 
| guidance of reason in a just and fair-minded manner taking into consideration 
| not just the side and interests of the government, but also the side and interests 
| of the range user and the impact that fees would have on the range user. Under 
| the Taylor Grazing Act concept the fees set could not exceed the limit of reason- 
| ableness; they could not be capricious, arbitrary or confiscatory ; the amount of 
| the fee was to be moderate rather than liberal; the fees were not to be set at the 
| highest price that could be extracted from the range user. 
The Taylor Grazing Act required the Secretary to set the fees in each district 
| based upon a fair consideration of all range conditions on a district by district 
| basis, and all matters, factors and circumstances affecting the range user in that 
| district. The act required the Secretary to take into account the extent to which 
' the district yielded public benefits over and above those accruing to the users 
| of the forage resources for livestock purposes. In order words, the Secretary was 
| charged with the responsibility of analyzing each district and setting a fee which 
| was reasonable in that district when the benefit received by the forage user was 
analyzed in connection with all factors affecting the range user, including the im- 
| pact that the fee itself would have upon the user. Also, under the Act the live- 
| stock users were not to be charged for any benefits the district yielded to the 
| public for other public uses of the range such as through wild life use, recreation 
| use, mining use, and any other uses available under what we now call the 
| multiple use concept. The fee, to be reasonable, had to be based only upon the 
| benefits accruing to the users of the forage resources for livestock purposes; it 
| has to be a fee that was fair to the range user and one the user could reasonably 
pay; and it could not be set on the basis of defraying all costs of administration 
or other costs or revenue items or concepts that did not provide benefits to the 
| forage user. 

Over the years the fee setting function has strayed farther and farther from 
the “reasonable fee” concept contained in the Act. The administration of the Act 
| has evolved into a governmental policy or philosophy that the word “reasonable” 
} was for the benefit of the government or the public and not the forage user and 
| that it means that whatever is reasonable for the government has to be reason- 
| able for the range user without the necessity of fairly considering the range 
users circumstances, the range conditions, the benefits received by the range 
user, the economic impact of the fee upon the range user, and the impact on the 
| range user of agency management practices. It appears that the Act requirement 
| of a proper accounting for the other public uses and benefits has not been com- 
plied with. This is evidenced by the fact that public uses have been steadily in- 
| creasing through wildlife management, development of recreational sites with 
| increased recreational use, etc., while the managing agencies have been con- 
stantly reducing the number of livestock on the ranges through carrying capacity 
| reductions, allotment rotation plans, etc., thereby reducing the amount of use 
and benefit to the range user and yet at the same time increasing the grazing 
fees. 

The Taylor Grazing Act, which is the law, specifies that the fees are to be 
“reasonable”. Terms such as “full and equitable fee” and “fair market value” 
are not synonymous with ‘reasonable fee’ and the use of those terms imply that 
the administrating agencies wish to ignore or get away from the requirement 
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that they be reasonable in setting fees. “Equitable fee” and “reasonable fee” are 
generally considered synonymous. However, appending the word “full” results in 
a contradiction. The word “full” has been defined by the Courts as meaning the 
highest state, point or degree; the fullest or utmost extent. The Taylor Grazing 
Act did not require that the fees be the highest possible. It required that they 
be reasonable; that they be fair in the light of all factors and circumstances 
effecting both sides of the issue. In Ferguson vs. Dickson, 300 Fed. 961, the Court 
was considering the meaning of the term “fair consideration” within the Revenue 
Act of 1918, and it stated that “fair consideration in money or money’s worth” 
is consideration which under all the circumstances is honest, reasonable, and 
free from suspicion, whether or not strictly “adequate” or “full”. Since the Taylor 
Grazing Act does not require a “full” fee or all that the traffic can bear, the word 
“full” should not be used in connection with fee setting. 

The term “fair market value” is most often defined by the Courts as the price 
at which property changes hands in a transaction between a willing buyer not 
compelled to buy and a willing seller not compelled to sell. The term assumes 
that the parties on both sides are free to deal on equal terms and it contemplates 
a determination of what is a fair, economic, just and equitable value under nor- 
mal conditions when each party is free to decide what is best for him and what 
he can afford to pay. Technically the term is not apropos to the setting of grazing 
fees for the following reasons: 

1. The concept requires two parties with equal voice, authority and opportu- 
nity to negotiate and determine what is best for him. In grazing fee matters 
the setting of the fee amount is vested in the Secretary of Interior, thereby 
establishing a unilateral method of setting the fee and precluding the forage 
user from having a free will and voice in the matter. 

2. The range user is not free to decide whether he will buy or not and the 
decision as to whether or not he can afford it is taken out of his hands. The 
western ranchers are dependent upon the Federal range. They have little or no 
choice as to wether or not to “buy” at the prices set by the Secretary of Interior. 
The administration and management of the Federal ranges have reached the 
point where the administrating agencies are actually running and controlling the 
livestock industry and the private lands, livestock, improvements, and other 
investments of the rancher through such practices as setting and controlling 
the following: where range use can be taken; what. dates livestock can go on 
the Federal range and what dates they must be off; how many livestock can be 
grazed at varying times; what trails, waters and lands livestock can use; what 
types of grasses can be grazed by specified livestock and what types of forage 
and grasses can be planted and developed not only on Federal ranges but on 
private lands interspersed with the Federal ranges; what fences should be con- 
structed and where. The agencies have been reducing the number of livestock 
grazing on the ranges and thereby limiting the income of the rancher and his 
ability to pay. When the agency reduces numbers the rancher must become a 
buyer of forage somewhere—it is a forced market caused by the government. 
This is alien to the concept of market value set in a free market. 

Also, the agencies have written trespass procedure and penalties into their 
management codes with which to compel compliance with their policies, dealings 
and price setting. If a range user does not comply with the agency dictates, or 
pay its price, the range user is subjected to drastic and arbitrary trespass ac- 
tions and fines. In private dealings the party negotiating a “fair market value” 
determines for himself the property he is going to receive, what price he will 
pay, and what controls, if any, he will tolerate and he does not face stringent 
trespass penalties if he disagrees with the other side or chooses not to buy or 
pay the price set arbitrarily by the other side. 

For the term or concept of “fair market value” to be used in connection with 
grazing fee matters it would have to be redefined so that it includes the rea- 
sonableness concept which appears in the Taylor Grazing Act, and gives both 
the range user and the government an equal, fair voice in the setting of the fee 
so that the resulting fee is “reasonable” ‘to both sides. 

Even though the Taylor Grazing Act does not call for the payment of a “fair 
market value” for forage, the western livestock people have indicated a will- 
ingness to use fair market value approach in setting fees in an effort to resolve 
the dispute over grazing fees so long as the fee setting method or formula is 
adequately defined and includes the requirement of reasonableness. A “reason- 
able fee” as intended by the Taylor Grazing Act could well be less than the fair 
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| market value of forage. As an example, a financially strong buyer may be 
willing to pay more for forage and thereby increase the fair market value. 
| Not all ranchers are in the same financial condition and not all ranges are of 
| the same quality and capacity. Although the forage in a certain district or area 
| may have a fair market value, if the ranchers in that district or area cannot 
| afford to pay the market value then that is not a resonable fee. As a consequence, 
| if fair market value is to be used to set fees, the formula used to arrive at the 
| fair market value of forage must include the items that would be considered in 
determining a reasonable fee including the ability to pay and the impact of the 
| fees and of the management practices of the agencies upon the economics of 
| the industry. It is this concept that the livestock industry is advancing when they 
|} say that in arriving at fair market value all of the 15 non-fee cost items specified 
| in the 1966 S.R.S. study must be deducted and given consideration before a 
| reasonable fee can be set based upon a fair market value approach. 
Very truly yours, 
JACK E. HULL. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will reconvene 
again at 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:00 noon, the Subcommittee recessed, to recon- 

vene at 1 :30 p.m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Bartne. The Subcommittee on Public Lands will come to 
order. 

Our first witnesses this afternoon will be Robert Burford, Grand 
| Junction, Colo., Nick Theos, vice president, Colorado Wool Grower’s 
Association, Meeker, Colo., and Homer Jackson, president of the 
| Colorado Production Credit Association. 
| Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, these witnesses are all from what 
| can be said to be my home community. Within 500 miles of where 
| I live is my home community. One of them comes directly from home. 
| The others aren’t from very far away. I am glad to have them here. 
Mr. Barinc. Weare very happy that they are before us. 

Mr. Ciausen. Would the Chairman yield ? 

Mr. Barrne. I yield. 

| Mr. Crausen. Gentlemen, I am Congressman Clausen from Cali- 

| fornia, and I want to tell you asa Republican how much I appreciate 

serving with your Congressman, the Chairman of our full Com- 

| mittee. I think it is important that we convey this to you, and we are 

deeply grateful for your sending him here to the Congress to serve 

| with us. Thank you. 

Mr. THeros. Thank you. We feel the same way. 

Mr. Burrorp. Mr. Clausen, the only thing 1s some of us back there 
are still trying to figure out whether he is a Democrat or Republican. 


| STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. BURFORD, VICE PRESIDENT, COLORADO 
WOOL GROWER’S ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY NICK THEOS, 
VICE PRESIDENT, COLORADO WOOL GROWER’S ASSOCIATION; 
AND J. H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT, PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Burrorp. The three of us felt that since so much testimony 
that has been presented has been about the same as the testimony 
that we had ‘to present, we would rather make just a short statement, 
entering our written testimony in the record as having been presented. 
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I have only one comment to make, I think ‘that perhaps the Bureau 
of the Budget is making a mistake in that they are trying to price 
this forage to what we consider will be above market price, and when 


you try something that way there may be no demand for it. So in 
the end they may defeat their own purpose and actually get in less 
money from the sale of this forage than they would if they sold it at 
a reasonable price. . 

If Mr. Cliff was here, I would like to say to Mr. Cliff, perhaps I 
should thank him for delaying this increase over a period of 10 years, 
but to me it is kind of like cutting a dog’s tail off an inch at a time 
to keep it from hurting so much. I just can’t see that. Maybe he should 
go ahead and do the whole thing at once and put us clear out of 
business. 

I have nothing further to add to my statement. 

(The complete prepared statements of Messrs. Burford, Theos and 
Jackson, above-referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert F. BurFrorD, Vick PRESIDENT, COLORADO WooL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Robert F. Burford of 
Edwards and Grand Junction, Colorado and am appearing here as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Colorado Wool Growers Association. Except for service in the Pa- 
cific with the United States Marine Corps during World War II, I have spent 
my adult life in the range sheep business in Western Colorado and Eastern 
Utah as did my father and both of my grandfathers. 

I know you gentlemen have received many letters and heard much testimony, 
pro and con, on this raise instituted in the final days by the prior administra- 
tion. We stockmen are protesting this arbitrary increase and change in the fee 
structure from “price of livestock” base to a strictly ‘forage value” base. Since 
the base of the forage index is computed on the price for private forage and 
since an increase in fees on the surrounding public lands will increase the forage 
values of the private lands (by demand), the forage index will go higher in a 
self-perpetuating upward spiral. This can have but one ultimate effect—the 
removal of livestock from certain parts of the public lands of the West. To me 
this appears to be an abrogation of the concept of multiple use by economic 
eoercion. 

The first places to be affected on the Colorado National Forest will be those 
areas where large amounts of Summer range are available and there is little 
irrigated land for the production of winter forage. Traditionally, sheep and 
cattle are shipped into these areas in the Spring and shipped out to winter 
ranges in the fall. This transportation adds to the cost of forage, but transporta- 
tion provides a way to utilize something which would otherwise go to waste. 
One such area I am familiar with is the Holy Cross Division of the White River 
National Forest. Sheep numbers here have declined drastically in the past five 
years, with a resulting decrease in monies received by the government, and the 
fee increase can only hasten this decline. The same is true near and east of Green 
River, Utah, in the desert winter ranges administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management. These are the parts of the country I know about from personal . 
experience. The same is no doubt true of similar places in other states. 

Intelligently grazed, the forage of the public lands is a national asset which 
can be used forever without depletion. Competitively priced, it can provide an 
annual income to this nation. By pricing it above the market, the Bureau of the 
Budget may find itself receiving less and less money each year, while a useable 
national resource goes to waste. At a time when many students of world food 
supplies and population trends believe that the theories of Malthus may prove 
correct within the next decade, we can ill afford to indulge these short-sighted 
policies. The breeding herds of these affected Western States are an integral 
part of the food factory of this nation. Unlike a factory which could be moth- 
balled and then started again within a few months, and unlike farm land which 
can be retired to a Soil Bank and then put back into production by plowing and 
planting within one season, breeding stock takes years to replace. ' 
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The United States government frequently sells from its metal stocks of war 
materials, from its surplus grain stocks and also sells services, and from each 
of these categories definite specifications as to quality, quantity and performance 
are assured to the buyer. This is not true with the stockman as he buys forage 
from the government when he pays his grazing fees. There is never a guarantee 
in the arid West that the feed he is buying on the range will be there in suf- 
ficient quantity to represent even partial value for his fees. He buys a pig in a 
poke, so to speak, and added fees only further exaggerate the inequity. 

Considering the aforementioned facts, impact on the economies of the affected 
areas, and other points brought out by the testimony you have heard and will 
hear, I urge you to delay these fee increases until the results of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission are presented to the Congress. With the facts of this 
study and other pertinent surveys before you, a thoughtful and considered de- 
cision can be achieved. 


STATEMENT OF Nick THEOS, VICE PRESIDENT, COLORADO WOOL GROWER’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Nick Theos, I am 
a resident of Meeker, Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 

The residents of this County are very proud of the fact the district in which 
they live is within the Congressional District which Mr. Aspinall so ably repre- 
sents. 

I have spent my entire lifetime in Western Colorado and Eastern Utah, first 
assisting my father in the operation of his sheep raising business and since 
1958, operating my own outfit. The production of wool and lamb on the open 
range in and upon what is known as the “Western Slope” is the only business I 
have even been engaged in and the only one I know. My wife, children, and I 
are wholly dependent on the successful operation of this business for our live- 
lihood. 

I am presently Vice-President of the Colorado Wool Growers, an organization 
with 1,000 members; I have been a member of the Bureau of Land Management 
Advisory Board for Colorado Grazing District No. 1 for 15 years, the Colorado 
State Advisory Board for 8 years; I have been a member of the Bureau of Land 
Management Advisory Board for Utah Grazing District No. 8 for 6 years; and 
I am presently being elected by fellow wool growers to serve on both the 
Colorado and Utah Boards. 

I am, and have been for the past six years, a member of the White River 
National Forest Advisory Board. My father and I have held permits to graze on 
Federal lands since they were first issued following the enactment of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. I am well acquainted, from a practical viewpoint, with the opera- 
tion of a sheep outfit on both the Bureau of Land Management lands and on 
National Forests. 

I am proud of my heritage as a wool grower which came to me from my 
father, Angelo Theos, whom many of his friends have labeled as a “Great 
American.” Early in his life he left his home country of Greece and came to the 
Vernal, Utah—Meeker, Colorado area and built up what is recognized as one of 
the best sheep outfits in the West. He, with my mother, also from Greece, reared 
a family of six children all of whom were born in the above described area. All 
our lives we were thoroughly instructed, taught, and learned, the fundamentals 
of Americanism and what great privileges and blessings we were entitled to if 
we became good citizens. These teachings of my father have become a part of 
my life. This heritage also applied to our business. 

At the time of his death my father provided me, and four other members of 
his family, with a good sheep outfit. We have been able to successfully operate 
them until now. All of these outfits are based on ranch and range properties 
we have had to purchase and are wholly dependent upon the use of grazing lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service. With- 
out the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management grazing permits we 
own, we would not be able to operate and would have to go elsewhere in which 
to earn a livelihood for ourselves and families. I mentioned these things in order 
that the members of this Committee may understand how vital the subject mat- 
ter now before your Committee is in the lives and well-being of the people en- 
gaged in the livestock business who are using Federal lands whether it be in 
the raising of sheep or cattle. It is all we have and if the use of public lands is 
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priced so high we have to cease doing business, it will spell disaster and failure 
in the lives of many of us who know no other business. 

The businesses established by my father, later turned to myself and my 
brothers, was built up on the understanding that the United States permitted 
and encouraged the use of public lands by livestock operators for many years 
without charge and after the Taylor Grazing Act, with charge, for the purpose 
of establishing communities and the industrial development of the West. We 
accepted this offer and have complied with our part ‘of the agreement. The 
Taylor Act, as you know, provides that ‘Grazing districts will be administered 
to conserve and regulate the public grazing lands, to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry dependent upon them, and in aid thereof to promote the proper use of 
the privately controlled lands and waters dependent upon those public grazing 
lands.” 

This act, I have always understood, means that the public lands will be admin- 
istered in a manner that will stabilize the livestock industry and the value of 
private lands in the Western area. So far, this has been done. However, now we 
are confronted with what appears to me to be a change in the policy of the United 
States dictated by the Executive Branch of Government rather than by the Con- 
gress, which has always been the branch of Government which determines policy 
so far as the use and disposition of public lands are concerned. 

I am here today representing thousands of wool growers in Utah and Colorado, 
the States I now run my sheep in, to protest, as our outstanding Congressmen, 
Representatives Aspinall and Senator Allott, have so well stated, “is a most un- 
reasonable action,’ on the part of the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture, in 
increasing the grazing fees charged by the Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service. 

I need not inform you that the livestock industry today is in a precarious 
financial position. The price we sell our livestock for has not increased at all, 
while our expenses continually get higher. Had it not been for the inflated price 
of our lands, which has permitted us to borrow more money to operate on, most 
of us would have been out of business before now. Under the circumstances we 
cannot stand a further increase in any of our expenses and particularly grazing 
fees. It is not the amount of the per head or per AUM increase that hurts us but 
the percentage. The proposed increase from 33¢ to 44¢ per AUM already levied 
by the Bureau of Land Management amounts to 3314% increase in one year. If 
carried to the ultimate the present proposal will amount to approximately 400% 
in ten years. This is simply prohibitive and destructive. 

This matter has been carefully considered for many years by livestock operators 
and when the Public Land Law Review Commission was created by Congress, to 
make a complete overall study of the laws and the use of Federal lands, we felt a 
sound approach was being taken. The Executive Branch of the Government was 
given representation on this Commission and we were led to believe that the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Department of Interior would await the final report 
of this Commission before taking any action, let alone the drastic recommendation 
the respective Secretaries made, in what appears to be a last minute act taken to 
deliberately financially embarrass livestock operators. 

It has already been reported to you that the National Wool Grower’s Associa- 
tion, the Colorado Wool Grower’s Association, whom I represent here today, and 
the Utah Wool Grower’s Association, all of which organizations I belong to, have 
unanimously opposed any increase in grazing fees, until the overall situation has 
been studied. And until such time as the now sick livestock industry has recovered 
sufficiently from its economic depression to be able to pay an increase. 

Gentlemen, this matter must be settled on some fair basis. The livestock indus- — 
try of the West is too important to be permitted to disintegrate. The production 
of food and fiber for the increasing population must be of national concern. The 
complications that would follow an unreasonable advance in any of the present 
expenses of operation, particularly an increase in grazing fees on public lands, 
which might force the deterioration of the livestock business would be unending. 
I, like many other permittees have expended great sums of money for range 
improvements, fences, water holes, reseeding, brush clearing, and other soil and 
range conservation practices on public domain. If we are forced out of business 
how can we recover the money we have expended relying on the Government’s 
representations to us that these improvements would always be ours. It would be 
impossible to sell them, for prospective buyers would also be faced with the 
same economic factor and would downgrade the value of the permits and range 
improvements which would cost us large sums of money. 
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| Today, on behalf of the organizations above mentioned, I respectfully urge 
that the Congress of the United States take such action as is necessary to pro- 
hibit any increase in grazing fees by the Executive Departments concerned until : 

1. The final and complete report is received from the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

2. The future policy of the United States with reference to the use of public 
| Jands is determined. (We urge that it be what is expressed in the Taylor Grazing 
Act.) 

3. The livestock industry has recovered from its present economic depression 
| to a point where an increase in grazing fees will not force livestock operators out 
of business. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT, PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
RIFLE, CoLo. 


My name is J. H. Jackson. I am President of the Production Credit Association 
at Rifle, Colorado, a position I have held for the past 26 years. I have been with 
the Farm Credit Administration since the Production Credit Associations were 
established in 1934, and I have been in rural banking and agricultural credit since 
1925. Our Production Credit Association at Rifle serves the 8 northwestern coun- 
ties of Colorado. Highty percent of our loans represent cattle and sheep ranching 
operations. The balance of our business is made up of general purpose farming. 
| In 1968 we extended credit in excess of $26 million. 
| We have counseled with stockmen of that area for the past 26 years, assisted 

them year after year in Setting up their financial statements, helped them plan 
their programs of operation, helped them estimate their budgets of operating 
expenses, as well as to estimate livestock sales and establish repayment pro- 
grams. In fact, we have planned and consulted with them in all factors affecting 
/ the livestock and agricultural economy year after year. 

Stockmen today are operating under the most difficult ‘‘cost-price squeeze”’ 
ever experienced in the history of the livestock industry. For the past 10 years 
the calves produced in Western Colorado and throughout all of the Western 
States have sold below the cost of production. Likewise, lambs and wool have 
been selling at prices that are forcing the sheepmen out of business. 

Because of the continuous spiraling rise in operating costs there has been an 
almost continuous downward trend in net farm income for the past 17 years. 
Stockmen are actually selling cattle, calves, lambs and wool now at prices less 
than they sold for 18 and 20 years ago. It is impossible to meet present day oper- 
ating costs with present day livestock prices. These conditions are forcing farm- 
| ers and stockmen out of business at the most rapid rate ever in the history of the 
| nation. 

Much is being said about the need for an improved marketing system. But little 
| or nothing is being done about it. The producers are in a position where they no 

longer have a marketing ‘“‘system”. Their finished product goes through markets 
| where prices are established by the retail segment of the food industry. The 
| retail control of prices to processors and wholesalers determines the selling price 

for the producer. The stockmen’s problem today is “price”. American agricul- 
ture is trying to operate on a quoted ratio of about 74% of parity. Everyone 
should know this cannot last. 

Misconception seems rampant in American agriculture, particularly so in the 
livestock industry. A part of the reason for the misconception is that stockmen 
| have some poor public relations. They are building an image that is contrary to 
their economic position. We realize it may be difficult for the general public or 
for Congressmen to understand why their income will not support an increase in 
| grazing fees when the daily news and livestock journals tell of the Cattlemen’s 
| National Convention being held in Hawaii and attended by more than 2,500 peo- 
ple; or to learn of the Linkletter-Howard Hughes Livestock Exposition to be 
held later this year at Las Vegas, the gambling playground of the nation; when 
$40,000 bulis are sold and housed in the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver. But this 
image is not representative of the rank and file of America’s stockmen who rep- 
resent farm families with debt loads that have tripled in size in the past 10 
years. Because of submarginal prices they are unable to meet present day operat- 
| ing costs, pay the loan interest and make a reduction of the principal debt. For 
most operators, their only foreseeable way of paying their indebtedness is to 
sell their entire ranch setups. They are in an operating “squeeze” now where 
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prices will not provide enough income to meet operating costs and ever retire 
the principal debt. ' 

It is also a dangerous misconception to believe that 2 million so-called “sub- 
marginal” farm families (who are “submarginal” because of prices) can be 
forced off of their farms without serious consequence. They represent 2 million 
rural businesses now on the rolls as taxpayers and customers of the country 
banks and all segments of rural enterprise. These people cannot be taken off of 
the rolls of taxpayers and moved into subsidized programs and Welfare to 
live off of the nation’s economy instead of contributing to it without threatening 
the entire banking structure that is now supporting all of rural America, And 
it raises the threat of a financial collapse of the entire national economy. 

More than 90% of the stockmen in Northwestern Colorado use the public 
lands in some connection with their ranch setups. Most of this use is on a “num- 
ber of head” or number of animal units “permit” basis. The “size of the permit” 
is an intrical part of the entire ranch operating program and any change in 
the “numbers” or “time use” of the permit brings a corresponding change in the 
entire ranch operation and has a direct bearing on the valuation of the ranchers’ 
deeded land. Likewise, any material change in the cost of the use of these 
permits brings a corresponding change in the valuation of the ranch holdings. 

Rural banks, Production Credit Associations and other lenders have been 
financing stockmen for the past decade, more and more, on the strength of their 
real estate values; because as their livestock operating program continues to 
default, it becomes necessary for the real estate to carry more of the debt each 
year. And this is the reason that farm and livestock debts have tripled in size 
in the past 10 years. 

Everyone is aware of the recent increase in interest rates bringing interest 
rates up to the highest level they have been in more than 30 years. Increased 
taxes, higher labor costs, increased costs of equipment and repairs—all operat- 
ing expenses continue to climb without a corresponding raise in livestock prices. 
To add to their burden now with a proposed 400% increase in the grazing fees 
will simply force many families out of business and will threaten the collateral 
value of the western ranch lands. 

We respectfully solicit the help of Congress to take such action as necessary 
to prohibit an increase in the grazing fees: 

1. Until the livestock industry is on a stable economic operating basis. 

2. Until the final and complete report is received from the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 

Mr. Barine. Mr. Burford, I gather from what you said it would 
put the livestock business completely out of business if they followed 
the dictates of the . 

Mr. Burrorp, Yes, sir, In certain areas I feel certain that this will 
be noticed immediately. 

_ Mr. Barrye. Would you say that the action of the Congress at this 
time would be to ask both Secretaries to rescind until such time as the 
congressional committees had time to study the action? 

Mr. Burrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrna. Or the Public Land Law Review Commission makes its 
report ? 

Mr. Burrorp. I would like to see it rescinded, held in abeyance until 
the Public Land Law Review Commission makes its report 

Mr. Barrine. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Burford, how do you feel the 
price of forage should be determined? How do you determine the price 
of forage as a livestock individual ? 

Mr. Burrorp. I feel that demand, accessibility, ease of operation, 
carrying capacities, the watering devices which are present on the 
land or which have to be—in areas which I am acquainted with, we 
have to haul all our water, sometimes 25, 30 miles, in trucks—all of 
these factors have to be considered in putting a value on that forage. 
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Mr. Asprnaxu. Let me ask you one other question. 

The nutritive value is not always the same in different public land 
areas, is it? 

Mr. Burrorp. No, sir. There is a great difference between high 
country lands of the ‘National Forests and the arid deserts in our ar ea, 
as you are well acquainted with, that the BLM administers. 

Mr. Aspinati. The carrying capacity of the Bureau of Land 
Management land isn’t necessarily the same in New Mexico as it 
would be in Idaho. 

Mr. Burrorp. No, although they put the same fee on everything, 
which is strictly wrong. 

Mr. Asprnati. All right. 

Mr. Burrorp. Thank y you. 

Mr. Bartnea. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Ciausen. Have you gentlemen been here throughout most of 
the hearing ? 

Mr. Burrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Crausen. So that you have heard most of the testimony pre- 
sented ? | 

Mr. Burrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ciausen. Do you feel that the case that is being developed, the 
record that is being developed, is adequate to present “what you think 
is a proper and balanced point of view 1n the whole area of agricultural 
economics as it relates to this question ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to make one statement that I think 
hasn’t been brought out. 

Due to the economic condition that the livestock men are in, agri- 
cultural indebtedness has increased about three times in size in the 
past 10 years. It has been brought out in the hearing that the land 
banks and the insurance companies, that this grazing , fee may affect 
their lending policies on land. 

I’m a short-term lender. In other words, we lend on the chattels. But 
we also depend on land as additional collateral to our livestock loss. 
The land banks and the insurance companies basically loan about 50 
percent of the valuation of land. That leaves the owner with another 
50 percent equity in his ranchhold, and that is what the rural banks 
and the Production Credit Associations are using as additional col- 
lateral behind this land. 

Now, we have heard mentioned here so many times that this may 
force people out of business. I would like to call to the attention of the 
Committee that we are losing farm and stockmen out of business at the 
most rapid rate ever in the history of this nation. That’s going on 
today. And we are dependent, as short-term lenders, on the collater al 
value of these ranches. And this increase in the grazing fee is coming 
at a time when interest rates are high, operating costs are going up, 
stockmen are selling their livestock, cattle, calves, and lambs and 
wool at prices today less than we sold them for 15 and 20 years ago. 

We are trying to operate at 74 percent of parity, which i is impos- 
sible to do. And this proposed 400 percent increase in the grazing fees 
over the next 10 years will have an effect on the collateral value of these 
ranches and materially affect the borrowing ability of the stockmen. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If my colleague would vile: 


29-442—69—20 
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Mr. CiauseNn. I would be happy to. ’ 

Mr. Asprnatx (continuing). This is Mr. J. H. Jackson, Rifle, Colo., 
president. of the Production Credit Association, a position which he 
has held for the past 26 years. : 

Mr. Crausen. Yes. I think that you have added something in the way 
of a very important ingredient to the record itself, because it is that 
sort of information that all of us are going to have to have as we 
weigh our ultimate decision, and I think that you made an excellent 
contribution. 

T don’t know if there is anything else that you feel needs to be 
incorporated into the testimony to tell the entire story, because one 
of my principal concerns here, in listening to the testimony, is the 
tendency to develop comparable values between public sector land 
ownerships and private sector, and I haven’t really heard too much 
about the comparable risks that are so associated with private sector 
ownership, the fact that you have the kind of collateral potential as 
as a result of continuity of ownership, all of these things. There hasn’t 
in my judgment been enough credence given to this in the testimony 
that I have heard thus far. And I will want to read all of the comments 
that are made on both sides. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspinatu, If my colleague will yield now 

Mr. Ciausen. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu (continuing). Mr. Jackson takes care of private 
onerations just as well as some of those who operate on the public land 
area, too. 

Now, what is the comparative value here? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I think the comparison is that in leasing private 
land, in the first place, it is usually fenced. Sometimes it is irrigated. 
The stock are cared for by the owner. Private land is available to any- 
one, everyone. An out-of-State party can come in and lease private 
land and run livestock this year on it. 

In order to obtain public lands, you first have to invest in com- 
mensurate property, and you must be commensurate. There are no 
public lands available now except through buying someone else out. 
A nd the value of the ranch land is tied directly with the permits that go 
with it. 

My ranch, for instance, would carry a value with permits with it, 
where if the permits were sold off of it, it has no value as a livestock 
unit. So that it materially affects the valuation of the ranch property. 
And the comparison between that and private land then is based on the 
commensurability of the ranch, as I see it, if you follow me. 


Mr. Ciausen. Yes. You heard the Deputy Director of the Bureau ) 


of the Budget—— 

Mr. JAckson. Yes. 

Mr. Ciavsen (continuing). During his testimony where he outlined 
his own thoughts on what values should be applied? Were you here 
at that time? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Criausen. Could you give me your own evaluation of his 
comments as they would apply to the situation as you see it? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t know whether I remember his comments in 
that respect. 
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Mr. Crausen. Well, as you know, he indicated that the permit itself 


| didn’t have any value. And that is the point. You have either owner- 
| ship, a lease, or a permit, and I would like to have you just elaborate 
| briefly on how you see it applying to this situation and what the 
Director’s comments, how they fit into the picture. 


Mr. Jackson. As I mentioned a moment ago, John Doe’s ranch 


}) carries a value as a stock operating unit because it has permits with 
| it. Now, you wouldn’t buy it at all if it didn’t have permits, if it didn’t 


| have the permits; it wouldn’t be an operating unit. So the permits 
| have a direct bearing on the valuation of the ranch holdings. And any 


change in the number of head permitted or the time use permit has a 


_ direct bearing on the valuation of the entire ranch holdings. 


It is impossible to do business, in other words, to buy or sell your 
ranch property, without taking into consideration the valuation of 
the permits. 

Mr. Ciavsen. Yes, sir. Your name for the record ? 

Mr. Tueos. I am Nick Theos, from Meeker, Colo., and I am vice 
president of the Colorado Wool Grower’s Association. And I have 
also been a member of grazing boards in both Utah and Colorado for 
a’ good many years. I am also a member of forest advisory boards, 


/ and I am well acquainted with the policies of the Forest Service and 
| Bureau of Land Management. 


But a permit to me has always had a value. Even in the years of 


_ the, priority years when they were first issued, in 1935, you had to 
| have private land holdings or buy private land to commensurate 
| yourself to hold the permit. And that is the way they issued these 
| permits at that time. 


So even the people years ago paid for these privileges through 


| buying private land to establish their rights to them, their privileges 
| to them. 


Mr. Crausen. Well, I rather take it that you generally agree that 


| something more definitive is needed to be accomplished here in devel- 


oping the kind of land-use policy so that you know what you can 
plan on. 

Mr. Tueos. Yes. 

Mr. Crausen. But your general view is, you feel that this is being 


| properly considered by the Public Land Law Review Commission 
| and that you would rather see this current recommendation suspended 
until such time as they have had an opportunity to finalize their report. 


Mr. Treos. That’s right. 

Mr. Cravsen. Thank. you. 

Mr. Tueos. Could I make just one comment ? 

Mr. Barina. Mr. Theos. 

Mr. Txeos. Our constituents this morning took up most of it and 


| they presented it very well, but I wish the whole committee was here 
| because a lot of them don’t know our situation real well. But the 
| Taylor Grazing Act, to start with, was to establish a good, sound 


livestock industry and to encourage entrance into the industry. And 
this we are losing out on now. 

Mr. Asprnary. Also, it was brought into existence in order to 
regulate the areas that were being used illegally. 

Mr. Trros. That’s correct. 
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You asked a question a minute ago, how we feel that this should 
be handled. 

I think that the Government encouraged the use of public lands 
with minimum charges years ago when the Taylor Act was put on 
to regulate these lands, and now just before a lot of money was put 
up for this study, the Public Land Law Review Commission, and just 
before they are ready to come out with it, then they took this, they 
passed this on us. 

And this we feel—we would rather let Congress be the governing 
power instead of the departments setting the fees for us. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple questions I would 
like to ask, and I don’t care who answers them. 

How did the base property owners get permits in the first place 
under the Taylor Grazing Act? 

Mr. Tueos. In the priority years? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Yes, 1935 and 1936. 

Mr. Turos. Well, you had to have so much private land to qualify 
yourself for so many animal unit months. And then you had to be 
within a certain distance of your range. That is on the BLM. 

Mr. AsptrnatL. How did the Adm‘nistration, that is, the Taylor 
Grazing Act under its first director, Mr. Farrington Carpenter, how 
did they determine whether A was to get the land or B was to get the 
permit or C was to get it. How did they make these determinations? 
Was there any price paid for these permits at that time? 

Mr. Tueos. No, not at that time, outside of the fact that you had to 
own land and be commensurate to get these permits. They were 
2 ven—it was just lke in the olden days when they would give you 
homesteads, and if you took care of them, you became a permittee or 
an owner—not an owner but a permittee—to run on these ranges, the 
same way as you did when you proved up on a homestead. And this 
is the way this country was developed, I understand. 

Mr. Asprnaun. The Forest Service had to put the lands to use in 
a legal manner, is that right? 

Mr. Trreos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burrorp. The history of use in the years prior to the start of 
the Taylor, the years prior to when the Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed, you had to have a past history of use over what they termed 
the priority years or you could not qualify at all. You had to have 
been there previously, used it, and been there. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And prior use was on unauthorized use at that time, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Burrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THros. One more thing that I might add. We feel that with 
these increases in fees it will further discourage any young man to get 
in the business. And we have already—I am about the youngest man 
runn ng sheep any more, and I was the youngest man 20 years ago. 
So it discourages youth to get into the business, which is very vital 
to have for the welfare of this country. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have one other question to ask Mr. Jackson. 

Isn't t true that the reason many of the permits changed hands or 
were transferred over to others was the fact that the Departments de- 
creased the carrying capacity of the permits and the present operators 


Bee 


| had to purchase a permit from their neighbors, neighbors who were 


going out of business because of the Gétreasa of an vans on the land 


| areas, and the user couldn’t continue so he sold to some other user who 


made his operation a little bit larger, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Jackson. That’s right, C ongressman. That took place all 
through the West. 

Mr. Asprnatyi. All the time the administrators of the Bureau of 
Land Management, or the Forest Service, as far as that is concerned, 
were in chary ge of building up the forage on those particular areas, 1s 


| that correct 7 - 


Mr. Jackson. That’s right. 

Mr. Asprnatyu. And when inclement Nature came along, unfriendly 
Nature, not necessarily inclement, but when unfriendly Nature came 
along and there was a dr y spell or a hard freeze, then the carrying 

capacity went down and the livestock men went out of business, and 


| others took over the operations. 


Mr. Jackson. That’s true. 

Mr. Treos. If I may, to further answer a couple of questions that 
were brought up here today about the nonuse that has been taken, I 
don’t know about the other States but in Colorado alone on the BLM, 
there are 190,000 head of cattle—on the Bureau of Land Manage- 


| ment lands, 15,000 head are taken nonuse. 


There’s 434,000 sheep and there’s 74,000 taken, suspended nonuse to 


| build up the ranges. On the Forest, it’s 174,398 cattle, 436,809 sheep 


that on the forest they are not taking any nonuse. They ‘have just 
taken their cuts and that’ s it. And these ranges have been built up. 
In fact, on our ranges in the West—I have been on these boards and 
I know this for a fact—they have taken reductions up to 20 percent 


| for wildlife use, multiple use, and we agree to this. 


We had seen that it was, it had to be. 
Mr. Asprnauu. For the hunter, who pays only a license fee and 


pays nothing else for the use of public lands, is that right ? 


Mr. Trros. That’s right. And use up, use all our ‘facilities free of 
charge that we build with our own money. 

Mr. Asprnauy. That’s all I have. 

Mr. Baring. The gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. StTeiIcer. No questions. 

Mr. Barine. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. Wotp. No, thank you. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Gentlemen, I have quickly read all three of your state- 
ments, and I want to compliment each and every one of you. I think 
that you have given us a lot to work with here in the committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Turos. We want to thank you for the time. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Burrorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartna. The next witnesses are Thomas Kimball, executive di- 
rector of the National Wildlife Federation; Dr. Alfred Etter, Defend- 
ers of Wildlife; Ted Pankowsk1, conservation associate, the Izaak 
Walton League ; ‘and Mr. Stewart Br andborg, executive dir ector of the 
Wilderness Society. 

Mr. Asprnaty. As I understand it, each one of these men have 15 
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minutes to make their presentation if they want to, and then we have 
the right to ask questions; is that correct? 

Mr. Barina. Yes. 

Mr. Cuavusen. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt just briefly. 

I want to apologize to you gentlemen for the fact that I have to go 
to another committee. We have the water pollution hearings going on 
over in my Public Works Committee, Mr. Kimball, and I regret that 
I am not going to be able to stay to hear your testimony. But I assure 
you that I will read your comments very carefully. Secretary Hickel is 
coming before the committee. We have this oi] problem in California. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Kimpatyi. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, in the in- 
terest of time, I think we would appreciate the privilege of submitting 
our statement as if read, and we will attempt to capsule the main 
points and allow some time for questioning and discussion, if this is 
permissible. 

Mr. Barrnc. Without objection, your own statement will be admitted 
as if read. 

Mr. Kimpauu. A couple of our affiliate people had hoped to be here 
yesterday and had to leave. We are hopeful, if this is permissible under 
the rules, to have their statements included in the record. 

Mr. Asprnauy. This will be permissible, Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, but not as if read. They will just be submitted. 

Mr. Krupatt. Fine. They will be submitted for the committee’s 
perusal, if this is agreeable. ; 

Mr. Asprnatt. That’s right. 

Mr. Kirupatr. And I’m not sure how the other members of the panel 
here wish to present their testimony, but as far as I am concerned 
T would like to just capsule my remarks and give what additional time 
1s necessary for questioning. 

Mr. Barine. All right. We will hear all three of you first and then 
question you. 

Mr. Kimepatt. Fine. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning there was comment made that there are 
forces at work in this country that may desire to exclude what we con- 
sider special interests from the use of the public lands, and I would 
like to have the committee clearly understand that from our organiza- 
tion’s viewpoint, the National Wildlife Federation, we do not want 
to become associated with those forces, if they are here. 

We have long supported the multiple-use concepts of our public ~ 
lands, and we consider livestock grazing as one of those legitimate 
uses when done conservatively ‘and in the public interest. So I want 
that clearly understood from the outset. 

However, we do have a feeling and a concern that perhaps there is 
some monopolization of the use of public lands by the grazing indus- 
tr ‘ and we think that the grazing-fee structure has considerable to do 
with this. 

First of all, there is contention about whether or not this is a pro- 
prietary interest or whether this is a right rather than a privilege. 
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And regardless of how you cut it, I think if you take this scrap of paper 
that is called a grazing permit and you can sell it for a considerable 
| amount of money or you can take it to a bank and borrow money on 
it, or if it is taken away from an individual possessing it by a Federal 
| agency for a higher purpose, that the Federal Government itself pays 
that permit holder for that permit, it becomes more than just a priv- 
lege. It then becomes a property right. And whether or not attorneys 
say that this is legally right or whether it is legal or whether there are 
disclaimers by the livestock industry that concede that this is not a 
| proprietary right, does not change that that value is there in money 
| and that that is a pretty good property right when you can do those 
| things with it. 
Much has been said about the economics of the problem. We do not 
| wish to pose any economic hardships on legitimate livestock operators. 
However, I think it only fair to point out that 50 percent, 52 percent— 
over 50 percent of all the grazing, the animal-unit months of grazing 
on our public lands are owned by 5 percent of the ranchers. So that 
we are talking about economic hardship—I find it difficult to believe 
that this is going to pose too much of an economic hardship on that 
| particular group of ranchers. 

But even so, were this the case, I think that Congress should explore 
| the alternatives of maintaining this vested right. If they need economic 

assistance, then let’s provide it in some other means. And I’m sure that 
| most conservation groups would assist in promoting such a concept, 
| that we, the Government does, the taxpayer does pay a subsidy in 
| essence to many aspects of the agricultural industry, wheat growers, 
| cotton growers, and so on. And if the livestock operator is not getting 
| a fair return on his investment, then perhaps consideration should be 
given, but certainly not through giving him a vested right in the public 

ands. 

Now, the very fact that I made the statement that I think this is 
somewhat of a monopoly, I think Congress recognized in itself when 
it enacted the Taylor Grazing Act. I have read that act, and unless 
| My memory serves me wrongly, I can read no other consideration for 
| other valid public uses in that act. There are some regulations that 
were enacted by the Department later that require a reasonable amount 
| of the forage to be reserved for wildlife use, but this is not in the law. 
It is inan administrative procedure, as I understand it. 

So that here we have, I think, the concept that a great many of the 
| people of America who would like to utilize these public lands for 
general types of recreation find it difficult to do so. And as I recall, 
| when our efforts were collected together to try and get some funds for 
| recreational development on BLM lands, I think the chairman appro- 
| priately pointed out that the Congress had no authority to appropriate 

funds for recreational use on these lands. 
| And this led to the enactment of the Multiple-Use Act for the BLM 
which, as I understand it, is still a temporary act. And so Congress 
really has not gone on record as recognizing this great expanse of 
public land, that it is to be used for a wide variety of public purposes. 
If we are going to fall back on the Taylor Grazing Act as the primary 
law that we are going to use to administer all of our BLM lands, then 
it is for one purpose, and to me that is a monopoly, unless it can be 
changed some way. 
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Now, there is also a matter of economics that should be considered 
in that we have numerous instances where a livestock operator gets 
more money back in revenue from the sale of hunting privileges be- 
cause he controls the access to public lands than he pays in grazing 
fees. And I think this has been documented, and I hope the committee 
would study it. And I can submit it, if not for the record, at least for 
the information of the committee, if they would like, a study which 
was done on public access to public domain lands, done by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Economics Research Service, under 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 1122. 

Now, maybe these are isolated instances, but at least when I was 
Director of the Colorado Fish and Game Department about 10 years 
ago there was a million and a half acres of public land where public 
access was denied. Now, this was primarily because the access points 
were controlled by private land owners 

Mr. Asprnauu. Just a minute, Tom. I am not going to impose upon 
the committee, but I want you to temporize your statement a little 
bit, because that statement is to the effect that the immediate point of 
access was denied. There are other ways to get into that land, a million 
and 2 half acres, but the easy way, the recreationists wanted to take. 

T want you to stay within the facts here. 

Mr. Kraay. Well, Mr. Chairman, the easiest access—you know 
access is a matter of view, but some of those areas that you say have 
easy access, it would take many hours and many miles of travel even 
to get into the area. But in any event, this document is also available. 
T think the main point I want to make is that there are problems of 
the recreationists’ feeling that these lands are available for recreation 
use. ) 

And that if there was some way that we could take care of the prob- 
lems of the legitimate livestock operator and convince the general 
public that these lands were also available for recreation use, then I 
think we would have our problem solved. But to attempt to perpet- 
uate a proprietary interest by maintaining this differential in actual 
value between what an individual would have to pay for land if he 
had to go buy forage, and what the Government sells it to him for, 
we are convinced is not the proper approach. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Kimball, above-referred 
to, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. KIMBALL ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Thomas L. Kimball, Executive Director of the National 
Wildlife Federation, which has national headquarters at 1412 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., here in Washington, D.C. Sade 

The Federation is a private organization which seeks to attain conservation 
goals through educational means. The Federation has independent affiliates in 
49 States. These Affiliates, in turn, are made up of local groups and individuals 
who, when combined with associate members and other supporters of the Nation- 
al Wildlife Federation, number an estimated 21% million persons. 

We welcome the invitation to participate in these hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation long has supported the 
principle of multiple use. We supported this concept when it was applied to 
national forests by Act of the Congress a decade ago. We supported proposals 
which became the Multiple Use and Classification Acts when they first were 
advocated for application to the public domain, even if on a temporary basis 
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until the Public Land Law Review Commission completes its work. We recog- 
nize that grazing is a legitimate use of public lands, along with watershed pro- 
tection, and production of water, timber, minerals, and wildlife. However, we 
do not think grazing should be the dominating influence and this is a major 
reason why we are accepting the invitation to appear here today to testify in 
support of the new, recently-imposed fees. 

A person adept with words once described the public domain as the National 
Stepchild. Largely it is the residue of property leftover after the best portions 
were homesteaded or given away in a variety of grants. These lands have been 
abused and plundered in a multitude of ways. They have been overgrazed 
badly, with erosion and lowered water production the inevitable results. They 
have been fenced in many places, to the detriment of public resources such as 
big game. In all too many instances, the public even has been barred by live- 
stock permittees from reaching and using its own lands. 

Low grazing fees have meant that Congress has not seen fit to appropriate 
adequate money for range rehabilitation, nor for enough employees to even en- 
force trespass regulations. This evidently is the way the livestock people wanted 
it, for they have consistently opposed proper funding for BLM Administration. 

This is a major reason why conservationists want to break this stranglehold 
or near monopoly on lands which rightfully belong to all of the people. The time 
has come to support the elimination of the proprietary interest of grazing and 
permit holders by requiring the payment of full -value for public forage. These 
lands constitute great public assets and they must be managed correctly and 
efficiently by an adequate staff of competent professionals. 

Significant issues are involved in the new grazing regulations. First, the pub- 
lic should get full market value for its forage, and we are in accord with this 
principle. Second, the new fee structure goes into effect over a ten-year period, 
thereby giving relief to livestock operators but also recognizing that lands not 
needed for municipal or industrial purposes are to be retained in Federal owner- 
ship. We also agree with this procedure. Third, by denying claims of the live- 
stock industry for capitalization costs, the Federal Government rejects efforts 
to magnify what now is a “privilege” into a vested “right”. 

In our opinion, Mr. Chairman, the last point is of paramount importance. If 
the capitalization viewpoint prevails, the grazing permittees can claim rights 
over all other uses of the lands. In fact, they probably even would seek compen- 
‘sation from the Federal Government for a reduction in A.U.M.’s of use, or for 
any interference whatever that conceivably might affect the production of 
livestock. 

This capitalization claim is based upon a false premise. It is predicated upon 
a premium value which one livestock operator will pay another for the privi- 
lege of transferring the permit—a value which goes with the land. In reality, 
this is a frank admission that a permit is a blue ribbon bargain, a subsidy— 
one we believe that the Federal Government should gain rather than a favored 
few livestock operators. However, it is one in which the Federal Government 
has not benefited. Since the cost of a grazing permit has been made the principal 
issue of this hearing, perhaps the committee should also consider allowing 
livestock operators to include “association fees” in the cost of operation when 
a portion of this expense is used to lobby against the rates themselves. 

The capitalization claim calls for annual recognition of a 6% cost in prepetuity, 
even though an operator may not have ever made any investment whatever 
in a permit value. This is based on a $14.41 permit value or differential between 
the cost of a BLM permit and that for rental of private lands (the Forest Serv- 
ice differential is $5). The utter fallacy of this approach is shown in the fact 
that a higher differential, also capitalized at 6%, actually could result in the 
Federal Government paying a permittee to graze on public lands! 

Mr. Chairman, why should the Federal Government sell forage at prices 
ranging from three to ten times less than that paid for private lands? 

Frankly, I have wondered why the great majority of livestock producers do 
not complain about this unfair competition from the operators who have sub- 
sidized grazing privileges. The only answer appears to be found in the fact that 
forage produced in these Federal land (both BLM and Forest Service) consti- 
tute such an insignificant part (1.5 percent) of all cattle and sheep feed con- 
sumed in the 48 contiguous states. - 

The livestock industry also has been highly vocal in its allegations of dam- 
ages which the operators would suffer. However, figures show that the fee in- 
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crease will have no effect on more than one-quarter of the operators for six 
years. These now pay the minimum fee of $10. In reality, those who oppose the 
Government obtaining fair market value for grazing use are trying to protect 
principally the 11.4 percent of the BLM permittees who get 74 percent of the 
forage! 

If the Subcommittee will investigate, some very interesting and pertinent infor- 
mation can be obtained. Mr. Robert C. Lyman of Miles City, Montana is a member 
of a BLM District Advisory Board. A respected expert on the role and impact 
of public lands on ranch, community, and county economics, Mr. Lyman tells 
of widespread subleasing, with profits realized by persons who never own a 
head of livestock. Permission is requested, Mr. Chairman, to have Mr, Lyman’s 
complete statement inserted in the record. Other information shows that per- 
mittees are professional or business people not dependent upon ranching for 
anything put, possibly, a “tax dodge.” 

Conservationists generally do not question the need for subsidies to most Agri- 
cultural Commodities, including forage for livestock operators. We strongly 
oppose, however, that this subsidy be used to establish proprietary interest in our 
public lands that turn privileges into rights. Couple this with the BLM procedures 
which authorize improvements to be placed on public lands with at least a portion 
of expenses paid by the grazing permittee giving additional proprietary interest. 
Can you imagine what would happen if the government determined a portion of 
this same public land at some future date was needed for some other public 
purpose of higher priority? The government would find itself in the most embar- 
rassing position of having to pay a grazing permittee for the use of public land 
for another public use of higher priority, simply because the actual value of 
grazing the land was not assessed in the first place. 

Public land grazers have often pleaded for security of tenure and conserva- 
tionists generally are sympathetic to this cause. However, tenure should not be 
established by turning privileges into rights, but once fair value for forage 
has been determined to permit continued grazing by the same permittee as long 
as another use of higher public value does not pre-empt continuation. 

I should like to make one final observation in conclusion, Mr. Chairman. We 
have been disappointed that the public cannot benefit from these bargain- 
basement grazing leases in at least one way. We have asked, to no avail, that 
the permittees be required to grant access through their property to public lands 
as a part of the permit. Many of these permittees are charging high fees from the 
public for the mere privilege of going through their lands to hunt on Federal 
property, and we do not think that this is a fair or reasonable treatment of 
taxpayers. Two-thirds of our National landscape is in private ownership and 
meets the same proportionate share of outdoor recreation burden. As our 
human population grows, the cost of a quality recreation experience on pri- 
vate land will increase, resulting in an ever-increasing segment of our pop- 
ulation that will be priced out of recreation on private lands. If we do not pre- 
serve our public lands unencumbered by proprietary rights of single users, 
there will come a time when many of our citizens will not have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in any type of a quality outdoor experience. 

In summary, Mr. Chariman, we commend the Subcommittee for scheduling 
this hearing. It has aired many aspects of a controversy. However, we recom- 
mend that the Subcommittee take no action to overturn the Executive Branch 
directive. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity of making these remarks. 


STATEMENT OF RosBerT C. LYMAN, MILES City, Mont., MEMBER, BLM 
District ADVISORY BOARD 


I am Robert C. Lyman of Miles City, Montana. I am a member, and have been 
for many years, of a BLM District Advisory Board. Additionally, I have served 
on a number of public land and study groups for various organizations and am 
presently a member of the Governor’s committee studying the multiple use of 
State lands. My special area of interest has been the role and impact of public 
lands on ranch, community, and county economies. 

The press releases and public statements coming from the campaign against 
a reasonable public land grazing fee frequently have departed so far from the 
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truth that I felt compelled to undertake a study of the situation and to prepare 
remarks for this hearing. I cannot urge too strongly that we all look beyond 
some of the less than responsible cries, charges, and counter charges that have 
been made. Hopefully, some of the information I have to present will be of help to 
this Committee. 

Fees charged livestock operators who graze cattle, sheep, and horses on public 
lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service have 
been under intensive study for over two years. According to this recently com- 
pleted study, the rates charged for public land grazing are far below the market 
value of the forage. That is, rental fees received by owners of private range 
of similar character are much greater than those received by the Interior 
and Agriculture Departments. 

Ranchers with permits to graze livestock on public lands administered by 
BLM have been paying 33 cents to graze one full-grown cow or five sheep for 
one month. No charge was made for calves under six months of age. National 
Forest permit holders paid an average of 55 cents per month per adult cow. 

The study showed that the fees paid for comparable forage on private lands 
ranged from three to ten times that paid for public lands. The Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture would gradually raise the public land grazing fee. 
Under the changes they have adopted, a new base fee of $1.23 per cow month 
was established, with consideration to be given annually to the average price 
of private forage. 

To lessen the adverse impact upon public land grazers, the new base would 
be achieved over a ten-year period. For most of those using BLM lands this 
would mean a 9-cent per year hike in grazing fees, plus or minus one or two 
cents depending upon private forage prices. Under the change adopted, the 
fee for 1969 would go from 33 cents to 44 cents per cow month. 

The livestock people apparently do not argue with the methods or findings of 
the million-dollar grazing fee study. In fact, the American National Cattleman’s 
Association had an economist working on the study. As far as is known, all the 
results of the study were concurred in by all. The central issue and argument— 
after all the emotional cries have been eliminated—appears to be the public land 
grazers’ insistence that ‘permit value” be recognized and capitalized. 

What is this thing called permit value? Under existing law and regulations, 
grazing permits attach to private ranches. As a result, a ranch buyer normally 
expects to get the permit that attached to the property when public land grazing 
was first divided up. So, when an individual buys a ranch which has a permit to 
graze on national forest or public lands, he pays a premium in addition to the 
base price. That premium, generally called permit value, averages about $14.50 
per cow month for BLM grazing permits and $25.00 for permits on the national 
forests. Permit value developed because of the very low fees that have always 
been charged for forage on public lands and the absence of competitive bidding. 
In other words, low forage costs and the guarantee of no competition are valued 
by ranchers, and they are willing to pay premium prices for it. 

Those grazing on public lands say they support the concept of fair market value. 
But they insist that the Federal Government capitalize permit value at six per- 
cent a year in perpetuity. This would be subtracted from the grazing fee. In the 
case of the proposed $1.23 base fee for public land grazing, 86 cents (6% of $14.50) 
would be subtracted, leaving a grazing fee of 45 cents. If the permit value in- 
creased to $22.17 a cow month, the permit holder would pay no fee. Carrying this 
approach further, in theory any higher permit value could end up with the Fed- 
eral Government actually paying a rancher to graze livestock on the public lands. 
I suggest that any such arrangement is untenable and grossly unfair to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Thousands of operators running livestock on public lands paid nothing for their 
permits. By the accident of being there, they acquired permits when the range was 
divided. How do we separate out these operators? Should they be paid for permits 
they got for nothing? 

Following the announcement of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior of 
the proposal to raise the grazing fee, I read and heard much. It soon became 
apparent that an all-out campaign had been mounted to defeat the proposal. The 
campaign itself did not disturb me, but what was being said did. So, in an effort 
to get to the facts, I undertook a short study. What I found out should be of con- 
siderable concern to all of us: 

1. Nationally, 5 percent of the operators with BLM permits control over 52 
percent of the grazing. Going a little further, one finds that 11 percent of those 
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with BLM permits control over 74 percent of the grazing. As a prominent live- 
stock operator observed, “It looks to me like about 10 percent of the public land 
grazers—those with the biggest operations—are making about 90 percent of the 
noise on this fee business.” 

2. Nationwide, about 25 percent of the permits for BLM range are for less than 
100 cow months of forage. In Montana, this involves almost 35 percent of the per- 
mits. The average livestock operator in this group would not be affected by the 
proposed fee hike for three or four years. 

3. The low grazing fee on Federal range has encouraged widespread subleasing. 
For example, in the Eastern Montana BLM grazing districts of Billings, Lewis- — 
town, Malta, and Miles City, over 50 percent of the BLM forage that is sold is © 
subleased. In the Lewistown District alone, it’s over 90 percent! The rates 
charged for this forage range from 10 cents to $4.42 per cow month more than that 
charged by BLM. In other words, about 60 percent of the BLM forage in Eastern 
Montana goes to the individual livestock operator through middle men and 
organizations at rates up to fourteen times the BLM rate. 

4. In the past two years, one banker I know has purchased four ranches with 
sizeable public land grazing permits. He doesn’t run a cow. Instead, he subleases 
for an average of $4.25 per cow month. He pays nothing toward the purchase of 
those ranches. What he makes from subleasing Federal range carries the pay- 
ment. If this were an isolated case, I would not be too concerned. But I am sure 
that many of us know of a number of similar cases. My point is—should publie 
grazing be stabilizing the livestock industry, as intended by the Taylor Act. or 
should it be lining the pockets of a growing number of middle men? And, if we’re 
going to continue to finance the subleasing people with public grass, should not 
Uncle Sam be getting a larger share of the ‘‘action”’? 

5. Through the sale of forage to State grazing districts in Montana, who in 
turn sublease to individual operators, Federal lands provide over $100,000 a year 
to support State grazing district and Montana Grass Commission costs. In turn, 
these funds are regularly used to organize and lobby against the Federal agencies. 
How long should the American taxpayer permit this to continue? 

6. The BLM collects on an average only about 30 percent of what the States 
charge for grazing on comparable State lands. In Montana, it is about 50 percent. 
Lease fees on Indian reservations range from $1.00 to $2.50 per cow month in 
spite of such things as 30-day cancellation clauses in ‘the leases. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad in Montana charges $1.80 and is going to $2.50 for short-term 
leases adjacent to 33-cent BLM lands. Private leases where a/l costs are borne 
by the lessee regularly cost $4.00 or more per cow month, with “waiting lines” 
ready to buy the forage. In Dillon, Montana, a few weeks ago, $5.325 per cow 
month was bid for public land winter range. 

The cry is that a 400 percent, unreasonable increase is being proposed over 
the 33 cent fee now charged by BLM. Yet, when the new base is reached in ten 
years at 9 cents per year, the return for Uncle Sam’s grass will still be less 
than half that obtained for comparable private grass now. Recent bids for 
public land grazing by BLM permit holders—in those rare cases where bidding 
is possible—ranged from $1.50 to $4.00 per cow month. 

Last December I participated in a joint meeting of two BLM Advisory Boards 
in Eastern Montana. Those Boards not only agreed that a move toward a rea- 
sonable fee was warranted, but they also approved the increase of 9 cents per 
cow month per year for at least five years. Additionally, they approved tying 
the computation of the fee to the average price of private forage. These two 
FETS represent about 1200 Eastern Montana ranchers that use the public 
ands. 

A number of prominent livestock operators have told me that they oppose — 
what amounts to the continued subsidizing of a small minority of the livestock 
industry. They also say that low fees for a few perpetuate unfair competition 
with the stockgrower who has to pay taxes on his deeded laud and market prices 
for grazing leases. As one rancher with no public lands told me, “I get socked 
twice by the low public land grazing fee. Not only do I have to compete against 
low-priced grass, but my private lands have to carry higher taxes because there 
are no taxes coming from the public lands.”’ 

I have talked to a number of county officials concerning the hike in public 
land grazing fees. These county officials, hard pressed in their search for new 
sources of revenue, expressed support for the increase. Because they share in 
Federal grazing receipts, they see a possible fourfold increase in money coming 
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to the counties in lieu of taxes. They also see a possible fourtime increase in 
the range improvement fund, which benefits local economies through rangeland 
developments. In the legislation that has been introduced to force recognition, 
or capitalization, of permit value, has consideration been given to what will 
happen to the in-lieu payments going to the states and counties? Is the Congress 
prepared to reduce or eliminate monies that are particularly critical to counties 
| with heavy concentrations of public lands? Surely increasing permit values and 
| fixed capitalization rates would have to reduce and, eventually, eliminate the 
| base from which in-lieu payments are derived. 
Several Senators and Congressmen have indicated that the Taylor Grazing 
| Act should be amended. I suggest that any amendment of the Act at this time 
might be premature. Has not the Public Land Law Review Commission spe- 
cifically been charged with the task of reviewing this Act for adequacy? But if 
)} the ACT is to be opened to amendment in advance of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Land Law Review Commission, then I urge that the job not be 
done piecemeal; that the entire Act be tested for adequacy in light of the chal- 
| lenges of 1969. To this end, I urge Committee consideration of the following: 

1. With few exceptions today, “Uncle Sam” receives fair market value for 
his resources. Timber, oil and gas, gravel, and land sales are by bidding with 
fair market value as a base. Hven copies of records are sold at fair market values. 
Royalty payments, when appropriate, are in line with those being received in 
the private sector. Is it not time for the American taxpayer to receive fair 
market value for public land forage resources also? I urge that any amendment 
} of Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act clearly establish fair market value as 
the only basis for the sale of public forage. 

2. There is a need to clearly establish that public lands are publically owned 
for public use. Such is inhibited by Section 18 of the Taylor Act, which limits 
District Advisory Board composition to stockmen and one wildlife representative. 
No other interests can be represented. If the Taylor Act is to be amended to 
benefit all Americans, it should provide for bona fide multiple use advisory 
| boards at the district level. 

3. Section 6 of the Taylor Grazing Act clearly prohibits any restriction of 
public ingress and egress to the publie lands. Yet millions of acres are effectively 
barred to public use by interspersed private lands; illegal posting bars access 
/ to millions of additional acres. If public lands are to become truly public, then 
the Taylor Act, possibily Section 6, should require the guarantee of public 
access as a requisite to the granting of a lease, license, or permit. 

4. There is an apparent need for standardization and an increase in the 
amount of grazing receipts returned to the states and counties in lieu of taxes. In 
| most instances, such monies now are considerably below taxes being received 
| from comparable lands. 

5. If the Taylor Act is to be amended to recognize permit value, I urge that 
this Committee : 

a. Develop a means to identify those who paid nothing to acquire their permits 
and eliminate them from consideration for compensation ; 

b. Provide for the compensation of those who purchased permits, such com- 
pensation to be limited to permit value at the time of acquisition ; and, 

ce. Authorize the appropriation of sufficient money to purchase all outstanding 
permits, and thereafter offer all public land forage for sale through bidding 
at public auction. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Mr. Branpporc. Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart Brandborg of the 
Wilderness Society. I would ask that my complete statement be carried 
in the record of this hearing. I would wish to emphasize, as Mr. 
Kimball has, that the Wilderness Society sees that the grazing lands 
within the jurisdictions of the U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management play a very important part in the economies of 
western communities. 

They are an important part of the livelihood of ranchers throughout 
the Western States. We feel very strongly that through the Multiple- 
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Use Acts that apply to the national forests and the public domain 
lands we now have an opportunity to manage these grazing lands more 
intensively than ever before in our history. We see that these lands 
provide a multiple-use opportunity, a multiplicity of opportunities. 
They will give us not only forage for livestock but opportunities for 
diversified recreation, for watersheds, for scientific study, and many 
other things. 

We feel that the new regulations that have been promulgated for 
the management of these lands by the departments are vitally im- 
portant. They are in keeping with the multiple-use approach that 
is called for under the Multiple-Use Acts that apply to the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior jurisdictions. 

We believe that the fee schedules, as proposed and now promulgated 
by the two departments, are an essential and an integral part of the 
stepping up of our management of these range lands. We fully support 
the fee schedules as they have been proposed. 

We recognize that 52 percent of the grazing lands within BLM 
jurisdiction under the grazing permits are allotted to only 5 percent 
of the users, less than 700 ranchers. We are particularly concerned 
about the small rancher. Many of us within the Wilderness Society 
have members of ranching families. Many of us feel that the small 
rancher is an important part of our western economy. 

We are not so concerned about the large corporate rancher who has 
diversified holdings, who is so situated that he does not feel the full 
brunt of the economic changes that are placing a great challenge before 
the small operator. The small operator is the person who we feel gets 
the big impact of economic change and some of the real problems which 
are faced by the cattle or sheep rancher. We think that direct steps 
should be taken to subsidize the small rancher other than by estab- 
lishing claim through the permit system to the use that he holds on 
the public ownership. 

We associate ourselves with the comments of Mr. Kimball and the 
National Wildlife Federation in urging that we avoid the permit sys- 
tem that gives the rancher a vested claim to the public lands within 
either the BLM or Forest Service jurisdictions. 

Now, this discussion has been going on for years and years. We 
realize that these proposed changes in the fee schedules reflect the in- 
tent of the Comptroller General who in 1958 and 1959 recommended 
the elimination of present inconsistencies in charges for grazing on 
Government lands which are managed by the different Federal 
agencies. 

We feel that we should see fair compensation for the use of these 
public lands at this time. And we feel that the proposed and recently — 
implemented grazing fee schedules provide for this. 

We object to the proposal that the capitalized value of the grazing 
permit be considered as an operating cost and thus be deducted from 
the proposed grazing fee. The recognition of the permit value in con- 
sideration of the grazing fee appraisal would give the livestock users 
a vested property right in publicly owned grazing lands. This would 
represent a dangerous first step in abrogating the rights of the Ameri- 
can public for access and use of the public lands of our Nation which 
on administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service. 
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Through this recognition of such a vested right, permittees could 
ultimately control access and use and management of the public lands. 
The other multiple uses would then become secondary with wildlife, 
recreation, watershed, and other values not receiving adequate con- 
sideration. Thus, we would see a basis for fencing out recreationists 
and other users of the public lands. 

In our experience in dealing with wilderness lands throughout the 
United States, we recognize a great degree of compatibility between 
the livestock owner and the public ownerships which are dedicated 
for wilderness uses. We see that the ranchers and the ranches along the 
| foothills of most of our high country wilderness area provide a won- 
| derful setting for the back country and wilderness that may be desig- 
| nated administratively by the Bureau of Land Management or under 
the requirements of the wilderness law, in the case “of the national 
forest areas. 

We see that the ranchers’ operation, in most cases, 1s completely in 
| keeping with these wilderness opportunities and within the manage- 
| ment concepts that are followed by the two agencies in administering 
these areas, and in making them available for grazing use. As you 
' know, the wilderness law permits the continuation of grazing within 
| the national forest wilderness lands that are dedicated ‘under the pro- 
| cedures of the wilderness law. 

, _ Many of our western ranchers are very fine and very stalwart wil- 
| derness advocates. Many of them have given strong support to the 
| designation of wilderness areas under the requirements of the wilder- 
ness law. A number of them have appeared at local field hearings and 
| before this committee in support of wilderness designation proposals 
, and in support of the wilderness bill itself. 

| We would urge this committee to consider carefully any steps that 
} it might take which would abrogate or change the fee schedule which 
| has now been put into effect by the Departments of Agriculture and 

Interior. 

|  (Thecomplete prepared statement of Mr. Brandborg, above-referred 
| to, follows:) 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BRANDBORG, HXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE WIDERNESS 
SOCIETY 


Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart Brandborg, Executive Director of The Wilder- 
| ness Society. The Wilderness Society is a national citizen’s organization of 
| some 45,000 conservation-minded members who are deeply interested in the 
preservation of our nation’s remaining wilderness lands, and who are also 
interested in the management of recreation and commodity resources on the 
lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest 
Service. The Wilderness Society thus reflects concern of the public in responding 
| here today to the Committee’s invitation to comment on the grazing regulations 
and fee schedules which have been adopted to implement the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act of 1964 for lands under the administration of the Bureau 
of Land Management, and to manage grazing lands in the National Forests 
and Grasslands. 

We are pleased to see that these new regulations and fee schedules provide 
a basis for the development of comprehensive plans of multiple use management 
and protection. They fulfill the requirements of the Multiple Use statutes by 
providing a pattern for coordinated planning and management of lands within 
the jurisdictions of the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service. 
They represent to us a highly significant and far-reaching first step which 
promises to bring to this nation and its people the full benefit of the rich public 
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estates of the National Land Resource and the National Forests with their 
diversities of commodity and recreational resources. 

Too long have we waited for the new and modern perspectives that these 
laws bring to us. The benefit that these lands can yield to our country under 
carefully developed and broadly oriented land use plans are now, for the first 
time, within reach. The new regulations provide the foundation for greatly 
increased production of timber, forage, and livestock as well as the protection 
of wildlife, natural areas, scenic landscapes, und recreational and wilderness 
resources. 

The Wilderness Society recognizes the important role that BLM and National 
Forest grazing lands have played in supporting our Western livestock indusiry. 
We are aware also that these public ownerships have contributed a steadily 
increasing volume of timber to mills and dependent wood product: industries. 
The criteria, being reviewed here today, give us the expectation of an ultimate 
increase in production from range lands through the intensification of manage- 
ment efforts. These efforts, we believe, are long overdue, and both the Depart- 
ments and the agencies are to be commended for the progress that has been 
made within a relatively short period in applying new management programs. 

These new programs can bring great increases in the productive capacity of 
the public lands which have been devoted to grazing and other commodity pur- 
poses. As their production of food, forage, and fiber increases under more inten- 
sive management, it will become increasingly obvious that those lands which 
have been designated, or are designated in the future, for recreational uses— 
for wildlife or the preservation of scenic and natural values—can be managed 
and protected for their specific purposes without impact upon commodity. pro- 
duction. In the absence of more intensive management of areas devoted to com- 
modity purposes, so that they can better produce in increasing amounts, it will 
become increasingly difficult to hold to cur decisions to preserve and protect 
the lands that we dedicate to recreational and wilderness purposes. 

The Wilderness Society supports the proposed amendments and revisions of 
the regulations and grazing fees for public lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior and also the proposed new regulations and fees pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture as published in the Federal Register 
on November 16, 1968. 

The proposed changes reflect the intent of the Comptroller General, who in 
1958 and 1959 recommended the elimination of present inconsistencies in charges 
for grazing on government lands managed by different federal agencies, and 
who recommended also that fair compensation for the use of these public lands 
be received. He further proposed that a joint study be undertaken with the 
objective of arriving at a uniform basis for establishing the grazing fees. 

The proposed changes in the grazing fees of both the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture are in keeping with the general 
sovernment policy for all federal activities of obtaining a fair market value 
for the services and resources provided to the public through the establishment 
of a system of reasonable fee charges. The revised regulations strengthen the 
multiple-use management of this public resource by giving recognition to wildlife, 
recreation, watershed, and other values. 

We endorse the proposed changes in the regulations which would establish 
grazing fees that reflect the fair market value of the range resources, and that 
give needed authorization for their annual adjustment. The revisions proposed 
for the simplification of administrative procedures will allow flexibility to 
ranchers who operate under an approved allotment management plan. This 
reflects an essential concern in the Departments for improved quality and greater 
intensity of management on these grazing allotments. 

The proposal to adjust the indicated fair market value of the grazing fees 
within a ten-year period seems fair. It reflects concern for the livestock opera- 
tion by providing yearly fee increases which will permit the rancher to go through 
a gradual adjustment in his operation. 

We object to the proposal that the capitalized value of the grazing permit 
be considered as an operating cost and thus be deducted from the proposed graz- 
ing fee. The recognition of the permit value in consideration of the grazing fee 
appraisal would give the livestock users a vested property right in publicly 
owned grazing lands. This would represent a dangerous first step in abrogating 
the rights of the American public to full access and use of the public lands of 
our nation which are administered by the Bureau of Land Management and the 
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Forest Service. Through this recognition of such a vested right, permittees could 
ultimately control access, use, and management of the public lands. The other 
multiple uses would then become secondary with wildlife, recreation, watershed, 
and other values not receiving adequate consideration. Thus we would see a 
basis for “fencing out’ recreationists and other users of the public lands. 

| This threat to the public’s use of our public lands must be clearly recognized, 
along with the fact that big game and other wildlife have a rightful claim to the 
|forage and cover of our National Forests and National Resource Lands. These 
public ranges support the greater part of our Western big game populations, as 
well as many smaller species which are of great importance to recreational 
users and scientists. 

The definitions of multiple use which are contained in the Multiple Use 
|statutes of the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service furnish a 
}broad base for evaluation of the lands and resources within their administra- 
/tions. They assure the opportunity for careful study of all potential values that 
may be realized from this vast public ownership. They will permit the protection 
}and maangement of lands for the preservation of their scenic, wildlife, wilder- 
ness and other values, where such protection and management are found to be 
essential to the preservation of these resources even though such preservation 
|will not always bring “the greatest dollar return.” This is as it must be, if the 
|}quality and the diversity of outdoor experience are to be maintained for the 
American people and the great recreational values of some of these lands are 
'to be realized. 

The proposed land classification and management criteria of BLM are com- 
prehensive. In general, they place proper emphasis upon a broad spectrum of 
}public uses and benefits. They are realistically considerate of local economies and 
the needs of State and local governments. They assure consideration of the im- 
portance of outdoor recreation resources, their relative scarcity, and the public’s 
need for them. They take into account the needs of a rapidly growing population 
ata time when we must prevent urban Sprawl and assure the protection of basic 
resources including soil, watershed, wildlife, wilderness, and recreation resources. 

The criteria for classification for disposal appear to set firm requirements and 
procedures for assuring that any lands which gre relinquished from the public 
ownership will be managed wisely for specified purposes of local communities or 
for farming of cultivated crops. Their requirement, that comprehensive com- 
}munity plans and zoning regulations be enforced to assure the use of these areas 
for the purposes which are specified, is an important safeguard. 

In general, we have encouraged the retention and management of lands by the 
Bureau. We urge that the requirement for retaining lands in public ownership for 
the wilderness preservation purpose be fully employed to meet the opportunity 
for this purpose that the Classification and Multiple Use Act of 1964 affords. 

This Act clearly authorizes the Bureau to retain lands for wilderness preserva- 

tion purposes as one of ten specifically cited land uses. Its authorization permits 
| the protection and preservation of these areas for the multiplicity of recreational, 
scientific, and educational uses that can be provided by wilderness areas. It 
|}thus authorizes the Bureau of Land Management to retain and manage these 
| lands for the preservation of their wilderness and primeval environments. 
The language in paragraph (1) of Section (i) (Wilderness Preservation) of 
the regulations (2410.1-2) permits designation and the continuing protection of 
wilderness lands in BLM’s jurisdiction under the 1964 Classification and Multiple 
| Use Act. This paragraph serves as a guideline for management of public domain 
wilderness lands using as a standard the wilderness-preservation principles of 
| the Wilderness Act. 

It must be firmly recognized that the “‘values of wilderness” represent a wide 
range of educational, scientific, and recreational uses encompassing both tangible 
(monetary) and intangible benefits to people who use and enjoy wild and primi- 
tive country. It is important to note in this connection that the principal charac- 
teristic of wilderness is the wild quality of the land. Wildness, as such, should be 
a principal criterion in determining the suitability of an area for preservation 
as wilderness. Wilderness wherever we find it—in the desert, the snow-capped 
and rugged mountain ranges, the swamps and marshalands, the frozen expanses 
of the Arctic—has this wild quality in common. What may appear as a special 
feature of scenic beauty, or as a special and unique focal point of-interest within 
one or more given areas should not be considered as a requirement or standard for 
wilderness as it is found elsewhere. Thus the qualities of a given scenic or topo- 
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graphic feature, or an interesting and unique representation of plant and animal 
communities, while contributing to the special significance and value of an area 
and making it unique in comparison with other units of wilderness land, should 
not be considered a requirement to be placed upon other wild land areas that 
may be considered for preservation as wilderness. Wild lands should be preserved 
wherever they “have wilderness characteristics’ of public value which warrant 
Federal ownership to ensure their preservation. 

We feel that the elaboration of the standards and requirements for management 
and development of habitat for fish and wildlife, and for other outdoor recrea- 
tional purposes, are basic to the fulfillment of long range opportunities within 
the public ownerships administered by BLM and the Forest Service. If these 
lands are developed for recreation purposes during the next decade, they can 
play a vital role in satisfying recreation needs where heavy use and demand 
can best be accommodated under the comprehensive regional planning by Federal, 
State, and local governments as they implement programs called for by the 1964 
Land and Water Act. We feel strongly that the new regulations and grazing fees 
which have been adopted for these lands are an important part of multiple use 
planning efforts. The newly established grazing fee increases of the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture meet the need to put grazing, as one of many 
multiple uses, on an equitable basis with other uses of these publicly owned lands. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity to present these comments here today. 
Thank you, 


Mr. Bartne. Mr. Etter. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALFRED G. ETTER, ASPEN, COLO., ON BEHALF 
OF DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 


Mr. Errer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I repre- 
sent Defenders of Wildlife. My own qualifications for this include 
obtaining a Ph. D. in the study of pastures and grasses, grazing man- 
agement, and my brother is a farmer, area man, and I am fully aware 
of the problems that exist in relation to the small farmer and small 
rancher, in fact, some of the big ones, too. 

I resent in some degree being classified as opposition. I feel 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Etter, that’s my fault. That is 
my fault. I should have read your statement before I had you come up. 

Please go ahead. 


Mr. Errer. Well, I really wasn’t blaming you, Mr. Aspinall. It is ; 


just anormal human 

Mr. Asprnatu. I understand. 

Mr. Errer (continuing). Assumption that there are two sides to 
every question, and I think what we are all after is to focus in on the 
problem and find a solution to it, and that has been my effort in my 
statement. 

I will read my statement because I made it short on purpose. 

T will begin down here where it says our concern about the condition 
of the public lands and about the wildlife, or lack of it, on these lands 
is what prompts us to appear here. We are also concerned about the 
well-being of the livestock users of these lands, and we realize that 
ees awe off the rancher is, why the better will be his use of that 

and. 

I would also say that this material is a continuation o ) - 
sented ata the sen committee on the same subject. Or aR 

Now, in the past, the public lands and many private 
semi-arid West have been depleted of their Here fertile otal 


cover, and soil material, and this loss has been caused, in large part 
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by the poorly distributed or excessive grazing and browsing of sheep, 
cattle, goats, horses, deer, elk, and antelope. 

Economic factors, such as the desire to give the nonranch popula- 
tion a price break on meat, has been a predisposing cause of exploita- 
tion of the original soil capital, and so we only blame the stockman 
insofar as he has been a willing, and not very perceptive, tool of this 
process. 

While we realize that grazing pressures may have been reduced con- 
siderably in recent years, this does not automatically restore the fer- 
tility drained away during 50 to 100 years of intensive use. Efforts to 
restore these lands have been made, but they have been applied to 
a pitifully small fragment. Recovery in many cases will require dec- 
ades, and some lands will never recover. 

Lost productivity is the basic problem underlying much of the con- 
troversy over fees, because if the grazing lands retained their original 
capacity, the proposed fee increase would amount to only a trivial 
proportion of that capacity. 

Some grazing lands with which we are familiar once carried 150- 
animal unit month per section, but have declines to 30-animal unit 
month, a fivefold reduction in productivity. Put in terms of dry-matter 
production, this might be equivalent to a drop from 2,500 bales of hay 
per section to 500. If we assume that 10 bales of hay would pay the 
grazing fee in each case, the grazer in the early days would have spent 
only one two-hundred-fiftieths of his production on the fee, while his 
son has to spend one-fiftieth. 

And, parenthetically, we might say that this accounts for the move- 
ment of the son to the city. 

He would still not be in as bad shape as the man on poor BLM land 
where the production of feed in hay equivalents might be only 100 bales 
per section. In this case the fee of 10 bales would represent one-tenth of 
his fee. If the fee were doubled, the Government’s share would take 
one-fifth of the yield and would obviously be prohibitive. 

While there are some adjustments for range quality in fee schedules, 
they do not allow for fluctuations like this, and the man on depleted 
land is at a serious disadvantage. Even if his stock ran from plant to 
plant 24 hours a day, they still might not survive. In so doing they 
would lose weight, and would be far more exposed to predation and 
other causes of death loss. Probably for these and related reasons 
many of the ranchers objecting to fee increases operate in areas where 
natural productivity is quite low. _ 

Now, as to this value of a permit, there has been much debate about 
whether a permit has any value or not, and whether this value should 
be taken into consideration in the higher mathematics used to calculate 
fee increases. Thus Karl Shisler, president of the Utah-South Idaho 
Farmers Union is quoted in the recent testimony of Reuben L. Johnson, 
director of legislation services for the National Farmers Union before 
the U.S. Senate subcommittee on February 28 as follows: 

* * * grazing permits in these States (Utah and Idaho) are being sold for 
approximately $14 to $25 per animal unit month. I 

How does this supposed value arise? Let us take a look at a specific 
ease. The Aspen District of the White River National Forest in Colo- 
rado, with which I am familiar, is grazed by sheep and cattle. The land 
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is in far better condition than most public lands, yet the charge in 1968 
to keep a lamb and ewe “couple” was only 1314 cents a month. If we 
assume that the ewe would consume 4 pounds of forage—dry weight— 
a day, and the lamb 3 pounds, the couple would consume 7 pounds a 
day or 210 pounds a month—roughly the equivalent of three bales of 
hay. The cost per bale would be 4.4 cents a bale. 

Ten miles away I have to pay 90 cents a bale, or about 22 times as 
much. A rancher, without hay of his own, would have to pay nearly 
as much. This is where much of the so-called value of a permit arises. 
For each animal unit months—five ewe-lamb couples for 1 month—the 
rancher gets 15 bales of hay—in the form of green grass, weeds, and 
browse—worth perhaps $13.50, but he pays only 6614 cents, and so he 
gets a bonanza of $12.83 per animal unit month. 

No wonder a permit has a value of $14 to $25 per animal unit month. 
The value is the bonanza, and the bonanza is what they capitalize. 
‘When they buy a permit they are gambling that the Government will 
not charge what the grass is worth. They are actually gambling with 
pelea ay subsidy money, and people have been jailed for similar 
deals. 

If this kind of precedent is set, every tax break, every Government 
benefit, every penny saved because of Government endorsement of 
loans, and every other subsidy might be capitalized and considered 
a cost of doing business. We find it amusing that the Government is 
now apparently taxing its own subsidies. That makes the cycle com- 
plete, but awfully complicated. Now the subsidy is being used as an 
argument against paying 9 cents for a bale of hay instead of 414. Per- 
haps if we did not subsidize so much, they would be willing to pay 
more. 

Now, there is a very peculiar anomaly of predator control carried 
on for the stockman, paid in part by his fees, which is a very common 
thing on the range and very expensive. 

The weird economics of the livestock business is dramatized by 
examining the comparative amounts paid by sheepmen for grass on 
public lands as compared to the amounts they spend on predator con- 
trol. At the present time in Pitkin County, Colo., sheepmen pay 40 
cents per ewe-lamb couple into a predatory animal control fund. The 
general public contributes to this cause, nearly in matching proportions. 

For the 40 cents he pays, we will say that the sheepman buys preda- 
tor protection for perhaps 6 months for a lamb and a ewe. 

There is nothing sure about this investment. He does not know how 
many animals he will save. He may not save any. He may not get the 


coyote that causes the damage. It is a real gamble. For the sake of this 


discussion, however, we will assume that by paying his 40 cents he 
saves 3 percent of his flock over a period of 180 days. If his flock con- 
sisted of 100 ewes and 100 lambs he would pay $40 for their protec- 
tion, and might save six sheep (3 percent of 200). Prolonging the 
lives of six sheep for 180 days would save 1,080 sheep days at a cost of 
3.7 cents per day. 

On the other hand, the sheepman pays 1314 cents per couple for 
grazing 100 ewes and 100 lambs on the forest for 30 days. This is no 
gamble, and he gets 6,000 sheep days for about 0.22 cents per day. 
Comparison of the two figures, 3.7 cents per day for predator protec- 
tion and 0.22 cents for grass shows that the sheepman is actually 
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spending nearly 17 times as much on poison as he is on grass. The 
other 6 months of the year the public picks up the tab. Perhaps the 
sheepman can find a way to add that subsidy to his costs also. 

For the benefit of the land, the sheepman, the Government, and the 
taxpayer, we feel that it is time to start putting ecology to work in 
the field of economics. It is time to stop duping ourselves into believ- 
ing we can exploit nature without accumulating any bills. Any stock- 
man who has to capitalize a subsidy, who has to buy his hay at 41% 
cents a bail or go broke, should retire from stockraising. It is the best 
ine in the world that the nature on which he depends is already 

roke. 

On the other hand, we would have no objection to an honest subsidy 
which made it possible for the entire country to start banking its 
wealth in the soils, in the water table, and in a diversity of wildlife. 
Pay the ranchers to keep the scenery. It would be no more expensive 
than buying and developing more national parks and recreation areas. 

Mr. Barine. I don’t know how you got by sitting next to the man 
you are sitting next to with the things you suggested. 

Mr. Brandborg, you mentioned the small rancher should be sub- 
sidized. How would you subsidize a small rancher ? 

Mr. Branppore. Mr. Chairman, I don’t propose to offer to this com- 
mittee a proposal for subsidizing the small rancher but I think he is 
an important part of our western life. And if his future is threatened 
by the economic realities of the day, I feel that we can be just as justi- 
fied in this country in giving him economic support in the pattern that 
Mr. Etter has proposed here, or in using other methods that might be 
developed, to keep him in operation as a person who has a feeling for 
the land and who is an important part of our western economy. 

I feel that the loss of the small operator in the Western States is one 
of the most lamentable things that we see occurring today. And in my 
home States of Idaho and Montana, where we have had a number of 
ranchers within an area, we now find consolidation of several holdings 
in perhaps only one or two large outfits who have taken up all of the 
ownerships. I think the small rancher should be held as a part of our 
western economy, but I don’t propose specific recommendations at this 
time. 

Mr. Bartne. How many million acres are now in wilderness? 

Mr. Branpgore. Approximately 10 million acres are now within the 
national wilderness preservation system 

Mr. Asprnauu. Nine and a half. 

Mr. Bartne. The Chairman says 914 million acres. 

Mr. Branpeore. I indicated approximately. I certainly would recog- 
nize that correction from the Chairman. As you know, some 40 million 
are subject to study and review under the requirements of the Wilder- 
ness Act. 

Mr. Bartne. And most of that is 

Mr. Asprnatu. Just a minute. I don’t want these statements to go 
unchallenged. Approximately 914 million acres are now designated as 
wilderness. Approximately 5 million acres within existing primitive 
areas are being reviewed to determine their suitability for inclusion 
in wilderness. In addition to this land, which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior 1s 
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reviewing areas in wildlife refuges, national parks, and national monu- 
ments to suitability. These reviews must be completed within 10 years. 
Any lands other than those I have indicated were not contemplated 
for inclusion by the basic Wilderness Act and are outside the pur- 
view of the Wilderness Act. 

Now, I know that you and our late lamented mutual friend, one of 
the best friends I ever knew, Howard Zanhiser, had your eyes on 65 
million acres, but it is only about 14.2 million acres that was envisioned 
in the present operation with the exception of the wildlife refuges, 
and the national parks. That may bring in a few more hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. Branpeore. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what our misunder- 
standing is here, but I do know that the wilderness law calls for review 
of wilderness lands within the national park system and the wildlife 
refuge system, as well as the approximately 5 million acres of the 
prinitive areas within the national forests. 

Mr, Asprnatu. I just wanted to clarify the figures you gave Stewart, 
that’s all. 

Mr. Bartne. The fair fees that you mentioned, do you say that the 
proposed fees are fair right now, those proposed by both Departments? 

Mr. Branppore. Yes; it seems to me that the scale that has been set 
for increasing these gradually over the next 10 years is a fair and equi- 
table arrangement under which the public will receive payment for the 
ranchers’ use of these lands at a level that 1s commensurate with the 
payment which is received for comparable private ownerships in 
nearby localities. I think that is pretty well established by the docu- 
mentation from the Departments. | 

Mr. Barrna. I got from your speech a few minutes ago that you in- 
dicated that the small rancher would eventually be put out of business 
because of this. How can a fee be fair if you anticipate the small 
ranches going out of business? 

Mr. Branppore. I don’t think that the small rancher is going to in 
many instances feel much impact from this fee increase. I think the 
data from the Department show that 25 percent of the permittees pay 
the minimum fee as it has been set. 

Is that $10? 

Mr. Krawparn. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Branprore. Ten dollars. I feel that the fee increase is not going 
to be the decisive factor in putting the small operator out of business 
through the proposed fee schedule as it has been given to us by the De- 
partments at this time. 


Mr. Barrne. I just had in mind that the small operator is going to — 


go out of business if these fees are kept in. They may not in Colorado 
and probably Kansas or some place else where there is more grass, but 
we don’t have an awful lot of grass in Nevada. It is a livelihood and 
it has been a livelihood all the way through. 

In the 91% million acres of wilderness the grass is belly deep. It 
seems like live and let live. There ought to be some reason why every- 
body can take some type of work and make a living. Why should we 
deny these small people this opportunity by a big fee where they 
haven’t got the type of grass that you have in other places. 

Mr. Kimpatu. I don’t think—— 
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Mr. Branpgorc. Mr. Chairman, I feel very definitely that the use 
| of the national forest wilderness and primitive areas by the grazers 
| 1s carried out in most instances in a way that is not causing damage to 
| the range resource. As I indicated, wilderness lands, within the na- 
| tional forests are subject to grazing under the wilderness law and 
| these are taking a grazing use that certainly supports the rancher in 
the nearby areas. I think that the fee increases are not going to be any 
| more than the straw on the camel’s back in this instance. 

| I think some of the other escalations which the small ranchers face 
are a greater and more severe handicap that these very modest in- 
| creases in fees. In reality there are a lot of things that the small op- 
| erator faces which are placing him in difficult circumstances and which 
| are a lot more serious threat to him than the modest fee schedules. 
Mr. Kiwparu. May I comment on this question, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Bartne. Yes. 

Mr. Kimparr. It is my understanding that all of these factors were 
| taken into consideration when the study was conducted, and if I de- 
| tect the testimony of the livestock industry right, the only matter of 
| contention about whether the study considered all of these values was 
over the capitalization of the cost of the permit. 

| Now, I think this is the one that is at issue. And as far as our organi- 
| zation is concerned, if it does work an economic hardship, the failure 
| to capitalize these costs, we figure that, or we think that Congress 
| should consider some other use, some other type of a subsidy rather 
| than this capitalization cost. Maybe you can pay it directly to them 
| in the form of those that prove economic hardship, give them assist- 
ance some other way, but certainly not through the method of per- 
| petuating this proprietary right. This is our concern. 

Mr. Barrine. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnautu. What it really comes down to, Tom, is commensu- 

rate values between the fees charged on public lands, the same kind of 
| values; is that not right ? 
| Mr. Krmpatu. Well, it is whatever value is in that permit. When 
| you strip away all the semantics, this is what it is. 
Mr. Asprnauy. That’s the trouble. Everybody wants to talk about 
| his own semantics. That is what is bothering us around here. You 
| want to talk about access to the public lands, you and Stewart. 'This 
| study has never taken into consideration anything about access at 
| all. The Public Land Law Review Study is the first one that has really 
| gone into this and will go into it. We will go into it on fish and wild- 
| life. We will go into it on forage. And we will go into it on use and 
occupancy. 

This is the reason why some of us feel just a little bit discouraged 
| when a department of government or two departments of Govern- 
| ment try to ring the bell first just because they don’t think they will 
have another time to do it. 

Let me ask you this, and I will ask you this one, Tom. Let me sug- 
gest this to all witnesses who appear on a national level, or who appear 
| for national organizations. : 

Now, Tom, what is the reason for the position that you take as far 
as these fees are concerned, either for or against or no position at all? 
Is it regulation of the land and its values, or is it in order to secure 
more money for the Treasury of Uncle Sam, or is it for the decision 
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of an equitable competition with other users of livestock or other 
growers of livestock? What is back of it? : 

Mr. Krmpatu. I think the reason, Mr. Chairman, is to hope that we 
can gain the use of these lands and obtain the same consideration that, 
let’s say, the grazing industry does in the use of these lands. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Tom, let me suggest to you something. You come 
from Arizona and Colorado to Washington. I spent my time in Colo- 
rado. I always bought a fishing license and a hunting license, a big- 

ame license. And I am cne of those that have bought consistently the 
Golden Passport. Do you know that most of the people that you 
represent, and those are the people who want to use these lands, they — 
don’t want to pay anything for them? 

Now, let’s get this situation straight. 

Mr. Kimpatyt. Well now, Mr. Chairman, if I might be permitted 
to comment on that statement 

Mr. Asprnauni. Sure, you can comment. 

Mr. Kimpati. —I don’t think that is quite right, and I think—— 

Mr. Asprnatyt. Maybe it isn’t quite fair but it is right. 

Mr. Kiwrpatn. —that the wildlife of our Nation belongs to the peo- 
ple, the same as the public land does. Now, we are talking about an 
entirely different situation. The money that they pay is for the Gov- 
ernment to manage that resource properly. And I think the record 
over the years will show that these people have been willing to pay 
what it takes to manage the wildlife of this country. And what con- 
servation has been done to that resource has been done through that 
money. It hasn’t been subsidized much by the other taxpayers of the 
country. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Well, let me ask you this. 

Mr. Kiwpatri. Well now, if I might be permitted to finish. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. 

Mr. Kimeary. Now, the other part of it is that when we are dealing 
with livestock and there is a monetary interest here—people make 
profits off of this. And I think that the situation is entirely different. 

Mr. Asprnauu. They don’t make any profits off of hunting and fish- 
ing in Colorado. 

Mr. Kimpatzi. Well, maybe business does, but certainly the person 
who enjoys the benefits doesn’t make any profits out of it. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Do you know the condition of the ranges as far as 
wildlife was concerned before the Taylor Grazing Act went into: 
existence ? 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think the Taylor Grazing Act. 
at the time was a great act, because before that time there was no: 
administration on the lands at all. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Yes, and the wildlife values were decreased greatly, 
weren’t they? They have been brought back into their own recently, 
not only because of the graziers taking care of it, but because of the 
proper management by the different State and Federal operations. 

Mr. Kimpatu. I agree, Mr. Chairman, that the Taylor Grazing Act 
was a great conservation law. My only comment was that it only gov- 
erned one use, that is why at the time it was enacted it didn’t recognize 
these other uses and provide for its management as well. 

Mr. Asprnatt. What do you mean, it only governed one use? The 
rest of us went on and fished at our desire. We hunted at our desire. We 
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picnicked at our desire. We camped at our desire. We went out and 
looked for rocks at our desire. We cut down timber for our enjoyment 
when we were out in the camp. What do you mean, it only recognized 
one use, of course, it only recognized one use because trespassing, at 
that time, by the rest of us was accepted as the ordinary thing. 

Mr. Krvpatx. Well, I think that’s correct, Mr. Chairman. At that 
time there wasn’t any need for much regulation there, but there is 
now. I think you would, I hope, recognize 

Mr. Asprnatt. What do you mean, you hope? You know that I was 
the one that introduced the bill. 

Mr. Kimpary. All right. 

Mr. Asprnaty. All right. Let’s get this thing straight. 

Mr. Kuveatt. I correct that and say I know you recognize 

Mr. Asprnaty. When some of you were sleeping, I was out in the 
front there leading the way. 

This is all right and I am glad to have you following through on it. 
I asked you, though, what is your position? Why is it that you are 
taking offense or you are coming up here and trying to defend the 
Department at the present time when you are not hurt at all? Why 
are you trying to defend them on the way that they have increased the 
fees? That is what is bothering us here now. 

Mr. Kimeauy. Well, let me try and explain then, Mr. Chairman. 
Perhaps we are wrong. If you can correct 

Mr. Asprnauu. No, I don’t think you are wrong. Because I am argu- 
ing with you this way doesn’t mean that I don’t still have great affec- 
ticn for you, but I am trying to find out why in the name of common- 
sense you are taking a position on this at the present time when you 
haven’t got anything to gain or lose either way. 

Mr. Kraay. I think we do, Mr. Chairman, in the fact that there 
is a, in our view, privilege being turned into a right by the perpetu- 
ation of these values that are in the permit. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. 

Mr. Kimpatxz. And this is not enjoyed by other user interests. Now, 
that is it in a nutshell. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. The Federal Government has been a party 
to it all the time. 

Mr. Kimepaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Now, all at once they come up and try to cut off the 
heads of the people they are supposed to have been working with 
without giving them any chance at all to get in there and really have 
something to say about the last decision. 

Well, I am going to quit with this one. 

There is only one more thing I wish to say. The record shows that 
the small ranchers are going out of existence. That is all there 1s to it. 
‘The small livestock man is going out of existence. You can talk about 
10 cows making a rancher, if you want to, but that is a lot of silliness. 
That just isn’t a part of it. There is nothing wrong in the United 
States about growing big. And I think you will find—and I pretty well 
ferreted this out—I think you will find that the people who are charg- 
ing fees for access to these public lands are not the big ranchers; they 
don’t have to charge for access. It is the small ranchers. 

And they have to do it because they wouldn’t live if they didn’t have 
some extra money coming in. They are the ones who are doing this. 
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Mr. Chairman, I don’t think this is too constructive. 

Mr. Kimpaty. Well, Mr. Chairman, on that particular point, though, 
this study showed that 12 landowners on Pizeance Creek who controlled 
the access to 67,000 acres of public land obtained $13,375 in value from 
permits to hunt when they paid only $9,309 in grazing fees. 

Mr. Aspinatu. That’s right. They are small ranchers. There isn’t 
any big rancher on the Pizeance Creek. 

Mr. Kimparyu. Well, I would sure like to have a ranch in that par- 
ticular part of Colorado, with just a fraction of those 67,000 acres. 

Mr. Barrne. The gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Sreicer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brandborg, can you name five corporate entities that you know 
that hold ranching interests anywhere on public lands? 

Mr. Branpporc. Well, Mr. Steiger, I am sure I could name large 
ranching operations. I don’t think I should take the time of the 
committee 

Mr. Sreicer. You can’t name five. Can you name one? 

Mr. Branpeore. Well, of course. Let’s take the Circle C on the Snake 
River of Idaho. 

Mr. Sreicer. What is their permit? 

Mr. Branpgore. I don’t know at this time. 

Mr. Sreicer. Are you aware that a corporate entity must comply 
with the same limitations on the number of head that a single indi- 
vidual permittee must ? 

Mr. Branppora. Yes, I am aware of this. 

Mr. Sreicer. Are you aware that, if anything, the Forest Service 
has recognized that there could conceivably be a problem with an 
excess, a large permit in the hands of any one individual or corporate 
entity and has imposed an upper limit in livestock, in animal unit 
month that can be grazed ? Are you aware of that ? 

Mr. Branppora. Yes. 

Mr. Strercer. Then why this obsessive fear of the public lands being 
held by some monopolistic corporate entity? You have named one. 
Could you name two? 

Mr. Branppore. I wouldn’t refer to my concern as I have stated it 
as an obsessive fear. I think it is a concern on my part that the small 
operator be perpetuated. I think he is a part of our western setting—— 

Mr. Sreicer. You mentioned that, yes. 

Mr. Branpeore (continuing). A part of our western communities. 
And I think that we should resort to other means of subsidizing his 
operation. 

Mr. Steicer. So you can’t name two 

Mr. Branpsore. And he should be an enduring part of the western 
picture. 

Mr. Steicer. You cannot name two corporate entities, is that cor- 
rect? You have named one that you know. I assume when you come 
before this committee and you make a statement in which you have 
said, even though your statement was not prepared and I can’t quote 
from it, in which you have said that there is a danger that the cor- 
porate entity will monopolize public lands, that you base this on some- 
thing other than a romantic desire to preserve the small rancher. Now, 
apparently it is not 
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Mr. Branpgore. It is not a romantic desire, Mr. Steiger. It is a 

realistic appraisal of what is happening in the West. The small 
rancher, as the chairman has pointed out, is disappearing. And as a 
personal matter and as a general concern, we would like to see the 
small operation continue in existence. 
_ Mr. Sreicrr. And in your desire to do this, you endorse a plan that 
is going to add probably the final straw on the back of the small 
rancher and undoubtedly will break his back. I find that—a response 
1s not necessary, Mr. Brandborg. 

Mr. Branpgore. We don’t feel this is the straw that will destroy 
the small rancher. 

Mr. Steieer. Do you think this will help the small rancher? 

Mr. Branpgore. If it is going to jeopardize the small rancher, we 
urge that other means of subsidizing, subsidizing him directly, be 
fully explored by the committee. 

Mr. Sreicer. Yes. That is a very good point. Both you and Mr. 
Kimball have dwelled on that rather lovingly, I might add. And it 
occurs to me that the one thing that makes the livestock industry 
unique, particularly the cattle industry, is that the great majority of 
the cattle industry have resisted the role of Government subsidy be- 
cause they have seen the experience of their fellow agriculturalists 
under a subsidy program. 

Now, to me this speaks very well of the judgment of the livestock 
industry as a whole. And it would seem to me a most improper role 
for an organization that recognizes the livestock industry has a place 
in our scheme of things to, 1n effect, say to the rancher, “We don’t 
agree with your position that you shouldn't be subsidized by the 
Government.” 

We think you should be subsidized by the Government because it will add to 
our convenience. 

As a matter of fact, I would like you to explain, as the chairman 
asked Mr. Kimball, I would like to have you explain to me how the 
people who are interested in wilderness areas, who I presume you 
represent, how these people are going to be benefited by the raising of 
grazing fees in what at least the grazing industry feels is an arbitrary 
manner. 

How are those concerned about wilderness going to be benefited by 
this action ? 

Mr. Branpegore. Well, first of all, I would wish to comment on your 
statement regarding the role of the rancher. We, as I said initially, 
don’t wish to be cast as a group that is in opposition to the ranching 
industry. We think the ranching industry is very important. 

Mr. Stretcer. In light of that, how would you answer the second 
part of my question ? 

Mr. Branpeore. In light of that, I would say that failure to imple- 
ment the fee schedule and the regulations of the departments, or to 
weaken in any way the fee schedule procedure, would strengthen the 
argument of the rancher who claimed a vested interest through the 
permit system. . 

Now, through the wisdom and initiative of this committee and 
through the special leadership of the chairman, Mr. Aspinall, we now 
have on the books the 1964 Multiple-Use and Classification Act, and 
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this law clearly delineates the role of all of the multiple uses, recrea- 
tion, watershed, timber, grazing. It spells out a place for wilderness 
within the BLM jurisdiction. A similar law 1s applicable to the 
national forests. ; 

Now, if we have a vested claim through the permit system that is 
established for the rancher, we place the rancher in a position where 
he can, without justification under these laws and without legal basis, 
claim a priority consideration in the development of multiple-use 
management programs. We feel that since these lands are publicly 
owned—since the people in New York City claim as much a part 
of them as those of us who come from the Western States—this is 
not equitable and is not in the public interest. 

We are talking about a public ownership here. While we recognize 
the dependence of the ranchers that live close to these public lands 
for their grazing resource, and while we wish to see that this grazing 
resource is used to full advantage and managed intensively to support 
the stockmen, we do not wish to see the permit system utilized in a 
way that will leave a disproportionate share of the final use in the 
hands of the rancher. 

Mr. Sretcrr. Well, of course, you know, Mr. Brandborg, that—and 
I know you know this—you simply must know it because you have 
been involved in this work for some time—that the permittee does not 
exercise any decision, any discretionary powers over the other multiple 
uses of his land. You know this and I know that you know it. I can’t 
rationalize the interest of your group in your support of this program. 

Mr. Kimball, in line with this, you made—and I think very validly— 
a valid point that the propriety exists now as much as it is ever going 
to exist regardless of what you do with this particular phase of it, 
whether you recognize the capitalization of the investment or not. 

That is not your language, but I carried it out. You maintained, at 
great length I might add, and I think very validly—ain fact, I would 
say that your particular dialog was the most substantive thing we 
have heard since you are an adversary of the industry in this instance, 
that your dialog in which you recognize that there has been a pro- 
prietorship, or claimed proprietorship—would you think that this 
proprietorship has significantly impaired the relationship between 
your organization and the livestock man or your organization and the 
agency, the proprietorship as it now exists? 

Mr. Kimpatu. I sincerely hope not, but let me correct one statement 
that you made, that we are not adverse to the livestock industry. They 
may think so, but I think we have some other valid points here. 

Mr. Sreicer. Excuse me, Mr. Kimball. Have you anything to add, 
other than Mr. Brandborg’s 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes, I think I do, if you would permit me. 

Mr. Sretcrr. All right. 

Mr. Kimpatu. Why we are interested as wildlife groups 

Mr. Sretcer. Yes, I would like to know. 

Mr. Krmpatr (continuing). In this grazing fee is the fact that we 
want equal consideration for these lands for, let’s say, the recreation 
and esthetic use of it. 

Mr. Stercer. And you don’t feel you have that now? 

Mr. Kimpatt. No we don’t. 
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Mr. Steiger. And this is going to help that? How would you define 
that, please ? 

Mr. Kimpaut. That is what I am trying to do, if you will allow me. 

Mr. Steicrer. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Kimpaun. Now, let us suppose for an instant that this propri- 
etary right is maintained, the fees are not increased to eliminate this 
value and it is there, the value is there. Now, let’s suppose for an 
instant that the Federal Government decides to change the use of that 
land. And there may be an intense need for a recreation area or a 
camping area that would require, let’s say, the taking of that land 
for that specific use. 

Mr. Steicrer. They have that right now. 

Mr. Kimpatyi. Now, what would happen ? 

Mr. Sretcer. What would happen ? 

Mr. Kimeatyt. Well, what would happen was that the livestock 
operator, and I think rightfully so, if there is a value there, if you 
remove his grazing, the Government is going to have to pay him for 
it, isn’t he—aren’t they ? . 

Mr. Sretcrr. No. As a matter of fact, it has been done in the past. 
I am sure it will be done in the future. And the permit is renewable 
on an annual basis actually, and the Government is under no 
obligation to renew. 

Mr. Kimpatu. Well, Mr. Steiger, I know of no instance—and I hope 
the committee can correct me if they know some—where a livestock 
permittee has been, where his rights have been taken this way for 
another, let’s say, higher priority use, where the Government has not 
paid him for that permit. 

Mr. Asprnautyt. Mr. Chairman, there is no way of asking a question 
that you can get a member of this committee to answer. 

Mr. Sreicer. I will be glad to respond. I don’t mind responding. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Well, I don’t think you need to respond if it is put 
in the form of a question. If he has something besides an argument, all 
right. 

ivi Kimparu. All right, let me make it in the form of a comment, 
Mr. Chairman, and maybe I am in error in this and I will check into 
it myself. But I do not know of some instances where it has been 
done, because the military, where they have taken lands for this 
purpose, have done this, you see. 

Well, this is one branch of the Federal Government. But let’s say 
that this is the case. I think that the Federal Government would then 
be reluctant to consider equally these other values in this instance. 
And that is one of the reasons that we think that this equity that 
they have should be taken out. 

Mr. Sreicer. So, actually, your position is that you would like to 
see the recognition of the value that has existed since 1906 and 1954 
be removed because you feel it jeopardizes your position. Is that a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Kimeatu. I am not sure just what you mean by 1906 and 

Mr. Sretcrer. Well, that is when the Forest Service first issued 
permits, and 1934 is when the Taylor Grazing Act went into effect. 
The proprietorship or the equity that you recognize, you feel 
jeopardizes the position of your people. 
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Mr. Kimpatt. I think it gives a preference to that particular use. 
Mr. Sreicer. And that preference has proven to be a burden to the 
public, other public users of the land 

Mr. Kimpatu. I think so. 

Mr. Sreicer (continuing). In your view? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes, in my view, it has. 

Mr. Sreicrr. I have taken up much too much time, but I suspect 
that it would be difficult for you to cite me many examples, but I 
won't 7 

Mr. Kiarearn. Well, I referred to one here. I hope you will read it. 

Mr. Sreicer. Yes, you mentioned 12 people out of some 47,000 
users. 

Mr. Kimpaxu. This was just a study area. 

Mr. Srercer. Dr. Etter, I have to relinquish my time. I have talked 
too much. But I would only suggest that the comparison, the equa- 
tion that you drew between forage and bales of hay is a most unique 
one, and I would suspect that either most people who raise and pro- 
duce hay or those people who use forage would find the equation a 
fascinating one, but Mr. Banker would not subscribe to it, nor would 
their banker be able to justify a loan on the basis of that particular 
equation. 

And the predator, the predator equation I found even more inter- 
esting, because I know of no way that anybody who protects against 
predators, whether it be sheep or cattle, does so with the intention of 
saving only three percent of their herd. What they would like to do, 
JT think, and which you may have missed, is simply to keep the pred- 
ators out of the area because if one predator can account for six 
sheep and if that predator happens to be a female and happens to con- 
ceive, there will then be more predators, and I think even you could 
develop that equation. But I won’t take up any more time. I will 
yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrnc. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a couple of 
observations I would like to make here. 

Mr. Kimball, you are quite familiar with the Advisory Boards 
sae go with the grazing operations both on BLM and Forest Service 
ands. 

I have attended the local meetings and State meetings and also 
attended some of the national meetings here, and I found in recent 
years where the membership representing the fish and wildlife side 
of it have been fairly active and dissatisfied with the considerations - 
given as to the actual permittees operating on the Federal lands for 
the most part. 

Now, this is in my own State, and I have heard this discussed at 
the national level, too, here on Advisory Boards. I was wondering 
if you would care to comment, are these boards effective, and is the 
wildlife side amply represented on these boards at the present time? 

Mr. Krvpaty. Well, I think this would vary, Mr. Johnson, from 
place to place. I think there are localities where there is adequate rep- 
resentation by wildlife and other public user interest groups on ad- 
visory boards. But I think in a great segment of rural America where 
a number of our public lands are located, that it is not adequately, 
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that these values are not adequately represented, because they are 
local advisory boards and mainly in livestock grazing areas where 
it is pretty difficult to have represented on that board the great bulk 
of the users, that is, the recreational users of that land which usually 
emanates from the larger urban areas and other places. And I would 
say that there certainly has been an improvement in this in recent 
years. 

And I can think of a time in history when there was practically 

| no representation of this type on advisory boards. 
: Mr. Jonnson. I fully realize that, but the fish and wildlife side 
of it and the recreation have been given an opportunity to participate 
| as members, duly authorized and appointed to speak for that segment 
| on use of public lands. 

Now, also, I presume that you have been on much of the range land 
| that is involved, and wouldn’t you say that the cooperative programs 
| that have been entered into between Forest Service and Bureau of 
| Land Management permittees have been beneficial to wildlife habitat? 
| Mr. Kimpatu. In many instances they have been. In others they 
haven't. 
| Mr. Jonnson. Well, I think as a whole it 1s pretty well recognized 
| that they have been doing a pretty fair job of late. 

Mr. Kimparu. Let me give a specific example of where I think there 
have been some conflicts, that is, cattle ranges. Normally, they try to 
treat, remove the brush to permit grass to grow. That 1s the livestock 
fee. But in critical winter ranges for big game it is important that 
that browse remain if you are going to provide winter food for big 
game. And in many of these areas “there have been proposals here 
by the Federal Agency administering the land that this brush be 
removed. And unless there is some consideration given for the main- 
tenance of the forage upon which wildlife feed, ~ why then you are 
really discriminating in a sense against use for that land, 

Mr. Jounson. Well, it has been my experience to go on these lands 
in most of these programs and have pointed out under the supervision 
and jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management and Forest 
Service that they have taken all of this into consideration and they 
are trying to develop an equal amount of habitat for the wildlife as 
well as the cattle and sheep that are grazed on these lands. 

Mr. Kimpauu. Well, I would question “that equal amount, Mr. John- 
son, because I think if you would review the expenditures that are 
made for range rehabilitation, you would find that the great bulk 
of that is for livestock. There is some consideration for game given 
on it, but I don’t think it 1s equal consideration as far as the expendi- 
ture of money is concerned. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I would say that pretty near anything that 
is done on Forest Service land in behalf of the principal product, 
which is timber, is beneficial to wildlife as well as to cattle and sheep. 
And there has been a lot of money that has gone into various im- 
provement programs that benefit them in the overall and they are 
not singled out. 

Now, I realize in examining the various budgets that the BLM 
and the Forest Service in my own State, in my own area, that there 
is a small amount of land for habitat, or small amount of money for 
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habitat improvement, but most of the other programs go towards 
that, too, and there is a good spinoff benefit for this habitat. 

Now, another thing I think that you must recognize, both on BLM 
land, since the temporary Multiple-Use Act has been passed on the 
part of Congress and the Multiple-Use Act as far as the Forest Serv- 
ice, we have opened up all kinds of access into these lands. We have 
got so much of it now that the BLM and Forest Service are having 
a tough time to control the people that are using them. 

And we find that the Forest Service and BLM are putting restric- 
tions on to keep people out with certain types of vehicles and whatnot, 
to sort of limit the access. And many of these roads are being closed 
down. These roads were built under the Forest Roads and Trails 
Appropriations that have been upped since I have been in Congress 
by a considerable amount of money. And we have opened up all kinds 
of country with new roads. 

Now, much of this goes through these range lands that are under 
permit at the present time, and these roads are public roads. They are 
not the roads that belong to the permittee, nor does he have any real 
control over it. This is all in an agreement with the BLM and the: 
Forest Service. 

Now, another thing that I have witnessed in attending these meet- 
ings and going out on the actual arrangements is that there is a good 
cooperative understanding that good grazing practices probably help: 
livestock habitat, or I mean wildlife habitat. 

By the same token, in my country, much of the winter feed is on the 
deeded lands. 

Now, it is a give and take proposition. Right now I could take you 
into our area and we would probably see a lot of it where there is no 
other place to go but on the deeded lands. And we find concentrations: 
of wildlife that are not doing too well even under today’s circum- 
stances. 

So I think there is a give and take in this, and it has been just my 
experience in the last 10 years since I have been here that there has 
been a general improvement in this whole problem as it relates to wild- 
life and access to wildlife habitat. 

Mr. Krmratu. I would concede that, Congressman, but I have re- 
cently posed a question to both the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management asking if they had information on how many acres 
of land were, did they have, where reasonable public access was denied 
for one reason or another, one, whether they hadn’t built access roads 
in there where they could if they had the funds, the other, where that 
access was denied by the location of private lands to cross the access” 
routes. 

And as near as I could determine from their response, there are still 
about 15 million acres of these lands, which they consider to be in- 
accessible, and 5 million of that 15 million was where access was’ 
denied by private ownership. 

So while we have made some progress, and I concede this, I still 
say that there is a considerable way to go. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I know it is not perfect. 

Now, in connection with the statement made by the gentleman here 
representing the wilderness area about small ranchers in my district,. 
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too, when I attend one of these meetings of the permittees I would 
say that most are small operators. Now, I don’t know whether this 
exists in other States or not, but in our State when I attend one of 
these meetings and all of the permittees are in there from the BLM 
and the Forest Service, they make up a sizable amount of the popula- 
tion. 

And they are operating with maybe anywhere from, the smallest 
probably trying to make a living off of the cattle industry are oper- 
ating 150 head, something like that, and trying to make a go of it. But 
by and large they are the majority of the people who are there and they 
are the majority of the people who are raising the question to me that 
this increase that has been advocated in the regulations that have been 
placed in operation is going to eliminate many of those people unless 
we can do something about it. 

Now, I have heard from many of these people, and that is why we 
are concerned, because I have witnessed all sorts of things at these 
meetings where the carrying capacity of the ranges has been brought 
to the attention of the permittees and reductions have been asked for 
and they have been squeezed out, and they are trying to make a go of 
it with their little home base properties. And they must have this 
BLM and Forest Service land, otherwise they can’t make it. 

Now, if you put this into effect, I am certain this is going to have a 
serious effect on the small operator. Now I don’t know what the aver- 
age operator would be in numbers, but it wouldn’t be very large. We 
are talking about a small amount of livestock for the most part, I 
think in any one given operation where it is a family operation. 

There may be four or five ranchers that go together and will make 
a go of it, but just eke out a bare living. They are good American citi- 
zens and they are not getting rich, I can assure you. And the same 
goes for our sheep population. I don’t know what it amounts to in the 
United States, but in our area it is going down, with fewer people 
operating on the Forest Service and BLM lands as far as sheep is 
concerned. 

Now. I think that the little fellow is the man that we are trying 
to take a look at here and do what is right by him so that he can stay 
in business instead of driving everybody into the city. We have size- 
able operations in our State, all of the agribusiness, anything you can 
name. We have the corporate entity in there and we have the indi- 
vidual. 

And they are getting bigger instead of smaller for the most part 
in most enterprises. But there are a lot of small people in the live- 
stock business. 

Mr. Barina. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Barina. It was suggested that we subsize the small livestock 
man. I would like to know who is going to subsidize the subsidizer ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I appreciate your answers to what I have asked 
of you in the way of grazing. I think we all have to work together on 
this and I think there is ample room for everybody to Hve and let live. 
And the way this came about, I think it was rather a shock to the 
average livestock man in this country when the criteria was boiled 
down to where they only took in the 14 items and they give no credit 
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for permanent value. And I think when you eliminate that, you raise 
the real problem in the livestock industry. 

Mr. Barrie. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Incidentally, I would like to say, I don’t like to cut anybody short, 
but this group has had a longer time than they are supposed to have 
had, and there are still men from out-of-town we are trying to work 
in before we adjourn. 

Mr. Wop. I will keep mine very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Dr. Etter, your organization is the Defenders of Wildlife. 
What is the membership of that organization ? 

Mr. Errer. The membership is approximately 15,000. 

Mr. Worn. And how many dues-paying members do you have? 

Mr. Errer. So far as I know, they all pay dues. 

Mr. Wo tp. All 15,000. 

Mr. Errer. They had better or they are dropped. 

Mr. Worp. I am surprised in a way that the representatives of the 
wildlife groups are injecting themselves into this particular situation 
here apparently on the question of capitalization of permits. And I 
wonder about it because it seems to me that you have been a part with 
the livestock industry, of an attempt over the years to achieve a better 
understanding with each other. Therefore, I am surprised that you 
take a stand on this ground. 

Let me ask you this more pertinent question. Do I understand that 
you feel that livestock operations are not incompatible with wildlife: 
that livestock operations are not deleterious to the promotion of 
wildlife. 

Mr. Kimparu. That is correct. 

Mr. Wotp. Well, Iam glad to hear that because I know in my own 
home State of Wyoming we have had an increase of antelope popula- 
tion, from some 35,000 in 1941 to 175,000 in 1961. This growth has 
taken place especially in the northeast part of Wyoming where the 
range 1s privately owned and fenced. And I would like—I don’t know 
whether this would be appropriate, Mr. Chairman—to introduce this 
as testimony of the cooperative efforts between ranchers and wild- 
life people in my home state. It is an article published in the Wyoming 
Wildlife magazine put out by the Wyoming Game and Fish Commis- 
sion. I would like to just read one sentence from the article written by 
the Director of our State Game and Fish Commission, Mr. James B. 
White, in which he says: 

The rancher is in business to make a reasonable living. The very complex 
nature of wildlife management involves many factors that touch not only on 
game but on people as well. At times there are problems and even grievances 
but we have built our game herds with the cooperation of ranchers. 

And I am sure that everybody here would hope that we would 
continue this, rather than to aggravate misunderstandings, so that we 
could perhaps work together more effectively. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barina. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The next witness is George N. Swallow, chairman of the Western 
Industry Organization, also representing the Swallow Ranches, Inc., 
and he will present a statement of the Honorable Paul Laxalt, Gov- 
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ernor of the State of Nevada. He will be accompanied by Del Barber 
of Wichita, Kans. 

George, you are no stranger in front of this committee. I want to 
welcome you, of course, as a constituent of mine. We are happy to 
have your testimony, and also that of the Governor. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE N. SWALLOW, CHAIRMAN, WESTERN 
INDUSTRY ORGANIZATION, ON BEHALF OF HON. PAUL LAXALT, 
GOVERNOR, STATE OF NEVADA; ACCOMPANIED BY DEL BARBER, 
WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. Swatriow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Aspinall, Chairman Baring, members of the committee, 
we are most appreciative of the opportunity of appearing before you 
and particularly before a committee that has the understanding and 
background of the western public lands problem. 

First I would like to present Gov. Paul Laxalt’s statement to this 
committee. 

Mr. Barina. Are you going to read that, George ? 

Mr. Swattow. This was the request of the Governor, that this state- 
ment be read. 

Mr. Barina. Very good. 

Mr. Swatvow. If it meets with your approval. 

Mr. Bartne. It meets with our approval. I have to remind you that 
we are under the 7-minute rule again. I know it is important to get 
the Governor’s statement in. 

Mr. Swatow (reading) : 


DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: First, let me point out that Nevada is 86.8 percent feder- 
ally owned, and a very substantial segment of Nevada’s economy is built on the 
livestock industry’s use of Federal lands for grazing. The grazing fee increase 
proposed by the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture 
will be a diminution of a sizeable portion of the State’s economy, thus a resultant 
weakening of the State’s taxing ability. 

A detailed and current economie study of Elko County, Nevada, by the Division 
of Agricultural Economics at the University of Nevada’s College of Agriculture, 
indicates that an increase of 10 cents per animal unit month in public land graz- 
ing fees would result in a net annual operating loss to the average rancher in the 
county of 5.8 percent. We believe the results would be more adverse in other less 
productive ranching areas of Nevada where public lands provide a significant 
portion of the livestock forage. 

The Bureau of Land Management proposes to raise the grazing fee to $1.23 
per animal unit month over a ten-year period. This is a 372-percent increase to 
the ranching industry which even now has only a two-percent return. The failure 
to include the cost of holding a grazing permit into the formulation of the fair 
or competitive market value for federal forage is the principal matter at issue 
and should be given proper consideration by the Federal agencies. 

If this grazing fee increase is allowed to stand, our ranching economy will 
suffer a serious depression and the maximum benefit of Our natural resources 
will not be realized. The benefits which may be realized by Federal agencies will 
be at the expense of the local economy and we will be creating poverty in one 
area of our economy while we are spending millions to alleviate it in others. 

Completely aside from the personal loss to the individual ranchers and the 
livestock industry as a whole, the State stands to lose a significant part of its 
economy and loss of use of agricultural natural resources to which it is entitled 
as a sovereign State. Additionally, and perhaps of first importance, is the estab- 
lishment of a principle relating to Federal fee and management policy which, 
if applied to Nevada’s mining, recreation, game maangement, timber or any of 
the multiple usages, will be extremely damaging to the State and its residents. 
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Even now the Public Land Law Review Commission is in the process of com- 
pleting in-depth studies to guide it in making recommendations to the Congress 
on the complex problem of Federal lands. I sincerely believe that this Committee 
and the Congress must take immediate steps to direct the executive agencies to 
cooperate with and respect the work of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

I respectfully request this Committee to direct the Executive agencies to with- 
draw the proposed grazing fee increase and to refrain from any modification of 
existing rules regulations or policies until PLLRC has completed its work. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL LAXALT, 
Governor of Nevada. 


Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, may I have 1 minute on my own time 


to ask unanimous consent ? 

You used the figures of 5.8 percent annual loss to the average 
rancher. Is that substantiated in your own statement ? 

Mr. Swauiow. No. This is the Governor’s statement. 

Mr. Aspinauu. I know it is, but I want his figure. I want his figures 
for that 5.8 percent. — 

Mr. Swatxow. I will be glad to request the Governor to furnish those 
figures to substantiate the statement. 

Mr. Asprnaxu. Thank you very much. 

(The information requested follows :) 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
Las Vegas, April 7, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ASPINALL: The Governor’s Office of the State of Nevada informed me 
that you have requested some information from a study conducted by this Divi- 
sion concerning grazing fees on federal lands. We have a manuscript which is in 
the process of review for an Experiment Station bulletin from the University of 
Nevada. The study encompasses a broader area than grazing fees; however, one 
section does assess the economic impact of grazing fees on the range livestock 
industry in Elko County and on the Elko County economy. 

I am enclosing a portion of the draft of the manuscript which considers the 
economic impact of a reduction in permitted grazing on federal lands and the 
effects of increased grazing fees on federal lands. It is hoped that the enclosed 
information will be of some assistance to you. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN W. MALONE, IJr., 
i Chairman. 
Economic Impact ANALYSES 
# * * * * * ® 


Given the interindustry or input-output model and its coefficients measuring the 
interdependence between economic sectors in an economy, its usefulness may be 
further extended by employing the model to assess the economic impact of hypo- . 
thetical or actual private or public policies on the economy.” Application of the 
model in this study was made to three specific policies or activities which are of 
considerable interest to the Elko County economy. The economic impact on the 
Elko economy is evaluated with respect to: 1) a public policy related to the 
reduction of permitted grazing by the livestock industry on federal lands in Elko 
County, 2) an increase in grazing fees to users of federal lands in Elko County 
and 3) an increase in deer hunting activity in Elko County. ’ 


Reduction in permitted grazing on Federal lands 

Utilization of federal lands for grazing is of considerable importance to the 
range cattle industry in Elko County, Nevada as it is with the range cattle in-. 
dustry in many areas of the intermountain region. The industry in Elko County 
depends upon federal lands for approximately 40 percent of its livestock forage 


13 See Appendix for procedures employed with the input-output i 
economic impact of policies and activities on the Elko peononiy, model to ascertain the- 
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requirements.“ Use of National Forest and Bureau of Land Management lands 
by the cattle industry varies from three to six months annually. The months from 
| April to November include the heaviest use of federal lands for grazing. In 1964, 

authorized active use of permitted federal grazing included 657,898 A.U.M.’s on 
lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management and 116,832 A.U.M.’s on U.S. 
Forest Service lands.” 

An approach to appraising an effect of federal public land policy on the range 
cattle industry and in turn the impact on the Elko economy is to hypothesize a 
given percentage reduction in permitted grazing on federal lands. A twenty per- 
cent reduction in permitted grazing is used in this analysis.“ The alternative 
investigated in this study is that operators would reduce size of herd in proportion 
to the reduction of total forage available. Over a longer time period some opera- 
tors could possibly intensify their operation and reduce dependence on federal 
lands for forage requirements to some extent. In addition, it appears rather un- 
likely that an “across the board” 20 percent reduction in permitted grazing would 
be placed into effect. The hypothetical 20 percent reduction in permitted grazing, 
| however, is a useful device in evaluating the impact of a public land policy on 
) the range cattle industry and in turn on the Elko economy. 

The potential impact of a 20 percent reduction in permitted grazing on federal 
lands is shown in Table 6. The assumption that size of herd and consequently 
output would necessarily be reduced in the short run is reflected in reduced sales 
by the Agriculture sector of approximately a million dollars or 10 percent. The 
estimated reduction of sales by the Agriculture sector and the effect it generates 
throughout the rest of the economy is illustrated by the dollar and percentage 
| reduction in sales of the other sectors of the economy. The Finance, Services, 
| Utilities and Household sectors were most affected percentagewise. The estimated 
decrease in total sales activities in the Elko economy ‘as a result of the 20 percent 
reduction in permitted grazing on federal lands amounted to approximately 2.60 
million dollars or 2.3 percent. 


TABLE 6.—POTENTIAL IMPACT OF PUBLIC LAND POLICY ON ELKO COUNTY ECONOMY, ASSUMING 
A 20-PERCENT REDUCTION IN PERMITTED GRAZING, 1964 


Sales Sales Change in sales 
prior to after§ 
Economic sector change reduction Amount Percent 
LS C3) ony 2 tint apa J ge $10, 698, 351 $9,614,915 $1,083, 436 10. 13 
HUST 2 222 <n 250 oe en eee 2, 780, 883 2,770, 282 10, 601 . 38 
Borstinconseeeee ee eS Sh oe 3, 730, 291 3, 710, 698 19, 593 Abe} 
Peeranspoltarolts. 21 e SS St0. Wee 60.2544 5, 648, 245 5, 627, 997 20, 248 . 36 
GEE 2 Se eee eee 32,536,629 32,133,939 402, 690 1, 24 
RHC . 2 25 ne ae eget eel ie aati 5, 033, 079 4,901, 620 131, 459 2.61 
Lodging and entertainment.____._.._......-----__---- 8, 355, 016 8, 324, 066 30, 950 .37 
OHANIBES =" 2) 2)! eke al A i ae Oa Ae 3, 536, 801 3, 446, 029 90, 772 Zao 
mebieaitaand educations tf eesse 2S en 2, 731, 270 2,676, 325 54,945 2.01 
JUIN Rae ase, a ela eee, Rael a 3, 270, 834 3,191,517 79, 317 2. 42 
| Households (personal income)____-________--_-----_-_- 32, 071, 448 31, 391, 553 679, 895 2.12 
Ue bse Ae eens 110,392,847 107,788,941 2, 603, 906 2. 36 


Effects of increased grazing fees on Federal lands 


Grazing fees paid by cattle ranch operators for use of federal lands are 
a part of cash operating expenses and amounted to 2.4, 3.1 and 2.2 percent of total 
cash operating expenses for small (less than 500 A.U.), medium (501-999 A.U.), 
| and large ranches (1,000 or more A.U.), respectively. The short run effects of 
an increase in the level of grazing fees would appear in the year administered in 


14 Helming, page 2. < 

% Data obtained from: (1) Annual Grazing Statistical Report 1962-67, Bureau of 
Land Management Office, Reno, Nevada, 1968 and (2) National Forest Service Office, 
| Elko Nevada, 1968. An A.U.M. (Animal Unit Month) is related to the quantity of forage 
consumed by a 1,000 pound cow and her calf in one month. It was estimated that ranch 
{ operations outside of Elko County accounted for less than five percent of A.U.M.’s of 
grazing on federal lands in Elko County. i 

16 Two other studies which have hypothesized such a reduction are: (1) Caton, Douglas 
| D., Effects of Changes in Grazing Fees and Permitted Use of Public Rangelands on Incomes 
| of Western Livestock Ranches, U.S.D.A., E.R.S. 248, Washington, D.C., September 1965, 
and (2) Bromley, D. W. et al, Effects of Selected Changes in Federal Land Use on a Rural 
hele, Experiment Station Bulletin 604, Oregon State University, Corvallis, Marcb 
1968. 
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terms of higher operating expenses and reduced net ranch income.” The impact 
analysis relative to increased grazing fees is based on the interindustry model 
developed in this study and utilizes 1963 budget data developed by Helming for 
cattle ranch operations in Elko County.” 

In the Helming study, a random sample of 27 ranches (16 percent) was drawn 
from a population of 166 ranch operations in Elko County. Size distribution and 
selected economic characteristics of the sample ranches are shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.—SIZE DISTRIBUTION AND SELECTED ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF A SAMPLE OF 
27 CATTLE RANCHES, ELKO, NEV. (1963) 


Number of 
animal unit 
months on 
Bureau of 
Land Man- 
agement 
Average Average and US. 
Average ranch change in Average Forest | 
Num- ranch operating livestock Home con- net ranch Service 
Size of ranch (animal units) ber receipts expense! inventory sumption income 2 land 
hODorless = eee ee eee 39 $18, 344 $21, 539 $5, 784 $218 $2, 807 1, 282 
5OT=999) ware PEAY. Pe yers” Th9 49 39, 519 37, 009 8, 690 428 11, 628 3, 214 
1 O00lOr: motes sees a 59 100, 460 124, 912 36, 789 1,178 13) 515 11, 103 


1 Includes cash operating expenses and depreciation. i'n” 

2 Net ranch income=average ranch receipts—average ranch operating expenses--net change in livestock inven- 
tory-+home consumption. 

3 Distribution of small ranches relative to use of Federal lands for grazing and type of ranch was: 3 Bureau of Land 
Management and U.S. Forest Service), 2 (U.S. Forest Service), 2 (Bureau of Land Management), 2 (no Federal land 
grazing); 4 cow-calf, 5 cow-yearling. , 

4 Medium ranches: 7 (Bureau of Land Management), 2 (Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest Service); 3 cow- 
calf, 6 cow-yearling. i 

5 Large ranches: 6 (Bureau of Land Management), and 3 (Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest Service); 3 
cow-calf, 6 cow-yearling. 


In 1963, the grazing fee in Elko County, Nevada on B.L.M. lands was $.30 
per A.U.M., while on U.S.F.S. lands the grazing fee was $.45 per A.U.M. In this 
analysis, the effects of three levels of increases in grazing fees ($.10, $.20, and $.30 
per A.U.M.) were evaluated with respect to average ranch operating expenses 
and average percentage reductions in net income (Table 8). The impact on the 
Elko economy analyzed with the input-output model, is presented only for the 
ten cent increase in grazing fees (Table 9). 


TABLE 8.—EFFECTS OF THREE LEVELS OF INCREASES IN GRAZING FEES ON RANCH OPERATING EXPENSES AND 
NET RANCH INCOME, ELKO, NEV. (SAMPLE RANCHES)! 


Average Increase in Reduction 
animal unit ranch in net 
Average month operating ranch 
! R animal (Federal expense income 
Size of ranch (animal units) units land) (dollars) (percent) 
10-cent increase: 
Yet g (en oS Ore: he a ee ae 338 1, 282 128 4.6 
HO 1EGSO Ma. Pies r sehen e ®. Sie 80 at ees 762 3,214 321 2.8 
1,000 of niblents- Tat ust. ee 2, 268 11, 103 1,110 8.2 
20-cent increase: 
HOUIOT OSS tee ee oe ee ee ee ee 338 1, 282 256 9. 12 
501=999 to ee ee Se ee SE A ee Pay Se SL 762 3,214 642 595 
1, 000/orimore_@2.cteretieeay of FE by eee 2, 268 11, 103 2,220 16.4 
30-cent increase: 
OOO GSS Serer eee a. ce tee eee ee 338 1, 282 385 13.7 
BbOIH999 2 Si ie FE Wik Bee ee 762 3,214 964 358 
1 O00.or morevecss.. 8. eee ete tees So th 2, 268 11, 103 = His 24.6 


1The economic impact on the Elko economy utilized the total animal unit months authorized by the Bureau of Land 
Management and U.S. Forest Service in the input-output model. For example, the 10-cent increase in grazing fees was 
multiplied by 774,730 animal unit months. The decrease in net ranch income of $77,473 and the resulting impact on the 
economy was estimated by use of the model. 


17It is argued by some that the value of grazing permits will be capitalized into the 
asset structure of range cattle operations since permit values are bought and sold in the 
market and are recognized as a part of ranch operating expenses. The argument is ad- 
vanced that implementation of increased grazing fees will eliminate the value of graz- 
ing permits. If this argument is accepted then the implications of increased grazing fees 
are much more pronounced than higher operating costs and lower net ranch income in the 
year in which they are initially administered. 

18 Helming. 
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TABLE 9.—POTENTIAL IMPACT OF PUBLIC LAND POLICY ON ELKO COUNTY ECONOMY, ASSUMING A 10-CENT 
INCREASE PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH OF GRAZING FEE, 1964 


Change in sales 
Sales prior Sates after —————— —________ 


Economic sector to change __ fee increase Amount Percent 
Beccles eee Fe tee $10,698,351 $10,695, 691 $2, 660 0. 0024 
Lo is GE ee 2, 780, 883 2,779, 764 1,119 . 0040 
Cio eG SE ne 3, 730, 291 3, 728, 544 1, 747 . 0046 
iranspontationes ese rh OY os oe ene 5,648, 245 5, 645, 802 2, 443 . 0043 
AM eee, FOE te es ee ne 32, 536, 629 32, 495, 971 40, 658 . 0124 
ereemnemeeeer ss Se to ek let) 2? 5, 033, 079 5, 020, 078 13, 001 . 0258 
Lodgingiandyentertainmentoc oi <<2- 2.2: 2--.-------2.- 8, 355, 016 8, 350, 249 4,767 . 0057 
SoG see ee ee 3, 536, 801 3, 530, 680 6, 121 . 0173 
Heakinanicmeuucationee.. 222 012. <2 098. te owitn ey. 2,1 3\e270 2,722, 442 8, 828 0323 
UES a a ee oe ee 3, 270, 834 3, 262, 165 8, 669 . 0265 
Households (personal income)__....______-_----.-____-- 32, 071, 448 31, 956, 464 114, 984 . 0359 


Ui) on, ey eel i abet plea heaped 110, 392,847 110, 187, 850 204, 997 . 0185 


The percentage reduction in average net ranch income is greatest for the large 
operations, 8.2 percent; followed by the small and medium size operations with 
reductions of 4.6 and 2.8 percent, respectively. The overall average percentage 
reduction in net ranch income for the ten percent fee increase was 5.2 percent. The 
percentage reductions in net ranch incomes increase considerably with successive 
increases in grazing fee levels. 

The impact on the various economic sectors of the Elko economy as a result 
of a ten cent increase in grazing fees is illustrated in Table 9.*° An increase in 
ranch operating expenses and the accompanying decrease in net ranch income 
of $77,473 shows a total decrease in sales activities in the economy of $204,997 or 
a decrease of approximately two-tenths of one percent. In absolute terms, the 
Trade and Finance sectors were the most affected business sectors after the 
increase in grazing fees, with reduction in sales amounting to $40,658 and $138,001, 
respectively. Household sector income (wages and entrepreneurial income) was 
reduced by $114,984. Personal income of the Agricultural Household sector ac- 
counted for $77,473 of the total reduction. 

It seems likely that, in the short run period of one year, no appreciable adjust- 
ments in ranching operations would occur as a result of an increase in the level of 
grazing fees. Over a longer period of time, ranching firms could likely make 
quantity adjustments relative to other sources of feed and/or forage in an at- 
tempt to absorb the initial ten cent increase in grazing fees. It is not certain, 
however, that sufficient adjustments could be effected to meet a continuing 
series of grazing fee increases over time under the present structure of range 
livestock operations. 

The productive capacity of most all cattle ranch operations in Elko County is 
tied to use of federal rangeland. An inability of the ranch operator to overcome 
reduced net income resulting from a series of increased grazing fees would re- 
sult in ‘the decline of the value of the base ranch unit. An example of such a decline 
may be illustrated utilizing the initial ten cent increase in grazing fees, If a 
ten cent increase could not be compensated for by increased efficiencies or alter- 
native economic opportunities, then the values of the typical ranch operations in 
this study would be reduced by $2,560, $6,420 and $22,200 for small, medium 
and large ranches, respectively.” 


Mr. Swatitow. Gentlemen, again, my name is George Swallow. I 
am a rancher in eastern Nevada. I have been in the ranching business 
most of my life. I have been a member of the local advisory board for 
many years. I have been a member of the State multiple-use advisory 
board until just recently. I have been chairman of that board for a 
number of years. I have served on the National Advisory Board Coun- 
cil. I was a member of the advisory committee when the fees were 


19 The economic impact analysis is shown only for the 10-cent increase in grazing fees. 

20 Reductions in average values of ranch operations were calculated by capitalizing at 
5 percent the reduction in net ranch income of the three size groups as a result of the 10- 
cent increase in grazing fees. 
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upped the 50 percentage points from base established in 1955 which 
tied the fee to the price of livestock, which was a proper method at that 
time, and it still is today, of determining the grazing fee on public 
lands for livestock. 

I am going to say, make a statement, that not all of the leaders of 
the livestock industry I’m sure today will be in agreement with, but 
T am sure that 90 to 95 percent of the grassroots stockmen in the — 
Western States are in agreement because myself and my colleagues 
have had the opportunity the past number of months of visiting many, 
many people in these Western States, and the feeling is unanimous 
that the industry should never have agreed to a study based on com- 
mercial rates, fair market value, so to speak. 

The reasoning back of that is this, that the Taylor Grazing Act does 
not require this. It is not a logical way. It is not a proper way to 
approach the subject. The Taylor Grazing Act when it was enacted, 
was enacted on the basis that the grazing fee would be a reasonable 
fee. There were a number of amendments offered at the time which is 
a matter of congressional record. I refer to one particular amendment, 
the Cliberg amendment from Texas, and the matter of whether these 
fees should be tied to commercial rates was debated hotly at the time, 
and thoroughly. 

And it was determined definitely that the grazing fee should not 
be tied to the commercial rates. 

Now, going a step further, referring to the grazing fee study of 
1966, the industry does not have the details of this study. The industry 
has not been made aware of the various areas.of studv of the 14th 
and also the 15th point, including the price of the permit. 

Now, assuming that we did have to consider the commercial value, 
then the industry is not entitled to all of the study. We have heard, 
and we are somewhat inclined to believe, that the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, even Kansas, Iowa, some of the States that 
are not public land States generally so to speak, were used in the sur- 
vey to determine pasture rates. 

We have also been told that in determining the value of an animal 
unit month on BLM was $14.41, on the Forest it was $25 plus. This in 
itself is a discrepancy because an animal unit month fee technically is 
an animal unit month fee, and today it is impossible to go out and buy 
a permit, that includes the base land, the water, the basic improve- 
ments, on the BLM without paying an average cost per animal unit 
of $400 to $1,100 without the livestock. I mean this can be documented. 

Another fallacy in the study is this: The researchers in the question- | 
naire, which actually was a format, in our opinion, which was designed 
to bring about a preconceived notion on grazing fees, in this they asked 
people, “What did you pay for your permit back in 1900, or coming up 
to when the Taylor Grazing Act was enacted in 1934. 

‘“What did you pay for this?” 

Well, many of them never paid for it. But if you are going to 
determine the value of a permit, any qualified appraiser, any qualified 
banker, any qualified, knowledgeable person is not going to take figures 
that were derived way back at the start of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
‘ Mr. Barrne. Will you bring it to a close? You are over the time 

imit. 

Mr. Swatitow. Thank you. 
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In conclusion, we would like to request and recommend that this 
committee extend these hearings into the field so that the industry 
from the grassroots has an opportunity to present fully and com- 
pletely the findings in every respect. We further request that your 
committee initiate legislation which will tie the grazing fee to the 

rice of livestock and limit the authority of the Bureau of Land 

anagement and the Forest Service. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Barine. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Our next witness 

Mr. Swauiow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to—I have a prepared 
statement which I would like to have included in the record. 

Mr. Asprnautt. It will be included in the record. We have read it. 
It is avery good history. 

Mr. Swattow. Thank you. 

I would like the opportunity of including the statement of Mr. Ver- 
non Metcalf, which I do not have with me but which is prepared. He 
is a consultant to Western Industry, and we will appreciate having his 
statement included in the record.* 

Mr. Bartne. The record will be held open for 10 days after the 
hearing for statements. 

Mr. Swatitow. Thank you. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Swallow, above referred 
to, follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE N. SWALLOW, CHAIRMAN, WESTERN INDUSTRY 
ORGANIZATION 


My name is George N. Swallow. I am a rancher and livestock operator in east- 
ern Nevada. Today I appear before your committee representing the Western 
Industry Organization. The members that I represent today are livestock men 
who graze livestock on the western public lands. 

We are deeply concerned regarding the grazing fee increase now in effect in 
accordance with notice published in the Federal Register Volume 34, Tuesday, 
January 14, 1969 and correction notice appearing in Federal Register Volume 34, 
Friday, January 17, 1969, as a result of proposed grazing regulation published on 
November 16, 1968 in the Federal Register. The new regulation states that the 
purpose is to authorize the determination of grazing fees which reflect fair mar- 
ket value as a range forage pricing objective based upon an appraisal of operating 
costs which considers comparability between federal and private grazing lands. 
The order further states that such an appraisal has been accomplished in the form 
of the Western Livestock grazing survey of 1968. The order admits that the new 
regulation will have an impact on the livestock industry. The change provides 
that the secretary may adjust the fees annually in order to maintain the com- 
parability between public and private lease lands through the annual application 
of a forage value index which establishes the rate of increase or decrease occur- 
ing in private lease rates for similar type range lands. 

The change additionally provides that the base fees may be studied periodically 
to determine if adjustments should be made. The arbitrary and unsubstantiated 
grazing fee increase disregards many of the items included in the study. There 
are both economic and un-economic reasons why grazing fees should not be in- 
creased. The valid economic objections are too numerous to list. The immediate 
effect of an upward adjustment of fees would be an increase in cost of production 
and a corresponding reduction in ranch income. 

This would result in substantial capital losses. On BLM lands the 1969 fee has 
gone from 33¢ per animal unit month to 44¢. This is based on the intent to raise 
fees 9¢ each year, plus a “forage index” of 2¢. The forage index will, we under- 


1Mr. Metcalf’s statement begins on p. 454. 
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stand, be reviewed each year, but the 9¢ each year for ten years is built in. It 
appears as if the forest fee proposal calis for $1.23 AUM as a base fee at the end 
of ten years. To figure that 1969 fee, it appears as if you would use the 1966 
fee, subtract it from $1.23, take 10% of the difference, add it to the 1966 fee, 
and add the 2¢ forage index. 

The nearly 400% boost in grazing fees is extreme and will put many public 
land users out of business. The new fees will raise costs on some 23 million 
AUM’s of grazing; on 770 million acres of public land, a third of the U.S. land 
area. There are 182 million acres in national forests; 27 million in wildlife 
refuges and ranges; 18 million in parks and national monuments, and 482 million 
acres of uncommitted land managed by the BLM. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Forty-four years before the enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that public lands of the United States were free 
to the people who sought to use them for the purpose of grazing livestock so long 
as the government did not forbid such use. 

In most of the public land states, livestock units had been formed long before 
the Taylor Grazing Act was passed. These operations consisted of the Private 
base land, public land and the livestock. These livestock operations harvested the 
grass that grew on the public land, converted the grass to pounds of meat, which 
in turn produced new wealth for support of the local and state economy. 

After the Taylor Grazing Act was enacted in 1934, it was required that a 
rancher must have priority and own base properties in order to qualify for a 
grazing license on the public domain. 

The livestock industry that relies on public lands for grazing under the Taylor 
Grazing Act is facing a radical new philosophy in the assessment of fees for this 
grazing right—raise fees no matter what! 

First of all, it must be remembered that when passage of the Taylor Grazing 
Act was being solicited, Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ickes, said that grazing 
fees should be tied to the cost of administration and: The cost can be held to a 
very nominal figure. 

This fee was set at five cents per AUM and remained at that figure until 1947. 

Between 1936 and 1947 when the five-Cent fee was in effect, administration costs 
and collections of the old grazing service became extremely disproportionate— 
with collections left way behind soaring costs. 

This factor aroused the ire of our leading Senators and Congressmen of the 
day. Among them was Nevada’s Honorable Senator Pat McCarran, who finally, 
in 1946, became a leader in the movement to cut the cost of the Grazing Service 
back to more realistic levels. 

Then the Grazing Service was reorganized and merged with the old General 
Land Office to become the Bureau of Land Management—its present form. 

During the period of readjustment, the District Grazing Advisory Boards—a 
system advisory council to the Secretary of Interior on grazing matters on pub- 
lic land which is recognized as such by amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act— 
underwrote much of the costs of the BLM to keep it alive during this time of 
reorganization. 

Out of these years of experience with the Grazing Service and the National 
Advisory Board Council and its local appendages, two very important precedents 
were established : 

1. The administration costs—or, at least, those costs which are attributed to 
the grazing of domestic animals on public lands—must not be allowed to become 
outlandishly disproportionate with fee collections. 

Because if they are, it leads to public animosity toward the BLM; unfounded 
charges of subsidy directed at the livestock industry ; and, possibly, a precipitous 
disorganization of the Federal governmental agency as happened in 1946. 

2. The second precedent act during the landmark years between 1934 and 1947 
was that the NABC system was recognized by statute and practice a valid, highly 
valuable partner to the Secretary of Interior in administering the public lands. 

The next major period in the history of the life of grazing fees assessed under 
the Taylor Grazing Act is from 1947 to 1955. 

This period began with the adoption of the Nicholson Report which analyzed 
BLM requirements and geared these needs to a satisfactory fee. 

The fee was then set at eight cents per AUM, but the inflationary trend fol- 
lowing World War II ate away at the real worth of the fee collections in relation 
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| to legitimate costs. A reappraisal was called for to give the fee system flexibility 
| in relation to pricing and profit conditions within the livestock industry. 

In 1955, then, the fee was set at a rate based on the average per pound mar- 
ket price for cattle and sheep in the preceding year. This fee formula was 
continued through to 1962. 

On the whole, it has been highly satisfactory in that it gives the rancher a 

feeling of stability. He feels that his grazing costs on public lands will not 
outrun his profits—nor will his payment be too low when he is getting a high 
price for his stock. 

He finds he can explain this fee very easily to his city neighbors. It is the 
| same for them in their relations with the Federal government—in that their tax 
' ae goes down with less net earnings—and conversely goes up with increased 
| profits. 

Unfortunately, for the Department of Interior and especially so for the live- 

| stock industry, the price of cattle and sheep is approximately the same as it was 

20 years ago. As a result, the livestock industry is suffering one of the worst 

| profit droughts in its history. 

This fact is made abundantly clear in economic studies sponsored by the De- 

| partment of Interior recently and conducted by land grant colleges and the 

| Department of Agriculture’s Economic Research Service. 

Nevertheless, the appropriations for the BLM have increased 42 percent 
between 1960-1962 and those monies attributable by the BLM to grazing benefit 

| Jumped by almost 40 percent. 

So, understandably, there is some agitation by the Federal government to raise 
fees—otherwise higher grazing costs cannot be justified over the long run. 

Since we are all aware of the long-run price stagnation that has afflicted the 
livestock industry, it would appear that a new philosophy must be advanced to 
justify an increase in fees. 

So officials of the Department of Interior have alluded to an adjustment based 
on what they term “Fair Market Value.” This, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, John A. Carver, Jr. explained in 1961, at Tampa, Florida, to mean the 
| value “* * * as established by appraisal or competitive bidding * * *” 

However, in fairness to Mr. Carver, it must be stated that he qualified this 
statement by adding that “* * * where competitive bidding would result in 
in destroying established ranching operations dependent upon Federal Graz- 
ing lands as provided by law other methods of determining fair market value 
consistent with the circumstances shall be used.” 

However, with this qualification, the Assistant ‘Secretary admitted the basic 
fallacy in the ‘Fair Market Value” principal. 

He then alluded to prices paid for grazing permits on private and Forest 
Service-administered lands which, he thought, were comparable to nearby BILM- 
administered lands and suggested that on this comparison basis, grazing fees 
might be adjusted upward. 

Again, Mr. Carver admitted the fallacy of this comparison when he con- 
fessed that when taxes and an inferred interest were deducted from the grazing 
fee charges on the private land that the 60 cents per AUM “fair value” fee was 
not even covering the owner’s fixed costs. 

In comparing these lands, Mr. Carver did not weigh the basic difference of use 
and that is in order to be eligible to use BLM land you must have a substantial 
base property investment—while with other leased lands, you generally do not. 
Therefore, this factor must be computed in cost comparisons. 

Then, early in 1961, the results of the various studies that the Department of 
Interior sponsored began to come in. They showed the public land users in the 
livestock industry to be in a deplorable financial strait. : 

But, this fact did not lower one degree the fever the Department of Interior 
officials were running—in regard to raising the grazing fee—whether or not such 
a raise would be substantially instrumental in putting a segment of the livestock 
industry out of business. 

So now the grazing fee hike push was advanced this way—and it was can- 
didly admitted by Interior Department officials. 

This is that the Department would continue to use the present market average 
formula—but the Secretary of the Interior would have the authority to further 
arbitrarily adjust the fee as he would see fit. ; 

His intention of doing this came to light in a rather startling and arbitrary 
manner by the publication in the Federal Register January 2, 1962, of a notice 
of proposed rule making with a scant 30-day grace period for public comment. 
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This type of conniving and contriving to justify a raise in fees—despite the 
fact that the industry had shown itself as being unable to afford it—was simply 
a flagrant case of dictatorial, illogical action. 

What is more, unilaterally taking that action the Department of Interior 
officials were subverting and disregarding the board precedent that the NABC sits 
with equal dignity on these matters with the Secretary of the Interior. 

Following the publication in the Federal Register by the Secretary of the 
Interior, January 2, 1962, of a notice of proposed rule making, with respect to 
grazing fees, which allowed the Secretary of Interior to add a percentage to the 
then existing formula and raise the fee to any amount desired, struck fear and 
consternation among livestock people throughout the west. Practically all live- 
stockmen appealed to their respresentatives and senators in Congress for a stay 
of the effective date of the notice. The unified action brought results. The raise 
in grazing fees, which was eminent, was postponed. 

The grazing fee matter was discussed at the 22d annual meeting of the NABC 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 19-20, 1962. In addition to the NABC 
members, participants who made statements included 33 people who represented 
large groups of people or institutions. 

At the Albuquerque meeting, the NABC was given the job of determining the 
best way to raise fees. Benevolent department and secretary gave the stockmen 
this admonition, “fees can be adjusted gradually but there is no escape from the 
conclusion and they must be revised upward.” 

At the Albuquerque meeting, strong protests regarding the proposed raising 
grazing fees was voiced by sheep and cattle organizations and individuals, The 
opposition to an increase was practically unanimous from all of the public 
land states. 

At the Albuquerque meeting, the NABC agreed to make a study to determine 
the best way to raise grazing fees. Following this action, the Council voted to 
appoint a 7-man committee of the Council to make a study of the grazing fee 
problem. 

The special grazing fee committee of the ‘NABC started work immediately. A 
meeting was held in Salt Lake City on April 18 and 19, 1962, to study all informa- 
tion available. At this meeting, it was determined that the committee, with the 
aid of the department would formulate a questionnaire to be sent to all local 
and state boards in the public lands states. After the questionnaire was revised, 
and revised, and finally sent to the boards, it was so complicated, tricky, and 
difficult to understand, that even a computer couldn’t come up with the right 
answer without being confused. The results of the questionnaire showed 88 in 
number of Boards favored no change in the fee or the fee formula. No state board 
favored differential fees within districts or states. All state boards recommended 
a uniform fee as opposed to differentials on basis of range conditions and seasonal 
type. 

A final meeting of the special committee on grazing fees, NABC met Septem- 
ber 20-21, 1962, in Denver, Colorado. At this meeting, the economic report was 
brought up for discussion. The national summary of questionnaires on BLM 
grazing fees was also studied and discussed. It was stated that there could be no 
assurance that a higher fee would alleviate criticism of the livestock industry. 
It was stated that getting away from criticism was not a valid basis for raising 
the fee. Again, at this meeting, Secretary Carver discussed the matter of inecreas- 
ing the grazing fee. He mentioned the pressures of outside interests. In this con- 
nection, he referred to the Bureau of the Budget, Congress, and the wildlife 
interests. He also stated as follows regarding the economy research report which 
showed clearly that the livestock industry could not stand additional expense “I 
recognize the validity of the economic data but governmentally, I cannot see how 
we can continue to justify 19 cents when other units of the U.S. Government, for 
the same type of forage, are charging so much more. I think the industry would 
be well off to move toward equalisation on its own terms rather than have this 
opposed from above. That is the explanation of my approach to it.” Secretary 
Carver further stated that he thought it was short-sighted to say that the indus- 
try could not afford any increase, since an increase in fees would buy a lot more 
security for the industry than just the security they had by keeping the low fees. 
At this meeting a formula recommendation in the form of a resolution was made 
to the NABC. 

The NABC met in Las Vegas on November 14-15, 1962. At this meeting, an 
identical resolution was passed by the membership of the entire expanded Council 
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by a vote of 37 to 2. This vote was interpreted by the Interior Department as a 
go-ahead signal to raise grazing fees, and on which represented the considered 
thinking and feeling of all of the public land states with the exception of Nevada. 

Following the National Advisory Board Council meeting in Las Vegas, Nevada 
in 1962, the Department of the Interior continued to pursue a policy of increased 
grazing fees based on commercial rates. 

In July, 1964, the Bureau of the Budget issued a statement of principals govern- 
ing user charges of all types of federally-owned natural resources. The statement 
provided that a uniform basis be used by all agencies in establishing grazing fees. 
The statement continued, ‘Fees are to be based on the economic value of the use 
of public grazing land. To the user, taking into account such factors as the quan- 
tity and quality of forage, accessability and market value of livestock. The 
economic value of use is to be set by an appraisal that will provide a fair return 
to the government and equitable treatment to the user.” 

The Bureau of the Budget statement of principals crossed agencies and de- 
partmental lines in its direction and an interdepartmental grazing fee committee, 
consisting of representatives from the departments of Agriculture, Defense, and 
Interior was designated to coordinate fee work. 

Grazing fees on national forest lands are authorized by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s regulation G—5 “fees payment and refunds”, (36, C.F.R. 231.5). 

“Fees presently charged for livestock grazing on the national forests use a base 
derived from a 4-year study beginning in 1920 and include modifications resulting 
from review by an industry representative and later meetings with the livestock 
industry extending through 1927. The basic premise of this study was that private 
land data and range values could be used as a basis for determining the value of 
national forest range. Base fees derived in 1931 averaged 14.5 cents per head per 
month for cattle and 4.5 cents for sheep. Average prices received by producers 
in the 11 western states during the period of study were established as the base 
prices for use in determining the relationship between current grazing fees and 
current livestock prices.” 

The pressure of increased grazing fees by the BLM was followed by a U.S. 
Forest Policy Statement on grazing fees at a sheepmen—cattlemen public lands 
conference in September, 1965. This pressure continued to increase and was 
further accelerated at a meeting of the National Advisory Board Council held in 
Riverside, California, March 28-30. 1966. 

A pre-arranged format that had been developed by the ANCA and the Bureau 
of Land Management was presented at the Riverside NABC meeting. At the time, 
it was clearly evident the grazing fee study format, if adopted, would place the 
livestock industry operating on public lands in a defensive position. The grazing 
fee study format with slight variations was adopted by the NABC. The only thing 
now required to bring down the total destruction of the livestock industry in the 
public lands states was to follow the grazing fee format to a conclusion. 

Later, what is known as the Western Livestock Grazing Survey of 1966 re- 
sulted. This study was based on comparing the cost of use leased private range 
land to the cost of using comparable public range lands. The difference between 
cost of using private compared to public land was to be the basis for determining 
what the grazing fee on public lands should be. The study was a joint program 
by the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management, The Statistical Re- 
porting Service conducted the survey and provided the initial analysis of the data. 

Data from interviews with 10,000 ranges and 500 financial institutions were 
compiled. 

Possible fee increases on Bureau of Land Management lands were discussed 
at the November 18, 1965 meeting of the NABC in Denver, Colorado. Again, graz- 
ing fee increases were discussed in the NABC meeting in Phoenix, Arizona, 
April 3-5, 1966. 

Because of the forthcoming presidential election in 1968, little reference was 
made to the subject of increased grazing fees at the NABC meeting held in Reno, 
Nevada, April 22-25, 1968. 

On November 16, 1968, there was published in the Federal Register a proposed 
rule making the text of amendments and revisions to the regulation governing 
grazing on Public Lands within officially designated grazing districts. The effect 
of this proposed rule would boost grazing fees nearly 400%. Tuesday, January 14, 
1969, the new proposed regulations were made the Law of the Land. 

The proposed new grazing regulation and the implementation ignited a range 
war in the public land states. It is apparent that permit values will be reduced 
to zero, also entire ranging livestock units will be substantially reduced in value. 
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The average livestockman in the public land states is not buying the Western 
Livestock Grazing survey of 1966. The average grass roots livestock operator 
in the public land states is not being intimidated and is not subscribing to the 
policy of the ANCA to agree to a hike in BLM fees from 33¢ per AUM to 44¢ be- 
cause ‘“‘the studies show it is justified.”” The livestockmen do not feel the value of 
an AUM of BLM feed is correctly valued at $14.41 per AUM. The SRS feels that 
grazing permits of forest land have an association values of $25.35 per animal 
unit month “AUM”’’. 

On BLM land the value if $14.41 per AUM. Basically an AUM of feed is the 
same on the BLM and forest, therefore, there is an obvious discrepency in com- 
putation somewhere. 

The average livestockman who operates in the public land state is alert, intel- 
ligent, and is not subscribing to a survey of which the format was designed to 
bring about a result which would justify a preconceived notion regarding an 
increase in grazing fees. 

An injunction suit was filed by five Utahans in the United States District Court 
for Utah against the U.S. Department of the Interior and its Secretary Stuart 
L. Udall claimed that the grazing increase to become effective March 1, 1969, was 
“unlawful and contrary to the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act.” A similar 
suit was filed later by the American National Cattlemen’s Association in Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

Prior to the last meeting of the NABC held in San Francisco, prominent mem- 
bers and officers of the ANCA started a movement to urge the livestock industry 
to agree to an increase in grazing fees for the 1969 graing season of 11 cents per 
AUM. The reasons for this illogical move were from the standpoint that unless 
the industry accepted the 11 cent increase, the industry would suffer a worse 
fate—a graduated increase to at least $1.23 per AUM. A statement was made by 
the ANCA as follows: 

“Stockmen aren’t arguing about a hike in BLM fees from 33 cents per AUM 
to 44 cents in 1969—studies show it was justified. But the big issue is the intent 
of Secretary Udall and Secretary Freeman to wipe out the value of a major 
ranger investment, the completion has forced them to make over the years—the 
capital cost of a permit.” 

This action of the ANCA opened the door wide for an incerase in grazing 
fees. In the first place, the Western Livestock Grazing Survey of 1966 did not, 
in the final analysis, show a true and factual picture by comparison of grazing 
fees charged with commerical rate. 


CONCLUSION 


The Taylor Grazing Act was passed, among other things, to stabilize the live- 
stock industry. It was the intent of Congress when the Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed that a low fee be assessed in order that the economy of local areas be 
protected. It was the intention that there be a reasonable fee at all times. 

Now the Interior Department and the Bureau have adopted a new philosophy 
which in effect, divorces the public land away from base qualifications. This, 
in turn, will destroy the economy of local communities. 

The Department of the Interior and the Bureau have propagandized the public 
into believing that the livestockman is paying a fee which is very low. This is 
done continually by reckless comparisons by the present grazing fee and fees 
charged on L.U. Lands, Indian Lands, Railroad Lands, state leases and private 
pasture. These comparisons are dissimilar and misleading. The Department fails 
to show that these lands are residue lands, and that the permittee who uses these 
lands is exposed to severe drought, severe winters; that improvements must be 
made on these lands which require the expenditure of large sums of money in 
the form of labor and material in order to harvest the feed. 

That the users of these lands have larger losses of livestock than users of 
other lands. The BLM has failed to inform the general public that a permittee 
in order to make use of these lands, must make an over-all investment of ap- 
proximately $700.00 per animal unit in land, range and livestock - that this 
amount capitalized at 7 percent on a 12-months’ operation shows the permittee 
paying $4.08 per AUM as an interest charge. Now this is before amortization of 
investment, taxes, labor, management, equipment, costs, cost of hauling water 
etc. In 1961 the Department came out with wizardly figures such as statements 
to the effect that the average permittee pays $100.00 a year for grazing fees: 
then an increase in grazing fees is only 5 percent of the average rancher’s budget. 
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These figures have been obtained by reflecting figures with the use of magic 
mirrors. 

In 1962, when the Department gave the NABC a mandate to raise grazing fees, 
in my opinion, this bordered on blackmail. I ask you, how can a group of district 
advisory board members, state advisory board members or NABC members, when 
surrounded by a battery of federal officials who have dictatorial life and death 
authority over the livestock industry, make objective decisions which will not 
injure the inudstry? In any honest opinion, present rules and regulations regard- 
ing advisory boards put into effect by the Department changes the stature and 
dignity of advisory boards; makes it impossible for the advisory boards to truly 
represent the industry members. 

On November 16, 1968, there was published in the Federal Register a proposed 
rule making the text of amendments and revisions to the regulation governing 
grazing on Public Lands within officially designated grazing districts. The effect 
on this proposed rule would boost grazing fees nearly 400%. Tuesday, January 
14, 1969, the new proposed regulations were made the Law of the Land. 

The proposed new grazing regulation and the implementation ignited a range 
war in the public land states. It is apparent that permit values will be reduced 
to zero, also entire ranging livestock units will be substantially reduced in value. 

The average livestockman in the public land states is not buying the Western 
Livestock Grazing survey of 1966. The average grass roots livestock operator in 
the public land states is not being intimidated and is not subscribing to the policy 
of the ANCA to agree to a hike in BLM fees from 33¢ per AUM to 44¢ because 
“the studies show it is justified.” The livestockmen do not feel the value of an 
AUM of BLM feed is correctly valued at $14.41 per AUM. The SRS feels that 
grazing permits of forest land have an association value of 25.35 per animal unit 
month “AUM”. 

On BLM land the value is $14.41 per AUM. Basically an AUM of feed is the 
same on the BLM and forest, therefore, there is an obvious discrepency in com- 
putation somewhere. 

The average livestockman who operates in the public land state is alert, intel- 
ligent, and is not subscribing to a survey of which the format was designed to 
bring about a result which would justify a preconceived notion regarding an 
increase in grazing fees. 

An injunction was filed by five Utahans in the United ‘States Distict Court 
for Utah against the U.S. Department of the Interior and its Secretary Stuart 
L. Udall claimed that the grazing increase to become effective March 1, 1969 was 
“unlawful and contrary to the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act.” A similar 
siut was filed later by the American National Cattlemen’s Association in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The livestock rancher cannot continue to operate with the present grazing 
fee. The new increase will destroy the livestock industry in the Public Land 
states. 

We sincerely recommend and hope your committee will initiate legislation 
which will establish a low and reasonable grazing fee tied to the price of live- 
stock. Such legislation should establish limitations upon the authority of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Forest Service, and the Bureau of Land Management 
in setting grazing fees for public lands. The public interest demands the remedial 
legislation be passed. 


Mr. Barina. Iam sorry I made this mistake. 

Mr. Floyd Beach, Colorado, past president of the Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation—Mr. Beach, I had you marked off as having testified, and 
J am very sorry. 

Mr. Beacu. That is all right. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Beach is another one of my neighbors, Mr. 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD E. BEACH, REPRESENTING THE UNCOM- 
PAHGRE CATTLE & HORSE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bracu. I have a very brief statement, and I will read it in the 
time that you fellows have given me. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Floyd 
Beach. I represent the Uncompahgre Cattle & Horse Growers Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. While 
I’ve been in the livestock business all my life, ’m now representing 
the entire community, including the sportsman and small business 
groups interested in the continued use and conservation of the Federal 
lands and forests and the natural resources thereon. 

I was developing water and building reservoirs on public lands long 
before the Forest Service had money available for the development 
and conservation of public lands. These practices increased the carry- 
ing capacity of these grazing lands many times over. 

I thoroughly object to the increase in grazing fees as well as the 
structure of the increases on these Federal lands published in the 
January 14, 1969, issue of the Federal Register. 

While livestock prices have remained relatively constant, operational 
costs have been skyrocketing, and the announced grazing fee increases 
will only add more burdens on the already overstretched budget of 
most ranchers. 

With the growing emphasis on multiple use and increasing involve- 
ment of permittees in the costly allotment management plans required 
in the use of Federal rangelands for grazing, there can be no doubt 
that the “Public Benefits” have been increasing in quantity and qual- 
ity, not diminishing in recent years. This points up, I believe, a major 
defect or omission in the Secretary’s proposal to increase the fees based 
on the results of the 1966 survey. Neither in that study nor separately 
on his own motion does it appear that the “public benefits” have been 
taken into account as a part of the fee-fixing process prescribed by 
statute for the guidance of the Secretary. 

If the cost data is broken down by State or district, there is evidence 
that a minimum of three or more fee levels is justified. The value of 
the livestock grazing permit is affected by and closely related to the 
multiple use concept. 

A. substantial loss in ranch equity and increased operating expenses, 
resulting from the failure to recognize the dollar value of the permit 
as a cost of running livestock on Federal lands, would force many 
range livestock operators to liquidate, forcing in turn livestock lend- 
ing institutions involved to critically evaluate whether they could 
justify extending short term, intermediate or long term credit to 
livestock operations dependent upon the use of Federal grazing lands 
any longer. 


Forcing range livestock operators to liquidate by ignoring the dollar - 


market value of the permit would result in severe and adverse eco- 
nomic effects on many rural communities throughout the Western 
United States who are either totally or largely dependent upon the 
economic stability of the livestock industry. This grazing fee proposal 
would result in the loss of millions of dollars to local businesses and 
governments, dependent upon a healthy and economically stable live- 
stock industry. 

Chairman Aspinall, you personally know the benefits derived from 
the multiple use of public lands. Many of us have dedicated our lives 
to preserve and perpetuate the land we have used. This is our heritage 
and we want individual initiative and the love of the land. not the 
dollar sign, to prevail. , 
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I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Asptnauu. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that Mr. Beach is 
one of the leaders of Delta County. He has been dedicated to this ques- 
tion of multiple use for decades. He has been making it work. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barine. Donald Aldrich, executive secretary of the Montana 
Wildlife Federation. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD ALDRICH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Arpricu. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Donald Aldrich, executive secretary of the Montana Wildlife 
Federation. We believe that federally owned lands are the key areas 
available for optimum wildlife and recreation production. It is our 
desire to protect the quality of these lands and to insure our privilege 
to use them. We support the Secretary’s new regulations and would 
hike to have my statement, our policy, and other materials I will pro- 
vide you, entered into the minutes of the hearing. 

We are not alone in our desire to strengthen grazing fee regula- 
tions. A dissenter at a recent convention of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association pierced the conscience of his colleagues when he asked 
how they could in conscience denounce the Government’s gradual graz- 
ing fee increases when they were charging more than twice as much 
on their private property. 

A Montana study showed that the fees paid for comparable forage 
on private lands ranged from three to 10 times that paid on public 
lands. 

The lowest bid received by the Bureau of Land Management for 
forage at Fort Meed near Sturgis, S. Dak., last week, was $2.40 per ani- 
mal unit month. The average was approximately $4.50 and the highest 
bid was $8.59. 

Despite criticism of fee increases, it is obvious that the most con- 
cern is directed toward the public land grazer’s instance that “per- 
mit value” be recognized and capitalized. 

Permit value developed because of the very low fees that have always 
been charged for forage on public lands and the absence of competitive 
bidding. In other words, low forage costs and the guarantee of no 
competition are valued by ranchers, and they are willing to pay 
premium prices for it. : 

Those grazing on public lands say they support the concept of fair 
market value. But they insist that the Federal Government capitalize 
permit value at 6 percent a year in perpetuity. This would be subtracted 
from the grazing fee. In the case of the proposed $1.23 base fee for pub- 
lic land grazing, 86 cents—6 percent of $14.50—would be subtracted, 
leaving a grazing fee of 45 cents. If the permit value increased to $22.17 
a cow month, the permit holder would pay no fee. Carrying this ap- 
proach further, in theory, any higher permit value could end up with 
the Federal Government actually paying a rancher to graze livestock 
on the public lands. I suggest that any such arrangement is untenable 
and grossly unfair to the American taxpayer. : . 

Thousands of operators running livestock on public lands paid noth- 
ing for their permits. By the accident of being there, they acquired 
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permits when the range was divided. How do we separate these opera- 
tors? Should they be paid for permits they got for nothing? 

The low grazing fee on Federal range has encouraged widespread, 
legally questionable subleasing. For example, in the eastern Montana 
BLM grazing districts of Billings, Lewistown, Malta, and Miles City, 
over 50 percent of the BLM forage that is sold is subleased. In the 
Lewistown district alone, it’s over 90 percent! The rates charged for 
this forage range from 10 cents to $4.42 per cow month more than 
that charged by BLM. In other words, about 60 percent of the BLM 
forage in eastern Montana goes to the individual livestock operator 
through middlemen and organizations at rates up to 14 times the 
BLM rate. 

In the past 2 years, one banker has purchased four ranches with 
sizable public land grazing permits. He doesn’t run a cow. Instead, he 
subleases for an average of $4.25 per cow month. He pays nothing 
toward the purchase of those ranches. What he makes from subleas- 
ing Federal range carries the payment. If this were an isolated case, 
I would not be too concerned. But I am sure that there are a number 
of similar cases. My point is—should public grazing be stabilizing the 
livestock industry, as intended by the Taylor Act, or should it be lining 
the pockets of a growing number of middlemen? And, if we’re going 
to continue to finance the subleasing people with public grass, should 
not Uncle Sam be getting a larger share of the action ? 

Through the sale of forage to State grazing districts in Montana, 
who in turn sublease to individual operators, Federal lands provide 
over $100,000 a year to support State grazing district and Montana 
Grass Commission costs. In turn, these funds are regularly used to 
organize and lobby against the Federal agencies. How long should the 
American taxpayer permit this to continue? 

A well-documented case is the Pizeance Creek area of northwest 
Colorado where permittees pay about $11,500 annually for grazing fees 
on 280,000 acres of BLM land and then collect $17,500 from hunters 
in the fall for “trespass fees” on these same BLM lands. (USDA, 
Misc. Pub. No. 1122, December 1968.) We suggest that public land 
belongs to all of us and we further suggest that continued exclusive 
use by a minority will be somewhat dependent on the attitude and 
responsible action of current users. 

Last December, BLM Advisory Committee in M2 and M3 districts 
in Montana not only agreed that a move toward a reasonable fee was 
warranted, but they also approved the increase of 9 cents per cow 


month per year for at least 5 years. Additionally, they approved tying 


the computation of the fee to the average price of private forage. 
These two boards represent about 1,200 eastern Montana ranchers that 
use the public lands. 

A number of prominent livestock operators have told me that they 
oppose what amounts to the continued subsidizing of a small minority 
of the livestock industry. They also say that low fees for a few per- 
petuate unfair competition with the stockgrower who has to pay taxes 
on his deeded land and market prices for grazing leases. As one rancher 
with no public lands told me: 

I get socked twice by the low public land grazing fee. Not only do IT have to 


compete against low-priced grass, but my private lands have to carry higher 
taxes because there are no taxes coming from the public lands. 


‘ 
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County officials, hard pressed in their search for new sources of 
revenue, expressed support for the increase. Because they share in 
| Federal grazing receipts, they see a possible fourfold increase in money 
| coming to the counties in lieu of taxes. They also see a possible four- 
| time increase in the range improvement fund, which benefits local eco- 
nomies through rangeland developments. In the legislation that has 
been introduced to force recognition, or capitalization, of permit 
value, has consideration been given to what will happen to the in-lieu 
payments going to the State and counties? Is the Congress prepared 
to reduce or eliminate moneys that are particularly critical to counties 
with heavy concentrations of public lands? Surely increasing permit 
values and fixed capitalization on rates would have to reduce and, 
| eventually, eliminate the base from which in-lieu payments are 
| derived. ‘ 
| Several Senators and Congressmen have indicated that the Taylor 
| Grazing Act should be amended. I suggest that any amendment of 
| the act at this time might be premature. Has not the Public Land 
| Law Review Commission specifically been charged with the task of 
| reviewing this act for adequacy? But if the act is to be opened to: 
} amendment in advance of the findings and recommendations of the 
} Public Land Law Review Commission, then I urge that the job not 
be done piecemeal; that the entire act be tested for adequacy in light 
of the challenges of 1969. To this end, I urge committee consideration 
of the following: 

1. With few exceptions today, Uncle Sam receives fair market 
value for his resources. Timber, oil and gas, gravel, and land sales 
are by bidding with fair market value as a base. Even copies of rec- 
ords are sold at fair market values. Royalty payments, when appro- 
priate, are in line with those being received in the private sector. Is 
it not time for the American taxpayer to receive fair market value 
for public land forage resources also? I urge that any amendment of 
section 8 of the Taylor Grazing Act clearly establish fair market 
value as the only basis for the sale of public forage. 
| 2. There is a need to clearly establish that public lands are publicly 
| owned for public use. Such is inhibited by section 18 of the Taylor 
Act, which limits district advisory board composition to stockmen 
| and one wildlife representative. No other interests can be represented. 
| If the Taylor Act is to be amended to benefit all Americans, it should 
) provide for bona fide multiple use advisory boards at the district 
| level. 
| 8. Section 6 of the Taylor Grazing Act clearly prohibits any re- 
| striction of public ingress and egress to the public lands. Yet millions 
|of acres are effectively barred to public use by interspersed private 
|lands; illegal posting bars access to millions of additional acres. If 

public lands are to become truly public, then the Taylor Act, possibly 
section 6, should require the guarantee of public access as a requisite 
to the granting of a lease, license, or permit. _ 

We support the Secretary’s new regulations, I have a rather 
lengthy statement I shall not try to read. Also, I have a position of the 
Montana Wildlife Federation on the grazing fees and a statement 
from one of our sportsmen’s clubs, the Gallatin Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, that I would like, along with my statement, read into the rec- 

| ord of the meeting, with your permission. 
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Mr. Bartne. Without objection the information will be placed in 
the record. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


POSITION OF THE MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION ON THE PROPOSED GRAZING 
FEE INCREASE FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


(Adopted Dec. 15, 1968) 


The Montana Wildlife Federation reiterates its position that the return from 
the sale of public land resources, whether they be coal, oil and gas, timber, 
minerals, or forage, should be based upon the concept of fair market value. The 
Federation also believes that the public lands truly belong to the people of the 
United States, and that they should be managed under the principles of multiple 
use to best serve all of these people. The Federation believes also that vital part 
of such a policy is the requirement that no user shall be able to gain or claim a 
‘greater title than any other in the public lands. At the same time, it recognizes 
‘that an increase of payments in lieu of taxes is essential to those areas with 
‘concentrations of public lands. 

In consonance with the principles stated above, the Montana Wildlife Federa- 
tion concludes and recommends as follows in regard to the proposal of the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior to increase the fee for grazing upon the public 
lands, and to establish fair market value as the criterion for establishing such 
a fee: 

1. The need for a grazing fee increase is recognized. 

2. The Federation is not concerned per se with the specific amount of the pro- 
posed fee increase, except to the extent that it leads to a fair market value re- 
turn for public land resources: 

3. The tying of the grazing fee formula for public lands to the average price 
of forage on private lands in the eleven Western states is a sound and valid — 
approach to achieving fair market value. 

4. Recognition of permit value is prohibited by Section 3 of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, and recognition of such a value, if it exists, is not only contrary to law, 
but would amount to acknowledgement of an ownership or “right” of one seg-— 
ment of the population transcending that of others, over and above the privilege 
to graze domestic livestock. The idea or concept of ‘permit value” therefore must 
be rejected if public lands are truly to remain public. 

5. The percentage of the public land grazing fee returned to the states in lieu 
of taxes should be standardized for all classes of public land, and should be in- 
creased so as to provide badly needed additional support for public roads, schools, 
and other public services in those areas where concentrations of public lands 
exist. The one-third portion of the total fee going to range improvements should 
be continued ; of the remaining two-third portion, 50 percent should be returned — 
to the states in lieu of taxes. 


STATEMENT OF GALLATIN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, BozEMAN, Mont. 


The Gallatin Sportsmen’s Association, speaking for sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists in the Gallatin area of Montana, wishes to be on record for the March 4-5 | 
hearing: (1) in favor of increased grazing fees to users of public land and (2) 
in opposition to any official recognition of the so-called “permit value” which per- | 
mit holders now claim. 

A minority of the cattle industry (less than 20 percent) enjoys the privilege of © 
holding public land grazing permits, and it appears that a small part of this 
group is making all the noise in opposition to fee increases. Most cattlemen rec- 
ognize that the public land permit holder has always enjoyed a subsidy in the > 
form of token grazing fees, and we believe that a secret ballot among cattlemen — 
would show a majority in favor of increased public use fees. 

We think the facts speak for themselves. A raise to 44 cents from 33 cents per 
animal unit month on BLM land would cost the operator with a 100 animal per- 
mit an additional $11.00 per month. If he grazes on public land for 6 months the 
extra cost would be $66.00, or about half the price of a good yearling steer. If 
this type of extra cost is going to put the operator out of business than he must 
be in critical condition when one of his critters dies of natural causes. In the’ 
Gallatin Valley, the usual rate on private land varies from about $3.50 to $5.00 
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per animal unit month. If our operators can stay in business with these rates 
then surely the user of public lands can afford an 11 cents per animal unit month 
increase for many years to come, when he starts from a base of 33 cents in the 
ease of BLM land. 

In grazing districts where public land is included, the land is usually sub- 
leased for fees much higher than those which the Federal government receives 
from the same public land involved. Not only do most grazing districts make 
large profits by subleasing public lands, they usually look and act unfavorably 
on requests by members of the general public who want access to and multiple 
use of the public lands involved. A well documented case is the Piceance Creek 
area of northwest Colorado where 20 permittees pay about $11,500 annually for 
grazing fees on 280,000 acres of BLM land and then collect $17,500 from hunters 
in the fall for “trespass fees” on these same BLM lands. (USDA, Mise. Pub. No. 
1122, Dec. 1968). We suggest that public land belongs to all of us and we further 
suggest that continued exclusive use by a minority will be somewhat dependent 
on the attitude and responsible action of current users. 

We strenuously object to any official recognition of the “permit value” con- 
cept. If the Federal government recognizes capitalization of permit values 
($25.00 is the average permit value per animal unit month recognized by the 
livestock industry for national forest land) at 6 percent a year and allows this 
interest to be subtracted from the grazing fee, then with presently low fees the 
Federal government could conceivably end up paying the operator for grazing 
his livestock on public land. Also, such recognition might allow States to tax 
possessory interests of ranchers, a step that could be viewed as giving the 
rancher a property right for grazing on public lands. 


Mr. Atpricu. I would like to answer one of the questions that came 
up earlier when Mr. Kimball and Mr. Brandborg were here. As sports- 
men, outdoor recreationists, we have an interest in the value received 
from these public lands. We feel that the outdoor recreation and the 
wildlife in the future is going to be found on public lands and not on 
private lands. It is too competitive nowadays to expect agricultural 
people to raise our wildlife and permit our trespass on their lands. If 
we are going to keep these public lands, they are going to have to pro- 
vide revenue for the counties that have 50, 70, and 80 percent of the 
land within the county in public ownership. 

If we lose this in-lieu-of-tax payments or if these in-heu-of-tax pay- 
ments fail to increase with other expenditures, there is going to be 
stronger pressure to take these public lands out of public ownership 
and put them into private ownership. 

The low grazing fee on federal ranges has encouraged a widespread 
and legally questionable subleasing. For example, in the eastern Mon- 
tana BLM grazing districts of Billings, Lewistown, Malta, and Miles 
City, over 50 percent of the BLM forage that is sold is subleased. In 
the Lewistown District alone, it 1s 90 percent. 

The rates charged for the forage, range from 10 cents to $4.42 per 
cow month more than that charged by BLM. In other words, about 60 
percent of the BLM forage in Eastern Montana goes to the individual 
livestock owner through a middleman at rates up to 14 times the BLM 
rate. In the past 2 years, one banker has purchased four ranches, with 
sizable land grazing permits. He does not run a cow. Instead, he 
subleases for an average of $4.25 per cow month. He pays nothing to- 
ward the purchase of those ranches. What he makes from subleasing 
federal ranges carries the payment. ; 

My point is, should public grazing be stabilizing the livestock in- 
dustry as intended, or should it be lining the pockets of a growing num- 
ber of middlemen? If we are going to continue to finance subleasing 
people with public grass, should not Uncle Sam be getting a larger share 
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-of the action? Certainly the people in these areas that are predomi- 
nantly public land need this assistance. z. 

It has been brought out today that the cattle people are 1n opposition 
‘to this. This is not 100 percent the case. Last December, the BLM 
Advisory Committee in M1 and Me Districts not only agreed that a 
move toward a reasonable fee was warranted, but they also approved 
the increase of 9 cents per cow month a year at least for 5 years. Addi- 
tionally, they approved tying the computation of the fee to the average 
price of private forage. 

Another public expression of willingness to pay their share was 
questioned earlier today. I have spent the last 2 years on a committee 
appointed by the Governor to study multiple use for state-owned 
lands. One of the conditions was that we were going to have to pro- 
vide income from these state lands to support our schools if we in any 
way decreased the income from the present leases. The sportsmen 
on this committee were pleased and would have been glad to have 
paid user permits. And who would you think opposed the user permit? 
It was the grazing interests on that committee that did not want us 
to pay a user permit, because then we would entitle a right. 

(The unread portion of Mr. Aldrich’s statement follows :) 


4, If the Taylor Act is to be amended to recognize permit value, I urge that this 
Committee: 
a. Develop a means to identify those who paid nothiing to acquire their permits 
and eliminate them from consideration for compensation. 
b. Provide for the compensation of those who purchased permits, such com- 
pensation to be limited to permit value at the time of acquisition ; and 
ce. Authorize the appropriation of sufficient money to purchase all outstanding 
permits, and thereafter offer all public land forage for sale through bidding 
at publication. 
_ 5. Section 10 of the Act appears to be badly in need of amendment. It establishes 
‘different percentage returns to the States in lieu of taxes for different classes of 
land. In turn, these differ from the in-lieu formulas for Bankhead-Jones and 
Forest Service public grazing lands. Moreover, these returns to the states are 
‘generally far below that being realized from taxes on comparable private lands. 
The result is that many Western public land counties suffer from inadequate 
schools, roads, and other essential public services. I suggest an urgent need for 
standardization and an increase in the percentage of the grazing receipts 
‘being returned to the states. I recommend that the one-third portion of the fee 
that goes to range improvements be continued. Of the remaining two-thirds, I 
‘recommend that half be returned to the states in lieu of taxes. 


Mr. Barrne. Mr. Aldrich, your time is up. 

Mr. Aupricn. Thank you sir. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I would ask, Mr. Aldrich, that you send us informa- 
tion which substantiates the last paragraph on page 2. 

Mr. Auprtcu. About the subleasing ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is right. 

Mr. Aupricu. Yes, sir, I would be glad to do that. 

(Letter and information from Mr. Aldrich follow :) 


MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Missoula, Mont., March 18, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Ohairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: Upon your request I am enclosing a letter from the Bureau 
of Land Management State Director, Edwin Zaidlicz, to document the last para- 
graph on page two of my statement on grazing regulations before your Committee 
March 5, 1969. 
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The additional information concerning fee increase impact on small operators 
was requested by me for my information. Perhaps you will be interested in it. 

Since coming home I have heard of one rancher who purchases grass from four 
different agencies. He pays 33¢ per AUM on public domain, 57¢ on Bankhead- 
Jones, 87¢ on State land and $1.80 on Northern Pacific Railroad. This variety of 
holdings and fees can be found within one pasture without even a fence to 
separate them. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before your Committee and entering 
this additional information. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD ALDRICH, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Billings, Mont., March 14, 1969. 
Mr. DoNALD ALDRICH, 
HLarecutive Secretary, 
Montana Wildlife Federation, Woodworth Ave., Missoula, Mont. 

DEAR Don: The following breakout of Section 3 grazing permits should provide 
you the information requested. This is based on 1968 data and will not necessarily 
apply to 1969. For instance, the Buffalo Creek State Grazing District in the 
Billings District, is included; but we are now licensing the range users directly 
rather than through the State District. Also, the figures given for State Districts 
include those FHA Associations which are within the District. 


Total animal 
unit months : ‘ ; 
Total animal involving State Animal unit Animal unit 
‘ unit months, districts and months involving months involving 
District section 3 FHA association State districts FHA association 
NINGSIGITY soe eeeee es. fet. Py 567, 823 149, 224 (16%) 132,957 (23%) 16, 167 (3%) 
LAWS OMT Se 2) aa. a 167, 363 143,148 (86%) 140, 783 (84% 2,365 (2%) 
Billipseseemeowercete ee le SA! 35, 604 17,811 (50%) 7 B11 (O07) Sea eeee ee eee 
NOL = See oe Ses ee rr 440, 137 351,101 (80%) 35] x1 0lg(809;) sat = 5 eae eS 2 
its Ags ka oe 1, 210, 827 661, 284 (55%) 642,652 (53%) 18,632 (2%) 


The only information available concerning the impact of the grazing fee 
increase on small operators, is extracted from the Bureau of Land Management, 
Grazing Fee Analysis, which I am sure is available to the committee. 


IMPACT OF GRAZING FEE INCREASE ON DIFFERENT SIZE PERMITTEES ON SECTION 3 LANDS BUREAUWIDE 


Average Average Annual Annual 

number of bill, charge in fee bill 

Number of = animal unit at $0.33 fee bill at $1.23 

Permit size, operators months per per animal at $0.09 per animal 
animal unit months in Montana operator unit month increase unit month 

(Sop ay Ea eee ee 969 (34.9%) 12 3. 96 1 15 
MOG 4 OGM erste EVE, nt 1,118 (40.1%) 150 49.50 14 185 
Peete eee ec eke 361 (13.0%) 422 139. 26 38 519 
IRE er, ee es oe re 221 (8.0%) 902 297. 66 81 1,109 
ne sete ee 68 (2.4%) 2,055 678. 15 185 2,528 
BI000-3/999 Fie tok ree 2k i 19 (.7%) 3, 863 274.79 348 4,751 
SC iad eee rena ate Vela) 3,797 1, 253. 01 342 4,670 
B000-14 999 H Ol 11 (4%) 7,713 2,545. 29 694 9, 487 
TES EY Saha ee ee at 1 27 28, 583 9, 432. 39 2,572 35, 157 
LD aps lil I Se A 32, 354 10, 676. 82 (Fe hVs 39,795 
OES ee See oe ETL SEE T AAe SO ee ANG, Bee MCs: 8 Dit ities tote 


1 Total percentage may show rounding errors. 
2T indicates less than 0.2 percent. 


No information is available to explain the decrease in numbers of small oper- 
ators, although ‘this is possibly a result of the nationwide trend toward consolida- 
tion into larger ranch units, 


Sincerely yours, : 
Epwin Zarpuiicz, State Director. 
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Mr. Barinc. Next is Mrs. Rosamond Zars of ‘Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mrs. Zars, come to the witness stand. I would like 
the committee to know that Mrs. Zars is the daughter of the first 
Director of the Taylor Grazing Act. 


STATEMENT OF ROSAMOND ZARS, DENVER, COLO. 


Mrs. Zars. Perhaps, in introducing myself, I should say that the 
first Director of Grazing refers to Mrs. Zars as a robin’s egg con- 
servationist. Mr. Carpenter and myself have disagreed consistently 
over the years, ever since I was 12. 

I come to you today not as my father’s mouthpiece, not as the repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Grazing, but as a representative of a con- 
servation group in Colorado. It is known as COSC—Colorado Open 
Space Coordinating Council. We are an informal group who repre- 
sent other groups; for example, the Sierra Club, the Rocky Mountain 
Hiking Club, the Evergreen, the Audubon Society. It is a small 
workshop of about eight or 12 of us who try to coordinate the efforts 
of various conservation groups within our own regional Colorado 
area. I, myself, am what I think you would call a haison. I represent 
a connection with the livestock interests, of which J have many, and 
I also represent my colleagues at the University of Denver who are 
interested in ecology. I have studied ecology, which is a special field, 
and its multiple use in a broader sense than has been discussed here 
today, multiple use in the sense that ecology includes people in the 
landscape, as well as wildlife, animals, and so on. It is a very broad 
aspect and is a very modern study. 

I will be wearing three hats in my brief statement today. I will 
first speak to you as a conservationist. 

It seemed to the Conservation Board in Colorado that there was 
insufficient study made by the Wilderness Society. You have heard the 
man’s statement today. Our board received a copy of this statement 
and we studied it. We asked a representative of our group to give it 
his objective consideration. He came back with a briefcase full of 
paper and said, they certainly made a mistake, I can see no justifica- 
tion for a raise in grazing fees. It seems to me that the wilderness 
groups here in Colorado should oppose the grazing fees, there is no 
justification for it and there is no justice in it. — 

Very obviously, it does a very grave injustice to the small users. 
If you increase a man’s operating cost by 400 percent on the edge of 
the desert, he is going to go out of business. 

Also, as conservationists, we recognize that some of our best friends 
have been the progressive sheepmen and cattlemen who have improved 
their forage, who have improved the grass for wildlife, who have fed 
the elk in the wintertime, who have encouraged multiple use of our 
great public domain. 

Therefore, I am not, COSC does not represent anything. We are 
such an informal group, we do not even pay dues, for example. We 
are just people who give up our personal time, our own personal money, 
because we are personally concerned with conservation. : 

Do not misunderstand me; I do represent COSC. I am a member of 
COSC. I am here to tell you that the board voted unanimously to 
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oppose the raise in grazing fees after study. It is the consensus of 
the board that the only reason the other wilderness societies went 
OLaAL with what was put out by the national society is insufficient 
study. 

_ Here’s an interesting thing—as a professor, I have to give you an 
interesting thing. Most evil things are not done due to malice. They 
are usually done due to ignorance. It is unfortunate that we find good 
people like Mr. Brandborg who would wipe out a whole segment of 
desert marginal users, not because he is malicious. As a matter of fact, 
he would rather like to preserve them as antiques in caves, where we 
could go and look at them, like Indians, these original homesteaders 
and so on. This is insulting. 

If you happen to be a homesteader who has fought his way through 
the winter and preserved a band of sheep, you do not want somebody 
looking at you because you have been subsidized by the Government. 
You are proud of yourself. In a democracy, if you cannot support 
yourself under the existing laws, it is no longer a democracy, gentlemen. 

I have to speak to you now as a member of the livestock group, 
changing hats again. In my connections with the livestock people, 
there have been a couple of things that I guess no one has dared bring 
up again. Since I am not running in the public domain, I am not 
running a big outfit, I do not have a thousand head of cattle 

Mr. Asprnati. Slow down a little bit. 

Mrs. Zars. I was worried about time. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I know you are, but we are worried about having it 
on the record, too. 

Mrs. Zars. My apologies, sir. 

Some of the best forage that is public domain has been grazed under 
a varying permit cost from 19 cents to $1.64 in the forest. This is 
obviously because $1.64 represents the most excellent forage where 
your livestock will grow fatter and make you more money, and 
undoubtedly, these are your more prosperous ranchmen. Their costs 
under the recent directives of the Government will be reduced from 
this to them. 

At the other end of the scale are the very small users and marginal 
users, and as you probably know, the Bureau of Land Management 
lands in the desert generally follow the 10-inch isohyetal. That is the 
lands where there is less than 10 inches of rainfall. Therefore, the men 
who own property along that varying line do so at their peril. It is a 
very risky business. No one makes a lot of money when you're a 
marginal user and these men find their costs raised. This is the very 
poorest grass. The grass—when there is a drought, probably there is 
not any. It will burn up. Their costs under this flat fee increase are 
being raised 400 percent. 

Oh, too bad for them. It was very interesting to me that in this 
hearing, there was only one Member of the Congress of the United 
States who questioned the rationale of Mr. Hughes, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, who proposed a philosophical point which 
I think supports philosophically National Socialism, being that it’s 
for the benefit of the public generally, and socialism meaning that the 
ends justify the means, that for the benefit of all of the people, you 
wipe out the less than 50 percent who are uneconomic, you liquidate, 
as he said, the less rational users. 
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He said in answer to a question, this is realism. That is a kind of 
realism, gentlemen, that we have seen a good deal of in the past 
century. It is the kind of realism, for example, that has eliminated 
the private ownership of small plots of land in Russia and means that, 
as you undoubtedly are aware, 75 percent of the agricultural produce 
in that huge, enormous, fertile country is grown on the tiny little 
plots of peasant land, which are actually 25 percent of the land. 

Mr. Barine. You are overtime now, Mrs. Zars. 

Mrs. Zars. That is my hat as a livestock man. I have a last state- 
ment as a professor of political science. I am a teacher at the University 
of Denver. I face, every single day, a hostile group—not hostile to 
me but hostile to the American failure of government. I go back to 
them tomorrow and I am teaching a course in American National 
Government. We are discussing the legislature. And we agree that 
the legislature is the weakest branch of government; therefore, the 
functions of the legislature have been taken over by the adminis- 
trative and executive branches. Here comes what’s an autocratic slap 
of injustice at only a few people, gentlemen. It is not going to ruin 
the cattle industry. Yet it is that kind of economic slap of injustice 
which apparently the legislature is not strong enough to turn back. 
It is this kind of thing that my students, the revolutionaries of today, 
say does not justify the continued existence of “The Establishment.” 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you very much, Mrs. Zars. I hate to cut you off. 

Mrs. Zars. I have some faith in the legislature, gentlemen, and I 
think you can turn back a great deal of injustice. 

Mr. Bartne. Speaking for myself, I might say I was very interested 
in what you were saying. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mrs. Zars, did you have a prepared statement? 

Mrs. Zars. I did not realize I should type one up, but I will do so. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Could you type one up, Mrs. Zars? 

Mrs. Zars. I would be delighted to. 

Mr. Asprnauu. You have brought some new ideas into this hearing. 

Mrs. Zars. I am sorry about that. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I would just respond to you that if you lose the rep- 
resentative form of government, you have lost everything this country 
has stood for. 

Mrs. Zars. I certainly agree with you, sir. I hope you can show a 
little strength in this matter. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you. 

(Mrs. Zars’ written statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. RoSAMOND C. ZARS, DENVER, COLORADO 


Gentlemen, I am here as a citizen wearing three hats. The First Director of 
Grazing refers to me as a “robin’s egg conservationist”’. 

I have been interested in conservation, not only wildlife and wilderness con- 
servation, but soil, range and water conservation for most of my life. Really, I 
am more of an ecologist, a rather broader concept that includes man in the total 
balance of the environment. 

I belong to a small group in Denver, the Colorado Open Space Coordinating 
Council’s Wilderness Workshop, an informal group that meets once a month 
to coordinate the efforts of the various conservation groups in our area, such as 
the Wilderness Society, the Sierra Club, the Rocky Mountain Hiking Club, the 
Audubon Society and so on. We don’t even pay dues, we just try to put together 
a sensible direction of “time, talent, money and energy” in our particular 
region. AS board members, representing other groups, we are all independent. 
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I do not represent COSC, please don’t misunderstand me, I cannot even say that’ 
I represent the board. We each do our own investigative study of a problem 
affecting our conservation interest. 

I appear at this hearing as a conservationist because a member of our COSC 
Workshop board made an extensive study of the agencies’ proposed grazing fee 
increase. He came in with a very thick briefcase and after several hours of dis- 
cussion and explanation he persuaded the board members present that the 
grazing fee increase was not only unequal and unjust, but that the order would 
not be beneficial for range and forest conservation. He convinced the board 
members that the agencies were not considering all the relevant facts. We oppose 
the increase in grazing fees. Since I have acted as a liaison with the livestock 
interests with COSC, I am glad to be able to represent the livestock interest 
position at this hearing. 

COSC Workshop is interested in multiple use. Some of us share the knowl- 
edge of experience that it is the traditional users of the public domain, those 
ranchers who have been in business for a generation or two or three who are 
most apt to practice multiple use precepts, to cooperate with fishermen, campers 
and hikers. They always have. A new owner, the recent investor in ranch land 
for its tax benefits or prestige is more apt to lock the gates and not to trust the 
public or his neighbors. These people may regard a permit as a “right”, while 
the traditional user knows it is a privilege. The recent administrative order mak- 
ing honest, economic ranching impossible in some areas will encourage the en- 
gorgement of the public domain by land speculators and pseudo-ranchers, since 
the original holdings are de-valued by de-valuing permits, and economic honest 
ranching is arbitrarily made impossible by increasing grazing costs 400%. 

Heologists recognize that a resident owner is usually the best soil, water and 
range conservationist. On the marginal lands of the western United States, 
those family-owned ranches in the roughest sections of the high mountains, or 
on the border of the 10 inch isohedral of the desert (ranches on the edge of that 
line where the rainfall is less than ten inches per year, a line that pretty gen- 
erally marks the outlines of BLM desert land) have had to practice range im- 
provement, grass, soil and water reclamation and conservation, or competition 
and rising costs have forced them out of business. You can run more cattle or 
sheep on properly managed grazing land. 

These old family outfits are the ones that look “big” to suburban conserva- 
tionists. Over the years, these people have tried to put together economic units 
that support perhaps five families, all working hard on the jointly-owned ranch. 
In acreage or numbers of head of sheep or cattle it sounds large, but in income, 
gentlemen, it is often below the national average: for a sheepman or a cattleman 
to earn $5000 a year for his family is an outstanding year—an exceptionally 
prosperous and hard-working ranch family. 

These are the people who will be forced to sell if this legislature is unable to 
roll back an administrative order. It is interesting to reflect for a moment 
that most of the evil that is done in this world is not done through malice, (as 
we might like to think), but only through ignorance. A livestock man asked the 
COSC member who had done the study on the increase why other conservation 
groups did not also oppose it. He suggested that they had not done their home- 
work, they had not studied the problem sufficiently. 

If these people are forced out of business, as conservationists we can expect 
little cooperation with a multiple use concept. Worse yet, we can expect a return 
to the kind of soil erosion, range and grass destruction and poor grazing prac- 
tices that prompted these old livestock people to ask the government’s assistance 
(in 1934) to stop the destruction of this public heritage, to regulate the illegal 
grazing and callous mismanagement of the range. 

Under my second hat, as a person concerned with the livestock business and 
having been fortunate to meet and know many of the people in the livestock 
business, particularly users of the public domain, I know why the permit is a 
privilege, in value, and not in “right”. Banks loan money on this permit which 
may be revoked, or where AUM may be changed by the government agency, 
yearly, just the way banks loan money on any other risk: on their confidence in 
the livestock permittee-holder’s ability to repay the money they loan. They loan 
money to the livestock man whose ability to repay has been demonstrated in 
using the permit wisely, in not abusing the public domain, by exercising “good 
stewardship” of the land. 
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The government’s autocratic slap of injustice affects only a few people. The 
industry as a whole will not be seriously hurt. There has been plenty of evidence 
presented at these hearings to demonstrate the obvious injury to fair adjust- 
ment of grazing fees by the agencies determination. The best permits in the forest 
have been pegged at 1.64 per AUM on forage that is the best grazing where a 
stockman can make the most money with fat cattle or sheep eating the thick, 
lush grass. Their fees are being lowered 41 cents. How jolly for them! Out on 
the desert where the grass is thin and dry, with clumps of brush every ten feet, 
where only a few cows or sheep can graze in a section, these range users are 
having their fees raised 400%. Too bad for them. 

It has been shocking to me to hear the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
espouse the principles of National Socialism—‘‘National” because he elevated the 
mythical entity of the State over the rights of individual citizens within that 
State, and “Socialism” because he justified the means by the ends, numerically. 
Pressed for his reasons for the increase in fees, the Director said the common- 
wealth should be receiving a more fair market value for its land. This prin- 
ciple entitled his department to justify putting individual livestock owners out 
of business. If the permittee holders on the public domain number 40,000 and 
20,001 will survive and even benefit from the flat fee rate increase, then the 
liquidation of 19,999 is justified. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget indi- 
cated that his agreement with this, in principle, was “realism”’. 

This is the sort of “Realism” that we have seen a good deal of in the past few 
decades. 

My third hat is as a teacher of Political Science at the University of Denver. 
I teach a course in American National Government. Everyday I face a room full 
of hostile students. Not hostile to me, gentlemen, hostile to the American form 
of Government. Along with many other political scientists, my class agrees that 
the legislative is the weakest branch of government. If the legislative branch 
cannot protect individual livestock owners from the erratic power of an admin- 
istrative bureau whose principles are those of National Socialism, how can our 
democracy survive? Since the legislative branch has failed to protect the many 
against the tyranny of the few, and the few against the tyranny of the many, my 
class wonders how they can be protected from the “orders” of the powerful 
alignment of interest between a military and an executive politician. Can you 
check an administrative ruling that is obviously autocratic and irresponsible? 

I still have faith in your power, gentlemen, but it would assist me greatly in 
facing my class if you would assert the strength of a.representative democracy 
and reverse these agencies order. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Barrne. Lawrence Bradbury, first vice president, Idaho Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE BRADBURY, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, CHALLIS, IDAHO 


Mr. Brapevury. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee: 

My name is Lawrence Bradbury, first vice president of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association and a rancher at Challis, Idaho. We fully 
endorse a broad concept of multiple-use and we further believe in a 
just and equitable grazing fee, and equitable treatment for all paying 
users of Federal lands. 


The balance of my statement, many points in it, have been covered - 


before. I will not repeat them. At this time, I would like to have the 
full statement submitted for the record as though it were read. 

On the bottom of page 2, I point out we also object to the forage 
index factor that was injected in the new grazing proposal because 
it is in effect, an escalating clause, whereby increased grazing fees will 
create more demand and higher rates for private land which will then 
be a factor in raising grazing fees still further. 
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As an example of this, along the Snake River in Idaho, we had a 
severe drought. In some of the higher country where the drought did 
se 8 the private lease rates on pasture jumped in that one year from 

to $7. 

Then at the middle of page 2, the economic impact on the small 
rancher, 50 head or less, will be much greater than on larger operators. 
About 60 percent of our permittees in Idaho are in this category. The 
Federal Government, through FHA loans and programs and through 
ASCS poverty programs, have recognized the economic plight of 
rural areas and have programs to maintain the small family farm. 
The proposed grazing fee increase is in direct conflict with these and 
other programs. 

On page 4, I cite a bulletin published by the University of Wash- 
ington in cooperation with the USDA, January 1966, entitled “Eco- 
nomic Development of the Columbia Basin Project Compared With 
Neighboring Dryland Areas.” I point this out to indicate the genera- 
tive effect of the use of water on dry land areas as used by the Depart- 
ment of Reclamation. You notice there the ratio runs, with one excep- 
tion of property taxes, from 17, a ratio of 17-to-1. The shunting of 
these generating dollars in direct payment to the Federal Treasury 
in addition to grazing fees before they are allowed to generate wealth 
at the local level is not an economically sound business practice to keep 
the local economy alive and prosperous. 

Then I would like to go down to the last paragraph. 

One of the most encouraging and enlightening aspects of the use of 
Federal land has been the cooperative range effort that has brought 
about the rehabilitation of thousands of acres of rangelands in Idaho. 
The basic practical research conducted by Gus Hormay, formerly with 
the U.S. Forest Service and now with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Dr. Lee Sharp of the University of Idaho, and Dr. Wayne Cook, 
formerly of Utah State University, have laid the groundwork for this 
cooperative effort. This program has been beneficial not only to the 
grazing of livestock, but equally beneficial to watershed, wildlife habi- 
tat and aesthetic values. Good cattle on well-managed ranges have an 
aesthetic appeal that is enjoyed by thousands of people traveling in 
Idaho each year. The work of the above-named researchers has proven 
that well-managed livestock are the most economic means of tilling, 
reseeding, rehabilitating, and harvesting our renewable resource of 
grass on both private and Federal lands. The continuation of this 
program depends upon the good mutual understanding between pro- 
gressive-minded government officials and practical stockmen who are 
willing to match their “earned” dollars with the Government “appro- 
priated” dollars to do the job of improvement that must be done. The 
Bureau of Land Management, Idaho State office, shows contributions 
by range users during the past 5 years totaled $958,785. “BLM Facts, 
Idaho 1967-1968,” page 6, shows that in the fiscal year 1968, $1,067,- 
500 was to be spent on Federal investments in range construction and 
development. The State office advises me that this figure includes 
watershed protection and game range development. My point is that 
approximately every 5 or 6 years we pick up the tab for 1 year’s opera- 
tion of range, watershed, and game range improvement, plus paying 
our grazing fees each year. Idaho permittees paid $218,334, in co- 
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operative money on U.S. Forest Service programs during the past 5 
years. The present decision on grazing fees, 1f carried, will probably 
eliminate this private cooperative contribution and effort. This in turn 
will require the Government to increase its appropriations for this 
improvement work. Private individuals can accomplish greater returns 
for their dollars spent than can Government programs. Cooperative 
projects insure that the Government dollars will be spent wisely and 
efficiently. 

Our assistant supervisor, just before I left Idaho, informed me 
that they had 14 programs that they submitted to the permittees on 
that forest and 13 of these programs were rejected by the permittees. 

We in Idaho have formed a special Range Use Coordinating Com- 
mittee composed of one regional representative from the Forest Serv- 
ice, one from the regional research arm of the Forest Service, BLM, 
Idaho Fish and Game Commission, Deans of the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, University of Idaho; two from the cattle in- 
dustry and one from the Woolgrowers. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to discuss and coordinate the uses of Federal lands. We have 
Tound our goals are in the same direction and find our greatest prob- 
lems can be traced to lack of understanding of each other, and that 
‘recognition has not been given to reports of the various research people 
‘in our Western Universities. I am sure we can find an agreeable solu- 
tion to the multiple use problems that will be beneficial to all people 
including those outside Idaho. 

Probably the biggest problem in Agriculture today is the fact that 
we are exporting our most important product, our farm youth, to the 
cities. The security of higher earning opportunity in urban America is 
attractive to our educated farm youths and they are going into other 
fields of employment. Many legislators have spoken and written on this 
subject. The last census, 9 years ago, told us that the average age of 
our farm owners was 58 years. If young people are to carry on to pro- 
duce food and fibre, invest capital in Federal and private land, they 
must be assured of an economic outlook that is reasonably sound. 

Grazing fee increases of up to 300 percent and its impact on our 
cost of doing business does not assure a realistic future in the use of 
federal lands for grazing. The ability to finance range livestock 
operations has already been seriously hampered by the joint statements 
of the Secretaries to raise grazing fees. 

Our local Federal land bank manager has informed us that his bank 
considers the full $1.23 increase to be in effect immediately, as far as 
our loans are concerned. This has resulted in a discount of ranch loan 
values of 10 to 20 percent according to the percent of dependency on 
public lands. 

Finally, the members of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association feel that 
the proposed grazing fee announcement at this time, covering a 10- 
year period, is preempting the more detailed study of the whole matter 
of Federal lands by the Public Land Law Review Commission. We 
strongly urge the rescinding of the order to increase grazing fees over 
and above those justified by the statistical survey. 

I would like to leave yith you a copy of this map showing public 
lands in Idaho, hoping it will help you understand the impact of public 
lands on our economy. 
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Congressman Baring and Chairman Aspinall, the livestock industry 
of Idaho is very appreciative of the interest you and your committee 
have shown and the time you have given to consider this very vital 
problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barine. I appreciate it very much. Do you have the map you 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Brappury. Yes, I have a map I would like to leave with the 
Committee. The purpose of this is to show the interrelated land pat- 
tern between BLM, Forest Service, private land, within our State. 

Mr. Baring. Without objection, 1t will be made a part of the file. 

(The map referred to will be found in the files.) 

Mr. Brapsury. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you very much. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Bradbury follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE BRADBURY, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, CHALLIS, IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: My name is Lawrence Brad- 
bury, 1st Vice-President of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association and a rancher at 
Challis, Idaho. I represent the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association and 3008 users of 
Federal range in Idaho. We fully endorse a broad concept of Multiple-Use and we 
further believe in a just and equitable grazing fee, and equitable treatment for 
all paying users of Federal lands. 

The Livestock industry, according to a report from the Department of Com- 
merce and Development, State of Idaho, ranks in cash receipts as follows: Agri- 
culture, $560,000,000 ; Manufacturing, $534,000,000 ; Forest products, $250,000,000. 

The larger divisions of Idaho Agriculture are divided as follows: Cattle, 126 
million ; Potatoes, 88 million: Wheat, 71 million; Dairy, 58 million; Sugar Beets, 
39 million; Sheep and Lambs, 19 million; and Idaho ranks 24th in the nation 
in the production of cattle. Approximately 65% of our state is Federally owned. 

The Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service and the National Live- 
stock Associations agreed to the 1966 Statistical Reporting Survey study and the 
15 cost items that were included. The livestock industry through its organiza- 
tions and individuals cooperated to the fullest extent in the collection, from 
10,000 ranchers, of the basic data that made the 1966 survey, codnucted by the 
Statistical Reporting Service, a sound study when all factors are considered. We 
do not agree with the proposed fee increase for the following reasons: 1. The 
permit value was not considered in the final establishment of the new proposed 
grazing fee formula. It was included in the original questionnaire. Many Govern- 
mental and other agencies recognize that a permit has value. The Internal Rey- 
enue Service, for estate tax purposes, money lending institutions and banks, and 
permits are bought and sold in legal transactions. The Congress of the United 
States in the Engle Act of 1942 provided for repayment of value of grazing per- 
mits when the land was withdrawn for military purposes. For approximately 10 
years. Utah State University researchers (Summarized in Hooper, 1967 and 
Nielsen and Roberts, 1968) have contended that permit values should be in- 
cluded in the cost of grazing public lands. Quote, “Through this research it was 
determined that the total costs of grazing comparable public and private range- 
lands were statistically equal in Utah. The equality exists if permit values 
which are owned by ranchers and bought and sold in the market are recognized 
as a legitimate cost of ranching. Under these conditions fee increases are not 
warranted. The two departments refuse to recognize the reality of the permit 
value in the present situation hence they justify a fee increase.” Further, we 
must recognize that these Public Lands, particularly Bureau of Land Manage 
ment lands, were the least desirable or most unproductive lands that were left 
by the homesteader. Also, controlled livestock grazing is the best management 
tool we have, and livestock grazing helps control fire hazards. 

We also object to the forage index factor that was injected in the new grazing 
proposal because it is in effect, an escalating clause whereby increased grazing 
fees will create more demand and higher rates for private land which will then 
be a factor in raising grazing fees still further. 
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nomic impact of this proposed grazing fee is very difficult to put into 
a HAIR eT cents eicticp at this time. It is also difficult for us as cattlemen to 
follow the intent of the joint Secretaries decisions to raise the grazing fees to 
a econfiscatory level, unless they wanted to eliminate domestic grazing from Pub- 
lic Lands and deal a death blow to the domestic livestock industry. Mr. John 
Carver Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Interior at the 22nd annual meeting of 
the National Advisory Council, Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 19, 1962, 
made in his concluding remarks, and I quote, “1. There is an affirmative respons- 
ibility on the part of the Secretary of Interior to consider the adequacy of 
existing fees and related factors bearing upon fee-fixing responsibility imposed 
by the Taylor Grazing Act. 2. The situation of the users has to be taken into 
account and particularly the capitalized value of the Taylor Act priorities and 
fee levels. Raising fees without adequate consideration of this would result in 
confiscatory action’. The economic impact on the smaller rancher (50 head of 
cattle or less) will be much greater than on the larger operator. About 60% of 
our permittees, in Idaho, are in this category. The Federal Government through 
FHA loans and programs and through ASCS poverty programs have recognized 
the economic plight of rural areas and have programs to maintain the small 
family farm. The proposed grazing fee increase is in direct conflict with these 
and other government programs. 

As a part of the grazing study the analysis of the impact of different grazing 
fee levels was contracted to Dr. Darwin Nielsen of Utah State University for 
analysis of actual impact within the State of Utah. Dr. Nielsen’s study shows 
that in Utah the increased fees would take $484,089 from the ranchers in addi- 
tional grazing fees; $12,936,156 in loss of permit value and $868,178 in second- 
ary losses on the local economy annually. Also, I refer to a study by Bromely, 
“Heonomic Importance of Federal Grazing’, Department of Agriculture Econom- 
ics, Oregon State University, which shows the multiplier factor for the dollar 
from dependent ranches and other agriculture, to be the highest of 14 businesses 
studied and vary comparable to the Utah study. It appears that it is not neces- 
sary for revenues to accrue directly to the Federal Treasury. We feel that these 
figures are equally applicable in Idaho and that loss of income of this magnitude 
would bring economic disaster to cattlemen and businessmen on Main Street of 
small communities throughout the state. According to the Associated Taxpayers 
of Idaho, one generating dollar spent in local business on Main Street in Idaho 
multiplies 9 times before it leaves the community. A bulletin published by the 
University of Washington in cooperation with the USDA, January, 1966, en- 
titled “Economic Development of the Columbia Basin Project, Compared With 
Neighboring Dry Land Area”, indicates as follows: 


Project Comparison 


area (per area (per 
10,000 acres 10,000 acres 
Indicator ofcropland) ofcropland) Ratio 
TTC Piebae terug gee Brielle! Deity ee RS Aen RR ae RTOS li 1, 900 110 17 tol. 
Business-estapnshimnen ts 2s 0 <9) 022 TRE ee Se nn aoe n cee 48.1 2.8 Do. 
Workers S2.200). rs won.) sor Ee oerbio pee trerd. [evel it . 480 22 22tol. 


Wages, Git MNOUS) oS. oe nah te nen cee cece aon Stee ees oe eee $2.17 0.11 20tol. 
Proparty 14% base + Cin iNiOns) . PF CR eee Ae SE es 2.57 


0.40 6tol. 
Postal receipts. _____- posd--Jd5-Rehe ithes ISL Ee eae ed 16, 700 960 17 tol. 
Retail sales tax collections____-_-_- aaa nai ~ Regard 22 ~ Coe ite Ao eos A 112, 000 6,470 —+Do. 

Busingss anu occupation, tax CONCCHONS.2. 0 oe ee 25, 100 1,320 19 tol. 
Federal incoiie-tax: payments. 22 21, 208i io... sS2l Sse selec sete eed 714, 400 41,300 17tol 


1 Does not include farm operators. 
2 Data for 1962. 


The end product of this generative process is reflected in local community and 
county taxes, State and Federal income taxes. The shunting of these generating 
dollars in direct payments to the Federal Treasury, in additional grazing fees, 
before they are allowed to generate wealth at the local level is not an economic- 
ally sound business practice to help keep the local economy alive and prosperous. 

I would also at this time like to point out that grazing fees are only one 
charge that is incurred by range users on Federal lands. Administrative officials 
can and do continually make decisions that are added costs to operators, which 
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were not included in the 1966 survey. Some of these items are: trucking cattle 
to and from ranges instead of trailing; dye branding; ear tagging; fence main- 
tenance; changes in grazing seasons; and particularly, short term amortization 
of range improvements placed on Federal land by permittees. As long as Ad- 
ministrative officials have the authority to make these decisions that take dollars 
from the pocket of the permittee they should be recognized as pertinent additional 
costs of operating on Federal land, and if not, it will be impossible to know 
what the cost of our grazing fee will be from day to day. 

One of the most encouraging and enlightening aspects of the use of Federal 
Land has been the cooperative range effort that has brought about the reha- 
bilitation of thousands of acres of range lands in Idaho. The basic practical 
research conducted by Gus Hormay, formerly with the U.S. Forest Service, and 
now with the Bureau of Land Management, Dr. Lee Sharp of the University of 
Idaho and Dr. Wayne Cook, formerly of Utah State University, have laid the 
groundwork for this cooperative effort. This program has been beneficial not 
only to the grazing of livestock, but equally beneficial to watershed, wildlife 
habitat and asthetic values. Good cattle on well-managed ranges have an asthetic 
appeal that is enjoyed by thousands of people traveling in Idaho each year. 
The work of the above named researchers has proven that well-managed live- 
stock are the Most economic means of tilling, reseeding, rehabilitating and har- 
vesting our renewable resource of grass on both private and Federal lands. The 
continuation of this program depends upon the good mutual understanding be- 
tween progressive-minded government officials and practical stockmen who are 
willing to match their “earned” dollars with the Government “appropriated” 
dollars to do the job of improvement that must be done. The Bureau of Land 
Management, Idaho State office, shows contributions by range users during the 
past 5 years totaled $958,785. “B.L.M. Facts; Idaho 1967-1968”, page 6, shows 
that in the fiscal year 1968, $1,067,500 was to be spent on Federal investments in 
range construction and development. The State office advises me that this figure 
includes watershed protection and game range development. My point is that 
approximately every 5 or 6 years we pick up the tab for one year’s operation of 
range, watershed and game range improvement, plus paying our grazing fees each 
year. Idaho permittees paid $218,334, in cooperative money on U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice programs during the past 5 years. The present decision on grazing fees, if 
carried will probably eliminate this private cooperative contribution and effort. 
This in turn will require the Government to increase its appropriations for this 
improvement work. Private individuals can accomplish greater returns for their 
dollars spent than can Government programs. Cooperative projects insure that 
the Government dollars will be spent wisely and efficiently. 

We in Idaho have formed a special Range Use Coordinating Committee com- 
posed of one regional representative from the Forest Service, one from the re- 
gional research arm of the Forest Service, BLM, Idaho Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, Deans of the Colleges of Agriculture and Forestry, University of Idaho; two 
from the cattle industry and one from the Woolgrowers. The purpose of this 
committee is to discuss and coordinate the uses of Federal lands. We have found 
our goals are in the same direction and find our greatest problems can be traced 
to lack of understanding of each other, and that recognition has not been given 
to reports of the various research people in our Western Universities. I am sure 
we can find an agreeable solution to the multiple use problems that will be bene- 
ficial to all people including those outside Idaho. 

No one has more interest in the wise use of natural resources than today’s 
modern ranchers. Ranchers of today are much different that their forefathers. 
Many are college graduates and participated in the same range management 
classes as did their counterparts who went to work for the Federal government 
after graduation. Those who went back to the ranch chose to do so probably 
because they were needed on the ranch, or they liked ranching as a way of life 
in which to raise a family. They have their roots deeply imbedded in the soil. 
The future of the livestock industry and preservation of the range lands depends 
upon this type of individual. 

Probably the biggest problem in Agriculture today is the fact that we are ex- 
porting our most important product, our farm youth, to the cities. The security 
of higher earning opportunity in urban America is attractive to our educated 
farm youths and they are going into other fields of employment. Many legislators 
have spoken and written on this subject. The last census, 9 years ago, told us 
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that the average age of our farm owners was 58 years. If young people are to 
carry on to produce food and fibre, invest capital in Federal and private land, 
they must be assured of an economic outlook that is reasonably sound. 

Grazing fee increases of up to 300% and its impact on our cost of doing business 
does not assure a realistic future in the use of Federal lands for grazing. The 
ability to finance range livestock operations has already been seriously hampered 
by the joint statements of the Secretaries to raise grazing fees. 

Our local Federal land bank manager has informed us that his bank considers 
the full $1.28 increase to be in effect immediately, as far as our loans are con- 
cerned. This has resulted in a discount of ranch loan values of 10 to 20% accord- 
ing to the percent of dependency on public lands. 

Finally, the members of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association feel that the pro- 
posed grazing fee announcement at this time covering a ten year period is pre- 
empting the more detailed study of the whole matter of Federal lands by the 
Public Land Law Review Commission. We strongly urge the rescinding of the 
order to increase grazing fees over and above those justified by the statistical 
survey. 

I would like to leave with you a copy of this map showing public lands in 
Idaho, hoping it will help you understand the impact of public lands on our 
economy. 

Congressman Baring and Chairman Aspinall, the livestock industry of Idaho is 
very appreciative of the interest you and your committee have shown and the 
time you have given to consider this very vital problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartne. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Robert F. Bledsoe, Executive Secretary, Wool 
Growers Association. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. BLEDSOE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
WYOMING WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Brepsor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will brief my statement considerably. 

Iam Robert Bledsoe, executive secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, with office in Casper, Wyo. . 

The Wyoming Wool Growers Association for the past 65 years has 
served as spokesman for the lamb and wool producers in the Nation’s 
second largest sheep producing state—Wyoming. 

Since November 15, 1968, the main dialog between the sheepmen of 
Wyoming, except for a few comments about the weather, has been the 
imerease of grazing fees on public lands, by the retiring Secretaries 
of Interior and Agriculture. 

The unprecedented announcement to raise grazing fees 250 percent 
on U.S. Forest Service lands, and 400 percent on Bureau of Land 
Management administered lands during the next 10 years is of grave 
concern to Wyoming sheepmen. 

Approximately 70 percent of Wyoming’s sheep population, which 
numbers 1.8 million head, depend upon the Federal lands in Wyoming 
for forage. Sheepmen in Wyoming are willing to pay a fair and 
equitable fee for the use of the forage on Federal lands, but they can- 
not have the cost of their operations increased by 250 and 400 percent 
respectively, and stay in business. i 

The Federal land agencies have completely ignored the recognition 
to the dollar market value of the grazing permit as an annual cost of 
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doing business, which will have a most adverse effect on the net worth 
of the individual rancher. The average sheepman in Wyoming in 1968 
owned only about 76 percent on the total ranch investment; whereas 
the average agricultural producer throughout the U.S. owned approxi- 
mately 82 percent. With a decline in the value of Federal] permits, he 
would own even less of the total investment and, as such, would find 
it more and more difficult to borrow money to finance annual operating 
costs. 

The sheepman at the present time is able to stay in business partially 
through the increased value in grazing land values. The banker rec- 
ognizes this increase in land values and permits the individual operator 
to borrow against this rise in land values. As a result, instead of gain- 
ing in net worth, through the years the average sheep rancher in Wyo- 
ming is suffering a loss in net worth. 

The asset value of the grazing fee permits in Wyoming is slightly 
more than $43 million. It has been estimated that the fee increase will 
cut this in half. The resulting loss is estimated at shghtly more than 
$21 million. 

Livestock operators in Wyoming are highly dependent on the Fed- 
eral lands for forage for their livestock because over 50 percent of 
Wyoming’s land surface is owned by the U.S. Government. If live- 
stock are removed from the Federal lands because livestock operators 
are unable to pay the increased grazing fees and because of nonrecogni- 
tion of permit value, Wyoming will be deprived of thousands of dollars 
of tax money. 

According to the Wyoming Data Book, 1967, published by the Divi- 
sion of Business and Economic Research, University of Wyoming, 
property taxes paid by farmers and ranchers in Wyoming now takes 
16.4 percent of their net income, while all Wyoming citizens paid 7.2 
percent of their net income for property taxes. 

In summation, the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, speaking 
for the sheepmen in the State, registers its opposition to the increased 
grazing fee and the nonrecognition of the capitalization of the value 
of the permits as a cost of running sheep on the public lands, for the 
following reasons: 

1. Wyoming has the largest total permitted animal unit months of 
any State, in fact, 13.1 percent of the Nation’s total, consequently a 250 
percent and 400 percent increased cost of using these AUM?’s would 
have a tremendous devastating impact on the economy of the com- 
munities and the State. 

2. The Departments of Agriculture and Interior have completely 
disregarded the capitalized permit value factor as a legitimate cost of 
doing business. 

8. Livestock are now receiving only 76 percent of parity. The graz- 
ing fee increase and disregard of the capitalized permit value factor 
will further depress these basic industries. 

4, The Public Land Law Review Commission has, as a part of their 
work, a thorough study of grazing fees which should be considered in 
determining the fee structure for grazing on public lands. 

5. If additional revenue from the Federal lands is of paramount 
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concern to the Federal agencies administering these lands, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, then all public land users should pay their 
fair share for the use of them. 

The Preamble of the Taylor Grazing Act sets out as one of its 
objectives, “* * * to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon 
the public range.” wo ching! 

How can the Department of the Interior Justify a 400 percent 
increase in grazing fees and the complete disregard of the capitalized 
permit value in light of this section of the preamble? 

Therefore, the Wyoming Wool Growers Association respectfully 
requests that the grazing fee increase on Federal lands be held in 
abeyance pending a complete congressional investigation to determine 
why these Government bureaus, in the closing moments of their tenure 
in office, have arbitrarily ignored the true facts of the grazing fee 
studies and preempted the work of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission, to heap upon the heads of the livestock operators costs that 
will run them out of business. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

(The complete prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT FEF. BLEDSOE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WYOMING WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, CASPER, WYO. 


T am Robert Bledsoe, Executive Secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, with office in Casper, Wyoming. 

The Wyoming Wool Growers Association for the past 65 years has served as 
spokesman for the lamb and wool producers in the nation’s second largest sheep 
producing state, Wyoming. 

Since November 15, 1968, the main dialogue between the sheepmen of Wyoming, 
except for a few comments about the weather, has been the increase of grazing 
fees on public lands, by the retiring Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture. 

The unprecedented announcement to raise grazing fees 250 percent on U.S. 
Forest Service lands, and 400 percent on Bureau of Land Management adminis- 
tered lands during the next ten years is of grave concern to Wyoming sheepmen. 

Approximately 70 percent of Wyoming’s sheep population, which numbers 
1.8 million head, depend upon the federal lands in Wyoming for forage. Sheep- 
men in Wyoming are willing to pay a fair and equitable fee for the use of the 
forage on federal lands, but they cannot have the cost of their operations in- 
ereased by 250 and 400 percent, respectively, and stay in business. 

The Division of Agricultural Economics, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
is recognized throughout the United States as having the most accurate and 
complete cost studies of the sheep industry. 

A very recent report issued by this division of the University of Wyoming, 
entitled the “Economic Impact of a Rise in Federal Grazing Fees on Wyoming’s 
Sheep Industry,” very vividly points out the financial position of Wyoming’s 
sheepmen if the grazing fee hike and disregard of the capitalized permit value 
is implemented over the next ten years. (Tables 1 and 2 are attached as a part 
of this statement. ) 

Briefly, the University of Wyoming study concludes that the total operating 
costs per head of sheep in Wyoming was $14.95 for the year just ended, 1968. The 
income per head for 1968 was $16.03, which leaves a return to the owner’s 
equity of $1.08 per head, and represents a rate of return of 1.28 percent. I 
believe that most of you will agree that 1.28 percent return on investment is 
rather poor, especially when a 5 to 6 percent return can be achieved through 
most financial institutions. 

However, ranching is a way of life. It has in the past provided a good living 
for the rancher and his family. He has had an independence that could not be 
enjoyed in other occupations, so consequently has attempted to hold the ranch 
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together, even though moneywise he probably could have been more successful 
elsewhere. 

Now, let’s continue from the study to see what the return will be in 1973 and 
1978, five and ten years respectively, if the full fee increase is implemented on 
BLM lands. In 1973 the earnings per head would be 82 cents, if all costs and 
income remain constant, except for the increase in frazing fees. The percentage 
of return on owner’s investment would then be 1.03 per cent. By 1978 when 100 
percent of fee increase is in effect on BLM lands, and still assuming that income 
and all costs except federal grazing fees remain constant, the percent return 
to owner’s investment would be less than one percent ... it would be .65 percent. 

Remember, the return was 1.28 percent in 1968, and in 1978 the grazing fee 
increase, if fully implemented and the capitalized permit value disregarded, 
would cut the return approximately one-half, or down to .65 percent. 

Now, I believe you can appreciate more fully my earlier statement, when I 
said that the grazing fee increase and non-recognition of the permit value as a 
cost of doing business, is of grave concern to the sheepmen in Wyoming. There 
certainly would not be much incentive to continue to operate a sheep ranch in 
Wyoming if the already small return on investment is cut in half, because of an 
increase in the cost of operation, the use of forage. 

The federal land agencies have completely ignored the recognition to the 
dollar market value of the grazing permit as an annual cost of doing business, 
which will have a most adverse effect on the net worth of the individual rancher. 
The average sheepman in Wyoming in 1968 owned only about 76 per cent on the 
total ranch investment; whereas the average agricultural producer throughout 
the U.S. owned approximately 82 per cent. With a decline in the value of fed- 
eral permits, he would own even less of the total investment and, as such, would 
find it more and more difficult to borrow money to finance annual operating costs. 

The sheepman at the present time is able to stay in business partially through 
the increased value in grazing land values. The banker recognizes this increase 
in land value and permits the individual operator to borrow against this rise in 
land values. As a result, instead of gaining in net worth, through the years the 
average sheep rancher in Wyoming is suffering a loss in net worth. 

The asset value of the grazing fee permits in Wyoming is slightly more than 
43 million dollars. It has been estimated that the fee increase will cut this in 
half. The resulting loss is estimated at slightly more than 21 million dollars. 

Wyoming is a rural state, highly dependent on the livestock industry for much 
of its economy. The only way to keep the economy stable and work for its 
growth is to fully use the forage grown on the federal lands in the state, by 
livestock, at a fair and equitable value. 

Livestock operators in Wyoming are highly dependent on the federal lands 
for forage for their livestock because over 50 per cent of Wyoming’s land surface 
is owned by the United States government. If livestock are removed from the 
federal lands because livestock operators are unable to pay the increased graz- 
ing fees and because of non-recognition of permit value, Wyoming will be de- 
prived of thousands of dollars of tax money. 

According to the Wyoming Data Book, 1967, published by the Division of 
Business and Economic Research, University of Wyoming, property taxes paid 
by farmers and ranchers in Wyoming now takes 16.4 per cent of their net income, 
while all Wyoming citizens paid 7.2 per cent of their net income for property 
taxes. 

In summation, the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, speaking for the 
sheepmen in the state, registers its opposition to the increased grazing fee and 
the non-recognition of the capitalization of the value of the permits as a cost 
of running sheep on the public lands, for the following reasons: 

1. Wyoming has the largest total permitted AUM’s of any state, in fact 13.1 
per cent of the nation’s total, consequently a 250 per cent and 400 per cent 
increased cost of using these AUM’s would have a tremendous devastating 
impact on the economy of the communities and the state. 

2. The Departments of Agriculture and Interior have completely disregarded 
the capitalized permit value factor as a legitimate cost of doing business. 

3. Livestock are now receiving only 76 per cent of parity. The grazing fee 1n- 
crease and disregard of the capitalized permit value factor will further depress 
these basic industries. 
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4. The Public Land Law Review Commission has, as a part of their work, @ 
thorough study of grazing fees which should be considered in determining the 
fee structure for grazing on public lands. 

5. If additional revenue from the federal lands is of paramount concern to: 
the federal agencies administering these lands, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
then all public land users should pay their fair share for the use of them. 

The Preamble of the Taylor Grazing Act sets out as one of its objectives, “* * * 
to stabilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public range.” 

How can the Department of the Interior justify a 400 per cent increase in 
grazing fees and the complete disregard of the capitalized permit value in light 
of this section of the preamble? 

Therefore, the Wyoming Wool Growers Association respectfully requests that 
the grazing fee increase on federal lands be held in abeyance pending a complete 
Congressional investigation to determine why these government bureaus, in the 
closing moments of their tenure in office, have arbitrarily ignored the true facts 
of the grazing fee studies and pre-empted the work of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission, to heap upon the heads of the livestock operators costs that 
will run them out of business. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 


TABLE 1.—CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND OTHER INPUTS PER HEAD 
[Federal Grazing Fee Rise Impact Study: Budget for 1968—Wyoming] 


Area of Wyoming 


North- North- South- All 
central eastern western Wyoming 
Capital investment (per head): 
Decdedtand.22)-sseee. Fence eee ee eee $65, 21 $94. 46 $45. 76 $65, 52 
Buildings and improvements__._.......---.------ 9. 00 12. 68 5. 80 8.72 
BLM permit? 2... piace ee Se dg ade 8.21 3275 9. 80 7. 58 
National forest pefmiltt:o-t.2se5.2 5 aes ee 2.76 None 1, 38 1. 40 
Power and machitiery:..22¢.222- 620. seek 5, 93 5. 07 3. 84 4. 80 
Livestocks* [iit eagauict Oat oat test 20. 30 19. 56 20. 43 20. 14 
Feeds.and sipplies#ise=. 26. ae ee a ee Se ae 1.74 . 96 2. 38 1.78 
BK) 2) ak ay 8 es Sw i ek BS SL) 113. 15 136. 48 89. 39 109. 94 
MOIea 6 debt 222 oie ota ete ee ee $21.15 $26. 98 $28. 29 $25. 84 
OWENS eq UiVae sere Joe ee a eee © $92. 00 $109. 50 $61. 10 $384, 10 
Percent owner’s equity. __......-_--.-__-_-.4- 81 80 68 76 
Number of sheep per ranch. ___.--..--..-.--.-.2- 3,776 3, 948 7, 946 5,577 
Other inputs (per head): 
Acres owned land es - eo ee ee ee $3. 02 $4. 50 $6. 25 $4. 80 
Acresileased'landii@?). 225 tee Se 1D 1.85 3. 50 2.22 
Animal unit months (Bureau of Land Management)_- .o7 . 26 . 68 753 
Animal unit months (National forest)_......._-___- .16 None . 08 . 08 
Months of feed from: 
Owed dando. 40 32. re ees $6. 35 $7. 35 $5, 35 $6. 20: 
Rentediland’ <2. Sse eee reese ee $1. 50 $3. 00 $2. 50 $2. 35: 
Bureau of Land Management—Animal unit months__ $2. 85 $1. 30 $3. 40 $2. 65: 
National forest—Animal unit months_____________- $0. 80 None $0. 40 $0. 40 
Parchiasédifeed 2G 30) DITO Sel ehh, Re Ags $0. 50 $0. 35 $0. 35 $0. 40 
Rercentlamb crops. 22-22. 38- gust_ 21 313-82 95 85 83 88: 
Average weight of lamb (pounds)___.._..-_-_-_-_____- 80.0 72.0 80. 0 78.0: 
Pounds sold per head: 
amb SOL ee. WO. ies 2. ee nUL5 Spf 38.9 Ae’: 
EWe. 5% ste es2 bysn ee erie. ee oe. 13.1 12.0 12.9 12.7 
bs Cig Me aa a te Re ee ee a PE 10.0 9.9 10.5 10.2 
Average price: 
Lambs (per hundredweight)___........----------. $21. 10 $21. 10 $21. 10 $21.10 
Ewes (per hundredweight)___.........._--------. $5, 50 $5. 50 $5. 75 $5. 60 
Wool (ner bound 22s 8s ree ee oe Se $0. 65 $0. 67 $0. 64 $0. 65 


1973 BUDGET 


Loss in value of Federal grazing permits to Wyoming sheepmen: 
debe of a Management permit $8.5 million (1,180,210 animal unit months times 14 of $14.41 per animal 
unit month). 
National forest permit $1.4 million (164,819 animal unit months times 44 of $17.29 per animal unit month). 


1 Based on a value of $14.41 per animal unit month as reported by Bureau of Land Management grazing fee study. 
2 Based on a value of $17.29 per animal unit month as reported by U.S. Forest Service study. 
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TABLE 2.—COSTS, RETURNS, AND EARNINGS PER HEAD OF SHEEP 
[Federal Grazing Fee Rise Impact Study: Budget for 1968—Wyoming] 


Area of Wyoming 


Components of cost Northcentral Northeastern Southwestern All Wyoming 
IE SS Se ee ee $4. 34 $2. 30 $4. 68 $3, 89 
Ree cnsben 2. PO? + or alee outer J 2.12 1. 37 1327 Las 
EA EE Sis Od 2 oe Sar ee ee ee ee . 60 a5 ./70 . 69 
Bureau of Land Management fees._.-...........------ 19 . 09 ace 18 
Matonanrarest e6sg20. 22208 ek. J (iit 5 eek ep ae 3 . 07 . 06 
men emeeiense 505. 2 520. 9: Yee lyiecuseels 59 (07 oft . 63 
6 te Le 5 egal ea ee aE aR 1.35 27, 105 rt) 
epee eee eer ert. fee eeepc cil lel bln .76 75 14 75 
PS tCClas OMENS ee 8 ee ley 1.35 ./0 1,01 
Interest on operating loan__....-..-_-_-_-_-__.__._____- . 50 3 ot! . 40 Al 
Interest.on mortgage debt... =... *-.- cere 1.16 1.45 1, 52 1. 40: 
REVI ge alle A eS aD #55 48 may aye 
Dereon srenot ds 22 soe ese ew be. 02 eee 1,32 1,27 63 99 
MU Tuayd ee CY EY EN AULT MCS ea lea a a 1. 86 1. 42 1.70 1,67 

HOWE enS (ee 28 SE ee 16. 56 13. 41 14,91 14,95 
Returns from: 

NV Od EE ee coca ce casecace net $6. 50 $6. 63 $6. 72 $6. 63 
Pam bSaeeeeeeee ee eke Se le LAS 10. 66 7.42 8. 20 8.69 
AVGS. ok Se eee eee 0.72 0. 66 0.75 0.71 

TSENG: - Bees eee ee ee 17. 88 14.71 15. 67 16. 03 

Moraouekaunecustsas) 2 sot et ee is 16. 56 13. 41 14. 91 14,95 
Beri toowners Gguity. re 137 1,30 76 1.08 
Rate of return to owner’s equity (percent)__----...---.- 1. 43 1.19 1.24 1, 28 
Owner's equity (per head—1968)____..-._.-.--------- $92. 00 $109. 50 $61. 10 $84. 10 
Owner's equity (p er head—1973)____._..._-__-_-___-_- $86. 52 $107. 62 $55. 51 $79.61 

1973 BUDGET 

Bureau of Land Management fee ($0.33 to $0.78=136 

CC & a ea ae $0. 26 $0. 12 $0, 30 $0. 24 
Forest fee ($0.15 to $0.19=28 percent)______._______-- $0. 03 None $0. 22 $0. 02 
Return to owner’s equity (1973)_____._.__.-__-_---.-_- $1. 03 $1. 18 $0. 44 $0. 82 
Rate of return to owner’s equity (1973) (percent)______- 1.19 1,10 0.79 1.03 
Increased cost to Wyoming ranchers in 1973 with Federal 

fee increases: 

Bureau of Land Management fees $0.24 x 1,675,256 P 

i ee aR ce shaceserhaa ) --nperok-! $402, 061 

nee Mees 09) OCU aIS. eet eee Cee ae eer ores soca dodaanumy- Ae 16, 482 

ith Oe A Oe ee eet encnce A18, 543. 


1 Does not include interest imputed on owner’s capital. 


Mr. Baring. Thank you very much for your fine statement. 
The next witness is Carl Jorgensen, president of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association. 


STATEMENT OF CARL JORGENSEN, PRESIDENT, WYOMING STOCK 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, PINEDALE, WYO. 


Mr. Jorcensen. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I will 
just run through part of this statement and refer to a section or two In 
it in order not to consume too great an amount of time. 

I have here excerpts from a congressional hearing I have referred 
to. I would like to submit that. 

(Document referred to follows:) 

Review of the Taylor Grazing Act, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands of the Senate Interior Committee, 88th Congress, Ist session, Febru- 
ary 7 and 8, 1963. 


Page 397. (Statement of John A. Carver, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Interi- 
or, Public Land Management.) : ~ 
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““« * * In this, in a sense, I’ve been your ally. For I’ve said that the fee isn’t 
as much of a subsidy as it appears. Values of commensurate property of public 
range users have adjusted to the present schedule of fees. And increase in graz- 
ing fees would, in effect, multiply the price already paid. * * *” ; 

Page 398. ‘“‘* _* * It is, only, a well-intentioned effort on my part to think 
through the matter of fees taking into account the principles which I deem im- 
portant in the administration of the Department’s responsibilities under the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934.” \ 

In conclusion, let me review what these principles are: “* * * (2) The situa- 
tion of the users has to be taken into account, and particularly the capitalized 
value of the Taylor Act priorities and fee levels. Raising fees without adequate 
consideration of this could result in confiscatory action. * * *” 

Mr. Jorernsen. Mr. Chairman, I am Carl Jorgensen, president of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Association, from Pinedale, Wyo. 

On behalf of the membership of the Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation, a voluntary livestock organization of more more than 2,500 
Wyoming ranchers, it is necessary for me to take strong exception 
to the adjustment of grazing fees on national forests and public lands 
as proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Interior in December 1968. 

Wyoming livestock operators are using 18.1 percent of the total 
21,440,031 AUM’s provided by the public lands in the United States. 

Tn view of the fact that the current market price for livestock is 
running about 76 percent of parity, it is easy to see that the proposed 
fee increases can only add to the spiraling cost of production of these 
meat animals, and will further depress these basic industries which 
are so vital to Wyoming’s overall economy. 

Generally speaking, the prices received for live cattle at the markets 
are now just about the same as they were in the year 1948. This simply 
means that the rancher has had very little or no increase in his gross 
income from grazing livestock for more than 20 years. Yet the cost of 
beef production has gone up by leaps and bounds during the same 
period of time. Continuation of this drastic cost-price squeeze will 
force liquidation upon many of our Wyoming ranchers and particu- 
larly the smaller and medium-sized units. 

Nowhere in the Taylor Act can I find mention of the term “fair 
market value” as applied to fees; instead I find numerous references 
to “reasonable fees” and “stabilization of the livestock industry.” 
It is my opinion that the overall legality of the proposal should be 
scrutinized before these proposed regulations are implemented. If 
these proposed fees are implemented over the entire 10-year period, 
the immediate and disastrous effect will be to decrease the market 
value of the total ranch assets by as much as 50 percent, and this, 
in turn, will force many agricultural lending institutions to recall 
outstanding livestock loans, with a net result of forcing the same 
livestock operators out of business. 

In my contacts with stockmen discussing the proposed grazin 
fees that are now being implemented, I have found that the metho 
and formula used by the Statistical Reporting Service failed—I recog- 
nize that it probably has not taken into full consideration—to take 
into consideration the breeding costs on public lands as compared to 
private lands. My research shows that there is a difference of from 
$15 to $20 per calf in breeding costs on public land as compared to 
private land, when the percentage of calf crop is figured at 70 percent 
on public lands as compared to 90 percent on private lands. 
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In addition to these increased factors, I am concerned that one 
reason that private leases rose so rapidly in the early 1960’s was 
due to the fact of the greatly increased demand for private leases 
because of the drastic reduction or suspended use in Bureau of Land 
Management permits that were imposed upon permittees immediately 
prior to the time the survey was taken. 

When these permittees were forced off the public lands or took 
a reduction of approximately 48 percent, as they did in our area, 
the demand for private pastures immediately rose around 75 percent. 
They nearly doubled at that time. That was immediately prior to the 
time the study was taken. So I feel that the price of private pastures 
that were considered had been jacked up to that percentage at the 
time that they were taken and were not a true value of the private 
pastures. 

I would like to refer at this point to what I did not have in this 
brief statement, on page 3 of my full report, full statement. 

The members of our Association are most concerned over the fact that we 
were told in a public meeting held in Boise, Idaho, in September of 1966, by 
representatives of the Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service, 
that the capitalized market value of the grazing permit would be one of the 
cost factors taken into account when the results of the grazing fee study were 
compiled and reported. It was upon this assurance that we pledged the support 
of our members in providing dependable and factual information to the Statis- 
tical Reporting Service for the survey. 

Additionally, I would like to remind the members of the committee 
that in February 1963, officials representing the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Forest Service 

Mr. Asprnati. The gentleman’s time has expired. He has already 
submitted the report. 

(The complete prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL JORGENSEN, PRESIDENT, WYOMING STOCK GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, PINEDALE, Wyo. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Carl Jorgensen, president of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, from Pinedale, Wyoming. 

On behalf of the membership of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association, @ 
voluntary livestock organization of more than 2500 Wyoming ranchers, it is nec- 
essary for me to take strong exception to the adjustment of Grazing Fees on Na- 
tional Forests and Public Lands as proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of Interior in December, 1968. 

Wyoming livestock operators are using 18.1 percent of the total 21,440,031 
AUM’s provided by the public lands in the United States. This is the largest 
percentage of AUM’s that is allocated to permittees from any state in the 
Union, so it rightfully follows that Wyoming’s livestock industry is the most 
affected by this proposal. 

This proposal would bring about a serious economic threat to the general 
economy of the State of Wyoming because agriculture is the second largest 
industry within our State. In view of the fact that the current market price 
for livestock is running about 76% of parity, it is easy to see that the proposed 
fee increases can only add to the spiraling cost of production of these meat 
animals, and will further depress these basic industries which are so vital 
to Wyoming’s over-all economy. 

Generally speaking, the prices received for live cattle at the markets are 
now just about the same as they were in the year 1948. This simply means 
that the rancher has had very little or no increase in his gross income from 
grazing livestock for more than twenty years. 

Now needless to say, his costs of producing this beef have gone up by leaps and 
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bounds during the last twenty years, and here the federal government is propos- 
ing enormous increases to his costs of production through increased grazing fees. 
As is usually the case, if these fees are implemented, the very large rancher will 
somehow survive, but the middle-sized and smaller rancher that is dependent 
upon public lands for a portion of the year’s grazing, will be the ene that is 
forced out of business because of increased costs. Abandoned ranches contribute 
little or nothing to either the regional business or local tax base, and will ad- 
versely affect the economy of many communities as well as entire counties of 
some of our western states that depend heavily upon sheep and cattle production 
for taxes to build roads, schools and other local needs. 

The Association is also deeply concerned that the survey conducted by the 
Statistical Reporting Service has been apparently disregarded because it did not 
match up to the preconceived position of the then Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior. It is our contention that the dollar value of the livestock grazing permit, 
like land, is a rancher-owned asset that it not depreciable, but rather was paid for 
when the base lands were purchased or acquired. The permit value came into 
existence as a result of a legal requirement set forth by the United States gov- 
ernment in 1905 and 1934, respectively. The essence of this legal requirement 
is that a stockman to be eligible to hold and own a permit, must control sufficient 
private land or water resources to sustain his livestock while they are not grazing 
on federally owned lands. Because of this commensurability requirement, the 
dollar value of the grazing permit must be capitalized into the total ranch invest- 
ment. The only acceptable and meaningful basis for comparison of the public 
land grazing permittee with the holder of a private grazing lease, must include 
the cost of owning and paying for the grazing permit. Without this cost calcula- 
tion the entire formula is meaningless. 

The members of our Association are most concerned over the fact that we were 
told in a public meeting held in Boise, Idaho in September, 1966, by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service, that the 
capitalized market value of the grazing permit would be one of the cost factors 
taken into account when the results of the Grazing Fee Study were compiled 
and reported. It was upon this assurance that we pledged the support of our 
members in providing dependable and factual information to the Statistical Re- 
porting Service for the survey. Additionally, I would like to remind the members 
of the Committee that in February, 1963, officials representing the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Forest Service, testified to.the fact that the capital- 
ized cost of the grazing permit is a legitimate cost of doing business for the per- 
mittee of public lands. These statements were made at Hearings on review of 
the Taylor Grazing Act before the sub-committee on Public Lands of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate, February 7 
and 8, 1963. 

Also I would like to remind you that the grazing users and the mineral and oil 
lessees have been paying user fees consistently since the passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, while many other users of the public lands escape direct users’ 
fees—a fact which should be corrected before any thought is given to increasing 
existing user fees on public domain. 

The specific guidance and criterion given by Congress to the Secretary of the 
Interior in establishing fees for use of federal range is found in Section 3 of 
the Taylor Act as amended in 1947. Section 3 prescribes that the Secretary shall 
issue permits upon the payment of annual “reasonable fees’? which shall consist 
of range improvement fees and fees for the use of the range. The Secretary “shall 
take into account the extent to which grazing districts yield public benefits 
over and above those accruing to the users of the forage resources.” 

Nowhere in the Taylor Act can I find the mention of the term “fair market 
value” as applied to fees, but instead I find numerous references to “‘reasonable 
fees” and “stabilization of the livestock industry.” It is my opinion that the over- 
all legality of the proposal should be scrutinized before these proposed regulations 
are implemented. 

If these proposed grazing fees are implemented over the entire ten year period, 
the immediate and disastrous effect will be to decrease the market value of the 
total ranch assets by as much as 50 percent, and this in turn will force many 
agricultural lending institutions to recall outstanding livestock and land loans, 
with the net result of forcing these same ‘livestock operations out of business. 

Substantial losses are now being incurred by a majority of these range livestock 
operations, which have been brought about by more than a 100 percent increase 
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in production costs since 1950. If we continue to force, by governmental action, 
additional and continued inflation upon this vital segment of the nation’s food 
producers, who are already floundering in financial trouble, I can only say that I 
feel it is an outrageous and cynical abuse of power, in face of adverse economic 
circumstances. 

In my contacts with stockmen discussing the proposed grazing fees that are 
now being implemented, I have found that the method and formula used by the 
Statistical Reporting Service failed to take into consideration the breeding cost 
on public lands as compared to private lands. My research shows that there is 
a difference of from $15 to $20 per calf in breeding costs on public lands as com- 
pared to private, when the percentage of calf crop is figured at 70 percent on 
public lands as compard to 90 percent on private lands. In addition to this in- 
creased cost factor, I am concerned that one reason that private leases rose so 
rapidly in the early 1960’s was due to the fact of the greatly increased demand 
for private pasture leases because of the drastic reductions or “suspended use” 
of Bureau of Land Management permits that were imposed upon permittees im- 
mediately prior to the time the survey was taken. 

The Wyoming Stock Growers Association requests that this proposal be held 
in abeyance pending a complete congressional investigation to determine what 
are the true costs of grazing upon the public lands as compared to private lands, 
and also to determine what effect such large fee increases would have on the 
economic stability of the western livestock operator, as well ag the many local 
communities that are so dependent upon his financial well-being. 

The American people, always champions of fair play, must be told the truth 
in complete congressional review so that the future of our public lands states 
can be assured today and tomorrow. It is beyond comprehension that such drastic 
fee increases would be imposed upon the livestock industry at this time, especially 
when the express purpose of the Taylor Grazing Act was to “stabilize” the live- 
stock industry of the United States. 

Thank you again for your time and attention to this matter, and in parting I 
would like to recommend strongly that the imposition of these fee increases be 
delayed until the Public Land Review Commission has time to complete its 
studies in regard to these matters, and makes its final report to the Congress of 
the United States. 


TABLE I.—U.S. FOREST SERVICE—AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY 


[Cattle] 

Average nonfee 

cost per animal 
unit month Average cost per 
of running animal unit month 
livestock on of running 
Forest Service livestock on 
Item lands2 private lands 
1. Annual capitalized market value of the grazing permit3___.___._.2_.-22- Le STIS20e Shr riey se aie 
© TENE JERIOG! TE LOME so) ei we) SEES ig SS ae a A eh ee ee ee ce eles $1. 86 
BeOS IAuIN AS aio. iP Oo oe oo eee Be cece APNG? be had .61 . 38 
AMeASSOOiatiON BeCSateree ptt PA dee toy 2h eee ast i leon 9 yer «$4. eo 
oy, SHESEULETELITIE VIL ie Ae inl li a r,t me .13 aay 
Gemovinoiivestock tovdnd fromiallotmentsl2.. See 2S. 2 sc Lk 733 . 24 
2 GK is 2 ak 2 i ee Pee. ae ns Oe ene eee 47 . 16 
mesaitinovand 1oeding.... ee se Sees e. ROS DPE AAT A oe Al . 85 
Bemrirewo-and from alotment..2 8 oss ee ee Al ee 
TOM Watomeesee a 10 A Bere ORE oI oe COTA Ff el . 04 nO7, 
De ee LE. SET. Gs ceo, 19... oc. sac. b cede ss--bs £128 10 
A ng es wide ae ode am ona 18 
Peeeemeearenance. 22650 eee 2) eee eee. 18 .10 
Teemeveociment cepreciations lor. _fesrheek lliow..lellveek Ross i e13 . 02 
1 OR aise. ee ee ee eee eee ee ay / a iV 
Totalcost peranimal unit months le 2lile) ive er el 5. 09 4.59 


1 Represents all national Forest Service lands in survey. ‘ ‘ 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on Forest Service lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 
was $0.51 per animal unit month for cattle. : 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (the cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market vaue of the permit 
which was, based upon the study, an average of $25.35 per animal unit month on a national basis (Regions !-IV). (The 
computation was as follows: $25.35 x6%=$1.52 per animal unit month.) 
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TABLE 11.—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT AVERAGE COSTS PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH FROM GRAZING FEE 


STUDY! 
[Cattle and Sheep] 

Average nonfee 

cost per animal 
unit month Average cost 
of running per animal 
livestock on unit month 
bureau land _of running 
management livestock on 
Item lands 2 private lands 
a2 Capitalized-grazing Permit#i. 161. i. MOREOL OAC. AOA RAM TSROR. $0:87 12:45. Tie2 aoe 
2:+ Private lease fates ouge- sc bi cets oe oss ben ee tt cebtcet tb aoe ee oe ee $1. 82 
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1 Represents all BLM grazing districts. ¢ 

2 Represents the average nonfee costs of running livestock on BLM lands. The average grazing fee in 1966 was $0.33 
per animal unit month. : 

3 Capitalized at 6 percent (cost of money) and represents the annual capitalized dollar market value of the permit which 
was, based upon the study, an average of $14.41 per animal unit month on a national basis. (The computation was as. 
follows: $14.1 * 6 percent=$0.87 per animal unit month.) 

. Prepared by the Amercian National Cattlemen’s Association. 


Mr. Asprnauu, Mr. Jorgensen, I want you to send me an affidavit 
with regard to that last paragraph you have just read. We believe 
you, but we have to have something in our record. We want something 
definite that you were told. We do not want something that you were 
led to believe. But we want somebody to state upon oath that he was 
told by these people that you would be given this consideration. If you 
get that to us, we will be very grateful. 

Mr. Jorcensen. I think that I can do that and I would like to 
submit a copy of this letter that we sent out to the people that. were 
surveyed. We sent this out to the Statistical Reporting Service so that 
they could mail it, because we did not have the addresses. That proves 
our cooperation with this reporting service. 

Mr. Bartne. That will be made a part of the record without: 
objection. 

(Letter and affidavits referred to follow:) 


Wyromine Stock Growers ASSOCIATION, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., March 14, 1969.. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR CONGRESSMAN: As per our recent conversation in Washington, D.C. last 
week, am sending you a copy of the minutes of the American National Cattle- 
men and the National Wool Growers meetings on Public Lands and Forest 
Advisory matters held in Boise, Idaho, September 20th to 22nd, 1966. I have gone 
over these minutes and have marked in red the important portions relative to the 
matter of permit value. . 

I am also enclosing several copies of affidavits signed by individual ranchers 
from Wyoming that were in attendance at this meeting. I think the affidavits 
are self-explanatory inasmuch as they do testify that the minutes as recorded are 
correct. 
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I think that you will be able to see from the tone of the minutes of the 
meeting that the truly high officials of the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service were in attendance, and at that time made no particular 
objections to the inclusion of the grazing permit value as one of the accepted 
costs ef grazing livestock on public land. 

I certainly enjoyed the opportunity of visiting with you while in Washington, 
‘and trust that this information will be of some assistance to you in helping us 
on this very important matter of grazing fees. 

Thank you again for many past favors. 

Sincerely, 
CARL JORGENSEN, President. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND 
NATIONAL WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, Idaho, September 20, 1966. 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman Leonard Horn, Wolcott, Colo- 
rado. Co-chairman was Joe Donlin who also is chairman of the NWGA Public 
Lands Committee. 

Some visitors introduced were: Mr. Harry Anderson, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Hugene Zumwalt, Assistant Director, BLM, 
Washington, D.C.; Mr. Boyd Rasmussen, Director, BLM, Washington, D.O.; 
and Mr. Glen Fulcher, Chief, Range Management, Washington, D.O. Representing 
the U.S. Forest Service were: Mr. Edward Cliff, Chief, U.S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C.; Mr. R. M. DeNio, Director, Range Management, U.S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D.C.; and Mr. Lynn Rader, Chief Economist, U.S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D.C. Several regional, state and local BLM and Forest 
Service representatives also attended the meeting. 

Harry Anderson, Boyd Rasmussen and Glen Fulcher made some brief intro- 
‘ductory remarks concerning some of the BLM cooperative range management 
‘projects now underway. It was pointed out that many of the range management 
problems we have on BLM lands in this country are the same problems livestock 
producers and land administrators have in many other countries, such as in 
Nigeria. In this connection, the BLM is both sponsoring and encouraging an 
“exchange of personnel” program with some foreign countries at the present 
‘time. 

I. Public Land Law Review Commission 


We were fortunate in holding our Public Lands Committee and Forest Ad- 
visory Committee mid-year meeting immediately following a four-day meeting 
of the PLLRC, including the advisory council and the Governor’s representatives, 
in Denver. Jerry Muys, Assistant General Counsel for the PLLRC, and John 
Marvel gave a brief review of the PLLRC Colorado meeting. 

A. Hearings conducted by the Commission: The first hearing was held in 
Salt Lake City and was very well attended. About 73 people gave testimony. 
Although a number of commercial and non-commercial public land users and 
interest groups were represented at the Salt Lake hearing and expressed their 
views on a number of matters, the need for much improved tenure or security 
of investment for range livestock operators using public grazing lands was 
most frequently cited as a major problem and one that deserved immediate at- 
tention and review by the Commission. 

The second and third public hearings held by the Commission were held in 
Alaska and Boston, Massachusetts. The problem most freqnently cited during 
the Alaska hearing was the need for more private land and a reasonable dis- 
position policy. Close to 100 percent of the land in Alaska is federally owned. 
The problem most frequently cited in the Boston hearing, which was in direct 
contrast to the major problem in Alaska, was the need for more government 
acquisition of land for recreation, fishing and hunting purposes. 

The first three hearings encouraged testimony and statements from individual 
and local organizations. National organizations such as the ANCA and the NWGA 
will be given the opportunity to testify and file statements at a later date 
concerning critical public land problems and needs. The Commission is holding 
its next hearing in Albuquerque, New Mexico, on the 10th and 11th of November. 
Individuals are once again encouraged to present testimony. 

It is very important that as many individual catlemen and sheepmen present 
testimony and file individual statements at the forthcoming public hearings. This 
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is about the only way that the individual stockman can make his specific views 
concerning needed changes in present laws, policies, and land management 
practices governing federal grazing lands a part of the record. Written state- 
ments can be filed with the Commission 30 days following the day of the hearing, 
so the interested individual wishing to express his views need not be present at 
the hearing to do So. 

B. Other activities of the Commission: The Commission and its professional 
staff is now in the process of trying to identify and determine which public land 
problems need to be studied and what are all the relevant facts and economic 
and social relationships which are needed in order that the Commission will be 
in a position to make an informed and rational judgment concerning modifica- 
tions or changes in present public land laws, policies and land management 
practices. 

Thus, the basic function of the Commission is to: (1) Gather the facts; (2) 
analyze the facts; and (8) make recommendations to Congress based upon the 
facts. They stressed the importance of individual stockmen letting the Commis- 
sion know the facts. 

The Commission has already let one very important contract with Professor 
Gates, Cornell University, for the purpose of having a complete review and 
composit study of all public land history. Another important study which will 
be contracted very soon is concerned with revenue sharing and payments in lieu 
of taxes by the federal government as they relate to public lands. A number of 
additional studies will be forthcoming. 

Bill McMillan, Bill Helming and representatives from the BLM and Forest 
Service reviewed the basic methodology connected with the grazing fee structure, 
and the grazing fee study outline as developed and proposed by the ANCA. The 
essence of the proposed fee structure centers around a comparison of all costs 
associated with running livestock on private lands (normally thought of as a 
commercial private lease arrangement) with all costs, excluding the actual graz- 
ing fee, associated with running livestock on public lands for comparable range 
conditions and carrying capacities and seasons of use. The costs incurred by the 
range livestock permittee, expressed on an animal unit month basis, while his 
livestock are on the public range, not including the actual grazing fee per se, 
includes all labor costs, all maintenance costs, all water, livestock and other trans- 
portation costs, supplemental feeding costs, all rancher owned range improvement 
costs, death loss (the grazing permit value) and miscellaneous costs of running 
livestock on the public rangelands. 

Similarly, by accounting for all the individual costs associated with running 
livestock on comparable private land, identifying, of course, those costs and serv- 
ices incurred and supplied by the lessee and the lessor, one can make a realistic 
and reasonable comparison of the costs of running livestock on both private and 
public lands. Therefore, by subtracting the total costs of running livestock on 
public lands, expressed on an AUM basis, exclusive of the grazing fee, from the 
total costs of running on private lands (commercial private lease rates), the 
basis for a realistic and equitable grazing fee structure results. 

Two very important assumptions or principles are associated with the above 
approach : 

(a) That differences in calving percentages, weaning weights, death loss, 
etc., will be refiected in different levels of carrying capacity. 

(b) That the market place serves as the major determinant of the economic 
value of an AUM of range forage to the livestock permittee through the use of 
commercial private lease rates. 

At the request of the livestock industry, the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service have agreed to make an extensive economic survey. This sur- 
vey is being carried out by the Statistical Reporting Service through its offices 
of state agricultural statisticians. The principal purpose of the survey is to 
determine the total costs, other than grazing fees, incurred when grazing live- 
stock on public lands, and all costs when leasing private grazing land. 

The state SRS representative will contact those ranchers selected in the 
sample and make an appointment with the permittee to sit down and methodically 
interview him. The rancher will be able to answer most of the questions from 
memory or by checking his records. If the rancher does not have an exact 
answer, his best estimate will be fine. The rancher will be allowed as much time 
as necessary to answer all the questions. If for some reason the rancher needs 
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more time to adequately answer all questions and do himself justice, he can make 
the necessary arrangements with the state SRS representative to meet with him 
at a later date. Furthermore, all ranchers interviewed will be allowed to contact 
the SRS representative and give him additional cost information, etc., if the 
rancher thinks of additional information following the original interview. 

The grazing fee study is being conducted in each of the 17 western states. About 
25 percent of all permittees will be interviewd. The cost data and other informa- 
| tion concerning the rancher’s allotment and use of the public rangelands or pri- 

vate leases will be kept confidential and will be combined with data from other 
ranchers. The actual interviewing started on September 22 and all interviewing 
| for the complete study is expected to be completed by November 15. All field 
work associated with BLM subsample is expected to be completed by October 24. 
Sometime between November 1 and November 15, BLM officials will meet with 
| the special National Advisory Board Council grazing fee committee to discuss 
| an interim BLM grazing fee for 1967. Following this meeting, the grazing fee 

matter and preliminary results of the study will also be discussed and reviewed 
by the local advisory boards. 
Those ranchers selected to participate in the sample should receive two letters. 

The first letter signed by the state statistician was to notify the rancher that he 
was selected as part of the sample to cooperate in the study, as outlined above, 
| and indicated that the grazing fee study and survey has been endorsed by the 
| ANCA and the NWGA. The second letter was the result of the public lands com- 
| mittees’ interest in encouraging all stockmen selected to participate in the survey 
| to fully cooperate in the study. It was moved by Lloyd Van DeBurg (Wyoming) 
| that a letter be drafted to be mailed through the state statistician to those in- 
| dividual ranchers included in the survey. The motion was seconded by W. P. 
Hinman (Colorado) and was passed unanimously. A letter was drafted at the 
| Boise meeting and this same letter was signed by the presidents of each of the 
state cattlemen’s and wool growers associations and was sent out on or before 

September 26. 


| IIT. Flexible range management systems 


Gene Zumwalt discussed BLM flexible range management plans. He indicated 
that flexible grazing systems were only a structural tool or guideline to facilitate 

improved grazing and land management practices. He said that all grazing plans 
| or systems must remain flexible in order to meet local conditions and require- 
ments. Mr. Zumwalt further indicated that the BLM recognized that a specific 
| grazing plan that worked well in one district may not work well in another dis- 
trict. He said that long-term flexible range management and grazing plans can 
help improve the permittee’s tenure on public lands. 

A number of the stockmen at the meeting stressed the importance of all 
| livestock grazing plans remaining flexible. The stockmen said that they are 
in favor of improved forage production and utilization (carrying capacity) re- 
| sulting from a specific type of grazing plan in a specific range area, but they felt it 
| was extremely important that different plans be tested so that if a modified plan 
was better or superior to that in existence now, that the modified plan be adopted. 


| IV. Land classification 


There was relatively little discussion concerning the Public Land Sales Act, 
| inasmuch as on a national basis, very little land has been sold under the law. 
Under this Act, no public lands can be sold for livestock grazing purposes. The 
BLM has been trying to abide by local and county governing laws when public 
lands are disposed of through this Act. Public notification of any proposed public 
land sale involving the law is required. 

There was much more interest in the Multiple Use Act. There are several trial 
multiple use programs or projects now underway with the interest to ‘work 
out the details’ of specific multiple use policies and problems to meet specific 
and local conditions. The BLM officials represented at the Boise meeting said 
| that they are leaving the specific application of the Act up to the local district 
| managers, so that to the fullest extent possible, local conditions and needs of 
the many different interest groups using the public lands will be accounted for. 
The stockmen agreed and emphasized that to be implemented effectively in the 
interest of all users of public lands, flexibility was a must. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boise, Idaho, September 22, 1966. 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman Lawrence Bradbury of Challis, 
Idaho. Chairman Bradbury introduced Walter Little of New Plymouth, Idaho, as — 
co-chairman of the meeting representing the National Wool Growers Association. — 

Chairman Bradbury expressed the feelings of all those who were fortunate in 
taking part in the field trip on the 21st by saying that the trip was very well 
planned, interesting and clearly showed the group that most of Idaho is truly 
drought stricken this year. 

Visitors introduced were: Mr. Edward Cliff, Chief, U.S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mr. R. M. DeNio, Director, Range Management, U.S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C., and Mr. Lynn Rader, Chief Economist, U.S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. Several regional state and local Forest Service representatives 
also attended the meeting. 

Since the subject of grazing fees was thoroughly discussed on the 20th, Mr. 
Cliff, Mr. DeNio and Mr. Rader said that the review during the public lands 
meeting covered the matter very well and that they were in agreement with the 
grazing fee study and the progress that is being made towards arriving at a graz- 
ing fee structure and formula that we can all live with. 

Mr. Cliff discussed and emphasized the importance of both the Forest Service 
and the range livestock industry identifying and clearly describing the many 
benefits that result from domestic livestock harvesting. Native and improved 
forage that is on the forest grazing lands, plus the advantages and benefits to all 
users of the public lands, result from range improvements financed by both 
the stockman and the Forest Service. Mr. Cliff was stressing basically the same 
idea and point that the special committee representing the American Society of 
Range Management and the range livestock industry was making on the 20th, 
which is covered in the minutes of the Public Lands Committee meeting. 

Mr. Cliff and Mr. Rader encouraged the range livestock industry and the 
ANCA to help the Forest Service place a value on many of the additional benefits 
that can be measured, plus helping to describe and identify the definite changes 
in aesthetic values due to range improvement programs. They pointed out that 
investments in the form of range improvements of almost any kind place many 
additional dollars in circulation that will turn over many times within a com- 
munity and thereby be considered a definite benefit to a particular region. Other 
benefits take the form of increased carrying capacity of the range and hence 
more pounds of meat produced plus increased wildlife inventories and protec- 
tion. Furthermore, the quality of the range is improved and a number of water- 
shed values and benefits result from the range improvements made by the stock- 
men and the government. He also stressed the importance of the industry further 
justifying and proving the value of compatible multiple use. Mr. Cliff said that 
cattlemen and sheepmen are instrumental in helping to make the ranges and 
Forest Service lands used for grazing, the “showcase of America” and hence 
should take credit for it and show the American people the value of multiple use 
management and range improvement. 

The following question was asked of Mr. Cliff. Is the matter of unauthorized 
range improvements on Forest Service lands a problem? Mr. Cliff replied by say- 
ing no and that most all rancher range improvements are already authorized 
and that their records are up to date. 


WYOMING STocK GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., September 23, 1966. 


DEAR Mr. STOCKMAN: At the request of the livestock industry, the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Forest Service have agreed to make a survey, in order 
to fully analyze the grazing fee structure. The principal purpose of the survey ~ 
is to determine the total costs, other than grazing fees, incurred when grazing 
livestock on public land; and all costs when leasing private grazing land. 

If this survey is to be meaningful it will require the ful! cooperation of each 
stockman selected to participate. You have recently received a letter from Mr. 
Lester Hoffman of the Wyoming Crop and Livestock Reporting Service asking 
you to assist in this special study. Through his cooperation this letter is being 
sent to you without our knowledge as to who is to receive it, so that your identity 
will remain confidential. 
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We earnestly urge you to help assure the success of this program by supplying 
the representative of the Wyoming Crop and Livestock Reporting Service with 
accurate and complete cost information. You may not be a member of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, but as a range livestock operator your 
help is essential to a program that may have far reaching effects on the range 
livestock industry. 
Sincerely, 


Lioyp VAN DEeBoure, President. 


WYOMING WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Casper, Wyo, September 26, 1966. 

| Dear Woot Grower: The Executive Committee of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 

ers Association, at a meeting in Casper in September 19, voted to endorse the 
| Western Livestock Grazing Survey. This survey is an important step toward 
|} a more equitable and scientific approach to establishing fees for grazing live- 
| stock on public lands. 
The results of this survey will provide information, for the first time, on 
| the cost of using public grazing lands. It will also provide a basis for evaluating 
grazing fees on public lands. 

The survey will also determine the average fees for grazing livestock on 
| deeded land. Therefore, it is most important that you record on the survey 
ALL the costs you incur when using public grazing lands. 

The Statistical Reporting Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
the responsibility for the collection of the cost information. Your cooperation 
by giving freely of your time when their representative contacts you will be 
appreciated. 

There is an article on page 16 of the September 1966 WYOMING WOOL 
| GROWER magazine which will be of interest to you. It explains in more detail 
why this data will be collected. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
M. JOSEPH BURKE, President. 


AFFIDAVIT 


This is to certify that I was in attendance at the Public Lands and Forest 
Advisory Meetings held in Boise, Idaho, on September 20-22, 1966. 

I have read the attached minutes of these meetings and do swear that these 
} minutes are correct and that to the best of my memory no objections were made 
to the “inclusion of the permit value” as a recognized cost within the structure 

of the agreed upon range survey. 
CARL JORGENSEN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of March, 1969. 

ELEANOR H. Govia, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires 7-8-70. 


AFFIDAVIT 


This is to certify that I was in attendance at the Public Lands and Forest 
Advisory meetings held in Boise, Idaho, on September 20-22, 1966. 

I have read the attached minutes of these meetings and do swear that these 
| minutes are correct and that to the best of my memory no objections were made 
to the “inclusion of the permit value” as a recognized cost within the structure 
of the agreed upon range survey. 

DEAN T. PROSSER, Jr. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10 day of March, 1969. 
ELEANOR H. Govice, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires T—8—70. 


29-442—69 25 
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AFFIDAVIT 


This is to certify that I was in attendance at the Public Lands and Forest 
Advisory meetings held in Boise, Idaho, on September 20-22, 1966. 

I have read the attached minutes of these meetings and do swear that these 
minutes are correct and that to the best of my memory no objections were made 
to the “inclusion of the permit value” as a recognized cost within the structure 
of the agreed upon range survey. 

CLARENCE M. GRIEVE. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of March, 1969. 

W. A. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 

My commission expires 9-24-72. 

Mr. Barine. The next witness is Denny Jones, president, and 
Charles Otley, chairman of the public lands committee, Oregon Cattle- 


men’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF DENNY JONES, PRESIDENT, OREGON CATTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jonss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam Denny Jones, president of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association. 
The following remarks was prompted by the recent proposed raise in 
the grazing fees to graze livestock on the public range. 

In 1966, the livestock people who use the public range entered into 
an agreement with the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service to contract with the Statistical Reporting Service to conduct 
a survey of the cost of using public lands as compared to using private 
lands. There were some 10,000 samples taken using the 15 cost items 
listed below to arrive at the cost of an AUM. 

(The items referred to follow :) 


BLM—AVERAGE COST PER ANIMAL UNIT MONTH FOR CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM GRAZING FEE STUDY 


Average non- _— Average cost 
fee cost per per animal 
animal unit unit month 


month on on private 

BLM lands lands 
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1 One of these items as you will notice was the permit value which certainly is a cost of doing business. 


Mr. Jones. The formula agreed upon by the livestock people and 
the Government representatives was the survey mentioned above 
using all 15 cost items. 
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The differences between the cost of running on public land versus 
private land would be the grazing fee, yet the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the Forest Service elected not to use the permit value 
as a cost of doing business while figuring the proposed new grazing 
fee. The Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service contend 
the permit does not have a dollar value and therefore, could not be 
used_as one cost item in figuring the fee. Yet there is money loaned 
regularly on the permit and just recently there was a Federal gift tax 
paid on a forest permit when it was transferred to members of the 
family. 

We can certainly refer back to the original Taylor Grazing Act 
and the statement in it that said, “There shall be a reasonable fee 
charged.” 

The raise to $1.25 per AUM by 1979 certainly is not reasonable 
and will no doubt put many livestock people who are using the public 
range out of business. In my home county we are about 75 percent 
Federal land and much of the economy of the county depends on the 
grazing of livestock. 

I was living at my present location during the enactment of the 
Taylor Grazing Act and well remember the rules laid down by the 
| act requiring an applicant for a grazing permit to have enough base 
| property to be commensurate before a license was issued. This re- 
| quirement was one of the real valuable assets to a community as it 
tied the ranch and the range together and made an operation that one 
could build future plans on. 

Much of the rangeland in the Western States has had many thou- 
sands of dollars spent on them in improvement and conservation prac- 
tices, thereby preserving the range for livestock, wildlife, and recre- 
| ation. It is estimated here in Oregon that big game such as deer, elk, 

and antelope are on private land more than 55 percent of the time, 
| still we get no fee whatever for the forage consumed by wildlife. 

It seems to me there is no justification for the exorbitant raise in 
grazing fees at the end of 10 years. We agree that a raise as provided 
for in the formula is reasonable. We, also, feel that to impose the en- 
tire raise on the livestock people is not in the best interest of the gen- 
| eral public. 

If the forage on the public range is priced out of reach of the live- 
stock people what will become of it? This is a renewable resource and 
| if it is not harvested by livestock and wildlife, it will then become a 
fire hazard during the summer as well as a financial loss to the com- 
munities involved. 
| Mr. Chairman, I would lke to state further that personally, I do 

not think it would be possible for me to pay this entire amount of 
$1.23 on my particular range on a 7-month basis. 

Mr. Bartne. Was Mr. Otley going to make a statement, too? 


STATEMENT OF C. M. OTLEY, ON BEHALF OF OREGON CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC LANDS COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. Oruey. Gentlemen. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
My name is C. M. Otley. I reside at Diamond, Ore. ~ 
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I am testifying on behalf of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 
in the capacity of Chairman of the Public Lands Committee, and also 
as an individual. My testimony will be in opposition of the recent in- 
crease in grazing fees imposed by the last administration. 

First, we would oppose any drastic changes in the administration 
of public lands until the Public Land Law Review Commission has 
hhad a chance to report to Congress their recommendations. It was 
our understanding that the reason for spending millions of dollars 
on the Commission was to recommend the changes that should be 
made. 

We would like to challenge the decision of the Department for 
omitting the permit value from the 1966 grazing fee study that we, the 
stockmen, agreed to go along with the Government. I refer you gentle- 
men back to the reasons for the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. One of 
them being to stabilize the livestock business and also to stabilize 
the small communities that are so numerous in the western states. 
You gentlemen should keep in mind that the Government owns the 
big percentage of the land in the West. The county that I live in is 
78 percent federally owned. This makes a very narrow tax base, there- 
fore, placing the tax burden on a small number of landowners. There 
is one paragraph in the Taylor Grazing Act that states that “There 
shall be a reasonable grazing fee charged, but the first consideration 
should be, what effect the amount of fee would have on the economic 
impact of the permittee and the community.” 

In my opinion, this new, unreasonable grazing fee will have a dras- 
tic economic impact. It will hurt all permittees, especially the small 
ones. It will cause many family ranches to sell out to larger corpo- 
rations. It being a forced sale, the real estate value will be down con- 
siderably. We need all these families in our counties to make our com- 
munities; we have a place in this society and a responsibility to main- 
tain the schools and county government. We have to use these Federal 
lands in order to do this. Therefore, the permit has a value. History 
is very clear on such matters. Whenever ownership of the land falls 
into the hands of a few, prosperity and independence disappear from 
the country, and, not only for ranchers but for everyone. Also, we 
have spent thousands of dollars on the Federal lands as well as on 
our base property that our permit is based. 

In my opinion, the Interior Department of the last administration 
has placed the Government in a position with the individual land- 
owner to receive a fair market price for their resource. The difference 
is that the individual landowner has to pay taxes out of his revenue 
and the Government does not. 

We have been told by both Departments that the Bureau of the 
Budget are the people who insisted the grazing fees be upgraded to a 
fair market price. We are agreeable to pay the price if the permit 
value is included. What I do not agree with is their idea that they 
should take one user group that uses the public land and make them 
pay for all the improvements on these lands. We have adopted the 
multiple use concept, in fact, we were practicing multiple use for 
years before the Government adopted it. I have read articles in maga- 
zines, written by some individuals, stating that we stole the land in 
the West and that the Government has been subsidizing the stock- 
men. These statements are false. These people never give the stock- 
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men credit for the wildlife we feed, water, and salt. The Oregon 
Game Commission will tell you that the deer and antelope use the 
private land 55 to 60 percent of the time. 

| Toconclude my statement, I would like to say the livestock business 
today does not warrant the increased grazing fees unless the permit 
| value is recognized. Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity to 
make this statement to your committee. 

Mr. Bartna. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The next witness is Lee Barton, president, and Newell Johnson, im- 
mediate past president, Utah Wool Growers Association. 

They do not seem to be here. 

Without objection their statements will be placed at this point in 
| the record when received. 
(The statement follow :) 


| STATEMENT OF LEE R. BARTON, PRESIDENT, UTAH WooL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


I am submitting this statement on behalf of the sheep industry of the State 
of Utah. I appreciate very much this opportunity. 
| The raising of grazing fees constitutes a severe threat to the livestock industry 
of the public land states. We as livestock permittees feel that this is most unjust. 
Our forefathers moved into the public land states and developed a livestock 
| industry. The economy of the area is absolutely dependent upon the use of these 
} public lands both at the time of our forefathers and today. Now we find through 
the recent implementation of the grazing fee increases, it threatens to destroy 
our only real basic industry in our rural areas of the public land states. 

Our rural area population has been dwindling to the cities over many years 
and if we lose our livestock industry through excess grazing fees we in the rural 
areas will find ourselves on the welfare lists of the nation. 

Today with all the urban problems it just doesn’t make sense to me to force 
more of the rural population into the cities to further magnify the problem. 

;' County commissioners, school board members, city governments and state gov- 
ernments are taking a good hard look at this very thing. They are beginning 

| to wonder just where they are going to find the money to operate schools, gov- 

ernment, and the many other services if the livestock industry is jeopardized. 

In my state we are in the four corners area. At the very time when the govern- 
ment has determined this area to be one of poverty and anticipates the spending 
of millions of dollars, the grazing fee hike has been implemented—and if allowed 
| to go any higher will result in the mass liquidation of the livestock business. 

Concern has been registered not only by our taxing units but also by all of 
the financial concerns of our county and our state. Records indicate that the 
} return on investments ranges from one (1) to three (8) percent. This speaks 
for itself and certainly indicates the results of a raise can do nothing but 
| jeopardize the industry. 

I hope that I have in some way pointed out the need to stop the unnecessary 
raise in grazing fees. Studies made by competent universities have indicated it is 
| not necessary for grazing fees to go higher; and I hope that you will give full 
consideration to this very grave matter and stop what could be a mass liquida- 
tion of the livestock business in the public land states. 


| STATEMENT OF NEWELL JOHNSON, IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, UTAH Woo. 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: It is a privalege to submit testi- 
mony to such a distinguished Committee on such an important issue as grazing 
fees and their consequent effect upon my particular industry. 

* Iam Newell A. Johnson, a resident of Utah. I am the immediate past president 
of the Utah Wool Growers’ Association and am engaged in the age-old and 
honorable vocation of producing wool and lamb. I am here because of my concern 
for the industry I represent and for my own future in it. 

I began my career in the sheep business in October of 1934, the year the Taylor 
Grazing Act came into being, by leasing 1000 sheep. I remember well the meeting 
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I attended in Salt Lake City that fall presided over by Ferre Carpenter who 
represented the Federal Government. He traced the history of the migration west 
and stressed the need for orderly use of the great expanses of open range then 
in existence in the western states. We voted overwhelmingly in favor of federal 
control and regulation. I remember the emphasis placed on the language of the 
Taylor Grazing Act explaining as one of its major objectives and purposes, “The 
stabilizing of the livestock industry.” If my memory serves me correctly, the fee 
for the first year was one cent per head for sheep and five cents per head for 
eattle. It went from there to 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 30 cents per animal unit month, 
then 33 cents and now the contemplated fee, eventually if implemented, will have 
a base of $1.23 per AUM with the possibility of another 6 to 10 cents as a result 
of a forage value index factor. 

We, who are in the sheep business in America, are producing commodities that 
are in short supply. We import two-thirds of the wool we consume. Millions of 
pounds of lamb and mutton are imported each year with no import quota 
restrictions whatever. 

The bureau of the budget in its quest for all-possible revenue is demanding 
our life’s blood in exchange for grazing privileges on public lands. While at the 
same time, the departments of State, Commerce and Trade are exerting pressure 
for reduced tariffs and duties on our products—this in the interest of interna- 
tional public relations. We are in the squeeze between the two and are apparently 
being sacrificed upon the alter of free trade. 

We are receiving for the products of our labors and business, prices essentially 
comparable to those received twenty years ago—while our costs during the same 
period have tripled. A recent study undertaken in Utah revealed that the home 
owner with an average amount of personal property pays approximately 3 per- 
cent of his annual net income as property tax, while the farmer or rancher pays 
approximately 15 percent of his net income for that purpose. 

In my own life time, I have invested in excess of $76,900 in forest and B.L.M. 
permits and have willingly accepted a 46.7 percent reduction on my B.L.M. 
license. I have also made a very substantial investment in private ranch property 
in order to have sufficient base property to qualify for forest and B.L.M. 
privileges. 

It is my contention that if the grazing fee increase is inplemented in its entirety 
it will completely destroy any permit value I may have and will devalue my 
base ranch property by a very considerable amount. 

A recently conducted survey by four western universities on cattle and sheep 
operations revealed that the average range cattle rancher receives a two percent 
return on his investment and the average sheep rancher received 2.6 percent. 
This, I feel sure you will agree, is not what you would call a very handsome 
profit, especially when your own supervisory labor is thrown in. 

I have computed my own grazing fee costs on forest and B.L.M. lands at the 
present fee level. It amounts to $3,156.66. At the fully implemented level, it will 
increase to $10,265.58, a difference of $7,108.92. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that I cannot possibly absorb this extra cost and 
remain in the business to which I have devoted my life. 

Thank you. 


The next witness is Garland Meador, representing Grant County 


Cattlemen’s Association, the Grant County Planning Commission, 
and the Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF GARLAND MEADOR, ON BEHALF OF GRANT 
COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, GRANT COUNTY PLANNING ~ 
COMMISSION AND THE FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Mrapor. Mr. Chairman, I thought there was going to be 
another man ahead of me. I did not get my briefcase open. But you 
have a copy of my testimony already in your hands, so I shall not 
spend any time reading that. 

I would like to make a little comment. 
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First, I am Garland Meador. I am representing the Grant County, 

Oreg.—lI see you did not have the State part of that on the list here. 
| There are just a couple of items I will comment about, what is in 
|this paper. 
One concerns the reference to what we call the North Side Project. 
| The only comment I will make there that was not included in the 
written testimony is that this was a project participated in by all the 
|agencies interested in land plus the Wild Life Federation of our State 
|of Oregon and the Izaak Walton League of the State of Oregon, 
;connection with the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, which I hap- 
jpened to be associated with at that time. We started this project 
|on a cooperative basis to see what could be done to eliminate some of 
|this land use problem. We chose in the beginning an area consisting 
almost entirely of private land. 

I would like to relate a little circumstance. We made some disclo- 
sures on that area in which we limited the grazing that was conducted 
|thereon. We found that the game use alone was sufficient to take all of 
the feed that should be taken from the area. The Game Commission 
|jreduced the game herd two-thirds. The result was that 12,000 deer 
jare killed annually in Grant County, they still kill 12,000 deer, but 
jthe remaining herd, one-third its size in that particular area, had to 
ichange in doe to fawn ratio from about 25 percent to about 75 percent. 
So we were still providing sufficient hunting for the folks that we were 
able to on the range. 

The private landowners reduced their own grazing in the area so 
|that we have been able to make some progress in rehabilitating the 
jarea. 

| Concerning erosion. We had in 1955—I believe that was the year, 
1954 or 1955, a flash flood hit the area, erosion was terrific. The flux 
‘of this flow of water crossed one of these properties we had isolated 
jand had established a stand of grass on. Inside of this enclosure silt 
|was deposited up to a depth of an inch over that area. The erosion 
| was terrific outside of the area. So much silt was washed into the river 
|\that the fish biologist estimated that all the fish life was killed in 
\that river for a distance of 100 miles downstream from where this 
| waterspout hit. Not only did it destroy all these fish, 1t also silted up 
{those spawning beds for all that distance, so it was several years before 
|they were useful as a spawning area. 

I am a little disappointed at some of our national conservation 
| groups taking the attitude they have, because it is hurting our good 
relations with these people back in our own State. I am sorry this 
|has occurred, because it will take a little doing now to reestablish the 
\ fine understanding we had with these groups. 

| In addition to what testimony I have. brought with me here, I 
|also am renter of private land, a lessee of private land, as well as a 
user of the National Forest. I do a certain amount of real estate 
business and I sit on the Board of the FHA, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. In that connection, I have had a little interest about this loan 
situation called to my attention. 

With that, if there are any question you want to ask me, if I can 
janswer them, I will try. 

(The prepared statement follows:) : 
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STATEMENT OF GARLAND MEADOR, FOR GRANT COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


GRANT CouNTYy PLANNING COMMISSION AND THE FARM BUREAU 


Grant County, Oregon, is a typical high range country with the private 
meadows lying down along the shoestring valleys, the next elevation being the 
privately owned range lands and the higher areas owned by U.S. Forest Service. 

The meadow areas along the streams are used to produce hay for winter feed 
and the private ranges for spring and fall grazing. The U.S. Forest lands are 
used for summer grazing. 

Big game move down onto private lands for grazing in the fall, winter and 
spring months. Most of the deer spend at least six months of the year on private 
lands and some remain as permanent residents on these areas. 


GRAZING FEE EFFECTS ON PERMITTEES 


The increase in grazing fees on Federal lands will have a sizeable economic 
effect on permittees and the County as a whole. Since permits to graze livestock ~ 
on U.S. Forest Service administered lands have acquired value over a period of 
time in competitive grazing markets and since most permittees have not only 
paid the set grazing fee but additional fees for improving their allotments, and — 
these improvements have benefitted other resources beside domestic livestock 
grazing, the increase in fees will result in both income and capital losses for — 
permittees. Fee increases will also have an adverse effect on the income of local 
business and other segments of society. 

A raise in fees adds another cost to permit holders that are already suffering 
from a cost price squeeze. Many operators have been showing a loss on their 
operation for the past five years. Even the best operators have shown only a 
2 percent return on their investment. 


GRANT COUNTY GRAZING FEE COSTS AND RETURNS 


A nation wide uniform increase in grazing fees is not realistic due to too many 
variable factors that need to be considered. These variables exist between private © 
and public lands and within the public lands. Some of these variables include the 
following: 

The topography of the area 

The amount of brush or thicket cover 

The cost of noxious and poisonous plant control 

The loss of animals from poisonous plants 

The distance between the range and home base 

The variation in forage values and quantity 

The use of forage by big game 

The added costs created by hunters and other recreationists 

oe costs of range improvements that are shared by permittees and the 
. Forest. 


We submit two examples of allotment costs that will bring out these variables: — 
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WOLF MOUNTAIN ALLOTMENT COSTS FOR 1968—EXAMPLE—A HIGH GRANT COUNTY COST 


Animal unit 
Cost or month 
June 1 to Sept. 30 other basis cost 
Annual capacity marketing value of permit.__.......-..--.------------------------- $200. 00 $3.00 
toss of snimaise. oto ee ee ee a ee . eee 425. 00 . 50 
Lease rate___......-..-~-- ~~ -nnccnnncnccltoddss so ee SIAN 22D St eta eee 
Association feés_ 22-2 0 ie ee ee a a. 28S) 3 eee 
Moving tivestocicto:ana from. 2542509 woe ee ee ee ee eee 754. 00 88 
Veterinarye 201s 42 oh eS ee eee ce Jue cee oe Seg TCI. OOS Se 
UL ALLL Mbirhrgeatliea theta ttl, dont etndillen ialtnt ta. Wate eh A SG SAE ES OSE T. 1,625. 00 1 SI 
Saltingecz: . beeeert Pe SPT seyeei ge FET ee OE? LE. See I dS Te are 01 
Driving to abd trom allotment... ew Soaeres nf Bo, 2 es 520. 00 61 
HotifSés @lST/daySiiU go. SAE a Pek oe. PRE AM eee 600. 00 74 
Water2c0)- Pe A Ee ke Re ae le Se bo ee eee 
Fence MamiGhanCie wrwe cin. ot atten = pearekkc Gol eaten: Siees - eee Monk ae 85. 00 01 
Water maintenance... 7 Se re ee ee re ee 85. 00 01 
Development costs» 2c... $4522 225225 2 tS oo eee ieee ee ce cee ce eee et ee 
Oihertosts 44 COLT Jere CLF SEIT Te Sa ae SON ocean t cae 85. 00 . 01 
LC | ee Oe ele e hd Siar BPS eee ee ee 8.31 


Additional expenses for the year 1969 include 544 miles of new fence that will cost in excess of $700 per mile (U.S. 
Forest Service estimates). The permittee will put up half the cost of fence on this 300 animal unit allotment. 
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SULLENS ALLOTMENT COSTS FOR 1968—EXAMPLE—A LOW GRANT COUNTY COST 


Animal 

unit 

month 

BCs Cee nT Tel | SE a be Becca wancoccea tee Om Et $0. 40 
eee eters ey Sey SMe eet eas! 1 osiene. yb  ee  e a e e 05 
ILPSIUUPL [Vl ce. cueasicnestozs epics ice tt gig SLE 8 Sa a on MRE Ge ERS VRE See en Skene . 36 
Paper) ai enemy asi Ais, bE et ie ee Oe cee 1.00 
RETHOMNUMINAILGACes see ee. es ed a ie SD Se Poy eee Inco 
SAMY nen ae cei eee eh LE. eRe core OMS fees . 30 
DUPED SPO GU. ie) See ee eee eee ee ae See ee see ee ee ee . 60 
PCM ARO AS OS CennE Sar ere trees ent EM wt ln coe ARS 
3. 89 

CGO ENTE, ee 2h ee ee een ee ee ene Seen. ee eee . 60 
LOVE oe gl Ld) 8 RE AD ie Oe De Bg ee a 8 ee Pee 4, 49 


Fee increases will decrease the amount of money the rancher will have to pay 
for improvements on his allotment which in turn will decrease the overall amount 
of forage produced for both domestic stock and wildlife. The amounts paid by 
ranchers for improvements on the Malheur National Forest lands has been sub- 
stantial in the past 20 years. For example, a range improvement project on the 
Lemcke permit in Bear Valley cost a total of $52,000. Of this, $84,000 was paid 
by Federal funds and $18,000 by private funds. There are 2,400 AUM’s involved 
so the post per AUM was $22.50. These improvements will in time increase the 
pounds of beef produced and forage benefits to big game and benefits to the 
watershed and other resources. 


BIG GAME A COST TO THE PRIVATE OPERATOR 


The matter of big game use of private property, especially during the fall, 
winter and spring months and in some areas even year long, should not be over- 
looked. This causes a tremendous annual loss to ranchers and, in most cases, the 
same ranchers that have U.S. Forest permits. The famous Northside Winter 
Deer Studies here in this County has pointed out that deer have actually taken 
all of the annual forage production that should be used for good range manage- 
ment on a sizable share of this area. Deer enclosure areas were used as check 
areas to show the actual use by deer which ran from 387.5 to 64.4 percent. The 
average total herbage used by deer before cattle were turned on ran 31 percent. 

Plots were established to determine grass recovery after deer use. They showed 
that there was only 6.4 percent recovery. 

The deer hunting in Grant County supplies recreation far in excess of 20,000 
hunters annually. Statistics that there are around 12,000 deer harvested 
annually or a 60 percent success ratio. Most of these deer get at least 6 months of 
their annual feed from privately owned lands. Thus, the private land owners 
contribute heavily to this recreational resource. 


CAPITALIZED PERMIT VALUES 


The disposition of the capitalized permit value will be a real blow to the 
stability of the ranch economy and will also again affect the local economy. The 
increased cost (fee increase) without returns to grazing will leave the permittee 
in a much weaker position to pay off his mortgages. A loss of permit value will 
leave many permittees with an outstanding debt for an asset that no longer 
exists. Loss of these permit values will also affect property values since these 
permit values have been considered as part of the overall value of a ranch. They 
have been bought and sold with the cattle or the ranch for years. This will in 
turn lower the tax value of ranches with permits thereby affecting the tax base 
of all properties. 

The fee increase along with the disposition of the capitalized permit value will 
create such extreme economic situations that many permittees will be forced out 
of business and this also disrupts the stability of one of the two major economic 
segments of the County. 
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ECONOMIC EFFECT ON THE LOCAL ECONOMY 


Proof of permit values 

To show proof the U.S. Forest grazing permits actualy have a value we submit 
the following: 

1. The sale of a permit by Oxbow Ranch to Bob Carter for the sum of $150 per 
cow unit for a 4 month period. 

2. The sale of a permit for 40 animal units for $200 per animal unit by Bob 
Sproul to Tony Tirico. 

8. U.S. Forest permits have been sold at the rate of 5% per year as far back | 
as figures were available. 

4. We also find that the Grant County Assessor uses figures from $150 to $200 
as the value of a permit when a ranch sale is made that includes a forest permit. 

5. The Internal Revenue service, a branch of the Federal government, has also 
set a value for a U.S. Forest permit. A good example of this is the ranch division 
by gift of R. J. Stanbro of Prairie City to his children. The Internal Revenue 
service figured a value of $150 per animal unit plus $200 for the cow that went 
along with the permit in figuring the gift tax. 

6. The Farm and Home Administration has made loans in the county for the 
purchase of U.S. Forest permits with waivers issued by the Forest Service. 

7. Other lending agencies have recognized the value of the permit and made 
substantial loans to permittees allowing the value as collateral. Private lending 
institutions are also issued waivers by the Forest Service, another indication of 
their recognition of value. 

8. Commensurability requirement is further evidence of value. The permittee 
must have sufficient control of land, water and other feed resources for cattle 
during that part of the year when they are not on the allotment to qualify for 
the permit. This would be a consideration. 

9. Permittees should be granted the same leasehold interests that are granted 
by the U.S. Forest Service to recreationists such as are now in existence at the 
Mt. Hood Lodge and the recreation area at the head of the Metolius River. These 
are a 99 year lease. 

As for the economic effect this would have on the local economy, we would 
like to present a few facts taken from a study entitled “Effects of Selected 
Changes in Federal Land Use On a Rural Economy” an interindustry analysis by 
Don Bromley, C. E. Blanch and H. H. Stoevener, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon. | 

This survey points out the economic significance of public land management 
in areas of grazing and lumber production to the local economy of Grant County. 

To illustrate the relative importance of these two uses, a mathematical tech- 
nique was used to qualify the economic interdependence of all business activities 
in this Eastern Oregon County. In addition to a description of the existing situ- 
ation, changes in magnitude of grazing and logging use in the County were 
simulated to illustrate likely impacts on the local economy. 

This report brings out that agriculture is primarily livestock oriented with 
86 percent of the total agricultural sales during 1964 coming from cattle and 
calves. These sales are directly related back to range forage production from 
private and publicly owned lands which are predominantly U.S. Forest 
administered. 

In 1964, the dependent ranchers (permittees) sector generated over $3 million 
worth of new money in the County (value of exports) while the lumber sector 
brought in $12 million. These two activities accounted for 75 percent of the new 
money brought into the County in 1964. 

The $5 million spent by dependent ranches and lumber sectors accounted for 
57 percent of the total spent by all businesses in the County for the purchases of 
necessary goods and services. 

This report brings out that these monies turn over several times so all seg- 
ments of the economy were affected. 

A reduction or an increase in Federal grazing can seriously affect the overall 
economy. For example, the report shows that a 20 percent reduction in Federal 
grazing has been estimated to cause an 11 percent decrease in gross ranch 
income. The estimated reduction is $399,578. Because of the interdependence, the 
original reduction in the ranching sector is increased to $404,691 as firms in the 
County now buy less from the dependent rancher sector. 
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The total expected loss in business receipts for the other 138 sectors in the 
County is $219,048. Thus, the reduction in the dependent ranches sector, plus 
this reduction in the other 13 sectors, brings the total reduction in business 
receipts to $623,739. 

Household (amount paid to house holders for labor and management services, 
dividends and interest), would fall $40,499 with a gross receipt reduction of 
$404,691 to the dependent ranchers from a 20 percent reduction in Federal 
grazing. This would also show a loss of $32,375 to householders outside the 
dependent rancher sector due to the multiplier effect. This then results in a 
total of $72,844 to household incomes. 

An increase in grazing fees can and will have a similar effect. On the other 
hand, an increase in returns from Federal grazing through improved forage 
production would show a like effect on the profit side of the ledger for all 
concerned. 

A stabilized Federal grazing program, where permittees and Federal land 
managers cooperate in economically sound range management practices, will 
bring about these desired economic results. 


RESOURCE ANALYSIS AND ECONOMICS 


The Grant County Planning Commission with the cooperation of local ranchers, 
business men and all Federal and local agencies have just completed (1969) an 
analysis of all the major resources in the County. This analysis covered both 
public and private lands and shows some tremendous potential for improving the 
economy and general welfare of the County. It also points out there is a great 
deal of correlation or joint benefits through developing these resources. The 
range analysis, for example, shows a potential increase in annual income to 
ranchers alone of $4.4 million. There would also be a tremendous favorable 
benefit to big game and would materially improve watersheds by allowing more 
of the annual precipitation to enter the soil to come out later which would 
cause streams to bold their flows much later in the season. This in turn would 
benefit fish life, irrigation and downstream water users. It would cut down 
erosion and the consequent serious sediment problems. 

The Grant County Resources Analysis points out that the development of our 
resources, especially the range resources on our Federal lands, would return 
far more to the Federal budget than an increase in grazing fees. Past results 
in getting resources developments established on the gruond strongly dictates 
the need for having these accomplishments locally oriented. 

Another relation between range improvement and other resources is the timber 
thicket problem area. The analysis report shows in excess of 400,000 acres of 
timber thickets that are not producing commercial timber and producing little, 
if any, forage for domestic livestock or big game. The increase in forage produc- 
tion alone has been estimated at $1.1 million. It has also been calculated that 
every 16,500 acres thinned, an increase in the annual timber production rate of 
one million board feet would result. This would mean an additional annual in- 
come of $360,000 and again would result in benefits to other resources such as an 
improvement of these areas from a watershed standpoint and this would again 
affect downstream irrigation, fish, ete. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The afore mentioned facts brought about through resuorce analysis and studies 
have brought the Grant County Planning Commission, the Grant County Farm 
Bureau and the Grant County Stockgrowers to make the following conclusions 
and recommendations. 

1. The nation-wide uniform increase in grazing fees is not realistic. All costs 
and returns from an AUM should be considered along with the many other 
related resources. Contribution to range and related resources should be con- 
sidered including private land contributions to big game. 

2. The effect on permittees related resources and the local economy is certainly 
worthy of full consideration and should be studied further before imposing fee 
increases and decapitalization of permits on permittees and the local economy. 

3. The county shows a population decrease. The 1965 population is only 
82% of the peak period shown. in 1954. The population loss has been due to 
dwindling economy. It can not stand a further reduction that would be brought 
about by a grazing fee increase and the decapitalization of permits. 
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4, County wide resources analysis and planning have brought out 
a. The need for more detailed analysis in order to: 

(1) consider all resources and get the optimum return from each. ( 

(2) develop cost benefit ratios in order to be able to prorate cost in line 
with each of the resource benefits. 

(3) determine the expenditures needed to develop all of the resources. 

b. The need for local involvement in these resource developments in order to: 

(1) get complete cooperation from all of those that will be benefiting 
from these developments. ul 

(2) develop a local economic stability through complete involvement of 
those that will be affected. : 

(3) get inter-agency and rancher cooperation on study and development 
projects; such as now going on in the Murderers Creek project. This project 
is set up to determine cost and returns to the racnher and the public. The 
effect on ranch stability and the effects on range land productivity, effect on 
other uses of the public and private lands, including wildlife, recreation and 
water production. 

(4) the local public land administration users and the general public 
understands the interrelationship of grazing to local economics and to other 
uses of public lands. We recommend that decisions affecting public land 
grazing in the county be left up to local administrators and grazing advisory 
boards. 

REFERENCE MATERIAL USED FOR THIS PRESENTATION 


Grant County Planning Commission Range Report 
Grant County Planning Commission Forestry Report 
Grant County Planning Commission Water Report 
Grant County Planning Commission Recreation Report 
The Northside Winter Deer Range Study 


“Bffects of Selected Changes in Federal Land Use On a Rural Economy” ; 
D. W. Bromley, G. E. Blanch, and H. H. Stoevener (1968) 


GRANT CouNTY, OREGON, GRAZING FEE SUPPLEMENT, BIiG GAME FORAGE RELATIONS 


RANGE HISTORY 


Use of rangeland 

At the turn of the century, the hills of Grant County were already seeing con- 
siderable use by domestic livestock. At this time, cattle were run primarily for 
their hides. In later years, the primary concern was in numbers of cattle with 
little thought to what effect cattle numbers were having on the range forage. 

The present day operator must fully consider the pounds of beef or lamb he 
can produce and the cost of the production. The greatest need, then, is for im- 
proved forage cover not only for more economical meat production but to meet 
the many needs of related resources including deer, watersheds, ete. 

Early records show very few deer existing in the county. The first white man 
found only white tail deer along the river and creek bottoms. Mule deer num- 
bers built up rapidly starting in the early 1920’s. By the middle 30’s they were 
built up to where they starved to death by the thousands on the lower eleva- 
tions or deer wintering areas. This situation continued until the late 50’s. The 
deer were competing with domestic livestock for the available forage on the lower 
elevation ranges which further aggravated the range condition. 


Juniper and tree thickets cause reduction in forage 


The over-use of the range, both private and public, in the early 1900’s played 
a big part in starting the invasion of juniper and timber thickets that contribute 
heavily to the downward trend in forage production today for both domestic 
livestock and big game. Destroying the forage cover reduced the competition giv- 
ing these tree species a chance to take hold. Fire prevention has also given the 
various tree species a chance to take over the land. 


Agency and rancher cooperation 


Past experiences here in Grant County clearly show that the answer to range 
and other resource developments lies in the cooperation of land users, adminis- 
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trators of public lands, and the other agencies intersted in various phases of re- 
source development and conservation. 

Ranchers, businessmen and the various agencies have worked closely together 
in gathering facts. Through development trials and surveys, all available research 
results that apply to the area have been studied and put into at least trial use, 
needed research has been promoted and as progress has been made, it has pointed 
the way for even further needs, especially in the way of research. 

Established projects in range, timber and watershed management have pointed 
up the need for an all out push in this direction in order to stabilize the economy 
of the area. 

NORTHSIDE RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


This project started back in 1950 and involves an area of 165,000 acres laying 
North of the Main Fork of the John Day River. The lower elevations are privately 
owned and the higher elevations are National Forest Lands. 

In the beginning, this project was called the Northside Deer Problem Area. 
Deer were the major focus. As this project developed, it became obvious that all 
the resources were involved and needed attention. The name was changed to 
Northside Resource Development Project. 

Deer numbers had increased beyond the available winter feed and were com- 
peting heavily with domestic stock. Deer production was terrible. Fall surveys 
made showed only 39 fawns per 100 does, most of the fawns being weaker and 
less able to compete for what forage there was were the first to die. With only 
bucks being legal game at that time, harvests were poor. 

Study plots established throughout the area showed that the deer were taking 
from 31-48.5 percent of the forage and only 6 percent of the grass was recovering 
or growing back after the deer left the area. Erosion was severe throughout the 
area. 


A cooperative effort by ranchers and agency people 


Up to 1950, the Game Commission had based their regulations as far as 
numbers were concerned on land owner tolerance with little, if any, attention to 
the range forage situation. Ranchers in the area tended to compete with the deer 
by taking as much forage as possible by domestic stock. The range and relation- 
ships were both deteriorating very rapidly. 

A move was stared by the County Extension Agent and a group of ranchers 
to initiate a change in this situation. Tours were arranged first to get Game 
Commission, ranchers and sportsmen as well as various agency people to look 
the area over to see the problem, discuss the situation and start plans for 
improvements. 


Inter-agency group setup 


Plans were developed for more detailed surveys to determine deer use and 
trends, range conditions and potentials, and forage demonstrations and trials. 
Plans were made to establish special deer hunting season to determine the effect 
on deer production and forage trends. 

This resulted in the formation of an Inter-Agency group that has continued 
and worked together on many other projects. 

Since it was determined that the best brains possible should be used in studying 
this resource development, a technical action panel was established. This panel 
consisted of the top range people from the following agencies to work with 
ranchers and the local agency people: 

Oregon State University Range Department 
Oregon State Game Commission 

U.S. Forest Service 

Bureau of Land Management 

Soil Conservation Service 

A sample survey was made of the area. The first row running north and south 
of Sections in each township were used as the sample area. The above mentioned 
technical action panel made this survey. Applying this sample survey to the 
entire area in brief the following range conditions were found: 

5% of the area was in good condition (producing from 50-70% of what it 
originally produced) 

22% was in fair condition (producing 25-50% of what it originally 
produced) 

72% was in poor condition (producing less than 25% of what it originally 
produced) 
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Other facts such as acres of reseedable ground, etc. was recorded and mapped. 

The survey showed a forage production of 12,097 animal unit months of feed 
and a potential of at least 36,242 animal unit months of feed. (An animal unit 
month of feed is the forage needed for a mature cow for one month). 

Deer trend counts were studied along with an aerial count. An estimated 6,000 
deer were using the area. Using a figure of 5 deer for 1 cow for a 5 month period 
(many years deer are on the area for 6 months or more) the panel came up 
with 6,000 animal unit months of feed being used by deer. 

A survey of cattle use showed 11,975 animal unit months of feed used by 
cattle or a total use of 17,975 animal unit months. With a production of 12,097 
animal unit months, the over-use was verified. 

Plot and demonstration seedings were established through rancher and inter- 
agency cooperation. Various systems of juniper eradication and seedbed prepa- 
ration have been demonstrated as they were developed. 

The seedings have shown: 

1. The potential for increased forage production for both domestic and big 
ame 
; 2. How this forage production could be best used by both domestic and 
big game 
3. What effect a good forage cover can have on preventing erosion 
4. How it would improve the area as a water shed. 

A cloud burst hit one of these seedings three years after establishment that 
emphasized the watershed and erosion benefits. Two inches of rain fell in 30 
minutes. 97% of this moisture went into the soil in the seeded areas and only 10% 
went into the soil in the unimproved areas. Two to three inches of soil was lost 
in the unimproved areas and soil actually build up in the seeded plots due to sedi- 
ment being deposited as it washed down across the plots from the unimproved 
areas above. 

The sediment from this storm, according to the State Game Biologist, killed 
all of the fish in the John Day River for at least 100 miles downstream from 
where the sediment loaded streams entered the River. 

Seeded areas have increased the production on given areas from 50-70 pounds 
of airdry forage per acre to from 700-1500 pounds of airdry forage per acre. 


Forage use by wildlife and cattle 


Since this project was started forage studies on this area and also on the Bridge 
Creek Flats near Ukiah, Oregon, have shown that both deer and elk will use grass 
(especially wheatgrass species) during the critical winter season much more effi- 
ciently if it has been cropped down by cattle. Using grass early by cattle and 
getting off while there is still moisture in the soil, causes the grass plant to pro- 
duce vegetative or leaf growth rather than stemmy salks. This vegetative growth 
holds it’s nutrients better and therefore is more palatable and nutritious during 
the winter months for both deer and elk. 

This systems works especially well with the wheatgrass varieties such as 
crested and pubescent. A system of rotating this early spring use from year to 
year also maintains good grass vigor which means earlier spring growth. 

The big problem lies in getting these seedings done in large enough volumes to 
overcome the concentrations of big game. Benefits other than added feed for do- 
mestic stock need to be considered and arrangements made for sharing in the 
costs of these range improvement projects. 

' Cost benefit ratios need to be studied and used in future resource development 
projects. 
MURDERERS CREEK PROJECT 


Ihe most recent undertaking of the Inter Agency Group has been a complete 
resource study of the Murderers Creek drainage. This area was selected for study 
because it involved an entire watershed and has all of the resource problems and 
potentials that exist in many other areas in this and other counties. It also 
involves private, Bureau of Land Management and U.S. Forest Service lands. 
The private land owners all lease BLM Section 15 lands and have U.S. Forest 
Service permits in the watershed. ; 

A complete resource analysis is nearing completion. This project will make it 
possible to study the year-long forage needs of a given operator. Development 
projects are underway which will include the following practices: 

1. Range seeding 
2. Fencing for better livestock distribution and to make it possible to 
correlate grazing use and season of use with deer. 
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3. Juniper control and seeding 
4. Timber thinning for increased timber production, increased forage 
production and to improve the area as a watershed. 

This unit study will make it possible to further study the inter-relationship of 
several different resources. 

It will also be of real help in studying cost and benefits which will make it 
possible to arrive at cost-benefit ratios. This information is needed in order to be 
able to prorate costs to the benefits desired. 

Many projects will be feasible where this kind of approach is used and those 
benefitting pay their share, including the general public. 

This project will also help in putting the recent county-wide resource analysis 
into focus. It will be extremely helpful in developing plans for and in getting 
resource development projects underway. 

Mr. Asptinaty. Mr. Chairman, I have looked through the gentle- 
man’s statement. It is a good statement and we like to have the addi- 
tional comments he made. 

Mr. Barina. I have no questions. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mrapor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bartne. Next is Kenneth B. Pomeroy, chief forester of the 
American Forestry Association. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF FORESTER, THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Pomeroy. Mr. Chairman, I am Kenneth Pomeroy, chief forester 
of the American Forestry Association. The association is a citizens 
organization with members in all 50 States. It occurs to me that it might 
be helpful to you in evaluating my statement to know for whom I 
speak. 

The central theme of our organization has always been conservation 
through wise use. 

Our membership of some 64,000 people is composed 11 percent physi- 
clans and dentists, about 10 percent businessmen, 9 percent professional 
foresters, the others are a cross section of ordinary, middle-income 
people across the Nation. 

Our people have been concerned about the charging of appropriate 
fees for grazing for a long, long time, going back to the very be- 
ginning of such a program. The problem, however, g goes much deeper 
than deciding how much to charge for grazing one animal for one 
month on the ‘public land. 

Basically, the issue is whether or not a resource belonging to all 
citizens is a privilege to be granted by sovereign or a right to be 
exercised, sold, or ‘traded by the user. 

Determining what constitutes an appropriate fee is one aspect of the 
issue. 

You have had some excellent testimony on what the permit value 
consists of. However, tying the Federal permit to a specific ranch witha 
proviso that the permit is transferable upon sale of the privately owned 
property has resulted in tacit recognition of a permit value in excess 
of the actual value of the physical assets of the home ranch. As a con- 
sequence, new purchasers of ranch property have become accustomed 
to paying a premium for ranches associated with Federal grazing per- 
mits. The premium, in turn, has an effect upon the new rancher’s cost 
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of operation and upon the rate per head he can afford to pay for grazing 
his stock upon public land. 

This premium, or permit value, is an asset which belongs to all 
citizens. Allowing a few individuals to capitalize upon it, 1s, in effect 
a subsidy. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem. If grazing fees for use of 
Federal land are increased until they become comparable with fees 
charged for the use of private land of similar productivity, then the 
asset value of a permit will decline, perhaps to zero, In such a situation, 
grazing would be properly priced and not underpriced as it has been in 
the past. 

If the Congress decides to roll back the increases in grazing fees 
announced by the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior on January 
14, 1969, then it will be saying, in effect, that grazers have a vested right 
to use land that belongs to all citizens. 

In the view of the members of the American Forestry Association 
such use is not a right but a privilege. 

The foregoing analysis could give one an impression that the mem- 
bers of the American Forestry Association are an unsympathetic, 
hardhearted group. This is not so. We recognize that the proposed 
adjustment in grazing fees is going to create a financial difficulties for 
some ranchers through no fault of their own. They have been caught 
up in a sequence of events over which they had no control. If it would 
alleviate their distress by spreading out the adjustments over a period 
of 20 years instead of 10 years as planned, we would be agreeable. 

Our sole intent is to urge that use of publicly owned land, for what- 
ever purpose, continue to be a privilege beneficial to all citizens and 
not a right exercised by a few. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. POMEROY, CHIEF FORESTER, AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


I am Kenneth B. Pomeroy, Chief Forester of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. The Association is a citizens organization with members in all 50 states. 

The charging of appropriate fees for private use of public land has been of 
concern to our members for a long, long time. This concern was voiced in an 
Editorial “The Grazing Lands Must Be Restored” in the September 1962 and 
January 1969 issues of American Forests magazine. The subject was covered 
again in the Association’s 1963 Forest Congress and in its statement of policy 
entitled A Conservation Program for American Forestry. 

The problem, however, goes much deeper than deciding how much to charge 
for grazing one animal for one month on publicly owned land. 

Basically the issue is whether or not use of a resource belonging to all citizens 
is a privilege to be granted by the sovereign or a right to be exercised, sold or 
traded by the user. Determining what constitutes an appropriate fee is one aspect 
of the issue. 

The present problem stems from the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35) which 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the use of the forest reserves ; 
and from the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269) which authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to regulate the occupancy and use of Public Grazing Lands. Both 
Secretaries issued directives that the fees charged should be reasonable. It is 
this point that is being challenged now. 

The present spread between the fees proposed by Federal Administrators and 
the rates recommended by stockmen is an outgrowth of a system peculiar to the 
grazing industry. Under this system the acreage of Federal land included in a 
grazing permit is tied to the number of animals a stockman can support on his 
home ranch during the non-grazing season. The original purpose of this arrange- 
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ment was to prevent nomadic operators from taking forage required to support 
resident ranchers. 

Tieing the Federal permit to a specific ranch with a proviso that the permit 
is transferable upon sale of the privately owned property has resulted in tacit 
recognition of a permit value in excess of the actual value of the physical assets 
of the home ranch. As a consequence, new purchasers of ranch property have 
become accustomed to paying a premium for ranches associated with Federal 
grazing permits. The premium, in turn, has an effect upon the new rancher’s cost 
of operation and upon the rate per head he can afford to pay for grazing his 
stock upon public land. 

This premium, or permit value, is an asset which belongs to all citizens. Al- 
lowing a few individuals to capitalize upon it, is, in effect a subsidy. 

This brings us to the crux of the problem. If grazing fees for use of Federal 
land are increased until they become comparable with fees charged for the use 
of private land of similar productivity, then the asset value of a permit will de- 
cline perhaps to zero. In such a situation, grazing would be properly priced and 
not under-priced as it has been in the past. 

If the Congress decides to roll back the increases in grazing fees announced 
by the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior on January 14, 1969, then it will 
be saying, in effect, that grazers have a vested right to use land that belongs to 
all citizens. 

In the view of the members of The American Forestry Association such use 
is not a right but a privilege. 

The foregoing analysis could give one an impression that the members of The 
American Forestry Association are an unsympathetic, hardhearted group. This is 
not so. We recognize that the proposed adjustment in grazing fees is going to 
create financial difficulties for some ranchers through no fault of their own. They 
have been caught up in a sequence of events over which they had no control. If 
it would alleviate their distress by spreading out the adjustments over a period 
of 20 years instead of 10 years as planned, we would be agreeable. 

Our sole intent is to urge that use of publicly owned land, for whatever pur- 
pose, continue to be a privilege beneficial to all citizens and not a right exercised 
by a few. 


Mr. Pomeroy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Pomeroy, a great many of the timber people 
of the United States use the Forest Service lands and the Bureau 
of Land Management lands, they use it with what they call a lease, 
or a form of a contract, just the same as a permit. Whether it is clear 
cut or select cutting, the property right that they have is not a fixed 
proprietary right, it is Just a right to do the select cutting and harvest- 
ing of timber. What is the difference between that and the right to 
graze and cut the forage of the ground, which will renew itself, if 
properly taken care of, a long time before trees will renew themselves, 
either by natural seeding or planting? What is the difference involved 
here ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I don’t believe there is any basic difference. The 
difference is in the method of harvesting. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I think this is probably true, but the difference be- 
tween fees and leaser—if one of your lessees gets a lease, he can borrow 
money on that. He has an inchoate right, although he does not have 
a proprietary right. 

Mr. Pomeroy. There is a problem involved here that has far-reach- 
ing implications. There were bills before the Congress 'ast year and 
there will be again this year concerning the possessory interest of the 
people who have summer homes on national forest lands. In a way, 
this is the same type of thing, because what these summer |!) °° people 
want to do is to get a color of title so they can go to the bank 9»! borrow 
money on it. 
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Mr. Asprnaty. All they are after, of course, is some kind of a right 
for a certain term of years on which they can do business, whether it 
is building a home or building a cottage or a camp, just to have a 
good time. You will have to come up with some facts. If you want to 
send me a statement going more clearly into this than you have in 
your own statement, to show the differences, I would appreciate it. 
I would appreciate it for the record. 

Mr. Pomeroy. We shall think on it. Perhaps I cannot answer your 
question, but I will try. 

Mr. Aspinaty. You have always been a pretty good cooperator and 
if you can’t you will tell me so. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrne. Thank you, Mr. Pomeroy. 

(Information from Mr. Pomeroy follows :) 


THe AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: It is very gracious of you to invite me to submit additional 
information in support of my oral and written testimony of March 5 on the sub- 
ject of grazing fees before the Public Lands Sub-Committee. 

The first question was ‘what is the difference between a timber contract to 
cut trees and the right to graze and cut forage?” 

I responded that basically they were the same in that users were harvesting 
public resources but that the methods were different. It is this latter point that 
needs clarification. 

Stumpage prices for timber are arrived at by competitive bidding following 
appraisal of each individual tract. 

Grazing fees on Forest Service and BLM lands are arrived at by negotiation. 
On certain Indian reservations in Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Oregon, fees for non-Indians are determined by competitive bidding and are 
considerably higher than on nearby BLM and Forest Service lands. 

The second question pertained to possessory interest bills sponsored by summer 
home permittees. 

HR 11370 by Mr. McMillan in the 90th Congress provided “that whenever an 
area of national forest land upon which a summer or recreation-type residence 
was constructed and is being maintained under a permit for public use or other 
purposes and the permit therefor is either terminated or not renewed or ex- 
tended, the Secretary of Agriculture shall * * * compensate the permittee for 
the reasonable cost of moving the buildings * * *” 

HR 900 by Mr. Sisk in the 91st Congress states: “That any person who has 
prior to the date of enactment of the Act acquired or constructed * * * pursuant 
to any permit issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, any structure, fixture or 
improvement of any national forest lands shall have a possessory interest 
therein * * * Such possessory interest shall not be extinguished by the ex- 
piration or other termination of the permit (including failure to renew or extend) 
and may not be taken for public use without just compensation.” 

We consider these proposals to be an invasion of the right of the general public. 
We shall oppose them vigorously as we have in the past. A copy of our April, 
1967 view of this subject is enclosed. 

Thank you for your many courtesies. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. PomMerroy, Chief Forester. 


A $1 BirLi0oN MISTAKE 
(By Kenneth B. Pomeroy) 


Would you give a tenant a possessory interest in your land if such action was 
solely for the tenant’s benefit? Should users of public land be given such an 
interest, one that will establish a $1 billion precedent? 
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Three holders of Special use permits on the Stanislaus National Forest in Cali- 
fornia think the federal government should give them such a right. Two thou- 
sand other summer home permittees are supporting this raid on the public lands 
by forming an association and pushing the claim in Congress. 

Hight Congressmen have introduced a proposal, H.R. 740 and related bills, 
“that any person who * * * acquires or constructs * * * any structure, fixture 
or improvement on any national forest lands shall have a possessory interest 
therein * * * Such possessory interest shall not be extinguished by the expiration 
or Other termination of the permit (including failure to renew or extend) and 
may not be taken for public use without just compensation * * * just compen- 
sation shall be the amount equal to the sound value of such structure, fixture, or 
improvement at the time of taking by the United States. * * * ” 

At this writing there is no companion bill in the Senate. 

If this proposal becomes law, it will establish a precedent for 63,000 permits 
covering 80 different uses of national forest land. Permittees ‘have constructed 
improvements valued at $1 billion on these tracts. 

How did this Situation come about? 

The Act of March 4, 1915 (16 U.S.C. 497) authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture “to permit the use and occupancy of suitable areas of land within the na- 
tional forests, not exceeding five acres and for periods not exceeding thirty years, 
for the purpose of constructing and maintaining summer homes. * * *” This 
authority ‘shall be exercised in such manner aS not to preclude the general public 
from full enjoyment of the natural, scenic, recreational, and other aspects of 
the national forests.”’ 

In 1917 the Forest Service began to issue permits for summer homes in the 
Pinecrest Recreation Area. These were annual permits. Apparently there was a 
mutual understanding, not confirmed in writing that the permits would be re- 
newed as long as the land was not needed for a higher public use, provided per- 
mittees fulfilled the terms of their permits. 

By 1938 special use permits for 394 summer home sites had been issued. Each 
permit authorized occupancy of about one-half acre. A community with roads, 
stores, and a water system developed. Permittees assessed themselves over $511,- 
000 for construction of improvements. Other assistance was provided by the 
County and by the Federal government through the work of Civilian Conservation 
Corps enrollees. 

The permittees paid property taxes to local authorities on the value of their 
improvements but leased the land from the United States at nominal rates. An- 
nual fees of $20 to $25 per permit were increased to $80 annually during a re- 
evaluation in 1962. 

The total number of permits (894) remained about the same from year to year. 
But the identity of individual permittees changed as people sold their interests in 
improvements. Each new owner had to obtain a revised permit from the Forest 
Service, a permit that specifically stated that it could be terminated at the dis- 
cretion of the Chief of the Forest Service. 

During the period 1948-1950 most of the Pinecrest authorizations were changed 
from annual permits to 20-year term permits so that the permittees might be 
assured of occupancy for a stated term. 

About this time Forest Service personnel noted that expanding recreation 
use soon would tax campground and beach facilities. Administrators either would 
have to (a) restrict public use of public lands, or (b) remove conflicting private- 
privilege use enjoyed by a few summer home permittees so that areas in heavy 
demand could be available for public use. 'The second alternative was selected as 
the best means of providing the “greatest good for the largest number in the 
long run.” 

Accordingly, in ‘1950, sixteen summer home permittees, occupying a key section 
on Pinecrest Lake received permits for only a 12-year period. Hach permittee 
agreed, when he signed his permit, that he would remove all structures upon 
expiration of the permit. At the same time the Forest Service agreed that if the 
public interest necessitated earlier termination, the government would purchase 
the improvements or pay for their removal. 

Prior to 1962 the Forest Service gave these 16 permittees an opportunity to 
obtain lots in another area at Pinecrest. Assignments were made following a 
random drawing of lot numbers. Eleven permittees accepted new lots and moved 
at their own expense. Two permittees had their permits terminated for reasons 
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not associated with this problem. The remaining three permittees accepted “in 
lieu” lots but did not move. Instead they asked their Congressman to help them 
obtain a possessory interest in public land. 

The Secretary of Agriculture allowed them to remain in possession while he 
explored all aspects of their problem. Early in 1966 the Secretary informed these 
permittees that they had no case and would have to move. In September 1966 
two permittees moved their cabins to the in lieu lots they had retained since 1962. 
The final permittee sold his interest to someone who wanted his in lieu lot. The 
purchaser promptly tore down the former occupant’s cabin. The Pinecrest Home 
Owners Association began at the same time to clean up and restore all three 
lots for other public use. 

Much has been said about customs born of long usage. But the three recalci- 
trant permittees were comparative newcomers. One took his permit in 1950. The 
other two bought the improvements of others since 1961 and received amended 
permits at that time. All three knew of the impending termination date. 

A check of Forest Service records shows that during the course of time 375 
other permittees in other areas across the nation have moved at their own ex- 
pense when their permits terminated. 

Therefore, I repeat, why should three newcomers receive preferential treat- 
ment, treatment that could establish a $1 billion precedent? 

The Congressional spokesman for the group says his bill is being modelled 
after the Concessionaire Act (Public Law 89-249) that applies to national 
parks. There is a difference, however. It is in the public interest to have conces- 
sionaires construct lodges and other service facilities in or adjacent to national 
parks. Some of these structures are expensive. In order to borrow money from 
panks for construction, the concessionaire must have some color of legal title. 

The summer home permittee is seeking a concession from the government for 
his own private interest. 

If you have an opinion on this subject, let your Representative or Senator in 
Congress know how you feel about it. The Honorable W. R. Poage, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture will receive testimony when a hearing is 
held. 

Mr. Barrne. The next witness is Dewey Anderson, treasurer, Citi- 
zens Committees on Natural Resources. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Long-time friend of the Chairman. 


Mr. Bartne. Also I have known Mr. Anderson for some time myself. 


STATEMENT OF DEWEY ANDERSON, TREASURER, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEES ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Anpverson. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend at this late hour to 
burden the committee with the reading of the long statement which is 
before you. I am sure you and your staff will have a chance to go over 
it and take exception where you think exception is due and agree 
where that follows. 

This statement is a statement of the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources. This was formed, as you know, back in 1934. It is a sort of 
holding company in the legislative field for a number of leaders in the 
conservation movement who, themselves, represent other agencies. 
Some of you were present last evening when one of our main constit- 
uents held a banquet that was attended by over 1,200 of us, an indica- 
tion of the kind of widespread relationships we have. 

I do not want to burden this particular moment with a long reading 
of the Citizens Committee’s report, but I do want to add another 
experience of mine. I am both a cattle operator and at least an ex- 
practicing economist who has done considerable work in the field that 
is before you—with observations that are new in content, because I do 
not want to take time to repeat what has been said before. 
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I move immediately to an observation that I would like to make 
concerning the new fee schedule. Sam Hughes is one of the best in our 
business. You treated him as such yesterday. And he kept telling you 
right along that the fee schedule represented the fair market value of 
the forage being used. And he repeated a term that we use in statistics 
all the time. He said this is a valid fair market value—made so by the 
studies upon which it is based. He did not mention a thing that goes 
as the other handle to statistical procedure, namely, reliability. I think 
it is worthy of consideration in this case because the studies have got 
to be not only valid based upon the definitions used and how they are 
circumscribed, and then by frequent tests in the field to determine how 
reliable this set of criteria might turn out to be. 

I have not seen the raw data, but I doubt whether it is within the 
capacity of this committee or of me or of any small group of even 
qualified economists to review those data and come up with a definite 
statement such as Arthur Little did, that this is a valid and reliable 
study. My assumption is, and I have not, as I say, read the raw data, 
though I have looked them over—my assumption is that Arthur Little 
about took the definitions as offered and said, “Oh these definitions, the 
assumption in the fee schedule looks right.” 

I only know this, that in the field where I operate—in Mr. Johnson’s 
area—he is my Congressman, he and I were in politics long before he 
became a Congressman, when I was rather effective in the State of 
California. He knows and I know that the fee schedule out there is far 
different in application from the schedule that is now before vou. I 
pay—lI graze both on BLM and on Forest Service land. My BLM base 
right now is 55 cents per animal unit month. I bought pasture last 
summer and there is practically none available. I bought pasture last 
summer in order to keep a little group of registered heifers away from 
everything, and I paid $5 per animal month for that pasture. The 
going rate in my area is $3.50 per animal month. But I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the variations are so enormous in this field— 
you have 3 months in some places, 7 months in some other places. The 
factor of cost in the grazing operation, as the grazing operation is a 
factor of cost in total costs, varies so greatly that frankly, gentlemen, 
I do not think Dr. Louis Benn, who used to sit at the right hand of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and mesmerize us all with partial correla- 
tions, I doubt very much whether a man as expert as he could come 
up with a single figure and a single rate schedule over a period of 
time—and note the time factor added in there—which would represent 
both a valid and a reliable approximation of the market value of 
grazing forage in the Western States, the 11 Western States. 

I gave you my shortcut to it which is my own example of the costs 
of grazing in my area. I believe the committee could do itself well, 
because I do not think the resources are within the committee, unless 
you have more than I think you have, to do de novo the study that has 
already been made. But I would urge that the committee determine, 
because I doubt seriously whether the evidence so far offered shows us 
that any particular body of grazers is going to be put into it only in 
a hardship class, but be made bankrupt by this additional fee cost in 
this next fee year. 

But the shortcut I would suggest would be to get on some kind of a 
sample by size of operations the effect of the imposition of the new 
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fee—let the man determine it for himself and not disclose to you all of 
his costs—the effect on his total cost of the addition of the fee. If you 
had that in the record, all of us would know what hardship cases look 
like. I would urge you to get this. ) 

Now, we talk about capitalizing the grazing permit and I want again 
to offer some evidence out of my own experience which might be of 
value. Of course we have been capitalizing the grazing permits and we 
will continue to do it so long as there is a value in them. And you have 
been told that until there is an equalizing of the grazing value and the 
permit value, something which to me is so far in the future I doubt — 
seriously whether it will ever be reached, that we will have an intrinsic 
equity value in the grazing permit. ; 

I will give you an example. I was offered this last summer, a neigh- 

boring rancher’s grazing on the forest in a very strategic location, and 
fine forage. He owns 1,600 acres of private land in the middle of the 
forest land—it is a meadow. There is a 400-animal permit for the 
summer on it. He wanted from me $400,000 cash for his 1,600 acres. 
Because I had a base operation, I could then petition the Forest 
Service and in all probability, obtain the right to the 400-cow grazing 
permit. 
This will give you some idea of the going value in a very prosperous 
area of cattle grazing—the western slope of the Sierras, 40 miles north 
of our town of Reno—the going value of a permit. How you capitalize 
it, I do not know. But I know it is there in reality and I know it is 
something that has to be dealt with over a period of time. Whether it 
should be in the fee schedule, I leave to you to decide, but I do know 
it is there as an entity. 

I want to discuss very quickly should the fee schedule be abandoned 
or delayed. You have heard the rationale of the agencies, why they 
imposed the fee schedule now and why it can’t be delayed. I have al- 
ready received my permits for this year. My cattle will be going up 
within 2 months. Some are already on the range in some parts of the 
West. To roll it back now, gentlemen, would be to invite a great deal 
of difficulty. There is nothing so important at the grazing level as the 
relationship between the forest ranger and his grazing man and the 
permittee. He has sat there with authority behind him, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Remove that authority by a rollback now and I can see a lot 
of confusion resulting from it. 

Mr. Bartne. Your time is up, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anprerson. Thank you. I want to just place in the record, be- 
cause I went over to the office and picked this up—I am not a Johnny- 
come-lately in this field. I have a study here where we try to modernize 
the livestock industry by a series of studies, one of which is dated 
1957. It is an indication of the same problems that confront us today. 
This matter of hardship is not a matter of grazing alone, it is a seg- 
mented, competitive industry within itself that has not solved its 
problems. 

Mr. Bartne. That will be received for the file. 

(The document will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, thank you, I am sorry I did not have more time. 

(The prepared statement follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES, SUBMITTED BY Dr. 
SPENCER SMITH, HXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND Dr. DEWEY ANDERSON, TREASURER 


The Citizens Committee.—Was formed in 1954 so that conservationists could 
further the interest of all Americans in the preservation, development and appro- 
priate use of the natural resources of this nation. Its officers and board members 
are listed on this letterhead. That list includes leaders in the field of conservation 
from many walks of life. The Citizens Committee is the most comprehensive body 
of resource men and women appearing before the Congress today. Its record has 
always been in defense and promotion of multiple or specific uses of our natural 
heritage for the ecological development of our surroundings, to the end that man 
will improve and not damage them and thereby pass on to posterity a better 
American outdoors to enjoy and use. The Committee’s testimony on this impor- 
tant topic of grazing fees and the grazing structures is offered with this twin 
purpose in mind. 

The Witnesses.—Dr. Spencer Smith is the executive officer of the Citizens Com- 
mittee. He has appeared often before this and other committees of the Congress. 
His background on a midwestern farm has given him a practical acquaintance 
with the problems which this committee is examining, and his training in eco- 
nomics and resources culminating in the Ph.D. degree at the University of Iowa 
attest a coverage of the economic problems and policies involved. Unfortunately, 
temporary illness prevents Dr. Smith’s appearance today. 

Dr. Dewey Anderson is a founding member of the Citizens Committee and a 
member of its Board and Executive Committee. He is known to members of this 
legislative committee as the former executive officer of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee (TNEC) under the able chairmanship of Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney and later served in the same capacity in the Senate Small Business 
Committee under the chairmanship of Senator James EH. Murray and vice chair- 
manship of Senator Kenneth Wherry. Until his recent retirement he was the 
executive director of the Public Affairs Institute which has worked closely with 
the Congress over many years. He has been the owner-operator of a Western 
cattle ranch for over fifteen years and in that capacity has had intimate rela- 
tionships with both the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management, for 
his cattle graze on the lands managed by these agencies. Dr. Anderson presents 
this testimony in behalf of the Citizens Committee. 

The Conservationists’ Position.—In summary, supported by evidence and ex- 
amples offered in the body of this statement, the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources holds: 

1. The newly imposed fees for grazing on the public lands are eminently fair, 
an approximation of the fair market price for such forage. 

2. A joint operation and alignment of the two main agencies of the govern- 
ment concerned with grazing, namely, the National Forests and the Bureau of 
Land Management, one in the Department of Agriculture, the other in the De- 
partment of Interior, is a sound approach. It will result in uniformity of fees 
and can be expected to result in uniformity and improvement of practices in the 
management and use of the public lands of the nation. A highly commendatory 
move, long overdue. 

3. Refusal on the part of the government agencies to yield to the pressures 
Seeking to fix as a component of the fee schedule and as a “‘claim” of the rancher 
the grazing allotment permit capitalization is commended. Conservationists are 
concerned with the improvement of our natural resources, their conservation, 
their evolving and changing uses, and their continued ownership in and manage- 
ment by the U.S. Government as custodians of the property of all the people. 

4. We see no reason for delay in imposing the new basis for fees, as adequate 
time and intensive study have already been devoted to this matter. All who wished 
to be heard have expressed themselves. The new policies and fees are the result 
of prolonged, careful, impartial and scientific analysis and study by the agencies 
charged with responsibility for the management of our public lands used for 
grazing livestock, and for other uses. 

5. We believe the new policies, the reiteration of old established ownership of 
the grazing lands by the government, the fee schedule and its imposition grad- 
ually over the next ten years are all in line with the best conservation interests 
of the nation. We support them. 

The Problem Stated.—Ever since the U.S. Forest Service has had a forest land 
grazing program begun in 1905 and the Bureau of Land Management established 
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its grazing program in 1934, grazing rules, regulations and fees have been in con- 
troversy. For some grazers want “ownership rights” to the lands they graze and 
fees as low as possible. On both the government has held different views. 

There are two major aspects of the problems: 

1. A first joint attempt to change long-standing methods of determining grazing 
fees on National Forests by the Department of Agriculture and Federal Lands 
under the administrative control of the Bureau of Land Management. The “‘first”’ 
has two aspects, namely, the first time that the two federal grazing lands agencies 
will apply grazing fees on the same basis, and, a new formulation of levying fees 
over the next ten years to bring them more in line with grazing costs when rental 
pasturage is obtained from private owners. And, 

2. As stated in the Federal Register for January 13, 1969, the new policy: 

“* * * precludes a monetary consideration in the fee structure for any permit 
value that may be capitalized into the permit holders’ private ranching 
operations.”’ 

This could have an effect on the taxing system and reporting used by ranchers. 
But it could be particularly important in offering ranches for sale, and in any 
event makes clear to all concerned that the federal government does not admit 
to a legal and inalienable right of the holder of a permit to graze on public lands 
year-in-and-year-out at any particular level of use because the permittee had in- 
cluded his permit as a tangible element in his ranch ownership and/or operation. 

Some Pertinent History.—tThe first settlers of these lands in the West came 
to a fenceless public domain. They grazed the grasslands by reason of the “mus- 
cle’ they could show or the agreements they could make with each other. Home- 
steads followed, where possible so chosen as to combine the wintering capacity of 
the homeplace with the free grazing of nearby or adjacent public lands. Much 
ingenuity and practical horse sense were used by these homesteaders in doing 
so. For example, my ranch, carved out of the public domain, consists of the home- 
place which has substantial capacity to grow hay for winter use. There is a pri- 
vate holding within the national forest of a 160 acres in the bottom of a meadow 
surrounded by some 1400 acres of Forest land, and there is yet another 160 acres 
within the Forest which is heavily timbered. Largely, a self-contained “spread”. 
Combined, the carrying capacity of the ranch is much above the year-round 
capacity of the homeplace. So far as was possible by the combination of public- 
private ownership and use, the early owners would insure against being dis- 
possessed from grazing lands by government fiat. This has been the historic pat- 
tern of western range-ranch development. 

Probably two-thirds to three-fourths of the cattle ranches of the West are still 
in the hands of family decendants of the original homesteaders. But the process 
of new owners having little or no connection with the past which has established 
the pattern of operations just described is increasing as city dwellers and corpo- 
rate groups find the tax. income and profit structures advantageous to their own- 
ership and operation, often as absentee owners-operators of ranch holdings. 

In either the continuance of successive generations of owner-operators, or in 
the attractiveness of such ranches to this newer type of absentee-operators- 
owners, the ranch is regarded as an “entity”, in which its grazing privileges and 
permits are an integral part. 

Whether by the strict methods of modern accounting any considerable number 
of western stock ranches are “profitable” is a moot and as yet unestablished 
fact. For to those who have inherited such ranches capital costs, equipment ac- 
cumulation, stock, fences, layouts and a host of incidental but essential opera- 
tional factors have not been “capitalized”. But they have been taken for granted 
in the conduct of these ranches, and the grazing rights such ranches have enjoyed 
have entered into their operations in a substantial but uncapitalized way, too. 
They regard the grazing lands as theirs, attached to their ranches. Hence, at- 
tempts to increase grazing fees have been regarded by these pioneers as a further 
burden. They have enjoyed the subsidy granted by a benevolent Government over 
the years as a “right” and they naturally look upon any new grazing costs for 
the use of the land they have come to regard as their own as a rank imposition. 

Subsidy has been a “way of life” for many, if not for most of the businesses 
which have become characteristic of the American economy. We often forget that 
it is a government, local, state or national, which provides at public expense many 
of the necessary elements in conducting private business. So it is with the public 
range used by private ranchers on which to graze their livestock. When that 
range was free, it was included by the owning rancher in his way of operation 
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and made a distinct but not detailed or separate contribution to his ability to sell 
his product. When some charge was made by the Government for the use of same 
range, that charge became a cost which became a factor in the price of the live- 
stock sold. As a cost when the Federal income tax was levied it was an item in 
production entering his income tax account. Depending on where he was in terms 
of taxable income, that cost was a more or less attractive feature to him. But 
as a “charged-off”’ item, it affected the government’s income. It is such a “cost” 
as this that helps absentee-owners determine to purchase livestock ranches. 

I doubt seriously whether many Western cow-calf outfits, and even more of 
the sheep spreads, could maintain themselves for long without some _ sub- 
stantial grazing use of the public domain and national forest. In a hundred mile 
stretch along the Eastern side of the northern Sierras, where my ranch is a mid- 
point, all commercially operated stock ranches are dependent on such connections. 
There you can see in miniature what is happening to stock raising as the variety 
of encroachments take over from the free grazing days of two generations ago. 
And as stiffer management practices are imposed by the government, to a greater 
or lesser degree the picture presented there is typical of what is taking place 
throughout the West. Among the characteristics of change are these: 

1. Sound range management taking into account the several features of the 
terrain, must consider forage and its users not only for a single Season but for 
the indefinite future. Thus, carrying capacity is no longer a “guess” but a de- 
finable number, given certain tolerable limits. It is subject to change. But the de- 
termination which allows inadequately for the views of the permittee must in 
the end be made and enforced by the defender of the public interest, in this case 
either the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest Service. 

2. Recreational uses of the area take on increasing significance, and sometimes 
are in direct, or indirect, conflict with the desires and uses of the grazing permit- 
tees. In which case a range plan is essential which seeks to accommodate such 
diverse concerns. Such situations are growing. Once again, the arbiter of these 
diverse concerns and the administrator of the range plan must be the government 
agencies charged with the responsibilities of managing the range in the pub- 
lie interest. Here is one area where the conflict of interest is increasing. Here 
stands out starkly on occasion the fact that recreational interests have been 
ignored altogether too long so that attention to them now on the part of the 
federal agencies arouses a natural concern, if not the antagonism, on the part of 
the grazing permittees. 

8. Increased capacity of the range and its consequent better utilization offer 
very real prospects for easing the pressures between the grazers and the rec- 
reational interests. If adequately done over a period of years range improvement 
programs could possibly halt the trend towards reduction in numbers of live- 
stock using the permitted range. In rare instances, that trend might be altered 
and some increases allowed. But I know of no range which is blessed with an in- 
tensive development program so well financed as to be in this class. 

Instead, the budgets provided for such purposes to both the federal agencies 
here under review are so far below the requests of those responsible for range 
improvement that in the over-all it is doubtful if range betterment has progressed 
to the point where any national net increase in carrying capacity has resulted 
in increased permittee allocations. On the contrary, I do know of instances where 
the range capacity has been reduced, the season shortened, and in some in- 
stances permits have been taken away from or forfeited by long-time users. 

4. Other public uses such as development of dams, and other private users 
under the multiple-use principle which the agencies follow, such as mining 
generation of electricity, lumbering, road building and summer sites, encroach 
upon the range so that as these uses grow, the range available for grazing de- 
clines or is altered. This trend is noticeable, can be expected to increase and is 
so regarded by stockmen of my acquaintance. To the end that already a number 
of the oldtimers are being forced to alter their plans of operation even to the ex- 
clusion of the use of the public range in some instances. 

The Effect of the Fee Plan and Increases on Livestock Operations.—This new 
grazing fee plan and the raise in fees does not come with any surprise to the 
livestock operators involved, despite what some have said about its abruptness 
and arbitrary character. Both have been “in the wind” for some time now. 

One somewhat unexpected surprise has been to see the two agencies, Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Land Management 
in the Department of Interior, acting in concert for once. For in the field, even 
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under the best of rangers, their operations have had the outward signs of coopera- 
tion and understanding, but they have gone their separate ways so far as we 
ranchers have been able to discern. The effort to bring the policies and ad- 
ministrative practices of these two agencies into alignment is a considerable ad- 
vance in range management. Its benefits should be felt more and more over the 
years ahead. But as BLM raises its standards rapidly, some hardship among 
ranchers is likely to occur. 

Specifically, action to estabish a “fair market value” of grazing fees is grounded 
in the published announcement of the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture of 
November 14, 1968, in which the two departments followed the instructions 
contained in the Bureau of the Budget’s Circular No. A-25 dated September 23, 
1959. The livestock industry and many grazing permitees were well aware so 
long ago as the 1959 date that some proposal was forthcoming sometime. A two- 
year field and headquarters study has been underway for at least two years prior 
to the announcement of the two Department Secretaries. 

How intensive the studies were can be gleaned from the report of these 
Secretaries : 

“About 47,000 grazing permits are issued to farmers and ranchers by the two 
agencies.” “The intensive SRS (Statistical Reporting Service of the Department 
of Agriculture) survey produced data needed to estimate the grazing values on 98 
National Forests, 19 National Grasslands, and 48 BLM Districts in 17 Western 
States. Some 10,000 individual ranchers were interviewed in the survey and 
more than 14,006 questionnaires were collected. Information was obtained from 
ranchers on 13 non-fee costs of using public and private lands and lease rates on 
private grazing lands for both cattle and sheep.” (Washington, Noy. 14, 1968 
release) 

I have not had access to the original data, hence as a research economist I 
cannot conclude all that might or should be said concerning the adequacy or re- 
liability of the data as these were used to arrive at the figure of “$1.23 per ani- 
mal unit month, adjusted by the annual forage value index * * * used to cal- 
culate grazing fees for livestock using the Nationai Forests and the pubic lands. 
The new base, which is considered the current fair market value, would be 
reached in increments over a 10-year period, starting in 1969.” (Ibid., page 2) 

I can, however, testify to whether this new base rate is a “fair market 
value” of grazing rentals in my substantial area of cattleland. For the most part, 
private grazing lands are not readily available. Because the commonly accepted 
view of livestock men is the idle land won’t produce as much profit in any other 
use to which it may be put as in raising a weaner calf on it. But there are 
always some private pastures for rent. What such pasture brings is what the 
owner believes the ‘“‘traffic will bear’. Fair market price or not, I paid $5 per cow 
month to pasture a group of heifers within hauling distance of my ranch last 
summer. The ‘going rate” in the area was $3.50 per month, but there was no good 
pasture available for forty miles around. A few seasons back I had a sizeable 
group of steer calves to carry over until Spring. I negotiated with a Texas wheat 
rancher, and his price for grazing on planted wheatland was $3.50 a head, with 
my taking all risks and paying costs of transport. 

Strictly in practical terms, even if the entire ten-year growth rate to $1.23 per 
cow unit month were charged this season, it would be much below the costs of 
private pasture in the area with which I am familiar. 

I am aware of the elaborate methods used by the several experts in developing 
“models” to be used in arriving at a “fair market value” of the grazing of live- 
stock. ‘Some ascribe weightings to each item about which even the experts dis- 
agree, some want more items included, some believe less are needed. But “hair 
splitting’ will not tell you and me what should be the rate charged. For the im- 
portant fact is that whatever figure is arrived at and agreed upon by the 
parties at interest, none so far as I know deny the fact that government grazing 
is “cheap’’. I am not convinced that the fee schedule being proposed will drive any 
present livestock operators out of business for it is not the crucial item in the 
cost structure of operations. 

Ever since I bought my ranch over fifteen years ago, I have bombarded the 
Forest ‘Service with my urgent request to give me more grazing allotment. And in 
that class are the comparatively smaller ranchers I know. It is not the price 
charged for grazing on national lands but the limitation of cow units from which 
all of the smaller independent ranch operators suffer, and which helps make 
the difference in survival and profit-making between the small ranchers and 
the big and corporate outfits. . 
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Let’s face it, small livestock ranchers are marginal, not because of the rela- 
tively minor cost in their total operations budget of the grazing fees charged them 
by the government agencies, but because of their small sized operations in an 
economy which penalizes them for their small size and independence in so many 
ways. The answer to their dilemma is not to keep the grazing fee down below its 
fair market value. It is in providing the competent among them access to more 
grazing subsidized by the government. It lies in taking a good look at the heavily 
subsidized grain produced farmers and finding some way for these small Western 
ranchers getting feed grains at some approximation of cost so they can feed out 
their calves on their smaller holdings where their care will make the difference 
between profit and loss. It lies in ascertaining how to reduce the tremendous 
markup of twenty to forty percent or more over the cost of manufacture of the 
labor-saving machinery the small livestock operator needs to make his way with 
his family manpower in an economy where only the big operator can afford 
high-priced hired help. It means really providing him access to crop and livestock 
loans in the amounts he needs and at the rate of interest he can afford to pay. 
It means giving him first access to any grazing rights that become available in- 
stead of allowing them to go to the already large operators in his grazing district. 
It means assisting him through loans of equipment and labor to improve his 
share of the grazing areas and his homeplace property. 

If the Congress and the Administration really intend to help cattle ranchers 
stay in business profitably, they will center their attention on the needs of the 
agencies which administer these millions of acres of public lands. By providing 
the funds which will allow their programs of range maintenance and develop- 
ment to go forward at an accelerated rate. They will not allow a Bureau of the 
Budget, no matter which Administration is in the White House, to dictate the 
level of expenditures and the policies under which budget requests can be made 
tailored not to the needs of the grazing lands for restoration and development 
but to some preconception of the dollar allowances or ceilings these agencies can 
offer through their department heads to the Bureau of the Budget as their 
requests for financial support. 

We in the conservation movement long have labored before the Congress and 
in the Administration to raise the sights of both the legislative and administra- 
tive branches of the government to center on the target of what is needed to meet 
the ecological and physical needs of the grazing, park, forest, wet and dry lands 
of the nation. So that we do not continue to slip back year-by-year in our en- 
deavors to insure adequate natural surroundings in which our generation and 
those to come may breathe clean air, drink pure water and enjoy the bounties 
of productive lands. We are growing somewhat tired of being frustrated time 
and again by the Bureau of the Budget’s disregard of the actual needs and the 
requests for support which come from the agencies directly responsible. 

No one has estimated with any degree of closeness what should be budgeted 
to make the grazing lands of this nation as productive in their yield of forage as 
they can be. I have a small but concrete example to offer. On my summer range 
160 acres of meadow land is owned by me, some 1400 acres within the fence 
boundary is owned by the National Forest. Presently, a de-brushing operation 
which could add ten percent more carrying capacity within two years will cost 
$1,100. But the item for such operations has been cut back by an economy-moti- 
vated Budget Bureau, and so the needed brush removal program is “deferred”, 
as it has been in successive years to the point where both the District Ranger 
and T the ranch owner are nearly discouraged. 

I know of other grazing area needs which could increase the carrying 
capacity and insure the future use of our public lands by easily a fourth or 
more, yet because Budget Bureau mindedness prevails they are not even sug- 
gested by the agencies directly concerned. I also know, as a person experienced in 
resource economics, that such activities would even meet the test, artificial 
though it really is, that we capitalize such improvements at the rate of a “going 
6% a year’. 

When considering the grazing fee aspect of the new policy respecting grazing 
under the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management we cannot fail to take 
account of the American consumer’s interest in obtaining plentiful supplies of 
highly nutritious beef at prices within the range of their incomes. Beef used to 
be a luxury item in the average American diet, but as consumers incomes and 
tastes rose beef has now become a staple. Yet there are althogether too many 
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Americans who cannot afford beef. While the range grazers are hard put to it 
to make a profit. 

Range users are calf producers. Some are sufficiently integrated to feed out 
their calves, but most of them sell their calves off their mothers at weaning time. 
They go from there to the commercial feedlots and the farmer feeders in the 
grain areas. The margin each of these handlers take is small, especially relative 
to the final retail price the consumer pays for his beef cuts. I do not attempt to 
say who gets the lion’s share in the process. But I know from the record and from 
personal experience that it is not the calf producer on the Western rangelands. 
He needs any “lifts” he can get to make out, and one of his big lifts to date has 
been his range subsidy through the use of public grazing lands. There the prob- 
lem is not so much the grazing fee itself, as the allocation of numbers and the 
adequacy of the grazing period and the quality-quantity of the forage produced. 

There is one aspect of the use of our grazing lands which must be noted in any 
discussion of this nature. And that is the role played by the permittee in the 
conservation, development and use of his permitted grazing lands. I know of a 
few instances, and only a few, where permittees do little or nothing to improve 
the ranges where they graze their cattle. I know of many, in fact the majority, 
of permittees who are mindful of their trusteeship and who spend time and money 
improving their permitted range. In some cases considerably beyond the contract 
arrangements they have with the agency in charge of the land. 

The day is fast passing when the charge can be made that the permittee is out 
for a quick profit regardless of the effect on the grazing land. But I am also 
aware of the fact that it is the nature of the permit, the enforcement of its pro- 
visions, and the imperative needs each permittee has for his allotment that com- 
bine to make him carry out his side of the agreement fully even when other 
interests impinge upon his time and resources. For most permittees their permit 
is a part, an intrinsic part, of their ranch property and operations. Which leads 
naturally into a brief consideration of the part of the new policies which is caus- 
ing more concern among ranchers than the raise in the grazing fees. I refer to 
the declaration that the fee system to be employed does not provide a “‘monetary 
consideration in the fee structure for any permit value that may be capitalized 
into the permit holders’ private ranching operations” (Federal Register, January 
13, 1969). 

The Effect of the Capitalized Market Value of the Grazing Permit.—There 
have been attempts in the past to make it a declared governmental policy that 
any ranch holding a permit to graze held that permit in perpetuity as a right 
akin to ownership. That while the permit did not rest on a transfer of title to the 
land in question and while the permittee did not pay taxes on that land, to all 
other intents and purposes he was the ‘‘owner” of the grazing land for which he 
held a permit. It would appear that there is still some doubt among some ranch- 
ers about the ownership of permitted range land. So that the Government in this 
declaration of policy respecting grazing and grazing fees deemed it necessary to 
reaffirm its continued stand that such grazing lands are part of the undivided 
public domain. That any use thereof by livestock operators was subject to, und 
rested by their very nature on, an annual permit, which required renewal of a 
contractural relationship between the government agency and the individual 
permittee. The terms of any such permit might remain the same as that of the 
year or years previously issued, but then, again, they could be changed and 
agreed to by the parties at interest. The permit could be revoked for cause, for 
disuse, or modified for other more important purposes. The grazing season could 
be shortened, or lengthened, as the administering agency might determine. In 
both a legal sense and in the operational features agreed to between the parties, 
there is no semblance of a doubt that each understood the permit to be just that, 
an annual agreement to use the rangeland according to the terms of the annual 
permit. 

The long-established terms of such permits require that the permittee be the 
legal owner and operator of a ranch having sufficient private land and water 
resources to sustain the livestock during the period when they will not he graz- 
ing on the permitted acreage. There are usually provisions, also of many years 
standing, that the legal owner and permit holder of said ranch may refrain from 
using the rangeland for a given period of time, but yet has the right to reenter 
on the use thereof when a new permit is issued. Permits are not transferable, 
except by and with the consent of the government agency concerned. There is also 
a combination of permits, each on its own separate contract paper, where a 
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permittee having private lands within the allotted area of grazing lands may be 
permitted to graze additional livestock on the public domain surrounding or 
adjacent to his private land. In which case he agrees to certain terms of control 
over his lands by the agency having jurisdiction. 

Why, then, is this matter of the nature of the permit brought up in connection 
with the fee raise program at this time? Because alongside of the known nature 
of the permit has grown up in practice in the West a system among ranch own- 
ers, bankers and those with whom they do business, and in the selling or buying 
of ranches, which has included the grazing permit allotment of animal unit 
months as worth some figure of value. When stated in dollar terms this figure 
varies widely with owners and their business connections. For example, I know 
a ranch nearly adjacent to my own whose owner is prepared to sell some 1,600 
acres of needed land on a mountain meadow surrounded by National Ferest 
land for which he has a combination (public and private) permit of some 400 
head of brood cows for a three months summer season. He has been asking $400,- 
000 for the 1,600 acres because to a ranch operator it would customarily (tho not 
necessarily) carry the rights to the public forest grazing allotment. The sale- 
able price for the 1,600 acres alone would not be above $50 an acre, or $80,000. 

The range permit has unusual significance in the West because it often spells 
the difference between a viable ranch operation and one which is not. The range 
permit has become an historic instrument as well as an integral part of the 
ranch itself. It is therefore not to be treated lightly or cavalierly by any party 
thereto. But it cannot be considered as a legal claim against the agency issuing 
it, and ranch operators are fully aware of that. There is no such caprice about 
it as mentioned in the practical book of financier Harold Oppenheimer’s Cowboy 
EHeconomics which says: 

“No matter what the history has been or what you are told by brokers or ‘old 
ranchers’, never forget that all it takes is for the President of the United States 
to get up on the wrong side of the bed one morning and sign a document that 
will take away your leases without compensation”. (Cowboy Economics, Rural 
Land and Investment, 1966, p 110). 

But the “squeeze is on’, in the view of some observers who witness the various 
“claims” of different users on the public domain. I cite this illustration—Across 
the valley from my ranch is a picturesque mountainous region where some strik- 
ing scenes are to be found and where a band of handsome wild horses led by the 
proverbial silver maned stallion are to be seen from time to time. The region 
has some good watering spots and some valuable forage. It is under BLM man- 
agement. It is excellent deer hunting country and has the potential of becoming 
good wild turkey and chucker hunting. It also yields a goodly number of dove 
and mountain quail limits each season. There are favored spots for picnicking and 
camping in its canyons. 

The BLM has determined it to have considerable recreational potential, which 
now becomes a contender with its primary use as grazing land. So, after survey- 
ing the present carrying capacity and usage, and finding it overgrazed by today’s 
standards, the BLM has decided to cut back considerably its allotment, and has 
so informed its permittee. But this range is absolutely vital to the operation of 
the ranch. It enters into its sales value and the widowed owner has the ranch 
on the market. Without the BLM allotment, its sales potential is limited, its pro- 
duction prospects anything but right. 

There would appear to be room for the treatment of such cases under the 
heading of “hardship”. But there is no question whatsoever that legally and in 
terms of the development of the rangeland according to a sound program of 
multiple use, the agency must be able to change the terms of its permit. It cannot 
be put in the position that because this land and its permit have been combined 
in the historic development of the ranch and enter into its workability and sales 
value the agency cannot alter its contract terms. 

To include the ‘annual capitalized market value of the grazing permit” as 
advocated by the National Cattleman’s Association in its brief submitted on 
November 9, 1967, is contrary to the long-established public policies respecting 
our public domain. It is fixing a claim of certain private interests for their indi- 
vidual and profitable enrichment. Such an approach is about as close to a direct 
claim of ownership as one could get without a grant of legal title to the land. 
This is not what my reading of my permits, nor the history of the grazing laws 
show was ever intended. 
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What I do suggest can be considered is some clarification of the permits issued 
by the controlling agencies. I also believe it would be advantageous, as the new 
policies are put into operation, for each agency, the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management, to establish at the regional level at least a com- 
mission or tribunal to consider disputes and hardship cases, representation in 
which should be of qualified persons not directly connected with the principals 
in cases being reviewed. 


Changes Underway and Ahead.—The revised grazing fee schedule comes at a 


time in the use of our natural resources when contending claims and claimants 
are pressing for a share in such use of the public lands. It is unfair to these to 
allow livestock grazers a major subsidy in a fee schedule far below the fair 
market value of the pasturage if a similar subsidy is not allowed these other 
claimants. Timber sales, for example, are made to the highest bidder. 

A federal government searching every where for possible income has in the 
total subsidy of livestock grazing a considerable additional revenue source for 
the U.S. Treasury, to which the Government has a fair and just claim. Increas- 
ingly the other aspects of our natural resource program are being forced to gener- 
ate out of users fees more of their costs of operations, and the grazing lands 
should not be given favored treatment. 

The new fee schedule and range policies come at a time when the agencies 
administering these lands are beginning to launch a much more adequate range 
supervision and improvement program. Permits may be expected to undergo 
revision, even to including changes in carrying capacities of particular ranges, 
as such stepped-up range management policies and practices develop. Hence, it 
is imperative that the permit remain as it has always been, a priority claim for 
first consideration by the agency of the holder of a permit, but not some legal or 
implied ownership which the permittee may be allowed to include in the capital- 
ization of his ranch with the approval of the government and the government 
must include in its several items which make up the basis for the levying of a 
grazing fee. 

There is no reason for any further delay in applying the new fee schedule. 
It has been under active consideration for years. No new evidence is likely to be 
forthcoming from any studies now underway. All parties at interest have had 
ample time and full opportunity to be heard, and their viewpoints have been duly 
considered. The fee schedule and plan of operation allow ten years of adjustment, 
during which revisions may be expected, a system of gradual change which works 
least hardship on individual permittees. 

The main problems of grazers on the public lands are not found in any such fee 
increases as announced. They were elsewhere, in such matters as obtaining more 
rather than less range allotments, in insuring the American consumers more 
rather than less beef foods, in producing beef profitably but at prices which con- 
sumers can afford. 

A more satisfactory fee schedule will produce more income for the government, 
but grazers now suffering limitations of use of the range, and more such limita- 
tions in prospect, should be reaching this Committee and the Congress with urgent 
requests that the additional income their grazing permits produce be devoted in 
the first instance to the range improvement which offers the best hope of stability 
and growth in the range cattle business. If sound tax policy stands against spe- 
cial earmarked uses of federal income, then the claim should be pressed for en- 
larged budgets of the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management for range 
improvement work. For that way lies hope. 

There are some additional items germane to the two issues before this com- 
mittee, (1) raising the grazing fees on the public domain and forests of the 
nation, and (2), whether permittees should be allowed to make further claims 
on these lands through capitalizing their permits, thus making them more than 
temporary leases and closer to “owned” parts of their ranch holdings. The addi- 
tional points to be made cover the experiences with Bureau of Land Management 
lands and their use for grazing purposes. 

The history of the efforts to regularize the use of the public lands prior to the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 reveal that some sought to fix the preference right, 
if not the actual ownership, of particular grazing areas. That was settled, at 
least in law, and over a period of time since then by administrative action in 
practice. So that the principle became fixed that a permittee had a preference to 
a grazing area on a showing covering historic use of the grazing area related 
directly to a base property in his ownership which was operated in conjunction 
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with the grazing use seasonally. Ownership by the Government of the grazing 
area Was respected by the permittee and signed for as such periodically under 
terms laid down by the BLM permit. It remains so to this day. No one is in doubt 
about who owns the grazing lands. 

But this situation does not prevent the practice of the ranch owner putting 
some figure of monetary and cattle numbers value on the grazing permit for his 
own purposes. And it is understood by him, and by any new owner who takes the 
trouble to find out, that ownership is fixed in the federal government but the use 
value is in the rancher’s permit for grazing purposes. Each has its own par- 
ticular kind of value. Surely, permits are “sold” by ranchers in the sale of their 
ranches. And BLM is aware of that. So that, providing the terms of the Taylor 
Act and BLM are complied with, and the new owners are willing to abide by the 
requirements of their permits, use of the grazing land is transferred with the 
transfer of the ranch holding to the new owner. Then, in his operation of the 
ranch, a figure of cost of grazing is made in his costs of operation. In the back 
of his head, if he does not put a figure on his books directly, is also a figure 
covering the “value” of the grazing permit. 

The situation works out satisfactorily for both parties concerned. It is only 
when an attempt is made to capitalize the value of the grazing permit as a major 
element in figuring the grazing fee charged as compared with the cost of private 
pasture that any difficulty arises. 

When this is done the proposed fee schedule of the government agencies may 
appear high as compared with so-called pasture fees charged privately. To some 
marginal and small producers this could make a difference in their ability to 
stay in business. I have yet to see any figures which would convince me that this 
is true. On the contrary, in terms of total costs of operations, the current charge 
of 83 cents per AUM on BLM land enters into the cost of operation to be met 
annually by a cattle rancher as an estimated 3 per cent thereof. No rancher is 
going out of business this year due to this set up from 29 cents to 33 cents, and 
none will go out of business ten years from now because the AUM will have 
reached a closer approximation to the market value of pastureage of $1.28 cents. 

The real truth of the situation is that cattlemen have been the victims of a 
cost-price squeeze for many years now. In which the costs of all the things they 
must buy to operate a ranch, the price of their hired labor, transportation and 
marketing are all going up higher year by year, while the price at which they 
must sell their calves has varied from year to year but has not risen in any 
approximation to the increased costs ranchers must pay for their purchases. 

If this committee’s concern for the plight of the livestock grower is to be met 
satisfactorily, the problem is not the new grazing fee schedule being introduced 
belatedly by two much-harassed and under-budgeted government agencies. It is 
the failure to face up to the need of the nation for more red meat at reasonable 
consumers prices. The prospect for more red meat production depends consid- 
erably on the increase in the number of head grazed on better forage on the 
public lands of the nation. Take the BLM situation today, where there is an 
estimated need for at least 12,000 joint management plans to be installed with 
increased and better forage the goal, as against the present 1,200 plans in force, 
and the allocation in the current budget for only 200 more such plans to improve 
the range. There are a number of examples to show that such plans and opera- 
tions have increased the carrying capacity of the range lands from 100 to 200 
per cent. 

It is the conservative estimate of the practical men operating BLM that a 
step-up program of range improvement and management along modern lines 
would easily triple production within a matter of a few years. Therein lies the 
real prospect of increasing the number of beef calves made available for fitting 
into useable beef products to feed a growing number of consumers to provide a 
more acceptable standard of living. 

Improve the range, increase three-fold or more its carrying capacity, and 
several benefits accrue therefrom: 1) all cattlemen, small marginal, medium 
sized and large, are made more productive and their ability to meet the increased 
costs of operation are enhanced, their profit margins more assured; 2) feeders 
and finishers are assured substantially increased supplies of calves at reasonable 
prices; 3) meat purveyors are given more product to put on the market; 4) con- 
sumers are the beneficiaries of more red meat supplies and prices to them should 
come down some or the amount consumed should rise. But the chief beneficiary 
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of all is the general public, the nation. For one of its major resources, the lands 
and forests upon which so much of our well-rounded life depends, is being re- 
stored, made more productive. All the ways in which the vast public lands con- 
tribute to healthful and enjoyable living of our teeming city populations through 
more and better water supplies, flood control, clean air and recreation are 
enhanced. 

Provide those means of improving and managing the public lands which 
modern science and practical administration make possible, and the income of 
these improved ranges will allow the increases in budgets needed out of the 
revenues earned from the uses to which these lands are put. We cannot continue 
to starve and under-capitalize these land agencies without paying the price in 
reduced range capacity, less revenues produced and marginal livestock men leay- 
ing their ranches in discouragement. Take the BLM, which currently has a budget 
allowing one professional employee per a million acres of land under BLM man- 
agement. While the very conservative estimates of need is for at least five such 
persons at work on such a stretch of land. . 

Is the alternative some offer, that of selling these lands to private owners and 
having the government retired from the business of its management an adequate 
answer? The BLM has an active program of making such sales. Its record offers 
no basis for optimism that these lands in their present condition will bring a price 
which livestock owners can and will pay as over against the offers of land 
hungry people and speculators who have no ranch bases and no intentions of using 
the land for grazing purposes. Such an approach is self-defeating so far as live- 
stock growers are concerned. Nor can the conservation need of the nation be met 
that way either. For these private, largely absentee, owners are not obliged to do 
anything, with their land purchases, and some of the most neglected areas of 
which we know are just such parcels of former public lands now in private 
ownerships. 

There is another aspect of the problem under review about which a word or 
two seems necessary. I refer to the fact that the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of consolidation, merger, and conglomerate ownership-operations we find 
so increasingly characteristic of our industrial, merchantile and banking econ- 
omy has reached into the livestock industry. With the effect that the number of 
individuals having permits to graze the public lands is declining. The permits are 
being issued to larger operators as consolidations occur and conglomerates look 
with increasing favor at the tax-offset and other advantage of cattle ranches, 
including the advantages of large-scale management. 

Land is scarce and becoming scarcer. Its appreciation over a span of years 
is evidenced. In my region, appreciation on ranches sold has averaged slightly less 
than 9% a year for the past ten or more years as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture. This has not escaped the notice of investors. 

There is no program of which I am aware, either in the Forest Service or the 
Bureau of Land Management, to insure the continuance of smaller individual 
ranchers in business through the allocation to them of any permits which reach 
the agencies for reallocation. Invariably, in the area of which I have first-hand 
knowledge, the permits allowed to lapse or which are “sold” through the trans- 
fer of cattle and other devices allowable under lease-permit provisions, seem 
to go to already larger outfits. How much all this has done to bring about large- 
scale operations already is evidenced by a figure in the BLM report. 

“Fifty-two percent of all BLM forage (number of AUMs) is allotted to only 
five percent of the permittees.” * * * While operators having less than 500 
AUMs are two-thirds of all permittees, they have only 7.3% of all AUMs. 

There is another element worth including in the situation, namely, that all 
indications point to this as a propitious time in the cattle cycle to institute the 
new fee schedule. There won’t be much increase, say the experts, in feed-beef 
output this year over last. And “feeders are going to be harder to come by”, for 
the large heifer stock slaughtered and she-stock decline have brought us to a 
point in the cycle where the rebuilding of herds will take some years. During 
which prices for beef calves, the product of range grazing, should hold or go 
higher (reported in Smith Sasay exclusive Cattle Letter of January 1, 1969). 


Mr. Bartne. Next is David Fulton, president, Tri-Count ttle- 
men’s Association, Mackay, Idaho. a : nty Cattle 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID FULTON, PRESIDENT, TRI-COUNTY 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, MACKAY, IDAHO 


Mr. Fuuron. Gentlemen of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

I will do this in 4 minutes instead of 6. | 

May I say this is a report compiled by Roland Bevan, at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University of Idaho College of Agri- 
culture. He is a statistics professor. With your permission, I hope you 
will accept this as a preamble to the actual report itself and have it 
included in the record. 

As the nameplate shows, I am David Fulton from Mackay, Idaho, 
livestock operator and tax accountant. Page 1 I am going to omit. All 
it is is a history of Dr. Bevan’s report as it applies to this report. 

Page 2 is more of the same. 

Page 3 is a final analysis of Dr. Bevan’s report. This report covered 
the years 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963. He made a preliminary report for 
each year and this is the analysis of the complete report. He put it out 
in 1965 and I have had an opportunity to work with him on most of 
the report. 

I have tried to bring this thing down to a grassroots view of what a 
cattle association is and how it affects the individual rancher. 

The Tri-County Cattlemen’s Association, on page 4, is pretty much 
self-explanatory. There are 17 associations, I believe, in that and I 
think they run around 24,000 head of cattle. Twenty thousand of them 
are usually on the range, the other 4,000 are normally nonuse, or for 
some reason, they are not there, but roughly, the figure of 20,000 head 
of cattle on the range, in the area of the size of the nine smallest States. 

Custer County itself, of which the balance sheet, and this is some- 
thing one of the committee members tried to find out in testimony 
sometime earlier, how this would affect the county tax base. 

Table 3, page 6, is the analysis sheet of Custer County as it appeared 
in the newspaper, their operating report. I shall not go through the 
list with you. 

I will drop down to the bottom of the page, where it shows the total 
real value of property in Custer County is 69 percent of the total value 
of the county, which means that this group of some 200 and possibly 
50 farmers and ranchers create 69 percent of the tax base of this county, 
which is larger than Rhode Island, Connecticut, and about the same 
size as Delaware. 

In addition, total value of all livestock is 53 percent. This is personal 
property, now. Total value of all other personal property is only 32 
percent. Utility make up the balance of 15 percent..Total value of 


| other property includes one sawmill and one mine that is operating. 
| That isa very small part. 


The case study of the five ranches is from my personal accounting 


| records. I took five ranches that fall within this category of from 150 


to 250 cattle and by proportion, established a reasonable proportion- 


| ate fee out of a 200-head base, because you have to have some place to 


start with and 200 head is possibly larger than average, but certainly 
something you can pin down. ‘ 

Page 8, I will refer you first to table 4, right at the top, which takes 
you from 1961 at the bottom to 1969 on the top. It shows you the 
actual average taxes on these five ranches and how they increased. 


29-442 O—69—_27 
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The second column of figures is the actual grazing permits and how 

that fee is increased. This is the sum of both the Forest and the Taylor 
-Grazing Act. The rancher does not care who gets the money. It is the 

cost of his. 

The third table is what is costs to operate on my particular associ- 
ation by the head. In 1961, the fee was $1 a head. For 200 head, it was 
$200. It has exactly doubled in the 9 years, this table shows. In fact, it 
has been double for the last 3 years of that. 

I will just point out the highlights—taxes have increaséd 30 percent 
overall, grazing has increased 16 percent, the average price of cattle 
has gone from 26 to 82. This is from 1965 to 1968. It does not include 
the yearly years. The cost of running on the range and association dues 
has doubled. | 

In addition to this cost, in 1 year we put in $2,500 worth of fencing 
that could conceivably and probably should conceivably be added to 
the cost of range fees if they are willing to pay additional range fee 
costs. 

The table on page 9 shows the interest for the last 4 years of the 
report—1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, and 1968, and how interest has risen, 
how depreciation has risen, how supplies and repairs are rising but 
not at such a rapid rate. There is an explanation of this in the text 
which I will not read. 

That is one thing that is interesting, the feed and seed cost which I 
include shows 1968 was a very harsh winter and everyone had to buy 
more feed. The year 1965 was a drought year and everyone had to buy 
more feed. 

You will note on the next table that this is also reflected in the 
income. 

May I go right to the analysis? 

I shall not need to read all of that. I have found that so many people 
here originally did not have too good a concept of what a cattle ranch 
receives its money from. If it takes more calves to pay our taxes, for 
example, and we do not have any other source to go out and get more 
calves, we cannot increase the operation. 

The last page of this is simply an analysis of what you can expect to 
sell from a 200-cow outfit in any given year. I do not think I will even 
bother to read you the analysis. It is right here. I hope it will be given 
consideration in the committee. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DAvID FULTON, PRESIDENT, TRI-COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
MACKAY, IDAHO 


Progress Report 


Costs AND RETURNS TO MOUNTAIN-TYPE CATTLE RANCHES IN CENTRAL ‘Ipano IN 
1963 


(A Related Study of Five Ranches in Custer County Operating on range lands in 
the Challis National Forest and being managed by the U.S. Forest Service, 
and Contiguous lands managed by the Bureau of Land Management) 


-HISTORY 


During the four year period from 1960 to 1963 Dr. Roland C. Bevan, Economist 
and Acting Head of the Department of Agricultural Economics at the University 
of Idaho made a Progress Report of the costs and returns to mountain-type cattle 
ranches in central Idaho. The results of this study were completly compiled in 
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1965 and certain portions of this study and appropriate graphs are included to 
show the trend in the years since 1968. 

Table one shows the balance sheet from Dr. Bevan’s report on twenty four 
ranches in this area. In his report Dr. Bevan did not carry interest as a figure 
in net farm expenses so his returns to net income are correspondingly greater. 
He applied the interest cost to capitalization. He did not carry death loss as cost 
of operation but allowances are made in net inventory. The range operator must 
figure death loss as part of the cost of operation because it materially reduces 
his net farm income. Death loss on the range is conservatively set at 3% which 
includes both confirmed death loss by carcass count and the far greater loss 
by head count mostly breeding cows that for any of several reasons “lose” their 
calves on the range. This figure should be given due consideration in the fee 
structure when considering the livestock operators cost of running cattle on the 
range. 

Dr. Bevin capitalized the value of a range permit at $250 per animal unit. 
Present values in sales of ranch property range from $400 to $600. 

As you can readily see Dr. Bevan has made no allowance for vet and medicine 
or death loss. Vet and medicine would average somewhere near $3.00 per cow 
unit. 

Death loss and other losses would also run at least $4.00 per cow unit. Depre- 
ciation of a $200.00 cow for 8 years minus salvage of $140.00 gives about $8.00 
per year interest on investment at Dr. Bevan’s figures of $250 per AUM (cost of 
the ranch) plus $200 for the cow, gives $450.00 @ 5%=$22.50 this gives, in 
addition to Dr. Bevans total cash operating expenses of $60.71 per cow unit a 
total in hidden costs of $37.50 per cow. A total expense per cow unit of operat- 
ing a ranch of $97.50. You can readily see that using todays figures of $500—-$600 
(cost of a ranch) per unit plus the cost of the cow and using 714% interest we 
would come up with a very small margin of profit on a per cow basis. 


TABLE 1.—INCOMES AND COSTS PER COW, 1963 


Average of 5 Average of 5 
Average of most profitable least profitable 
24 ranches ranches * ranches * 
Cash income: 

Set [o oll 5.0 sete ese ie ale a a a $97. 45 $100, 65 $84. 00 
— Other livestock and livestock products________._-_________- 2.67 3. 69 3. 46 
(opoeeewen ers Sytoe SG twyll_ adsl. Alo . 62 . 04 nets 
EW eG E ea a eo 1.22 2.69 .97 
SEAMS UNCON Gs e ea. oc... ane aos ae eee So 2. 06 alk ey A 
re MICOING ee - - mccine sa new acapascee ee 104. 02 109. 18 89. 93 
Increase in investment value of livestock. ____..___________- 9.85 7.62 23.970, 
Increase in investment value of crops and supplies__________ . 60 8205S co 6 eee 
0 eee 114. 47 124. 85 113. 70 

| Cash operating expenses: 
ivi (As So) a es er 8. 87 2.29 13. 86 
ist... 3) 2) aaa eee tener. 4, 26 3. 64 6. 44 
Grazing fees and pasture rent._______._..__._-_-----_--_- 2. 36 3.34 3.28 
Sunemeeee weetns. S20 FAI. FILL. 2 ise. 3.28 1.51 2.88 
OT ee ee ee re a 2. oc ee 4.37 3. 56 4,83 
Repairs for buildings and improvements_-_-_---------------- 1S15 2. 38 1. 43 
BRIG INTMTaUI USO 2 tee ttc oe nee ete ecu et 5. 59 4,39 6. 00 
Gistunmwormeniedece 22 eo het 1222 1.45 fae 
Barnsisre ora expense. ....s-2...02.-20 2 20.22 LL. 1. 45 1.39 2.79 
LR? Te a ee ee ee er 12. 83 11. 32 14, 42 
cy ET ads LUTE TIS eas tc el le le ile Ea ama PR . 3.80 4.27 2.95 
Taxes of real estate and personal property___-.--_.-_------ 7.24 7. 44 6.68 
pos LLPSL Ue cael = se oe ea 1.58 1. 44 1.24 
Telephone and electricity (farm share)__-.._--------------- 1335 1.62 1.16 
cr etoly vohs 54) YE] ee un ental ange a eae ot Aaa . 36 Ayan 1.16 
Total cash operating expenses___.___.__.__-_----------- 60. 71 50. 82 71. 41 


*Most iat and least profitable ranches are on the basis of return to capital and to operator's labor per cow. This 
ignores the number of cows kept. 


TRI-COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Tri-County Cattlemen’s Association is made up of all of the livestock 
producers in Butte, Custer and Lemhi counties who hold grazing permits on the 
Challis National Forest and who own commensurate property sufficient to feed 
their breeding cattle at least seven months of the year. 
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Within the boundaries of the Challis National Forest there are 24,153 per- 
mitted livestock that use the forest ranges during the summer months each 
season. There are seventeen separate sub cattle associations each operating on 
an allotment with specified boundaries and each one operating in cooperation 
with the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management in inovating sound 
conservation practices, rotation and deferred grazing methods, erosion control, 
poison eradication and control, water development and fencing where necessary 
to best protect the range for future use and yet produce the maximum utilization 
under the multiple use principle. The various permittees in addition to paying 
the grazing fees are required to furnish all expenses such as salting, herding and 
movement of cattle while they are on the range. They also contribute both in- 
vestment capital and labor in building water developments and in construction of 
fences to better facilitate the handling of cattle on the range. 


TABLE 2 


(For a comparison of the size and scope of the Challis National Forest area which is subject to lumbering,mining, recrea- 
tion, game management, and livestock production the following table is presented) 


Area in 

Name square miles Population 
Custer.Gounty#. + sesso 2. RETIRE. A AER SER SIRI 4,929 2,996 
Lemhi.County...5 0. - s25 Oise —. Jad. Sy. 0801 R. caret: crite 4, 448 5, 816 
Bitter COUNTY se> eek Aer oe ae ee Se OY Ie le Oe Me et es ee 2, 239 3, 498 

Totalae: tice. wade seserign Test 2. ao ee AA ee 11,616 12, 310 
Rhode, Islands... ~ .aivcscmst bene ly Sd- ve edt Becks a pet ee 2h ,214 uses eee 
DOIG Wal Crt ee eee Sen etre Sf ere ee es oe 27.097 sue: ~~ Shae = 
CONRGCUICUE Ses 225 eye eeeet ee, eee ee ae ee ee ee eee 5 009". 3 ee 
Hawalig2 2: - 1. us. ae oe et tee Peewee Oe See 6, 45072 Se ee 
NGW: JOrSOV se ce ate ee te ee a ae ia le ee 7,836. 224.225 on 
Massachisetise: . ou... sea a a ee ee 8,251 20.22 So. oe 
New Hampsiiires os.) co See ee Le eh oe eee 9, 304... 2.242 See 
MORNIN oe es os er Sct s nen ono ia ete 9,609 °c newer 
DR EAN Seal ink i ames ee Co ks nats Oe df Sou isis en acs a ee 10, 577 ....22encenteeeee 


It can be seen that Custer County—the base from which the statistics of 
this report are derived is larger in area than the two smallest states and about 
equal to the third, while the combined area of the Challis National Forest con- 
tained in the three counties is larger than the area of the nine smallest states. 

The economy of this area is tied firmly to the livestock and the farming ele- 
ments which make up about 70% of real property tax base and 53% of the 
personal property tax base including livestock. 


TABLE 3 
(1966 Financial Report—Custer County, Idaho) 


Real property... ....4/s00 =. - 2-2-5508 8-8 cul le a ee a ee ee $3, 958, 769 : 
OIMONM a os oc win bc} diva icc ac once Ae Bl wen ee ee ee 340, 142 
subsequent personal property__......c_<....................._..-..-... 25... ge Sep 132, 341 
(11) Seen ie oe une ae PRS IMRT MSN Sh 4, 431, 162 
Farm irtigated land sc25 a... gee dees ll ee ae aa 765,123 
Grazing irrigated !and-c._-.. 2... eel ea ee eee 231, 972 
Total eee es p+ SEE - <9 -~ sapere oe a glellne e m e 997,095 
Nonirrigated. agricultdre land_......¢<-c....cL.. loc. uasetsas es. cyeememees Neaeeeien Geen ane 3, 037 
DEY Brazing Land sic font oi ome co che Rohe ee lie le Rn Ga oe are ae 139, 924 
submrigated graying... -._.._... ae. nl cee ee ee ee 170, 545 
Teta open an Sede s oo se emesis tty ee eee ee eee ee 313, 506 
Roral improvements. -. nc oe a en ot a ae ane 597, 657 
» Total value of. real, property—farm <. <1. «suns Gees ated a a aus ache aie oe 1, 908, 258 
BUSINGSS NOUS onc ween eke ee ee ee Z 
Residence lots... 2.2 os ee ee 123, 973 
Business improvement...............2 22 ne 245, 026 
Residence improvement..:.....- i311 41.) oe ee eee he va ee eee 365, 254 
0) a ee ee a a ee ee 770, 189 
NY ad Sw cae eae. |, a a 77, 050 


Total value real property other than farm... 0.2095. S20. ee DO ee eee 2,755, 767 
Grand total... 2c nos keno cas apc oe eee oe, eee 4, 431, 162 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


Amount Percent 


i te $891, 790 53 
Total value all other personal property._...._._.____.____________________________-- 534, 448 32 
I ors eter rere 249, 157 15 
IMI Pe Po eae eer 1, 908, 258 69 


A CASE STUDY OF FIVE RANCHES IN CUSTER COUNTY 


The statistics presented in this study are the results of the averages of 
five ranches in Custer County, Idaho. 

In Dr. Bevans report he used 24 ranches classed as small with 150 or less 
animal units, medium with from 150 to 300 animal units and large with over 
300 animal units. 

For the purposes of this report all figures have been adjusted by percent to 
a 200 animal unit operation. This has resulted in some distortion especially 
in cost of labor accounts, feed and seed expenses and supplies and repairs for 
some years but the distortion is within 5% and does not alter the results of 
the study. 

The figures attributable to total farm income are from two sources. The net 
farm gain (or loss) figure is the amount reported from income tax returns 
and shown on form 1040-F after all operating expenses have been subtracted 
from gross revenue directly attributable to other sales from farm produce or 
pasture, wool, lambs, agricultural farm payments, credit refunds etc. all reported 
on form 1040-F. To this figure is added such amounts resulting from the sale 
of long term capital gains attributable to livestock production and farming name- 
ly the sale of breeding stock and Sec. 1245 and 1250 assets on Schedule D. 


TABLE 4.—INCREASE IN TAXES, GRAZING FEES, AND ALLOTMENT ASSOCIATION DUES IN 8 YEARS 
[Adjusted to 200 head of livestock] 


Association 

Year Taxes Grazing fees dues 
eee eS os ee ee ee ee en eee $532 $400 
EES a Boks aa a $1, 398 483 400 
ReeRrrnenEs Grete ones ys Orie a onl de owe oan lees ceel tlk 1,316 483 0 
Peete er ee a ta tee ae 1,197 455 350 
whee pu oe a lll alla I ete ee eligi ee sh Dacal ee, SVo 1,123 401 300 
eesti enna aere ec 2 SUES RE Ee PRON | 1,177 401 300 
Penn NER RRM teed) evs f in 55) 2h) Pe eee eed sede 1,107 401 250 
aa a i ik a Be en 992 401 250 
renee re ee yee eee ee ee 922 401 200 


In this 8 year period on a 200 head unit taxes have increased by 80% overall. 
Grazing fees have increased by 16% and the increase in 1969 over 1968 if the 
fee increase proposed is added the increase will be 10%. During this same period 
_ the price of a 400 pound calf has risen from an average of 26¢ to 32¢—a percent 
increase of 18%. 

It takes four more calves to pay taxes in 1968 than it did in 1961 at today’s 
prices. 

The cost of running on the range in association dues has doubled. The labor 
cost of hiring a rider has increased 23%. It requires in addition to the above 
figures, 12 to 15 man days per permitee per 200 head of livestock in a season in 
extra labor costs. Death loss on the range and missing animals in inventory 
will average 2% to 3%. All of these factors must be considered to get a true 
picture of the cost of running cattle on the range. 
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TABLE 5.—THE RATE OF INCREASE OF THE MAJOR OPERATING EXPENSES ON THE AVERAGE OF 5 RANCHES IN 
CUSTER COUNTY: DATA TAKEN FROM ACTUAL INCOME TAX RETURNS—ADJUSTED TO A 200-HEAD-OF-LIVE- — 
STOCK OPERATION 


Interest and set Supplies and 
Year insurance Depreciation repairs Feed and seed 
1965 52. 2 dip ati anes ein See Po eee $2, 227 $1, 669 $707 $1, 389 
19664....-c.... caterer eee teas 2) 446 1; 836 902 "922 
19GP nn ee ere ete eee eres 2, 52 2,001 1,122 794 
1968. SPs eed Re A cee 2,722 2, 162 1,304 1,545 


The farm debt mortgage continues to rise. This is due to two factors, the in- 
creased interest rate and the fact that the cost of new machinery continues to 
increase at a rapid rate. This shown by the steady rise in depreciation costs also 
the steady rise in cost of repairs and the labor cost increase by mechanics labor. 
At the present time a major repair bill on the sophisticated type of machines 
that farmers and ranchers now use is about equally divided between the cost 
of the repairs and the mechanics labor bill. Ten years ago farmers did about 
80% of their own repairing but new machinery requires the special tools and 
mechanical skill found only in the shops of the implement dealer and ranchers 
mostly can only do about twenty percent of their own repairing of equipment. 

The feed and seed column shows only that 1965 was a drought year and all 
ranchers had to invest heavily in supplementary feed while 1968 was abnormally 
cold with deep snows in ‘the area and winter pastures were covered causing extra 
feed costs. 


TABLE 6.—TOTAL FARM GROSS INCOME AND EXPENSE 


[Income factor is in 2 columns, farm income as reported on form 1040-F and capitalized income from the sale of long-term 
gains, mostly breeding stock and sale of secs. 1245 and 1250 assets] 


1040-F 1040-D Gross Farm 

Year income income Total expense income 

90D 2F tere ee Sie ee ete $11, 274 $986 $12, 260 $9, 748 $2, 512 
EOGGr eres Sy. A bat iene we 13, 905 13, 905 3,,017 11, 369 5, 653 
Pies Bh. cee eee tang ee 12, 405 3, 788 16, 193 9,970 6, 223 


1968.06 Se 12,701 3, 992 16, 693 11, 942 4,751 


Averaging the good years with the bad years the average net farm income still 
hovers around the $4000.00 mark which is about the same as Dr. Bevan showed 
in 1963 if the adjustment to a 200 head operation is made. 

Despite the increased rise in livestock prices to the stockman, his net return 
has remained about the same while all other industry and all union contracts 
Ree had substantial raises in income to compensate for the increased cost of 
iving. 

Dr. Bevan showed a break down between net income and 5% return on in- 
vestment. Dr. Bevan showed a total investment capital figure of about $123,000.00. 
This figure is now about $150,000.00 per 200 cow outfit. Either the rancher and 
farmer in this area is working for $2500.00 per year and making a return on his 
investment of $1500.00 or .01% or he is earning about $4000.00 and receiving 
nothing for his capital investment. 
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TABLE 7.—WILDHORSE CATTLE ASSOCIATION—A 9-YEAR CASE STUDY 


re catiaen ine allotment. 1.5. <-6:..<t cee L. BUD A PO A ORLA. Be 1,390 
ern wens tie A) ne Sytay rly yee viet eo) OO -o stn sovyrb erica. Jandczs 6, 497 
ET URS Lae OAL A SER in FS ay A en Bs Be A ee ee eS 7 
Grazing fee Total dues Association Herding 
Year per 200 head cost dues expense 
ee ee ee ee $410 $1, 390 $200 $1, 559 
CE ee eee 4 1,390 200 ; 
ie ea a a 410 1,737 250 1,600 
EE Eee 410 1, 737 250 1,650 
Se el a 410 2, 085 300 1,650 
a 455 2, 085 400 1,700 
SS as ee 483 2, 085 400 2,000 
es Ee Rs ee 483 2, 085 400 2,100 
ee ee 549 3,703 (1) (1) 
Ce OSE US LN gt one se eek aoe 1, 230 TB9iee tet 2h sie 


1 Rev. from the Association. 


The two (*) lines above show what the range fee will be in 1969 and in 1978 
if the proposed fee increase is added. 

As an added Cost to the above table Special Assessments are levied to cover 
capital investment costs. This levy is changed to each permittee on a per head 
basis. 

On the Wildhorse Allotment the Permittee invested $2,437.00 in 1966 and 1967 
for the construction of fences to protect a spray area. 

The Wildhorse Allotment will enter into a five year rest rotation and deferred 
grazing plan in 1970. This will require capital investment by each permittee to 
build about ten miles of fence. At present costs this will amount to $400.00 per 
mile for a total of $4,000.00 in additional costs with no assurance that the 
operator will get a return on investment. 

The permittee also is charged with the repair cost. 

If the 10 to 15 days per 200 head of labor by each permittee is added at $20.00 
per day, this will amount to $200 to $800 added to the cost of running on 
Forest lands. 

Permittees also invest both time and capital for water developments. 


ANALYSIS 


1. Real property taxes have increased 30% since 1961. 
2. Grazing fees have increased by 16% since 1961. 
3. If the fee increase becomes effective it will increase 10% on National Forest 
range and 22% on BLM range in 1969 over 1968. 
4. By 1978 this increase will be over 200% with reference to 1968. 
5. The top market value of a 400 pound calf in 1965 was 26¢ for an average of 
$104.00. 
6. The top market value of the same calf in 1968 was 32¢ for an average of 
$128.00 or a 20% increase. 
7. At 1968 prices it requires five extra calves to pay the taxes. 
8. At 1968 prices it will require an extra calf to pay the grazing fee in 1969. 
9. At 1968 prices it will require five extra calves to pay the grazing fee in 
1978. 
10. Interest costs are the largest single operational cost accounting for 23% of 
the total expense. 
11. Depreciation and taxes are the next two most expensive costs of operation. 
12. In 1969, based on 1968 basis, direct grazing fees will account for 4% of the 
operating expense. 
13. In 1969 Association dues will be 3% for a 7% direct cost of grazing on the 
range lands. 
14. In 1978 the direct grazing fee will be 10% of operating costs. 
The range operator is producing at the full capacity of his permit. He cannot 
add more breeding stock to increase his net margin. 
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On a 200 head breeding cow herd at $200.00 per head the total value of the 
herd is $40,000.00. It would require the stockman’s entire herd to pay for the 
salary of one executive in business for one year. 

The best operators on a 200 head herd can expect a 90% calf crop under the 
best conditions. 

By marketing time this figure will be reduced to 80% or 160 calves, and only 
half of these will grade top market price. 


40 head steers at 400 pounds and 30 cents ~-_--------------------- $4, 800. 00 
40 head steers at 400 pounds and 28 cents ____-------------------- 4, 400. 00 
40 head saleable heifers at: 25 cents 1... 22-4. 4, 000. 00 
20 head cows eliminated at $100.00 ~..._. Lu 4.4. eee 2, 000. 00 


$14, 000. 00 


From the above table it can be seen that at 1968 base the ranchers’ gross 
receipts from sale of livestock will be about $14,000.00 and his costs (gross ex- 
penses) at $10,500.00. Leaves a meager margin of $3,500.00 net income with 
nothing for interest return on his average investment of $140,000.00. 

Mr. Barina. Thank you very much, Mr. Fulton. Ng? 

Gene Davis, president, Owyhee County Cattlemen’s Association, 
Burns, Oreg. 


STATEMENT OF GENE DAVIS, PRESIDENT, OWYHEE COUNTY 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, BRUNEAU, IDAHO 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee: I am sure 
you are going to be glad to see me because I think I am the last 
witness. 

My name is Gene Davis, Bruneau, Idaho, and I represent the 
Owyhee Cattlemen’s Association. My background for this assignment 
is one of conservation for I am presently a member of the Advisory 
Board for the Boise District of the Bureau of Land Management, 
chairman of the County Committee for the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service for Owyhee County, past president of the 
Owyhee Cattlemen’s Association, past director of the Idaho Cattle- 
men’s Association, and currently chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee for the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association. 

I think with this background, I am one of those good and stalwart 
conservationists referred to here, but I also find that I lie in that cate- 
gory of being one of the 5 percent people referred to. I do- not know 
how to wear these two hats today. 

Owyhee County hes in the southwest corner of Idaho bordering 
Oregon on the west and Nevada on the south. It encompasses some 
4,888,000 acres with 75 percent of this land controlled by the Bureau 
of Land Management as we have no forest areas in the county. 

I have visited with many people from the urban areas or people 
who have read the newspaper headlines and believe that. we livestock 
operators on Federal lands of the West are being subsidized by the 
Federal Government because of the low charges made for an animal 
unit month of grazing. 

In an effort to counter this type of thinking, I would like to relate 
to them the results of the grazing fee study and point out that my 
main disagreement is not with the study, but the refusal of the Bureau 
of Land Management to recognize the permit value. 

Another point I would like to touch upon briefly is that portion of 
the proposed formula that provides that the base grazing fee be 
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adjusted annually by an index computed from the average rental rates 
paid by ranchers for private forage in the 11 Western States. These 
rental rates are published annually in “Farm Real Estate Market 
Developments” by the Economic Research Service. Adjustments in the 
grazing fee would be made in relation to increase or decrease in rates 
for the calendar year immediately preceding the new grazing year. 

I would like to direct your attention to the very real possibility 
or almost certainly, that due to the added costs of operating on Fed- 
eral ranges and the decreasing desirability of owning a permit, live- 
stock producers will look more favorably to grazing of private lands. 
This in turn, because of added competition for these lands, will raise 
the rental rates, and increased rates will be reflected in the Economic 
Research Report published annually. With this factor included in the 
formula we fully expect the fee cost to advance at a much more rapid 
rate than that projected by the Bureau in their grazing fee analysis. 
We feel the maximum of $1.23 per animal unit month would quite 
possibly be reached in 7 or 8 years. 

We are very much aware of the popular public thinking that we 
livestock producers on the western rangelands have had almost free 
use of vast acreages for many years with little or no effort on our part 
to improve the range. It is understandable that people who are not 
closely associated with a range livestock operation should feel this 
way. We would like to repudiate this type of thinking with some facts 
about user contributions made over the years. 

This alludes to the fact that original owners of permits have done 
very little or nothing to enhance the value or increase the value of 
public lands. In other words, to do this, I would like to give an exam,le 
of what has taken place in the area in which I operate. The area is 
roughly 100,000 acres used entirely by cattle and wildlife with no 
sheep. 

There are seven licensees in this area with approximately 2,500 
head of cattle—run for an average of 6 months use on public lands. 
Until 3 years ago practically 100 percent of the improvements in the 
area were made by the users. Eighty percent of the available water 
for livestock, game and fish is located on private land with the 20 
percent available on public land having been developed, as a dollar out- 
of-pocket cost, entirely by the users. These efforts and expenses con- 
tributed by users are certainly items which, we feel, should be 
recognized as definite contributions to a permit value. 

It is certainly apparent that were it not for the contribution of 
privately owned lands used in conjunction with Federal lands there 
would be very little value for grazing and game development on the 
public domain. If it were not for the private lands in this area, wild- 
life would be extremely scarce due to the unavailabiltiy of water on 
public lands. The area is, however, considered as one of the better 
regions in the State on which to hunt deer with one of the largest 
populations of sage grouse in the Nation. The antelope in the area is 
also abundant. The Idaho Department of Fish & Game have a con- 
trolled hunt every year on these elusive animals which is one of the 
few hunts for antelope in the State. Livestock men have long been 
proud of the large numbers of wildlife here and have been active in 
trying to conserve this resource. - 
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Cattlemen in our area are not opposed to the 11-cent increase in 
grazing fees and would not be opposed to the 10-year increase if the 
range and forage available for grazing justified an increase. We are 
of the opinion that present fees represent the value of the forage 
which exists. This is supported by the closure of three areas of some 
750,000 acres in Owyhee County in 1968 due to poor forage and range 
conditions. It would seem to me a range depleted enough for closure 
would not command a very high rent if it were private land; however, 
on public land the regular fee was charged. 

Our cattlemen will not object to the justified increase in fees, but we 
do think that at least one-half of these moneys should be retained 
from the district from which they are collected to permit greater 
emphasis on range improvement and management. 

We would like to see rangelands improved, for if they were im- 

proved, the wildlife habitat would increase through better feed and 
water. In the Vale District of the BLM, the number. of Chuckar 
partridge was increased markedly by the improvement of water and 
utilization of feed previously ungrazed by cattle; also, deer areas have 
improved where cattle have been ‘allowed to graze browse plants, 
making them less susceptible to typical deer grazing habits. 
_ Deer tend to open browse plants up and graze on the new growth leav- 
ing clumps of old wood with all new wood exposed to the deer. Cattle — 
on the other hand tend to close up and browse plants and make them 
more productive. 

This is not a personal opinion, gentlemen. This comes from Gus 
Ormay, who works at the present time with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, employed by them. This is his theory and I think highly 
proven. | 

Our cattlemen are in favor of the multiple use concept and would like 
to see aS many sportsmen and recreationists use the range as possible. 
More people using public lands will make the range more productive 
due to the management which will be expected by the increased number 
of recreationists. We of the Owyhee Cattlemen’s Association have 
sponsored with BLM the classification of public lands for multiple 
use, and at this point have two-thirds of the county reserved for this 
purpose with the remaining third to be classified this spring. 

I would like to mention at this time that it has been pointed out that 
we at times pay higher lease rate for the State lands than we do for 
the Federal land. I would admit that this is true, but there are many 
circumstances to why this is done. We have more tenure of these lands 
than we do of the Federal lands. The initiative to develop these lands 
has been greater, and again something that I do not like has been 
pointed out in here at all, this is in my area, practically always true. 
It would be only a very small portion of an entire operation. For this 
purpose, we or any industry for a portion of their operation can’t afford — 
to pay a higher user fee than we do in this case. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GENE Davis, PRESIDENT, OWYHEE Country CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, BRUNEAU, IDAHO 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, My name is Eugene Davis of Bru- 


neau, Idaho and I represent the Owyhee Cattlemen’s Association. My background 
for this assignment is one of conservation for I am presently a member of 
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the Advisory Board for the Boise District of the Bureau of Land Management, 
Chairman of the County Committee for the Agricultural Stablization and Conser- 
vation Service for Owyhee County, past president of the Owyhee Cattlemen’s 
Association, past director of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, and currently 
Chairman of the Public Lands Committee for the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association. 
Owyhee County lies in the Southwest corner of Idaho bordering Oregon on the 
West and Nevada in the South. It encompasses some 4,888,000 acres with 75% of 
this land controlled by the Bureau of Land Management as we have no forest 
areas in the county. 

My presentation will be centered around the argument for allowing the Grazing 
Permit cost to be included in the formula used in determining grazing fees 
which is now a proven and, I think, acknowledged fact by nearly everyone con- 
cerned that grazing permits do have a market value. We see no reason why 
these permits should not be considered in the same category as an irrigation 
water permit or license. Certainly, I can assure you gentlemen that, without 
water our arid lands of the west are of very little value for high production 
purposes and in order to have available irrigation waters an individual land 
owner in the State of Idaho has paid a considerable sum and in return has re- 
ceived a license or permit to appropriate a given amount of water for a given 
number of acres. 

It is my understanding that water permits are handled in much the same man- 
ner in other areas of the nation. By the same token, we who utilize public lands 
for grazing purposes in Idaho have paid a sum of money for a permit to an origi- 
nal owner and have been licensed by the Bureau of Land Management for a 
specified number of A.U.M.’s use certainly feel that we have legally purchased 
something of value, and that this capital investment is, I can assure you, in our 
opinion, an operational cost. The grazing fee study conducted by the Statistical 
Research Service for the two Federal Agencies reflects the permit value as $14.41 
per A.U.M. on Bureau of Land Management controlled lands. We accept this as 
being realistic since we have knowledge of transactions with no base properties 
involved in which the value ranged from $7.00 to $25.00 per AUM. 

I have visited with many people from the urban areas or people who have 
read the newspaper headlines and believe that we livestock operators on federal 
lands of the west are being subsidized by the federal government because of the 
low charges made for an animal unit month of grazing. 

In an effort to counter this type of thinking, I would like to relate to them the 
results of the grazing fee study and point out that my main disagreement is 
not with the study, but the refusal of the Bureau of Land Management to recog- 
nize the permit value. When asked to explain my reasons as to why the permit 
value should be considered, I usually get some understanding by explaining in 
the following manner: Let us liken my livestock operation with that of a Public 
Utility. The Utility in this case is asking to raise their rates because of added 
costs of doing business. In their itemized breakdown of operational costs presented 
to the Public Utilities Commission, I am sure we would find an item labeled 
“Interest on Investment’. I am also sure that the members of the Commission 
would not question this item if the interest figure was reasonable. Most utilities 
would use a figure around six per cent. 

Gentlemen, I can see no difference in the relative merits of the example given 
and my own position as a user of public lands as to the allowance of the interest 
on investment figure in calculating my cost of utilizing an A.U.M. of feed on 
federal lands. 

Another point I would like to touch upon briefly is that portion of the proposed 
formula that provides that the base grazing fee be adjusted annually by an index 
computed from the average rental rates paid by ranchers for private forage in 
the eleven western states. These rental rates are published annually in “Farm 
Real Estate Market Developments” by the Economic Research Service. Adjust- 
ments in the grazing fee would be made in relation to increase or decrease in 
rates for the calender year immediately preceding the new grazing year. 

I would like to direct your attention to the very real possibility or almost 
certainly, that due to the added costs of operating on Federal Ranges and the 
decreasing desirability of owning a permit, livestock producers will look more 
favorably to grazing of private lands. This in turn, because of added competition 
for these lands, will raise the rental rates, and increased rates will be reflected 
in the Economic Research Report published annually. With this factor included 
in the formula we fully expect the fee cost to advance at a much more rapid rate 
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than that projected by the Bureau in their grazing fee analysis. We feel the 
maximum of $1.23 per A.U.M. would quite possibly be reached in seven or eight 
years. 

We are very much aware of the popular public thinking that we livestock 
producers on the western range lands have had almost free use of vast acreages 
for many years with little or no effort on our part to improve the range. It is 
understandable that people who are not closely associated with a range livestock 
operation should feel this way. We would like to repudiate this type of thinking 
with some facts about user contributions made over the years. 

In order to do this I would like to give an example of what has taken place in 
the area in which I operate. This area of roughly 100,000 acres is used entirely 
by cattle and wildlife with no sheep. There are seven licensees in this area with 
approximately 2,500 head of cattle run for an average of six months use on 
public lands. Until three years ago practically 100% of the improvements in 
the area were made by the users. Eighty per cent of the available water for live- 
stock, game and fish is located on private land with the twenty per cent avail- 
able on public land having been developed, as a dollar out of pocket cost, entirely 
by the users. These efforts and expenses, contributed by users are certainly items 
which, we feel, should be recognized as definite contributions to a permit value. 
It is certainly apparent that were it not for the contribution of privately owned 
lands used in conjunction with federal lands there would be very little value for 
grazing and game development on the public domain. If it were not for the 
private lands in this area, wildlife would be extremely scarce due ‘to the un- 
availability of water on public lands. The area is, however, considered as one 
of the better regions in the state on which to hunt deer with one of the largest 
populations of Sage Grouse in the nation. The antelope in the area are also 
abundant. The Idaho Department of Fish & Game have a Controlled Hunt every 
year on these elusive animals which one of the few hunts for antelope in the 
state. Livestock men have long been proud of the large numbers of wildlife here 
and have been active in trying to conserve this resource. 

Cattlemen in our area are not opposed to the eleven cent increase in grazing 
fees and would not be opposed to the ten year increase if the range and forage 
available for grazing justified an increase. We are of the opinion that present 
fees represent the value of the forage which exists. This is supported by the 
closure of three areas of some 750,000 acres in Owyhee County in 1968 due to 
poor forage and range conditions. It would seem to me a range depleted enough 
for closure would not command a very high rent if it were private land; how- 
ever, on public land the regular fee was charged. 

Our cattlemen will not object to the justified increase in fees, but we do think 
that at least one-half of these monies should be retained in the district from 
which they are collected to permit greater emphasis on range improvement and 
management. 

We would like to see range lands improved, for if they were improved, the 
wildlife habitat would increase through better feed and water. In the Vale Dis- 
trict of the BLM, the number of Chuckar Partridge was increased markedly 
by the improvement of water and utilization of feed previously ungrazed by 
cattle; also, deer areas have improved where cattle have been allowed to graze 
browse plants making them less susceptible to typical deer grazing habits. 

Deer tend to open browse plants up and graze on the new growth leaving 
clumps and old wood with all new wood exposed to the deer. Cattle on the other 
hand tend to close up the browse plants and make them more productive. 

Our cattlemen are in favor of the multiple use concept and would like to see 
aS any sportsmen and recreationists use the range as possible. More people 
using public lands will make the range more productive due to the manage- 
ment which will be expected by the increased number of recreationists. We of 
the Owyhee Cattlemen’s Association have sponsored with the BLM the classifi- 
county reserved for this purpose with the remaining third to be classified this 
spring. 

We are very conscious of the value of the public lands. The conservation of the 
range resource is most important to our tenure on these lands for it is felt that 
with improved range lands no objection will be voiced by recreationists about eat- 
tle utilizing the forage; however, if range lands are not conserved, everyone ob- 
serving cattle utilizing range will demand they be taken off. For these reasons 
we would like to see more importance placed on the range resource and a gen- 
eral up-grading take place. 
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Mr. Asprrnatt. Do you lease your State lands or get a permit for 
your State lands? 


Mr. Davis. We have State leases, sir. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Certified for a 10-, 15-, 20-year basis? 

Mr. Davis. Ten-year leases. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Barina. That completes our list of witnesses. 

The Chair wishes to announce that the record will be held open 
for 10 days if anybody wishes to submit a statement. 

(The committee stands adjourned. ) 

(Whereupon, at 5 :05 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET BUREAU NO. - )0-6677 
STATISTICAL REPORTING SERVICE APPROVAL EXPIRES - 12/31/66 
in cooperation with Item Count - 3h 


FOREST SERVICE and BUREAU of LAND MANAGEMENT 
WESTERN LIVESTOCK GRAZING SURVEY 1966 


SURVEY OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
LOAN RATES ON PUBLIC GRAZING PERMITS 


(Rev. 9/16/66) 
Starting | Ending 
Da Time Time 


Name of Financial Institutions: 


Address: 
(Street) 


(City) 


(County) 


(State) 


TABLE 1 


VALUE of PERMITS on FOREST SERVICE and BLM GRAZING LAND 


National Forest Bureau of Land Management 
Average Permit Range in Permit Average Permit Range of Permit 
Value Per Values Value Per 


Head OR AUM From To Head OR AUM From To 
(Dollar) } (Dollar)]| (Dollars) | (Doliars) | (Dollar) | (Dollar) | (Dollars) | (Dollars) 


ENUMERATOR: 


or Nat'l 
Forest Permit 


National Forest 
or BLM District 


LOAN VALUE OF PERMITS 


Have public grazing 
permits or allotments 
been allowed for 
collateral by this 
institution? 


National Forest 


BLM 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF RECENT ALLOTMENT OR PERMIT SALES TRANSACTIONS 
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TABLE 2 


Number of Head 
of Livestock 
on Permit 


Forest Grazing. 
Allotment 
or BIM 
Resource Area 


Ranger District 
or BLM State 


TABLE 3 


[BD > 
What percent of | What is the What legal docu- 


the permit sales| highest per- ments are in- 
was allowed cent that volved in such a 
you allowed transaction (Use 

in the past? notes if neces- 
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Sales Price of Permit Was Permit Usual Date 


Acquired by 


Per OR Per OR Total Purchase of 
Head AUM Price Live- Ranch 


stock Pro- 
perty 


( CHECK ) 


20-442 O—69—_28 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET BUREAU NO. - 40-6677 3 
STATISTICAL REPORTING SERVICE APPROVAL EXPIRES - 12/31/66 
in cooperation with Item Count - 158 


FOREST SERVICE and BUREAU Of LAND MANAGEMENT 
WESTERN LIVESTOCK GRAZING SURVEY 1966 , 


Private Lease 


DATE Starting |Ending 
Month Da Time Time 


Name of Lease Holder 
Col EOta i Unie pele claietale etmelecene evalsleteTe “ 


ADDRESS: 
WDE GO lapteleteialaaieta erate (el eiitele/aielelatetetals 


OFFICE USE 
CLC stave erste a\sifejs's gin s/eisisie vies elele ass 


COUNTY ccc cc ee cceweccccosccecee oe 


UGE elelal ciate elas stelelereeroreielatetateteta) os cine 


NaMS COP ela LOvthers @ cielew e sialeiplavecctote 


AGOGGEASs a siaisieisleleietn cle cle tetevalctetstelaic/ote 


If a lease holder has 3 or less private leases, complete a 
separate questionnaire for each private lease. If more than 
3 private leases, see Interviewers Manual for instructions. 


Segment and Farm Hiontidicatdonseddai.s...-<<0.<-oweepmwede esd acme 
Location of Lease: County Acdsee 
District th aid er 


Type of Livestock Grazed: 


1 = Cattle 2 = Sheep ly-=~Gattler&Sheepreneecisitesle ves eu 
Expansion tector Joi.asss.gesureuseceriedieeen oe ee 
Enumerator: 


—_——— SS 


1. 


8. 
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SECTION I. MOVEMENT AND LOSS OF LIVESTOCK 


What grazing dates were given in your grazing agreement for your last full grazing 


season on (Private Leased Land) 


CATTLE 4 Number of head 
cATTHE & SHEEP-GODE 4 |allowed to graze 


ENTE ODE 


Now we want to talk about your livestock as they actually moved 
on and off this (Private Leased Land). 


NUMBER AND DATES ON DATES "OFF 


umber 
Da ODE | Da 
Pe oF] Boost foe [| se 


; fom ceesee 
5. Yearlings (1 to 2 years 
old) Excluding cows listed 
above. 
Bulls (2 years old and 
older) 
7. Steers (2 years old 
and older) 


How many calves did you take off this (Private Leased Land) during eee 
last full GFAZING BEAGONT .cccocceccccccccvessceccoscccoseocvcveorn 


(Exclude weaned calves reported above) 


3- Total cows (Include cows 
with calves and dry cows) 


Weaned Calves (Weaning 
age to one year old) 


fee | 
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ae TOF" T NUMBER 
|A09 | 
9. Total Ewes 


10. Weaned Lambs 5 eae age to 
one year old) 


13. Wethers (2 years old & 
older) 


15. How many lambs did you take off this (leased land) during the last LE —=K=-__ |. 


full grazing season (excluding weaned lambs reported above)? NUMBER 


SECTION II. ‘TYPE OF VEGETATION ON GRAZING AREA 


Al6. What is the total acreage in this lease?....sccsssesseesecceesssACres 
Bl6. Of these (Item Al6) acres, how many acres are used 
BORE TAG Lie Ranctosaiarsteirs eccrevavareunonnpeilesstaletotaturatrseréxcienerocvroveinebcreccraniasel extvereererAChes 
16. What types of vegetation are on these (Item B16) acres 
of grazing land? 


C2) Wheat: Fastatbeas ss osigs ce Gece aebaeh cases contre cewdece semen 
CZY LP SO eee eee ee eee eee eee ee Seth octet 
(3)"" Seeded"Grasss soso r2eroe: Te as OTC Ne IL ee TOI a wn a 
(4)--Other-Cropland Pasturerteiceccecrtretcersereds Maes 0 o Saas Te 
C5 yi Gagebreeht ahs va uae of E ee o> he eek c eeu cities ie, and-ucle Batol atneesteenses 


(6) Salt Desert Shrub (Atriplex, Greasewood)...ceccccccececccccccece 
(7) Chaparral (Oakbrush, Mt. Mahogany, Chamise)....cccecccecsccecece 
(8) Creosote bush, (Blackbrush, cactus, etc.).eccccccesccececscccecs 
BO) Palrviny UNI GET i. . < acs aubis « eabisited ies ws ceo minaa Sale te 
(10) Coniferous Forest Types (Ponderosa Pine, Lodgepole, etc.).sseeee 
(11) Broadleaf Woodland (Aspen, Oaks, Cottonwood-River Bottom).....e. 
Giz) Native Draselandess.sccch cee cect te sone) Ree TL 2 ee 
DERE eae Tel Os ee i nn Jae fo er 
(14) Other 
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SECTION IIL. LEASE ARRANGEMENT 


Al7. What is the length ofthis 1eas6?. oc. cccwsw ns cee ue cepie ovieeieedear. | BO? 


Al8. What was the total dollars paid for this lease pieces | 


Pormpheroaes £011 prazing SGASON?. « 0s! dansieie dutarcinclole acral eereuis derereO1Seu§ BOS 


B18. Did this Item Al8 value include an allowance for any: 


CODE 
crops (including hay)...... Paleersiisisiie cme not LE OL 
No ( ) 
REMC CE DAVTICNUS a2.0'scs'ccescececcereceseYEo ( ) "O02 
NO. 4.) 
House, barns, feedlots,; ete. +s... ses. ee aan 03 
NO 


If YES is checked for any of the above, ask Item C18 below. 


C18. How much do you consider youpaid for just the grazing land?..... Dols. 


19. Does the landlord provide: CODE 


(a) Livestock management services............-YH5 ( ) O1 
NO ( ) 


(b) sSalting service..........: ERR tes Tati BSNS), C2 
NO ( ) 


(c) Maintenance of fences, water, and 
SSM MOMOTEMENTS ...0ccbsceciescecewiese ces THOM) 3 
HOt) 


(d) Other services..... maieeis creams (om) ae OL 


(Specify) _ NO ( ) 


If landlord provides all services and these are included in the fees, do 
not include these services and cost in remaining sections of this questionnaire. 


SECTION IV. VETERINARY AND INSECT CONTROL COSTS 


Veterinary Costs 


90. What was the cost of medicine, excluding vaccines, used while the 


livestock were on this lease? (Include medicine for pinkeye, eee 
foot rot, scours, lump jaw, selenium poisoning, etc.).......... Dols. | 420 

21. Whatwere the veterinarian fees, excluding vaccination, for 
livestock treated while on this lease?........seeeeee A Ed Bae. 


Insect Control Costs 


22. What was your cost for pest and insect control?...... 5 orem agra .-Dols. | A22 EE 


(Include chemicals used in oilers, dipping vats and sprayers. 
Include any contract costs.) 
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SECTION V. LABOR FORCE COSTS 


Now I need to know the amount of work done on the (Private_ a se) by you 
(the operator), other tamily members and hired workers durin ie last full 
grazing season. This work would include: 


(1) moving livestock to and from the (Leased Land) 

(2) tending, and moving livestock while on the (Leased Land) 
(3) salting and feeding 

(4) hauling water 

(S) water and fence mainténance, etc. 


(6) tending oilers and other pest and insect control maintenance. 


I will start by asking about the amount of time worked by you. 


‘Total Number 
of: 


Labor Number Months If YES, enter code. Enter 
of estimated dollar value for 
Yorkers weeks last full piazing season, If 


(Enter each dif- Days known by the respondent 
ferent hiring Hours = t osel gat eee 


arrangement on a Worked On 2 meals per day only 


separate line) pomee ls ee day only 
y 


Room & board 
House only 
Other than room & board 


“i nooou 


a 
OPERATOR. -- 


ude riders, 
herders, ranch 
hands, others. 


DAY LABOR: (Include 
riders, herders, 
‘ranch hands, others 
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Instructions for table below: 


Labor breakdown must USED 

be reported in either: DAYS .vtedaes- Ota) 
Hours......( ) 

Percent.... 


operator 
family labor 

How much of the reg. hired labor time reported in Col. b was for: 
day labor 


“ Maintain- 
Moving ing wells, 
livestock] livestock i ir power pumps 
to & trom| while on j { windmills, 
(Leased (Leased : stockponds 
Land ) ( tanks y 
other water 
development 


2S PE SD Cb Ya SD 
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SECTION VI. COST OF MOVING LIVESTOCK TO AND FROM THE LEASED LAND 


DD NOT INCLUDE the amount of labor or costs paid by the landlord or 
by an association. If community pasture include approximate propor— 
tion share in items below. Use a supplemental page for split season, 
different species and movement to and from more than one location. 


28. Immediately prior to the last full grazing season on this (Leased Land) 
were these livestock: (Enter Code)...cecccseececsscccccccccceeeces a | al 
1 = Located on Headquarters Ranch? 
2 = Located on Other Private Lands? Code 4 was entered 
3 © Ioeated on Pulte tanta 
l, = Located on this (Leased Land)? 
5 = Purchased? 


29. Did you move the livestock to the (Leased Land) by: (Check one or more) 


a. ( ) - Contract or hired trucks?.........../Ask Item 30/ 


b. (CC) ss Your trucke?, ccs ods.sc00s0ieces ages SeZAsk 1 tems i897 


Go) = Trailtessapadeecsccccequeccswdesdese? EID MTL UON 17 

30. For contract or hired hauling of livestock, what was the total 
cost of hauling to the (Leased Land)?, ............sseceeeseseeees Dols } a0} 00) 
For livestock hauled to the (Leased Land) in your trucks: 


What Was The: 


Truck Size Number of Trucks Total Trips For All Average Miles Per 
Trucks Used in Col. (a) 


36. 2 ton and 
Over 


37. Tractor 
Trailers 


38. 


42. 
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At the end of the last full grazing season on this (Leased Land) i we ees 
were these livestock: (Enter Cede........... 


1 = Moved to Headquarters Ranch? 


2 = Moved to other private lands? If Code was entered, 
3 = Moved to public lands? skip to Item 8 
h = Not moved? 

- 5 = Sold 


Did you move the livestock from the (Leased Land) by: (Check one) 


& ( ) Contract or hired trucks?.... Ask Item 40 


err err) four-trucks?. 6.5.6. 5.....00. .../Skip to Item GWT 7 
EGTA ST la. cee ce.scccceects . (Skip to Item 8 7 


For contract or hired hauling of livestock, what was the 
total cost of hauling from the (Leased Land)?+. .-...+-..-. -- Dols, 


For livestock hauled from the (Leased Land) by your trucks: 


What Was The: 


Total Trips For Average Miles Per 
Trucks Used In 


Under 1 ton 
2-Wheel Dr. 


43. Under 1 ton 


4-Wheel Dr. 


Lu. 1 Ton 


7. Tractor 
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SECTION VII. SALTING AND SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING COST 
If Item 19d on Page 4 is checked “YES ”, DO NOT INCLUDE in Item 48 
the amount of salt or its cost paid by the Landlord. 


48. Did you feed pYain( ) or mineralized (_ ) salt? 


None fed ( ) /Skip to Item 50 


49 What was the 
amount fed? 


BEE 0 es ee ee 
50 lb. block 


50. Did you feed any supplements or hay on, this (Private Leased Land 
during the period (Item 1 dates)? (Exclude creep feeding) 
If NO ( ), skip to Item 52, 
If YES( ), continue below. 


Amount Fed 


aie What types arena 
of supple- Supplemental 


ments or hay Feeding 


were fed? 
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SECTION VILL. WATER COSTS 
PUMPING COST 


52. On this (leased land) during the last full grazing period, did you have 
any fuel or electricity costs for pumping water? 


If YES ( ) what was the cost of fuel or electricity for pumping Pe ey 
water on the (leased land during this period?. eeoeeeseerereoseeece -dols. 
If NO ( ) ask Item 53. 


WATER HAULING 


53. On this (leased land) during the last full grazing period did 
you have any water hauling costs? 


If YES ( ) ask Item 5h. 
If NO ( ) skip to Item 64. 
54. Was water hauled to your livestock by: (Check) 
a. ( ) - Hired or Contracted Trucks?---------- sk Items and 63. 


b. ( ) - Your trucks?------------------------- [isk Items_ 56 = 63.) 
55. For contract or hired hauling of water, what Fae ee es 
Maeechemracd! hauling "cost? svc cc's s's'c cc's e'e's 8's ise eee e's 8's e'ee'e'e e's oe oGOLS SASS 


For Trucks Used To Haul Water 
What Was The: 
Number Total Trips For Average Miles 
Truck Size of Trucks All Trucks Used Per Trip 
In Col. 
gs | pee et) aa erirtetnnl Drrbonbe tenon fnntinw waded Op —/—ois| 


Under 1 Ton 
2-Wheel Drive 


Under 1 Ton 
l\-Wheel Drive 


1 Ton 


13 Ton 


2 ton and 


WATER PURCHASE COST: 


63. What was the purchase cost of the hauled water A63 See 
OO 


and other expenses relating to this water?....ccccccecceceeceseAdOlBe 
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SECTION IX. TRUCK AND CAR COSTS 


63. what kind of vehicles did you use in going to the (leased land)? Do not 
include trucks reported previously for hauling livestock and water. 


No. of Average Miles Total 3 
or Miles Cost Per 
Trips Per Trip Mile 
i a 


s | 


| oa a 


Under 1 Ton 
2-Wheel Dr. 


i 


Under 1 Ton 
l-Wheel Dr. 


2 Ton and 
Over 


ee 
nigel a 
| | | 


Tractor Trailer 


Se 


73. What is the round-trip distance from the ranch 
headquarters to the (Private Leased Land)?,.......cceceosccsceecce Miles A73 eG 


SECTION X. HORSE COSTS 
74. How many horses were used for moving livestock to and from 
and within thisQeased land) during the grazing period? ,,,.......Number nig + —— te 


75. What percent of the yearly use of these (Item 7) horses , 
should be allocated as use on this (leased land)? ,........0++++ePercent Pe es 
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SECTION XI. MAINTENANCE COSTS 


If Item 19C on Page 4 is checked YES, do not include in Items 76-89 any costs paid by the landlord. 


"Now I have some questions about maintenance within the (leased land) on: 
(1) wells, (2) stock ponds (tanks), (3) springs and i fences 


First I want to talk about the types of facilities, then we vill discuss the cost 
of repairs, other material and equipment for the last grazing season." 


76. On this (leased land) do you have: 
If YES Average’: 


Se Se) ee ees 

Facilities ODE How many | Depth Size of Number of |-Number iles | Size 
Caging Storage | of of (Acre 

Number ) Feet Inches fats oe hs oa ae 


Water YES ( 
= Wells with No ( 
5 


ae A HH 
ee et 
a 
SE LI 
Fl | i = oe = 
Sc aan 


Water Maintenance Costs 

85. What was your cost of materials to maintain ka ae 
and clean wells, stock ponds and springs?....ccoocsccsecseececceee DOS. 

86. What were your costs of bulldozers and other equipment Eo Sere 
MOO OM WALEED MAINTENANCE? ..cccccccocercccevcesccccscenseccccecee DOLSs 

87. What other costs did you have in maintaining stock ponds, 
wells, and springs on the (leased land) during the ie ee 
last grazing BGHEOM Lene sco cicic cid slcictn dele cleletc’cteie's bloletelctatstatotw ls sia 's'e fore DOL Ge 

Fence Maintenance Costs 

88. What was your cost of materials and equipment to maintain 


this fence during the last grazing season? (Do not include Atte aneoallniin00 | 
truck an MRS ets ree ci err ot Reet cceeet reese eee cis wseeae cDOLSs 


Other Costs 


8. woven Wire 
Fence 


89. Did you have any costs,other than those we have talked about, on 
this (leased land) during the period (Item 1) (Date) to (Date) . 


If YES ( )ec 
If NO ( ) Go to Section XII. 


Dols. 
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SECTION XII. RANGE DEVELOPMENTS 


90, Have you made any investments in water developments, range developments, fencing, 
roads, corrals or any other developments on this (Leased Land) since 19467 


If NO ( ), CONCLUDE INTERVIEW. 


If YES ( ), complete worksheets below. 


Type Of 


Development erator & other 


unpaid labor 


Welter ois sveiee ore e-no 60 OLE 
Springs s'est .,02,-—— 
POUGE eis s vis eke ¢/e 6 sel orere Od 
GMC OMEM oie cee. tissele eco, OF 
Roads... 
Corralisticcic 
OTSA ote cre 6 elare sich cue 
Dipping) Vats es cc.ss. 
a. a rn 8° 
Spraying sc ceevscecces LOE 
Other (Specify In 

Notes) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET BUREAU NO. - 40-6677 


STATISTICIAL REPORTING SERVICE APPROVAL EXPIRES - 12/31/66 
in cooperation with Item Count - 175 


FOREST SERVICE and BUREAU of LAND MANAGEMENT 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK GRAZING SURVEY 1966 


Federal Grazing 


Starting | Ending 
Time Time 


Name of Permit Holder: 


Address: 
(Street or RFD) 
( ) OFFICE USE 
City 
Pins 4 core 


(state) 4 cee 


Agency Issuing Permit: ( ) - Forest Service 


( ) - Bureau of Land Management 


Allotment Name or Public Grazing Area 


Forest Serviee Region (BLM Code 99)......sseeseeeeees oleccccescece : ee pe ae ee see. 

National Forest or BLM District ( re Pet eae 

Ranger District or BLM State Code............. #5 W066} 0,010 0:0 01 0:0, 0,010.0 oe 

Forest Grazing Allotment or BLM Resource Area........sessccccece Ae bey d raowee aoe 

| Type of Permit...1 = Cattle 2 = Sheep h = Cattle & Sheep..... ae 
oo: ae aimee aan made adobe et ates 

Sequence Number........... aeleile/efoie:':e sfeusielate'' «6 sleleleleis 6) ajainlelalats eveliatels 6.sie eee 


ANUMERATOR: oo 
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SECTION I. MOVEMENT AND LOSS OF LIVESTOCK 


1. What were the dates given on your permit or license for your last full grazing season on 


(Allotment Name ). 


CATTLE & REODES A 


ENTER CODE 


If this is a BLM allotment, ask the following question. 


2. On this allotment what is the percentage of federal use?......Percent 


Now we want to talk about your livestock as they actually moved 
on and off this (Allotment Name). 


NUMBER AND DATES ON DATES OFF 
hewitt 


Total cows (Include cows 
with calves and dry cows) 


Weaned Calves (Weaning 
age to one year old) 


Yearlings (1 to 2 years 
old) Excluding cows listed 
above. 


Bulls (2 years old and 
older) 


Steers (2 years old 
and older) 


8. How many calves did you take off this allotment during the 
last Lull grazing SERSON? ccc csc.occcedeccccccsoscseaceececs cea as Number i | 
(Exclude weaned calves reported above) 
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NUMBER AND DATES "ON" fea "OFF" 


9. Total Ewes 


10. Weaned Lambs ‘iksitin age to 
one year old) 


13. Wethers (2 years old & 
older) 


HOR. 


| Trine only horses under 
permit or license) 


15. How many lambs did you take off this allotment during the last 
full grazing season (excluding weaned lambs reported above)? NUMBER 


SECTION II. TYPE OF VEGETATION ON GRAZING AREA 


16. What type of vegetation is on this grazing allotment? 
CODE PERCENT 


1 a ae a An 


eee ee ee ree ee ee eeresreeeeeeeeees 


(2) Salt Desert Shrub (Atriplex, Greasewood) 


eee eo eee eee esr ere sreeseeeoe 


(3) Chaparral (Oakbrush, Mt. Mahogany, Chamise), 


eee ee eee ees eres vese 


(4) Creosote bush, (Blackbrush, cactus, etc.),,., 


eee ee eee eee esesees 


(5) Pinyon Juniper 


eee eere ee eres eee eee eeeeeesr eer eeeeeseseoese 


(6) Coniferous Forest Types (Ponderosa Pine, Lodgepold, etc.) 


eeeeee 


(7) Broadleaf Woodland (Aspen, Oaks, Cottonwood-River Bottom) 


(8) Native Grassland 


ee eee oceee eee ee eee esree eee eee eeesreseseeeeeeseseses 


oie Native. Meadowlands. sce sse<t-e sores ses 


ee eee ee eee eee eesesresereseers 


(10) Other -Explain in detail,, 


Coeoeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeereseees 


29-442 O—69—_29 
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SECTION III. ASSOCIATION FEES ll 


17. Do you pay a grazing association for livestock management on i 


(allotment name or public grazing area) - : 
- 


If YES ( ), ask Items 18 and 19 below. : 
If NO ( ), skip to Item 20. 


18. How much were your grazing association fees? 
(Enter amount in either a, b, orc) 


ae. Total. DOUVArE cic o cle tcc be oe caeleustevals owieiee 


b...DodllarssPer Head. Pex..Mon thiassreiecesaretsjsarecerenene: 


CG.” Dollars Per Head Per Season. gcc ccccsuccce 


19. What expenses does the association fee cover? (Check items covered) 
Code 


1 - Federal Grazing Fee 
2 - Full time herder(s) or rider(s) 


- Seasonal movement of livestock (round-up) 


- Water development maintenance 


3 
 - Salting 
5 
6 


- Fence maintenance 


7 - Other (Specify) 
7 - Other (Specify) 


ee ed re Pe ee “4 


If any of the above operations were checked, review the questions relating 
to this operation on the following pages. Do'not ask questions about an 
operation if the association fee covers ALL the expenses for that operation. 


SECTION IV. VETERINARY and INSECT CONTROL COSTS 
Veterinary Costs 


20. What was your cost of medicine, excluding vaccines, used while 
the livestock were on this allotment? (Include medicine for 
Pinkeye, foot rot, scours, lump jaw, selenium poisoning, etc.)......Dols: 
1. What were the veterinarian tees, excluding vaccination, for 
livestock treated while on this allotment?.......eceeeeccccseeeeeees DOS 


Insect Control Cost 


ae) 
4 


22. What was your cost for pest and insect control for livestock 


while on this allotment? (Include chemicals used in oilers, azz] eta 
dipping vats and sprayers. Include any contract costs: ) ss sweeties o- MDOES. 
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SECTION V. LABOR FORCE COSTS 


Now I need to know the amount of work done on the (Allotment Name) by you 
(the operator), other t'amily members and hired workers during the last full 
grazing season, This work would include: 


(1) moving livestock to and from the allotment 

(2) tending, and moving livestock while on the allotment 

(3) salting and feeding 

(4) hauling water 

(5) water and fence maintenance, etc. 

(6) tending oilers and other pest and insect control maintenance. 


I will start by asking about the amount of time worked by you. 


‘Total Number 
Of: 


Labor Number 


of Months i If YES, enter code. Enter 


estimated dollar value for 


weeks 
Workers : last full grazing season, if 
(Enter each dif- Days i known by respondent 


ferent hiring Hours 
arrangement on a 
separate line) 


1 meal per day only 
2 meals per day only 
3 meals per day only 


1 
Worked On H 
4 Room only 
5 
6 
7 


Allotment 
Room & board 
House only 
- Other than room & board 


DO KA SON 
e 


ES a WN 


26. 

REGULAR HIRED LABOR} 
Include riders, 
herders, ranch 
hands, others. 


27. 

DAY LABOR: (Include 
riders, herders, 
ranch hands, others 
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Instructions for table below: 


CHECK UNIT 
Labor breakdown must JSED 
be reported in either: DayS.ccccovvccese 
OE Wei ay LISS GOP | 
Percent..seseeeee(_) 


operator 
family labor 

How much of the reg. hired labor time reported in Col. b was for: 
day labor 


If actual time cannot be reported for 
b 


Moving 

livestock| livestock 
to & trom] while on 
allotment] allotment 


ee 
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SECTION VI. COST OF MOVING LIVESTOCK TO AND FROM THE ALLOTMENT 


If Item 19c on Page 4 was checked, DO NOT INCLUDE the amount of labor or costs 
paid by the association. If community allotment, include approximate propor- 
tion share in items below. Use a supplemental page for split season, different 
species and movement to and from more than one location. 


28. Immediately prior to the last full grazing season on this allotment A28 
Were sthess divestock: (Enter Code)... 50. sc cecberaseeceuceeees aes alee ne tore il | 
1 = Located on Headquarters Ranch? 
2 = Located on Other Private Lands? If Code was entered 
3 = Located on Other Public Lands? . skip to Item 38 
lh = Located on this allotment? 
S = Purchased? 
29. Did you move the livestock TO THE ALLOTMENT by: (Check one or more) 
GuietemeeeGontracteor hired trucks?.:.-..ccecee /Ksk Item 30/ 
Demian e=vour Trocks?.:..<+0s 006 Be nase cisies (AGM te mamaria 


EY Pent sc wiciciainia sina dies ve dinees s oaee ae'e/SKip..to -ltemsit/ 

30. For contract or hired hauling of livestock, what was the total aso} 0, 
Speemoimne Ange TOM tdh ALLOTMENT tes «.«.0 0190 8:9,6.00,9.0:0,010°0.0.0.0,0.0,0 0.0.0,9,0,0,5,0.001S 6 
For livestock hauled TO THE ALLOTMENT in your trucks: 


What Was The: 


Truck Size Total Trips For All Average Miles Per 
Trucks Used In Col. (a) Trip Made 


Under 1 ton 
lh, Wheel Drive 


Tractor 
Trailers 
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38. At the end of the last full grazing season on the allotment were 
these livestock: (Enter Cede ee ee 
Moved to Headquarters Ranch? 
Moved to other private lands? If Code 4 was entered, 
Moved to other public lands? skip to Item 8 
Left on Allotment? 
Sold? 


Wi w nee 
| ie aml | Tea | 


39. Did you move the livestock FROM THE ALLOTMENT by: (Check one 
or more) 


a. ( ) - Contract or hired trucks?.........fAsk Item O07 
be. (. ).- Your trucks hvstereveesscccse esse tPokip to sem Liebe 
e: 0) = Reads os ia casa nud cot aenece cae pee kOe me ee 


hO. For contract or hired hauling of livestock, what was the Aaa co 
total cost of hauling FROM THE ALLOTMENT?........seeeeeeeee-eDOls, 


For livestock hauled FROM THE ALLOTMENT by your trucks: 


What Was The: 


Truck Size Number of Trucks Total Trips For Average Miles Per 


Used Trucks Used in Trip Made 
2. Under 1 ton 
2 Wheel Drive 
43 Under 1 ton 
lh Wheel Drive 
5S. 14s ton 


6. 2 ton and 
over 


u7. Tractors 
Trailers 
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SECTION VII. SALTING AND SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING COST 
If Item 19d on Page 4 is checked “YES ”, DO NOT INCLUDE in Item 48 
the amount of salt or its cost paid by the association. 
48. Did you feed plain ( ) or mineralized ( ) salt? 


None fed (_ )-/Skip to Item 50.7 
49. 


What was the Price per 
amount fed? Unit 
(last full season) 


a DE CP ee FS Pe a PT be : 
50 lb. block 00 
or bag 
i JE is 
 . Sas 


50. Did you feed any supplements or hay on this grazing allotment 
during the period (Item 1 dates)? (Exclude creep feeding) 


If NO ( ), skip to Item 52. 
Tr YES( ), continue below. 


Amount Fed 


What types Number of Pounds 
Total 
of supple- Pe Fed Per Code Code ey 


OR —— | (Dol. & Cost 
i A 
ett ad Feeding Day | mount }lbs..1 Se else 
(Days) (lbs. ) cents) 


453 | 200 
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SECTION VILL. WATER COSTS 
PUMPING COST 


52. On this grazing allotment during the last full grazing period, did you have 
any fuel or electricity costs for pumping water? 


If YES ( ) what was the cost of fuel or electricity for pumping anol’) Botpaaaaiel 
water on the grazing area during this PeTLOd?.sseeeeeeeeeeeeeee Gols. 
If NO ( ) ask Item 53. 


WATER HAULING 


53. On this grazing allotment during the last full grazing period did 
you have any water hauling costs? 


If YES ( ) ask Item 5h. 
If NO ( ) skip to Item 6. 


Su. Was water hauled to your livestock by: (Check) 


a. ( ) - Hired or Contracted Trucks?---------- /Ksk Items 55 and 63.7 
b. ( ) - Your trucks?------------------------- /Ksk Items 56 - 63.7 


55. For contract or hired hauling of water, what aie) 1 ce 
was the total haulinp Cost? .acccccacsceaccerece cece ce ulele etnias se mctOnes 


For Trucks Used To Haul Water 


What Was The: 
Number Total Trips For Average Miles 
Truck Size of Trucks All Trucks Used Per Trip 


D7 PPR OME SSM. 


Under 1 Ton 
2-Wheel Drive 


Under 1 Ton 
h-Wheel Drive 


Ol 2 ton..and 
over 
62. Tractor Trailers 


WATER PURCHASE COST 


63. What was the purchase cost of the hauled water 
and other expenses relating to this WA LOL ss s\csislanceclecin enc aot ae — 
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SECTION IX. TRUCK AND CAR COSTS 


63. What kind of vehicles did you use in going to the allotment? Do not 
include trucks reported previously for hauling livestock and water. 


elie sala | or Total Miles Cost Per 
P Mile 
emp Aes) 


Under 1 Ton 

2-Wheel Dr. | 
Under 1 Ton 

h-Wheel Dr. : 


Tractor Trailer 


1. AUTOMOBILE 
OTHER 


3. What is the round-trip distance from the ranch 
headquarters to the grazing allotment? ......ccccecccccceccecesceeMiles ff A73 
SECTION X. HORSE COSTS 
74. How many horses were used for moving livestock to and from 
and within this allotment during the grazing period?.......sssee0- Number  A74 


75. What percent of the yearly use of these (Item 74) horses 
should be allocated as use on this allotment?........seceeceeeeeePercent f A75 
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SECTION XI. MAINTENANCE COSTS 


If Item 19e or 19f on Page 4 is checked, DO NOT INCLUDE in Items 76-89 any costs 
paid by the association. 


"Now I have some questions about maintenance within the grazing allotment on: 
(1) wells, (2) stock ponds (tanks), (3) springs and () fences. 


First I want to talk about the types of facilities, then we will discuss the cost of 
repairs, other material and equipment for the last grazing season." 


Depth ]|Size of Number of | Number [Mi 
Caging Storage | of 
(Number) | (Feet) | (Inches) ranks ae aa De 
Beier | fa) (beef (e) ff (ah fs fa) a 
Water 
77. Wells with 
gas power pumps 
78. Wells with eo 
diesel power pumps Pe 
79. Wells with YES ( 
electric power No ( 


80. Wells with ites pes ( 
wind mills 


ommice Ms Ae TS TI 4 — ni = 
(tanks) No 

82. Improved 

springs 


ae | mee | 
a a Sma 1101000003001) 


85. What was your cost of materials to maintain 
and clean wells, stock ponds and springs?........ sls(slenata:ais giave ere ;a Cie 
86. What were your costs of bulldozers and other equipment 
usedson-wateremalntenance?..ccccccccecocacace < otete aipie tals gals Brawls eDOLS'. A86 eke 
87. What othereosts did you have in maintaining stock ponds, 


wells, and springs on the grazing allotment during the R 
last grazing season?......... ee er IS a atAlasey eu 0g. Ac amen Sher aaniole Dols. os _ San 


Fence Maintenance Costs 


76. On this allotment do you have: 


Facilities 


8. woven Wire 
Fence 


88. What was your cost of materials and equipment to maintain 

this fence during the last grazing season? (Do not include 

truck costal Cod vcce rs 2 Psstssetes Seeesas we UeTaees ts ante me < ..Dols. 88> | for veehtetntal a 
Other Costs 


89. Did you have any costs, other than those we have talked about, on 


this grazing allotment during the period (Item 1) (Date}to Mate 
S \ saet K ROOTS CI ERT SN Ree ENS: ; 
If NO ( 


) Go to Section XII. 
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SECTION XII. RANGE DEVELOPMENTS 


"Now I have some questions on the range developments that you have made on (Allotment Name). Include investments 
made on private lands within this allotment which were necessary for public land use. xclude ASC 


payments from reported costs." 


90. Have you made any investments in water developments, range developments, fencing, 
roads, corrals or any other developments on this allotment since 195? 


Tf NO ( ), skip to Section XIII. 
\ if YES ( ), complete worksheets below. 


91. New Developments Made By You Since 19h6 
Dollars you |Hours of unpaid [Is this develop- L 
Type of Year invested labor incl. op- | ment on: CODE} 1 
erator & other Federal Land = 1 | N 
eee Other Land = 2 |= 
labor 


(Specify In 
Notes) 


CRIES EES cert ma 


f Code 2 in Col. 
am ask: 

"Was this "Was other use for: "During an average "What percent of this 
exclusively for use of season, what percent | (development) was made 
this allotment?" CODz | of the total pumping | specifically for use 

Code_ ray time is for of this allotment?" 
YES=1- irrigating! .....c.0L irrigation?" 

_other'......2.e0-- ____ (PERCENT) ( PERCENT ) 


NN 
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SECTION XIII. COST OF GRAZING ALLOTMENT PERMIT THAT HAS BEEN TRANSFERRED 


/Ksk Items 92-97 only when the first digit of the transfer code on the eat 


sheet is "2". Otherwise, skip to Item 102, 


"I would now like to ask about the cost of your allotment permit. If this permit 
or any portion of it was acquired during the last five years, I need to ask some 
questions about the transfer. If more than one transfer took place since 1960, 

I want to discuss only the latest transfer." 


92. In what year was latest purchase MAGE Pe eeeeeeeereereeeeceeeeceeeelear A08 Bie 


Was-tha~pernd t Cost of Permit | cost of Livestock Cost of Ranch 
purchased 


Was the cost reported for Items 93 - 97 
from the ranchers records....ecccccsceee( ) 
estimated. ...seccccccccccccccoccsccsses( )_ 


98. Were there any other considerations in the transfer 
of this grazing permit? 


If YES, ( ) specify: : Cost of this 
consideration....dols. a06:| = ace ae 


If NO, ( ) ask Item 99. 


99. Was this transfer: (Check One) 


a. Your totalpermit.-on. this allotment? <scccsdcolddtedsccet s.) [Skip to Item102 7 
b. Only a portion of your total permit on this allotment ( ) /Ask Item 101,/ 


On the portion of the permit that was transferred, what was the: 


Total Number Season Of Use 
of Head 


102. 
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SECTION XIV. POTENTIAL FOR INCREASED USE OF FEDERAL RANGE LAND 


"My last two questions concern your over-all ranching operation." 


If additional range was made available on Federal range land through improvements, 


would you: 


A. Graze more animals? 
If YES ( ): How many more would you graze with your 


present base) Tanch? ..cicccsccccccceccscccnscccces 


At what season of the year would you want to 
graze these additional animals? 


7 Continue with "B" below./ 


If NO ( ), ask "B" below. 


Graze your present number of animals for a longer season? 


BS 
), ask "At what season of the year would you want to 


If YES. ( 
graze your animals?" 
If NO ( ), CONCLUDE INTERVIEW. 


Soa 
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Oregon Legislative Assembly—1969 Regular Session 


ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 12 


(Sponsored by Representatives Davis, Hart, Stathos, Senator Newbry, Represen- 
tatives, Browne, Detering, Dugdale, Heard, Johnson, Kennedy, Martin, Meeker, 
Priestley, Ripper, Skelton, Willits, M. Keith Wilson, Senators Dement, Inskeep, 
Ireland, McKay, Ouderkirk, Raymond, Yturri) 


To the Honorable SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE AND SECRETARY OF INTERIOR: 


We, your memoralists, the Fifty-fifth Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, respectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the agricultural sector of this nation’s economy is undergoing a 
period of recession ; and 

Where as the increase in the fees for grazing on public lands that has been 
proposed by the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Interior 
would have such detrimental economic impact on the livestock industry that the 
entire profit margin in many livestock operations would be removed; now, 
therefore, Be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon: (1) The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Interior are memorialized to refrain 
from implementing the recently proposed increases in fees for grazing on public 
lands. 

(2) The Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives shall send a copy of this 
memorial to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Interior and to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Delegation. 


Adopted by House February 17, 1969. 


Chief Clerk of House. 
Rosert F. SMITH, 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by Senate February 26, 1969. 
E. D. Ports, 
President of Senate. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Boise, Idaho, April 7, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCorMAck, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I am directed by the First Regular Session of the Fortieth 
Legislature of the State of Idaho to transmit to you House Joint Memorial No. 3 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 

A duplicate original of the Memorial is enclosed. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES BLAINE BLAKE, Chief Clerk. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 3, BY WAYS 
AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


A Joint Memorial to the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress Assembled: 


We, your Memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
ae sae assembled in the Fortieth Session thereof, do respectfully represent 

Ate 

Whereas, the range livestock industry is a major industry of the State of 
Idaho; and 

Whereas, the public lands comprise at least two-thirds of the land area of the 
State of Idaho; and 

Whereas, the range livestock industry is dependent upon such public lands for 
grazing; and 

Whereas, the proposed increased grazing fees upon such public lands shall 
cause great economic hardship and business failures within such range livestock 
industry. Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives concurring, That we 
most respectfully request that the Congress of the United States direct and re- 
quire the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Interior to hold 
in abeyance all increases in the rates to be charged as grazing fees upon the 
public land until such time as Congress has had sufficient time to study and 
vee the final report of the Public Land Law Review Commission: Be it 
urther, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to forward copies of this Memorial to the leadership of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, and to the 
members of the Idaho Congressional Delegation. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. VICTOR HANSON, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Victor Hanson, Jr., I am president of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association and a member of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association Federal Lands 
Committee, 4675 Lafayette, Denver, Colorado. I own and operate a ranch at 
Walden, Colorado. Four thousand, one-hundred thirty six cattlemen and feeders 
are members of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association and are affiliated with 
Colorado’s 72 local cattle associations. 

The board of control of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association has requested 
that I represent the association here today. and represent in particular 2,840 
federal land permittees of Colorado. Colorado federal land permittees for the 
most part are small family sized units. The average stockman who runs in 
conjunction with the federal land permits has an average of approximately 287 
head. 

Annually, the U.S. Department of Agriculture statistical reporting service 
prepares parity figures for our association. These annual reports, since 1951 
through 1968, show that the Colorado producer has operated under conditions 
whereby he has received less than 100% parity. In the last five years his parity 
figures have ranged in the 70% bracket. In 1968 Colorado’s parity figure as 
shown by the U.S. Department of Agriculture statistical reporting service was 
77% of parity. Throughout this period we have had skyrocketing costs with live- 
stock prices remaining constant. For the majority of our producers in Colorado, 
and this is particularly true of our permit operators, it has been nip and tuck 
whether or not we can stay in business. 

As president, I have had an opportunity to talk to many of these permittees. 
Unless you have personally had this opportunity, you can’t imagine the sincere 
concern that was generated when grazing fee increases were announced in the 
January 14, 1969, issue of the Federal Register. Since this date, we have held 
numerous meetings throughout the Federal land areas of Colorado. Reviewing 
the basis of these proposed fee increases and how they came about, our associ- 
ation has taken a unanimous stand in objecting to these increases, as well as the 
method used in determining these increases. 

When the 1966 western livestock grazing survey was proposed, our industry 
in Colorado realized that attempting to develop a formula to compare forage 
values under the permittee system with forage values of private deeded land 
was going to be extremely difficult since it is like comparing oranges and apples. 
When a man leases pasture on deeded land he does so with certain guarantees, 
such as definite grazing period, many times a guaranteed gain per month, main- 
tenance of fences, water development, guarantee from death loss and many other 
factors. When a stockman assumes a permit he doesn’t have any of these 
guarantees. No one assures him of a guaranteed monthly gain or a guarantee 
against certain death loss. He takes his chances as to the grazing period, 
develops his own water, etc. Besides these factors, cattlemen just can’t go out 
and lease a permit like they would lease a deeded land pasture. 

First of all, before he can qualify for a permit, he must have a designated 
number of acres of commensurate property or base property. In addition, he 
must meet a number of other requirements that a private lessee doesn’t have 
to meet. Since this commensurate or base property is tied to the permit, the 
property tax on his base property is much higher than if he operated under 
private conditions as in eastern Colorado. He has to maintain and develop 
adequate water, he must maintain fences and manage his cattle in conjunction 
with multiple use on the Federal land he uses. For example: our public domain 
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on BLM land in Colorado was of little economic value until stockmen were 
encouraged by our Government to settle these areas, develop our base properties 
and to develop improvements such as water development, grass seeding, etc. 
on our public domain. In most cases these developments were paid by the user 
who in return had only the privilege of harvesting the forage at a fee. 

Referring back to the 1966 western livestock grazing survey, our industry 
felt that the points agreed to between the user and the Government agencies 
would be sufficient to adequately and favorably compare forage values on Fed- 
eral lands and deeded lands. From our studies, when the Federal agencies, 
after the survey was completed, deleted certain items, it completely distorted 
the comparison between these two types of grazing situations. We feel the 
results of the study established that, based upon a comparison of total non-fee 
public and private grazing costs for Bureau of Land Management Lands, an 
average fee increase of 10 cents per AUM, or a 30 percent increase appears to 
be justified by equating the current fee levels with the full economic value of 
the forage for BLM. However, the study did not reflect most of the costs to the 
permittee of providing public benefits. 

Similarly, in contrast to the statement by the U.S. Forest Service, the results 
of the 1966 western livestock grazing survey failed to justify any increases in 
Forest Service grazing fees. In fact, the study established that Forest Service 
permittees on the average were paying more than full economic value for an 
AUM of forage in 1966. 

Therefore, if all points of comparison that were originally established, would 
have been followed in establishing a new fee structure by our two departments, 
we would have been comparing like situations which would have resulted in a 
fair fee structure under which the industry could survive. As it stands today 
all the factors obtained in the 1966 survey were not all followed, resulting in a 
fee structure that is disastrous to the industry. 

We feel that the economic impact that will be brought about if the present 
two Departments’ philosophy by which they established their present fee struc- 
ture becomes an accepted fact, would be as follows: 

A. A net decapitalization or a 30- to 50-percent loss in equity of our real prop- 
erty including a total loss in market value of our grazing permit which has been 
capitalized into our total ranching operation would be a reality. Such reduction 
in real property values would break present land values because potential buyers 
of these ranches could no longer justify paying the price which they have in the 
past, simply because of the increased costs of production and reduced loan value 
that would result from the non-recognition of a grazing permit. 

B. A substantial loss in ranch equity and increased operating expenses, re- 
sulting from the failure to recognize the dollar value of the permit as a cost of 
running livestock on federal lands, would force many range livestock operators 
to liquidate, forcing in turn livestock lending institutions involved to critically 
evaluate whether they could justify extending short term, intermediate, or long 
term credit to livestock operations dependent upon the use of federal grazing 
lands any longer. 

©. This grazing fee proposal would result in the loss of millions of dollars to 


local businesses and governments, dependent upon a healthy and economically - 


stable livestock industry. 

We in Colorado appeal to the two Departments, Interior and Agriculture, to 
suspend or delay portions of the new regulations which set automatic fee in- 
creases beginning 1969 and thereafter. We are looking to this committee and to 
Congress with help of recommendations from the public land law review com- 
mission to provide updated legislative guidelines relating to grazing fees, tenure, 
access and the many other complex issues affecting the future of the western 
livestock industry and the local communities and counties which depend on the 
livestock industry for a great part of their existence. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express the thinking of the Colorado Live- 
stock Industry and appeal to this committee for an adjustment in this fee struc- 
ture that will allow our industry to exist in the future and in particular during 
this crucial time of low prices. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON METCALF, REPRESENTING WESTERN INDUSTRY 
ORGANIZATION 


My name is Vernon Metcalf, now retired but former Forest Service ranger, 
supervisor regional forester; Nevada livestock association secretary; Nevada 
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Central Committee of State Grazing Boards consultant and former manager, 
secretary-treasurer, of the Nevada Livestock Production Credit Association. 

The statement which follows, “THE GRAZING FEE PROBLEM” is made on 
behalf of Western Industry Organization. 


THE GRAZING FEE PROBLEM 


A main, if not the main, cause of this problem, as matters now stand, seems 
quite clearly to be that having, in effect, been directed by the Director of the 
Federal Budget Bureau (FBB) to do so, Federal officials, consisting of the heads 
of the Interior Department (ID), the Department of Agriculture (DA), the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) and the Forest Service (FS), have set out 
to henceforth apply a so-called Fair Market Value policy in their fixing of fee 
rates for the private enterprise, stockraising-agricultural use of the livestock 
forage crop resource values of livestock grazing used Federal Grazing District 
(FGD) and Forest Service (FS) grazing lands. 

In this connection, it quite clearly looks like the authority for the said FBB 
officials to precribe the said policy for the said ID, DA, BLM and FSS agencies to 
follow in this matter, comes from a provision of ‘a long obscure Act, enacted by 
the Congress as Title V of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 
under the heading of Fees and Charges of Federal Agencies-Reference: U.S. 
Code 1964, Section 140, Pages 254—255, which places the said policy making au- 
thority in the hands of the President, who appears to have delegated it to the 
said FBB of his executive department. 

The said Fair Market Value fee rate fixing policy is claimed, in a joint BLM 
and FS press release of mid-November, 1968, to be one laid down in an FBB Cir- 
cular A—25 of September 23, 1959, issued to the Heads of Executive Departments 
and Establishments, the Subject being User Charges. 

In that FBB Circular, there are many different kinds of instructions for such 
federal officials to follow. 

Those which it quite clearly looks like the FBB officials have called upon the 
said ID, DA, BLM and FS agency officials to follow, in the fixing of fee rates such 
as those here concerned, on page 2 of the said FBB circular, seem to include ideas 
or principles such as the following: 

1. That the fee rate charge should be made at levels sufficient to recover 
the full cost to the Federal Government of rendering the service or, in this 
case, of granting the grazing privilege concerned. 

2. That where federally owned resources are leased or sold, a fair market 
value should be obtained. 

3. That the charges concerned are to be determined so far as practicable and 
feasible, in accordance with comparable commercial practices. 

4, That the said charges need not be limited to the recovery of service costs to 
the Government and that, instead, they may be such as to produce net revenue 
to the Government. 

Regarding the establishment of fees to recover Government costs, the said 
FBB Circular, on page 3 thereof, calls upon each of the agencies concerned to: 

A. To establish fees in accordance with the policies therein set forth in 
such a way as to not reduce or eliminate fees and charges in effect as of the time. 

B. To establish the maximum fee on the basis of the total cost to the Govern- 
ment of providing grazing privileges such as are here concerned but NOT AC- 
CORDING TO THE VALUE THEREOF TO THE RECIPIENT (evidently in- 
tended to mean the recipient’s ability to pay for them). 

‘Here, by the way, it seems well to point out that the last few words, which 
are capitalized, are of vital concern in the facts which will be brought to light 
further on herein. 

In all of this, it quite clearly looks like the Federal Agency officials who 
have set out to make use henceforth of the said Fair Market Value policy in 
their fixing of the said grazing fee rates, seek to justify their action in doing 
so by taking the position that in following it (1) they will be serving the best 
interests of the public in general, as the real owners of the FGD and FS livestock 
forage crop resource values concerned and (2) following a policy of a kind 
which the said 1952 Act gives the FBB the power to prescribe. 

The primary purpose of the facts presented hereafter in this statement is that 
of demonstrating, by them, that neither of the said justifications are valid. 
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First dealt with, in this connection, is the first one of the said two justifi- 
cations: 


As to the matter of the general public welfare: 


Here stands out the fact that involved in this problem, to begin with, is 
the question of what purpose the raw state values of the Federal Government 
held FGD and FS livestock forage crop resources best should serve. 

Also involved in it is the question of what purpose the values of others of 
the agriculturally used resources of the vast and generally desert-like Western 
Public Land (WPL) State regions concerned best should be made to serve. 

Generally speaking, these other agricultural resources consists of such kinds 
as generally desert-like ranch lands, irrigation waters and stockwaters. 

Just like the said FGD and FS livestock forage crop, these others of the 
said resources: of the said desert-like regions are of that out-of-the-ordinary 
kind which, by themselves alone, are generally non-worthwhile usable. 

Long, therefore, has it been necessary for these out-of-the-ordinary kinds of 
resource values (representing together either largely or, in Many cases, prac- 
tically all of the agricultural resources regionally available) to be used in 
combination, together (if they are to be worthwhile utilized at all, at least 
economics-operative-wise) as complete all seasons of the year, livestock herd 
operating bases, each part generally being used, in turn, seasonally throughout 
the year. : 

As in most others of the agricultural regions of the country, used in this 
manner and only when so used, together with their livestock herds, by tens of 
thousands of private enterprise, stockraising-agriculturists (mostly of the family 
kind) it has been possible, as in the case of the said other regions, to have the 
said resource values converted into such things as food and fiber and then 
negotiable funds for the benefit, finally, of most everybody. 

Practically ever since the earliest days of settlement of the said generally 
desert-like regions, this is the kind of a resource value usage program which 
it has been necessary to follow in order to make possible the otherwise impossible 
worthwhile conversion of the said resources values into usable things, like the 
said food and fiber supplies, dollars, etc., beneficially passing sooner or later, 
through a great many hands. 

Under long-standing Federal and State governmental policies and procedures, 
while the said FGD and FS livestock forage crop one of the said resource live- 
stock herd operating parts, has remained in Federal Government hands, quite 
generally the others of the said out-of-the-ordinary kinds of the desert-ike, 
agricultural resources have been passed into private hands. 

This long has made it necessary in contrast with at least most, if not all, of 
the other said agricultural regions, that the said agricultural operating bases 
of the said desert-like regions, generally must be made up partly of Federal 
Government and partly of private enterprise parts, with the parts as a whole 
under divided control and management. 

For many years now, that part consisting of the said FGD and FS livestock 
forage crop has been in control and management, usage-wise, of Federal agency 
officials and for practically all this time, either by law (the so-called Taylor 
Grazing Act (TGA), in the case of the said FGD forage crop, or by regulation in 
the case of the said FS forage crop) this kind of a resource value usage program 
generally has been followed in the said vast WPL State, desert-like regions. 

In its following, it has been unavoidably necessary, as a part of that kind 
of program, that the said masses of private enterprise, stockraising-agriculturists, 
furnishing their parts of the said operating bases, make use of the Federal Gov- 
ernment furnished part (the said livestock forage crop resource part) as 
agricultural tenants. 

As such, they necessarily have had to be that kind of tenants who must either 
continue to have, in proper measure and at reasonable charge terms, the 
continued use of the said Federal Government livestock forage crop part of 
the said operating bases, or see the chances for their future worthwhile operation 
of the operating base parts they have been called upon to furnish by the said 
Federal Government arranged for, sanctioned, sponsored, etc., resource usage 
program become impossible, thus generally suffering the loss of their investment 
values therein, in many cases, equity-wise at least, representing their lifetime’s 
savings. 

As seems only to stand to reason, for the grazing fee charges to be of a reason- 
able kind, under these circumstances, it is of vital necessity that they be held 
at rates within the reasonable ability of the said agricultural tenant, program 
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operators, here concerned to keep paying them, after meeting their program 
operating costs of kinds which they, alone, of all stockraisers in general, are 
required to meet. 

These costs, in the main, are represented by (1) the out-of-pocket costs common 
in the case of private enterprise, stockraisers in general and (2) the cost 
represened by the return that must be had by the said program operators on 
the holdings investments represented, for instance, by the said ranch lands, 
irrigation and stockwaters, required of them by the said Federal Government 
arranged for resource value usage programs, but not so required of stockraisers 
in general. 

As seems only to stand to reason, the said agricultural tenants, just as has 
been so in the case of all other agricultural tenants, from time immemorial, can 
not meet these virtually essential costs unless the agricultural landlord—in 
this case the Federal Government—will see to it that the landlord charges 
for the agricultural tenancy privileges concerned are held at levels at least 
reasonably within the ability of the agricultural tenants concerned to pay them. 

Unless the said Federal Government program can work worthwhile, the said 
out-of-the-ordinary kinds of agricultural resources, representing as they gen- 
erally do, the whole of those available in the said vast and generally desert-like 
regions, can not, as can the usual run of other regional agricultural resources, 
have any worthwhile chance to be recovered, food and fiber and negotiable 
wealth-wise, at all. 

Once that program as Federal Government laid down is obstructed, such as by 
the operation of the said quite clearly misfit Fair Market Value kind of a fee 
rate fixing policy, then it only seems to stand to reason that gone down the drain 
for instance, will be: ; 

1. The long depended upon livelihoods of tens of thousands of the said agri- 
cultural tenants, agricultural resource value, program operators and ranch and 
livestock workers here involved—mostly, by the way, of the family kind, as well 
as 

2. The larger part in many, if not most of the said vast regions, of the popu- 
lations, private land settlement, livestock herds and agricultural economies, 
without the continued support of which will be wiped out, in turn, either a large 
part or, in many cases, practically all of the regional economies as a whole. 

Gone as well, will be: 

a. A large part of the country’s food and fiber supplies upon which its con- 
sumers long have depended for an adequate supply at reasonable prices ; 

b. A large part of the periodic supply of the thinner, feeder type kind of live- 
stock, long depended upon by more climate-wise favored regions of the country 
for utilizing their supplies of feed needed for readying the said kind of feeder 
type livestock for market ; 

c. A large part and in some regions practially all of the ranch land and live- 
stock collateral necessarily used as security for loans needed by the said agricul- 
tural tenant, program operators from time to time from a great many lending 
agencies, including commerical banks as well as such agencies as the Federal 
Government instrumentalities of land banks and production credit associations, 
Federal home administration loan associations, and so on; 

d. Gone generally, as well, will be the values coming initially from the use of 
the said regional resources having, over the years, filtered all the way through 
not only the regional but also the national economies. 

Finally, which seemingly hasn’t been too well recognized generally, comes the 
fact that if the said Fair Market Value kind of a grazing fee rate fixing policy 
is to be the one used henceforth, as now evidently intended by the said Federal 
officials, gone with everything else listed just above herein, will be any further 
chance for the Federal Treasury to receive any further grazing fee income worth 
mentioning from the said raw state values of the said partly Federal Govern- 
ment and partly program operator held resource values, for the simple reason 
that the conversion of those values into negotiable funds which, long alone, has 
made possible the payment of those fees, will no longer be possible under the 
said Fair Market Value kind of a policy: 

Here it seems well to mention the fact that if the said Federal officials, by 
continuing to insist upon applying the said quite clearly misfit Fair Market value 
kind of a policy, which doesn’t take into account the ability of the said program 
operators to pay the resultant fee rates, the many presently long established 
settled-in-place kinds of agricultural economies, in the many desert-like regions 
here concerned many might wel] have to give away to a kind of agricultural econ- 
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omy making use of just the said livestock forage and stockwater but not the 
said ranchland and irrigation water resources. : 

For instance, with the present settled-in-place kinds of program operators no 
longer able to afford to use the said Federal Government held livestock forage 
crop values, at Fair Market Value kinds of fee rates fixed on a basis they would 
not have the ability to pay, a use of just the said Federal Government held live- 
stock forage crop values still could be possible, probably by far ranging sheep 
herds operated on a nomadic basis, with presently used settled in place ranch 
land and irrigation waters, largely in some regions and practically entirely in 
others, lying idle, gradually going back to the desert. 

But how such a result could operate to best serve the public interest seems to 
be at least quite questionable. 

So much to here, then for the matter of why the position that the said Fair 
Market Value. policy would fit the public interests seeping) taken by the said 
Federal officials is not a valid one. 

Before leaving the subject presently concerned, this seems as good a place as. 
any, in this statement, to present specific data as to the inability of the said 
agricultural tenant operators of the said Federal Government sanctioned, spon- 
sored, etc., resource value usage programs to pay the kind of rates called for 
by the said Fair Market Value kind of a fee rate fixing policy. 

But two studies ever seem to have been made, Federal agency-wise, over the 
years and given general distribution, dealing with the specific matter of the 
ability of agricultural tenant, program operators of the kind here concerned, to 
pay grazing fee rates for Sere. tenaney privileges of the kind here 
involved. 

The first one, made going on thirty years ago, showed clearly that if, from 
their gross income, allowance was made for the payment of their out-of-pocket 
costs plus even a nominal rate of return (considering the risks involved) upon 
the operators required herd and base property investments (5 and 4% respec- 
tively) the said operators couldn’t even afford to pay either the FGD or FS 
considerably lower than now, grazing fee rates then in effect. 

In addition, what appears to be the latest such study, made and given general 
distribution Federal agency-wise (one released by the Department of Agricul- 
ture toward the beginning of the year 1966) showed, cattle-wise for instance, 
only a dollar-wise net return of $11.50 per head per year, or a 2% rate of return, 
combined herd and base property investment-wise, on a per head cattle invest- 
ment of $575.00. 

A heavily increased fee rate such as now proposed, under the provisions of 
the said Fair Market Value policy, to take effect over a five-year period, 
apparently would mean an increase of present rates of right around $1.00 per 
head, cattle-wise for example, per month. 

Figuring for instance, that a program operator such as here concerned, as often 
seems to be the case, must make use of the higher elevation FS grazing allot- 
ments for around three months, of the lower elevation PFGD allotments for five 
months, and of the ranch lands for the other four months of each year. The said 
$1 per head per month fee increase would mean a completely new drain of $8 
per head per year on the said, for example, $11.50 per head, dollar-wise, net 
income for investment, leaving but $3.50, dollar-wise, per head per year for net 
return on the combined herd and base property investment and reducing the 
said 2% rate of return to around but 6/10 of 1%. 

Here, by the way, it looks like the said Federal officials seem to think that 
they are making it an easy matter for the program operators here concerned to 
get their affairs into shape, over a 5-year period, by adjustments here and there, 
the said example; $8 per head per year involved in the said Fair Market Value 
kind of a policy fee increase. 

Here, it also seems only to stand to reason that if the average run of the said 
program operators, able to obtain only a 2% rate of return on investment, as 
per the said late 1965 released DA study, could have found it at all possible 
to adjust downward their costs or upwards their income to improve their finan- 
cial position, they would long before now have been busy at the job. 

Not being able to do much of anything to do either, what it seems only to 
stand to reason will have to happen, adjustment-wise, on the parts of the said 
program operators, if they really must stand the new, heavy Fair Market Value 
policy increased kinds of FGD and FS grazing fee rates, is an adjustment and, 
a considerable one, downward of theirs and their family’s living standards and 
costs of trying to get their children property educated, neither representing any 
great public welfare benefit. 
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Some years back when, in a meeting of program operators and Federal agency 
officials concerned, this matter of an adjustment downward of program operator 
costs to enable them to stand higher FGD and FSS grazing fee rates came up, with 
the result that when those on the program operators side asked those on the 
Federal official side, who had suggested that procedure, just how they would 
propose that this be done, the answer from the said officials’ side was to the 
effect that one good way by which it might be done, would be for those on the 
program operator’s side to get their counties and states to reduce their property 
tax appraisal values and rates on the program operators’ herds, ranches, etc. 

Here the idea of the said officials seemed quite clearly to be that in order to 
enable the Federal agency concerned to take ever more out of the regional 
agricultural resource values out of the said generally desert-like regions to ever 
increasingly enrich the Federal Treasury, leaving the counties and states con- 
cerned ever poorer and poorer, the regional counties and states should be 
willing to take less and less of the said regional resource values, tax-wise, for 
the support of their governmental machinery. 


As to the Federal statute matter: 

And, now, comes the matter of whether any such kind of a policy as the said 
Fair Market Value one was ever either intended or called for by the applicable 
Federal statutory provisions. 

First, in this connection comes the question of how the said top level FBB 
officials who have, in effect, directed the said departmental and Federal agency 
heads, to follow it, in the case at hand, could have assumed (as it looks 
like they must have done) that the applicable Federal statutes, as laid down 
Congress-wise, provides them with the authority to lay down a fee rate fixing 
policy of the said quite clearly misfit Fair Market Value kind, certain to keep 
resulting in fee rates such as here concerned held at levels which cannot afford 
to be paid by the kind of agricultural tenants who must be relied upon, Federal 
Government program-wise, to be the operators of the resource value usage 
program involved. 

Here, it seems only to stand to reason, to begin with, that the Congress hardly 
would have set up such a program for accomplishing, as the only way in which 
it can be worth while accomplished, the conversion into the said food and fiber 
products, negotiable wealth, etc., of the agricultural resources of the kinds of 
desert-like lands here concerned, if the Congress didn’t want it to at least have 
a chance to work satisfactorily. 

And having set up the said program to accomplish that end, it just doesn’t 
seem to stand to reason that the Congress then could have intended that Federal 
officials, such as those here concerned, should fix that program so it couldn’t 
work at all by applying program usage charge rates at levels which the program 
operators can not afford to pay thus blocking the wishes of the Congress. 

In addition, the records of the hearings held when the said TGA, providing 
for the said program to be followed, was being considered for enactment, clearly 
show that there was no such intent as this Congressional-wise. 

For instance, when the question was raised by Senate Committee members as 
to what purpose the resource values here concerned were intended to serve 
under the applicable provisions of the said TGA, it clearly looks like, without 
dissenting voice, it was the consensus of the Committee members that the purpose 
sought thereby was that of leaving, instead of taking away therefrom, by means 
of the said Fair Market Value kind of a policy, all of the said resource values, 
both Government and private enterprise held, just as the Government has done 
previously in the other regions mentioned, in the case of their agricultural 
resources, as a whole. 

And this isn’t all of the evidence quite clearly serving to demonstrate that the 
said FBB officials are not following the wishes of the Congress in their choosing 
of the Fair Market Value kind of a policy to be applied in the fixing of the fee 
rates here concerned. 

Another provision of the statute, which the Library of Congress has advised 
is designated as Title V of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 
under the heading Fees and Charges of Federal Agencies—Reference: U.S. 
Code 1964, Section 140, pages 254-255, clearly states that fee rates for privileges 
of the kind here concerned are not to be set at levels greater than the value or 
worth of such privileges to the recipients thereof. 

Again, in the said TGA, as apparently still the basic law specifically enacted 
Congress-wise to govern the use, program-wise, of the said agricultural resource 
values of the generally desert-like regions here concerned, clear cut provision is 
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made that the fee rates to be charged, incident to the functioning of the said 
Congressionally arranged for resource value usage program, are to be of a 
“reasonable” kind. 

In addition, the title of that statute, declares it to be a principal purpose 
thereof, that its provisions be so administered as to “stabilize” enterprises- of 
the kind which must be followed to enable the said Congressionally laid down 
resource value usage program to have any worthwhile chance to work. 

Here, to sum up regarding these just mentioned Federal statutory provisions, 
set up by the Congress to place limits on the size of the fee rates here concerned, 
the fact seems only to stand to reason that fee rates such as fixed by use of the 
said Fair Market Value policy, on a basis not considering the ability of the 
agricultural tenants, program operators of the kind here concerned, to keep 
paying them, hardly could be considered to be a kind either (1) “reasonable”, 
(2) “stabilizing” to the enterprises of the program operators, (3) “equitable” 
in their case or (4) of a size within the worth or value of the said privileges to 
the kind of agricultural tenant, program operators here concerned. 

Finally, one of the passing strange things about this whole matter lies in the 
rather unusual fact that the said FBB Circular A-25 of September 23, 1959, 
doesn’t seem to be the only one or even the last of the fee rate fixing policies 
laid down FBB-wise. 

For instance, augmenting and clarifying all of its previously laid down fee rate 
fixing directives, the FBB, in June of 1964, in repeating the provisions of the 
said Fair Market Value policy added, as an exception thereto, what clearly 
seems to be another policy for fee rate fixing, in the case of resource value usage 
programs, of what would clearly seem to be exactly the kind involved in the case 
here at hand. 

This additional policy quite evidently is aimed, FBB-wise, at easing the said 
Fair Market Value policy idea of fixing the fee rates here concerned at levels 
not held within the reasonable ability to pay of program operators such as here 
concerned. 

The said additional policy provides, instead for the Fair Market Value policy 
idea of fixing rates not held at levels within the reasonable ability of FGD 
and FS grazing privilege users to pay them, for what clearly seems to be the 
quite opposite idea of holding the said rates, in the case of resource value usage 
programs of the kind here concerned, at levels which will not unduly or sig- 
nificantly operate to impair such programs. 

Quite clearly in the case of the kind of Congressionally arranged for, sanc- 
tioned, evidently desired to work, and thus rather obviously sponsored agricul- 
tural resource value usage programs here involved, such an idea as this, if 
followed, as seems only to stand to reason, would necessitate the holding of the 
kind of rates here concerned at levels reasonably within the ability of the said 
agricultural tenant, program operators, to keep paying them. 

Added to these last several items, comes the fact that in a letter apparently 
sent all heads of departments concerned, under date of June 24, 1965, the then 
head of the FBB pointed out to them that fee rates such as here involved 
should be of a kind that would “insure equitable treatment-of all leasees and 
permittees (concerned) as well as (furnishing) a fair return to the taxpayers’. 

Now, however, it quite clearly looks like the head of the said FBB has 
of recent times turned, in what appears to be exactly the opposite direction, 
by approving the following departmental and bureau heads such as those here 
concerned, of their following of the said Fair Market Value kind of a fee rate 
fixing policy which quite obviously will defeat rather than to accomplish either 
the purpose of giving the said leasees and permittees equitable fee rates or fur- 
nishing equitable treatment to the country’s taxpayers, consisting mostly of 
the public in general, as called for in the said FBB letter. 

Here, finally, strangely and above all quite significantly, in the case of the 
‘grazing fee problem here concerned, the big question arises, of why the said 
FBB, in effect, now has decided to approve the use of the said Fair Market 
Value one of its fee rate fixing policies which doesn’t seem at all to fit the cir- 
cumstance involved in the case here at hand while its said other policy, the 
one relating to Federally sponsored program grazing land use, would quite 
clearly seem at least much better if not quite perfectly to do so. 

In this connection, the wonderment can hardly help arising of whether 
the FBB officials who clearly seem to be advocating the use of the wrong 
one of the said two policies, actually know or so far have had any worthwhile 
opportunity to become knowledgeable of the fact that use of the said Federal 
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Government held FGD and FS livestock forage crop one of the said agricultural 
resources of the generally desert-like regions here concerned actually, long 
has gone forward as it still does on the basis of an agricultural resource value 
usage program, Congress-wise, and thus Federal Government arranged for, de- 
sired to work satisfactorily, sanctioned and thus sponsored. 

Also, in this connection, the wonder can hardly help arising of whether 
it might be worthwhile for somebody in authority and a position properly to 
do so, to take the steps needed to make certain that the said FBB officials 
do become fully knowledgeable of the said fact so that, knowing it for sure, 
they can have their chance to either rescind their present action as to which 
of the said policies should be the one used, or have their chance to justify 
their reasons for not doing so. 

Here, there seems to be quite wide-open opportunity at least for what it 
looks like might well be a right good chance to get this whole problem straight- 
ened up on what would seem to be at least a reasonably easy, simple, sound and 
lasting basis, with what might well turn out to be a minimum of effort since, 
apparently, simply by what could be just a stroke of the pen or even just a 
telephone call by the said FBB officials calling for the right one rather than 
what clearly seems to be the wrong one of the said two fee rate fixed policies 
to be followed by the departmental and bureau heads involved from here on, 
as best in keeping with what quite clearly would seem to be both the public 
interests, in general, and the presently applicable Congressionally laid down 
Federal statutes. 


STATEMENT OF NEW MEXICO. WOOLGROWERS, INC. 


New Mexico Woolgrowers, Inc., is a statewide organization representing the 
sheep industry of New Mexico with several hundred members and is affiliated 
with the National Woolgrowers Association. 

New Mexico Woolgrowers, Inc., fully supports the position of The National 
Woolgrowers Association and The American National Cattlemen’s Association 
in this issue. It is hoped that these hearings, both in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives, will serve to enlighten members of Congress and 
other individuals and groups on the reasons for the position taken by these 
livestock groups. 

There are other questions involved here besides the simple concept of in- 
creased grazing fees. The manner in which these grazing fee increases were 
implemented has not been in the best interest of anyone concerned, including 
the respective governmental agencies. The question of increased fees alone 
is one which the livestock industry has always been ready to resolve with any 
and all individuals and agencies who raise the question. The manner in which 
these increased fees were determined, the ultimate extent of the increased 
fees, and the economic impact of these increases over the next ten years, and 
the years beyond, are fully covered in statements and testimony being presented 
by other state groups as well as the several national groups such as The Na- 
tional Woolgrowers Association and the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. This statement is not repetitious in that respect, however, several 
points should be made. 

First, The Departments of Agriculture and Interior did not allow enough 
time for constructive comments and answers to the proposed regulations, par- 
ticularly since Congress was not in session during the entire forty-five-day period 
for comment. The fact alone that this entire period fell between the general 
elections in November and the inauguration is reason enough to indicate not 
enough time was allowed for proper intelligent and constructive answers from 
either side, pro or con. 

Secondly, these fees should be tied to the market price of livestock, as in the 
past. 

Third, other users of public lands, particularly in the areas of recreation, 
should arrange to pay for using these lands also. If value is placed on forage, 
then value should also be placed on other benefits and products of these lands, 
including “esthetic” values. 

Fourth, the actions of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior have com- 
pletely circumvented the intent and work of The Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. This commission has heard testimony and has had had cooperation 
from the livestock groups of America as well as all of the other individuals, 
associations, and groups that are concerned about the public lands and their 
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future use under the law. It is hoped that this commission will be given enough 
time to recommend a solution to the question of grazing fees, along with all of 
the other recommendations that they will undoubtedly have. 

Lines are distinctly drawn in this issue of grazing fees, and in many respects, 
it is very unfortunate these lines are drawn between the livestock industry 
and other user groups that are concerned about the welfare of the public lands. 
There are many factors common to both of these opposing groups and it is un- 
fortunate that all of the users of the public lands cannot work together in 
making our western lands more productive from the standpoint of our national 
economy as well as from the standpoint of recreation, preservation, and general 
use of the public domain. If only these opposing groups could face these problems 
with mutual trust, many problems would be resolved without having the govern- 
ment step in to either arbitrate or actually tell opposing sides how a given situa- 
tion will be resolved. Livestock producers on the open range are the original 
conservationists. It is true that were they not, the wide open spaces of the West 
would have long been depleted and made non-productive. 3 

The early livestock men settled only along the natural sources of water. In 
those days, there were no fences, nor were there man-made sources of water. 
Only after heavy rains did these operators venture away from live water and 
natural lakes to seek the grazing lands surrounding water left by the rain. There 
was far less game over the general area than there is today. In New Mexico, for 
example, the deer habitat is much larger in area than in the years past. This is due 
primarily to the development of water by the livestock industry. It should be 
pointed out here that the early livestock operators did not exploit the buffalo 
and antelope! As the livestock industry grew and developed, many improvements 
were established on the western range to facilitate better grazing, better use 
of the forage land and at the same time wildlife had a far greater opportunity 
to survive. Today, this situation continues to improve. 

In a sense, livestock operators on the western range are the true caretakers 
of this land for all America to ultimately use and enjoy. If wildlife, recreation, 
and conservation groups could only realize this, most of our problems would be 
resolved to everyone’s benefit. Cooperation among people is the key to successful 
solution to problems. When cooperation ceases to exist, distrust, inefficiency, 
and sometimes chaos result. There has been a lack of cooperation on this issue on 
grazing fees hy all parties concerned; the governmental agencies, and the oppos- 
ing groups interested in the public lands. The livestock industry stands ready 
to do its part. 

This statement is general in nature, but most certainly points out the factors 
involved in the issue at hand. No simple solution is available, but there is basic 
good in the philosophies expressed by all groups. We in the livestock industry have 
a deeply engrained love of country and an honest and sincere desire to contribute 
to the heritage of our country and to the welfare of its people through one of 
the basic and vital industries of America. 


STATEMENT OF N. A. WINTER, JR., PHOENIX ARIZ., ON BEHALF OF THE ARIZONA 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION . 


Mr. Chairman, I am N. A. Winter, Jr., Phoenix, Arizona. I have been a member 
of the Executive Board of the Arizona Wildlife Federation for the past four 
years and served that organization as its president in 1966 and 1967. I am 
currently a member of the board of directors of the National Wildlife Federation. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation is a state-wide, non-profit association of men 
and women interested in conserving Arizona’s wildlife and other natural re- 
sources through the wise use and management of those resources. Organized in 
1923, the Federation currently has over 4,000 dues-paying members throughout 
the state. Its offices are located at 840 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, and it is 
the Arizona state affiliate of the National Wildlife Federation. 

We welcome the opportunity to appear here today. 

The subject of grazing fees, the capitalization of grazing permits and the 
possible effect of these issues on the proper management of National Forest and 
BLM lands has been reviewed at numerous meetings of the Arizona Federation. 
The attached statement, adopted June 22, 1968, fully supports the increased graz- 
ing fees and opposes the capitalization of the grazing permits. 

At its 46th annual state convention, held January 17, 18 and 19, 1969, in 
Springerville, the Federation adopted an additional resolution opposing the 
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capitalization of the grazing permits and requesting that a larger portion of the 
grazing fee be returned to the resource management agency to be used for 
wildlife habitat and range improvement on public lands. A copy of this resolution, 
number 19, is attached. 

To the Arizona Wildlife Federation, the crux of this issue is whether the public 
will receive adequate remuneration for the private use of a public resource. We 
feel the USDA study fully justifies the new fees. We would also hope that these 
increased fees would help make possible more adequate appropriations for the 
U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management so that more funds can 
be allotted for much needed range and wildlife habitat improvement to the benefit 
of ranchers and the public alike. 

The livestock industry has requested that 6 percent of the capitalized value 
of the grazing permit be considered as an operating cost and be deducted from 
the grazing fee. This would, we feel, be detrimental to the public interest in three 
ways: 

ONE—It would drastically reduce justified revenue from a valuable public 
resource. Revenue which the public has every right to expect to receive for the 
use of this resource. 

TWO—lIt could prevent the long overdue improvement of these resources by 
limiting the possibility of increasing funds available for range and habitat 
management. 

THREE—It would give the livestock users a vested property right in federal 
lands to the detriment of all other users of these lands. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation is not alone in Arizona in its support of the 
increased fees and opposition to the capitalization of permits. The attached 
editorials from the Arizona Republic, December 5, 1968; the Phoenix Gazette, 
December 5, 1968; and the Phoenix Gazette, January 24, 1969, indicate that 
Arizona’s two largest daily newspapers support our position. 

In addition, the Arizona Game and Fish Commission has officially opposed the 
capitalization of grazing permits in letters to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. A copy of this letter, dated Decemhber 26, 1968, 
is attached. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the Arizona Wildlife Federation urges that the 
grazing fee increases receive favorable endorsement by Congress and that the 
capitalization proposal be rejected. 

As a director of the National Wildlife Federation, I have been asked by several 
other Western state affiliates to present their positions on this issue in the interest 
of saving time for this Committee. Accordingly, I have enclosed the following: 

(1) Copies of letters from the WYOMING WILDLIFE FEDERATION to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture supporting the 
increased fees. 

(2) A copy of Resolution No. 4, adopted by the OREGON WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION at its annual convention, January 19, 1969, supporting the 
increased fees. 

(3) A copy of a position statement adopted by the MONTANA WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, December 15, 1968, supporting the grazing fee increase and oppos- 
ing the capitalization of permit values. 

In addition, I have been advised by Dr. Richard Van Driel, president of the 
WASHINGTON STATE SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL that the delegate body of 
the organization, at its December quarterly meeting, adopted, ‘without dissent”, 
a motion favoring the proposed rate changes as published in the Federal Register. 

I respectfully request that all of the attached material, referred to in this 
statement, be made a part of the official record of this hearing. 

Thank you, again, for giving us the opportunity to present our views. 


OREGON WILDLIFE FEDERATION, RESOLUTION No. 4, GRAZING FEE INCREASE 


Whereas the public lands under federal control exceeded 51% of Oregon’s land 
mass, and encompass most of our hunting, fishing, and recreational potential, and 

Whereas the management of these lands and their recourses are of great con- 
cern to sportsmen and conservationists everywhere, and 

Whereas as a result of a two-year study of public lands grazing fees, the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Interior have announced an increase in the fee 
structure for grazing leases, these increases to be graduated upwards for the next 
decade : Now therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Oregon Wildlife Federation in convention assembled in 
Corvallis, Oregon, on this 19th day of January 1969, wholeheartedly support the 
U.S. Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management in their program to 
upgrade the grazing fees for the rental of our public lands as a privilege of the 
leasees, and be it 

Further resolved that copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Congres- 
sional Delegations of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; National Wildlife Fed- 
eration; Izaak Walton League of America, Oregon Division; the Department of 
Agriculture (State and National) ; the Department of Interior (State and Na- 
tional) ; the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council; Idaho Wildlife Federation ; 
Pacific Northwest Conservation Council; and Governor Tom McCall of Oregon. 

Adopted January 19, 1969. 


ARIZONA GAME & FISH DEPARTMENT, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., December 26, 1968. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Interior Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SECRETARY UDALL: On behalf of the Arizona Game and Fish Commission 
and the Arizona Game and Fish Department I would like to enter for the record 
our position on the grazing fee adjustment recently proposed for public lands 
under management of the Department of the Interior and Department of 
Agriculture. 

While we do not wish to comment on the adequacy or inadequacy of the pro- 
posed grazing fee adjustment per se, it is encumbent upon us to clearly state our 
opposition to any adjustments in the established fees or methods of managing 
them which would allow a user group any claim of vested interest in the public 
lands. 

We are wholeheartedly in support of the multiple use concept of management 
on our public lands, and feel strongly that this concept and equality for each 
each of the resource users can best be maintained and safeguarded by unquestion- 
able public ownership of these lands. We feel that tacit or overt recognition of an 
individual’s vested interest in these lands by the Department of Agriculture or 
the Department of the Interior for any single user group would cloud and make 
questionable the public’s right to own and make use of the public lands, and 
infringe on the right of the public through the able administration of the ap- 
propriate federal agencies to manage the lands as they should be—a national 
public resource. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT A. JANTZEN, Director. 


November 29, 1968. 
Hon. STEwarT L. UDALL, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. UDALL: This is in reference to the notice in the Federal Register 
with regard to changes in the Grazing Regulations for Public Lands. 
Please be advised that the Wyoming Wildlife Federation is in complete agree- 
ment with these proposed changes and urges support from interested parties. 
Yours respectfully, 
Guy H. WILLIAMS, President. 


WYOMING WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
November 29, 1968. 

Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. FREEMAN: This is in reference to the notice in the Federal Register 
with regard to changes in the Grazing Regulations for Public Lands. 

Please be advised that the Wyoming Wildlife Federation is in complete agree- 
ment with these proposed changes and urges support from interested parties. 

Yours respectfully, 


Guy H. WItLIAMs, President. ; 
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MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
December 15, 1968 


POSITION OF THE MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION ON THE PROPOSED GRAZING 
FEE INCREASE FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


The Montana Wildlife Federation reiterates its position that the return from 
the sale of public land resources, whether they be coal, oil and gas, timber. 
minerals, or forage, should be based upon the concept of fair market value. The 
Federation also believes that the public lands truly belong to the people of the 
United States, and that they should be managed under the principles of multi- 
ple use to best serve all of these people. The Federation believes also that a 
vital part of such a policy is the requirement that no user shall be able to gain 
or claim a greater title than any other in the public lands. At the same time, 
it recognizes that an increase of payments in lieu of taxes is essential to those 
areas with concentrations of public lands. 

In consonance with the principles stated above, the Montana Wildlife Federa- 
tion concludes and recommends as follows in regard to the proposal of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior to increase the fee for grazing upon 
the public lands, and to establish fair market value as the criterion for 
establishing such a fee: 

1. The need for a grazing fee increase is recognized. 

2. The Federation is not concerned per se with the specific amount of the 
proposed fee increase, except to the extent that it leads to a fair market value 
return for public land resources. 

3. The tying of the grazing fee formula for public lands to the average price 
of forage on private lands in the eleven Western states is a sound and valid 
approach to achieving fair market value. 

4. Recognition of permit value is prohibited by Section 3 of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, and recognition of such a value, if it exists, is not only contrary to law, 
but would amount to acknowledgement of an ownership or “right” of one seg- 
ment of the population transcending that of others, over and above the privilege 
to graze domestic livestock. The idea or concept of “permit value” therefore 
must be rejected if public lands are truly to remain public. 

5. The percentage of the public land grazing fee returned to the states in 
lieu of taxes should be standardized for all classes of public land, and should be 
increased so as to provide badly needed additional support for public roads, 
schools, and other public services in those areas where concentrations of public 
lands exist. The one-third portion of the total fee going to range improvements 
should be continued; of the remaining two-third portion, 50 percent should be 
returned to the states in lieu of taxes. 


STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE ARIZONA WILDLIFE FEDERATION EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
JUNE 22, 1968, LAKESIDE, ARIZONA 


The Arizona Wildlife Federation believes that increased grazing fees are 
mandatory if the public is to realize an equitable return for the use of public 
lands. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation proposes that the fees for grazing livestock 
on public lands be raised to an amount comparable to the fees charged for 
livestock grazing on private lands. 

The Arizona Wildlife Federation opposes efforts to allow grazing permits to 
be capitalized at six percent annually. This could only lead to further inflated 
payments when grazing permits are sold on the private market. The capitaliza- 
tion plan, in effect, would amount to public subsidization of a private party’s use 
of a public resource. This is an undesirable trend with a precedent that could 
result in providing grazing on public domain lands at no cost to private interests. 
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ARIZONA WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


RESOLUTION No. 19, CAPITALIZATION OF GRAZING PERMITS 


Whereas, livestock interests have proposed and will continue to propose capi- 
talization of grazing permits on public lands to establish a right or possessory 
interest in their use of national forests or public lands for grazing purposes; and 

Whereas, grazing interests on public lands are considered to be a privilege 
with no right of ownership attached ; and 

Whereas, a need for additional range improvement is evident: Now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Arizona Wildlife Federation in convention assembled 
opposes capitalization of the grazing permit or any other concession or recogni- 
tion of grazing interests which would tend to establish individual possessory 
interest or right to grazing on national forests or public lands; and be it 

Further resolved, That the Arizona Wildlife Federation urge our Congres- 
sional delegation to propose legislation that a larger portion of the public land 
grazing fees be returned to the resource management agencies to be used for 
wildlife habitat and range improvements on the public lands. 

Adopted at the 46th Annual State Convention, January 19, 1969, Springervilie, 
Ariz. 


STATEMENT OF IDAHO WILDLIFE FEDERATION, PRESENTED BY FRANKLIN JONES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am Franklin Jones, a native 
of Idaho, and for the past 32 years have been in business in Boise, Idaho. All 
through my childhood I worked on our farm in Rupert and later helped my 
father raise sheep. I have ‘licked lambs’ by the light of a kerosene lantern, 
docked them, herded them, and skinned them. These tokens are part of my family 
keepsakes. — 

In the early ’80s I conducted feeding experiments for the University of Wyo- 
ming on range lambs and baby beef. The records show that during this time 
we produced the highest rate of weight increase per day of any experimental 
program. I mention this not to wax wise or pat myself on the back, but merely 
to let you gentlemen (and ladies) know there is a knowledgeable background 
in the subject at hand. 

I present myself at this hearing not to defend the cattle and sheep industry, 
but to represent a higher cause—people. Today I would like to talk to you in 
behalf of the organized sportsmen in the State of Idaho. 

The Idaho Wildlife Federation, of which I have the honor of being vice- 
president, represents the majority of organized sportsmen in the State of Idaho. 
For the lack of a multitude of organized state groups with specialized recrea- 
tional interests, the Federation, in addition to being interested in fur, fish and 
fowl, also assumes a variety of responsibilities—dredge mining, water pollution, 
hydro-electric developments, wilderness areas, etc. We are particularly interested 
in what happens to our public lands—be they administered by the U.S. Forest 
Service or the Bureau of Land Management. 

We want you to know that the Idaho Wildlife Federation fully agrees with 
and supports the proposed grazing fee increases as jointly proposed by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior on November 16, 1968. 

We in Idaho have watched for years the results of livestock grazing on the 
public lands—the alarming deterioration of watersheds, the abuses to vegeta- 
tive communities and fhe overall domination of the public lands by only a minority 
of the State’s residents. Of the State’s approximately 700,000 people probably 
less than 5,000 have these grazing “rights” on the public lands. 

We are also aware of the vast amount of public funds that have been spent 
to accommodate these livestock interests. Probably over two million acres have 
been sprayed or plowed to produce grass for cows. Many of these acres formerly 
provided good wildlife habitat for deer, antelope, sage grouse, quail, song birds, 
etce., but from a wildlife standpoint the habitat has been adversely effected and 
some areas are now biological deserts. 

How many miles of plastic pipeline have been installed to carry water to 
cows? These projects have often dried up artesian spring areas to provide water 
for cows and at what cost? 
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Public funds have also been spent for fence construction needed by livestock 
interests. Many of these fences have stopped antelope migrations and deer fre- 
quently become entangled in them. And many times these fences have provided 
a place for hanging “NO TRESPASSING” signs. 

We would also like to comment on the complicated involvements resulting from 
‘contributed funds’ One of the many things we hear livestock men say is ‘“‘we pay 
part of the cost of these improvements.” Yes, they do—as eagerly as they can. By 
doing so, they acquire a vested interest—or right—in their allotment. Because 
they provide contributed funds toward the development (for livestock) no one 
else can be moved in with them to participate in the advantages of the increased 
forage and facilities. We know of one allotment here in Idaho where one user 
who was entitled to a privilege of only 1,200 AUM’s now has about 4,500 AUM’s 
of forage and more that could be developed. But even when adjacent range was 
burned about three years ago, the affected people could not be moved into this 
allotment having surplus forage, because the allottee had contributed funds for 
the removing of brush, seeding, fencing and provision of water. This is a common 
situation, not an exception. 

We have also seen vast amounts of public funds expended on predator control 
to help accommodate these cows and sheep on our public lands. Until some rea- 
sonable controls were initiated several years ago, it was hardly safe to take your 
dogs and children out on the public domain lands. We still wonder if it is really 
safe. 

All of this for 33¢ an AUM! And the livestock people additionally want (1) 
assurance of tenure or recognition of legalized grazing rights, and (2) a further 
reduction of fees in proportion to what it costs them to acquire these rights or 
what they would be worth on the market. We can believe 'they are saying this, but 
we cannot believe the reasons they are giving. And we cannot believe their state- 
ments that they are not getting a subsidy. The livestock men say they cannot 
afford a grazing fee increase because of their ever-increasing costs of operation. 
We partially agree with this as the price they were receiving for beef in 1968 
was about equal to that received in 1948. I would hate to be in this kind of a 
business. But, the grazing fees are not responsible for this situation. The grazing 
fees represent less than four percent of their operating cost. Their problem is in 
marketing and middleman profits, not in grazing fees. 

By not increasing grazing fees we are only encouraging the livestock men being 
interested in quantity of animals rather than quality. If they were made to pay 
a reasonable fee for their livestock forage, they would want to be assured of 
forage value and quality that would provide a return on their investment. 

We recognize that livestock use of owr public lands has a proper place in good 
range management, and we recognize that livestock use can and should continue 
in the multiple use framework, but the tail has been wagging the dog too long. 
These public lands have public values for 200 million people now living in the 
United States and many millions more to come. These public values can no longer 
be compromised by the philosophy of getting the last ounce of fat on a steer from 
the last blade of grass—and at a price that is so inequitable that it can only 
be described as private benefit from use of publicly-owned resources. 

Some of our Federation members are knowledgeable regarding private grazing 
fees. On some native ranges in Idaho grazing fees are as high as $3.50 per AUM— 
none less than $1.25 per AUM and the livestock men are glad to pay these rates. 
Only 2% of the Nation’s llivestock products are provided by animals grazed on 
public lands. How do the producers of the other 98% of the Nation's livestock 
products feel about the unfair competition provided by the low grazing fees on 
public lands at present and for which you are now being petitioned to continue in 
perpetuity. Are these producers of the 2% rightfully entitled to some special 
privilege? If so, we ask why? 

Again we say, the Idaho Wildlife Federation fully agrees with and endorses 
the proposed grazing fee increases as published on November 16, 1968. If we have 
any complaints, they are that (1) it should have been done fifteen years ago, 
(2) they should be higher and (38) they should go all the way at once. 


OUTPUTS* 


The land and its moisture, two basic elements of our environment, are abso- 
lutely essential if good life is continue sustainment. 


*Presented by Bruce Bowler, Lawyer, 244 Sonna Building, Boise, Idaho, 83702, to 1969 
Annual Meeting, American Society of Range Management, Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, February 138, 1969. 
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All civilizations have commenced in a pioneer framework when the substances 
of environment appeared inexhaustible. Mankind looked upon natural things as 
his antagonist, something to be conquered, to be done over in his own image. 
Modify and change: the face of the earth were the objectives, within the idea that 
man was bigger and different from nature and not merely a part of it, but in 
fact he really is just a part of nature. 

However it must be conceded that modern man does have tremendous capa- 
bilities for now changing the world’s environments, far greater than any time 
before in history. This is why today’s responsibility is so much higher than ever 
before to properly husband the environment and not destroy it. If mankind is to 
survive responsible management must occur, and he can’t survive with any degree 
of cultural quality if he views the species of homo sapiens to have all the priori- 
ties for occupation of this world. 

Although homo sapiens is the singularly dominant species with the superior 
mentality for technical advancement he still remains only part of the ecology, 
and the sad part he has not often enough recognized his best values in the scheme 
of things to produce better world for people to live, even though he has the native 
intelligence to do so. 

The big problem is how to now get into context proper sense of values of 
environment for people, and particularly as concerns our lands and waters. 

As range managers this places you in positions of high responsibility. Although 
the public lands play a big part in this responsibility they are not the whole 
picture and particularly as concerns the watershed structures that contain much 
private lands in total ecologies. 

However the rights of ownership of lands, public or private, do not carry legal 
or moral rights to destroy them. The lands are too basic to civilization to allow 
the rights of ownership to include their destruction from viable productivity. 

Relativity of values will likely always be a question and must be recognized 
as flexible. And change is inevitable. The important thing is to yield to change 
wisely and before it becomes too late or too expensive to do what is best. 

I think such change is where we now find much in modern range management. 
Many of the old values are outmoded, and most of this stems from the old range 
doctrine that its highest duty is for grazing livestock, particularly as to the public 
lands. ‘Spirit of the Range” as so pertinently described by your Honorable 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta, J. W. Grant MacEwan, in addressing the annual 
banquet, now has new and broader horizons, and many more people have and 
enjoy this spirit that formerly would be more indigenous to the cowboys. 

Fortunately there is still on this continent substantial acreage of publicly 
owned lands, which gives opportunity for new trends in long term wise social 
development that will distinguish us from older civilizations that have practically 
destroyed their foundational environment from overgrazing by livestock. This 
trend should and will be marked by retention of these lands in public ownership 
under proper management for the best values for the many, with the individual 
utilization being limited to systems that produce the greater public good. 

As so fortunately and forcefully stated in the United States Supreme Court 
landmark case of Udall v. Federal Power Commission, 1967, 18 Law Edition 2d 
869, that the test for legal use of natural public assets is whether it is in the 
“public interest,” and the test is not private benefit from use of the public re- 
sources. Exploration of all issues relevant to the public interest must be made 
including recreational purposes and protection of wildlife. This case is now 
United States law for guidance in future public lands and water policies. 

If quality civilization is to survive this trend must be the thrust, as opposed 
to the idea that all or most lands should eventually end up on the tax rolls of 
local community. 

Some values are esthetics, something that does not have a price per pound 
placed upon it. Nevertheless high values result from the unspoiled beauties of 
the natural landscape. Qualities that flow from ungrazed lands are great. This 
is where you can find answer to the question posed in the Grazing Systems 
section of “how do you use it without losing it.” Quality esthetic real estate 
never depreciates in value even though you use it constantly for its beauty 
purposes, you can keep selling your inventory and still always have it. 

Since we are races of people all values have to be interpreted in terms of what 
people think they are worth. What they are willing to pay or receive in dollars 
to have, or not to have, what is in issue. And believe you, times have “been a 
changin” in the concepts of worth. And getting the last ounce of fat on a steer 
eon the last blade of grass from the range is not the direction of the winds’ 
change. 
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The change is in the direction of quality experience of people in consorting 
with their lands. Their desire for exposure to open space and outdoor recreation 
where the air is Clean, and the sun is bright. Where they can see ahead and get 
perspective of themselves. Even though they can only experience it infrequently, 
or not at all, they want to know it is there for them. This is like money in the 
bank for their needed understanding, as contrasted with their fear that their 
age of civilization failed to conserve this good which future generations will 
need. 

Peoples frustrations over permissive destruction of environment by the ex- 
ploiting uses for private gain is real psychological syndrome contributing to the 
hang up in so much of todays social disorder. Herein lies great opportunity for 
productive output to make people more comfortable with their era; to take the 
profits out selfish use of public assets to their degradation for the public interest. 

But on this matter of values in terms of money, let us examine some evidence. 
If we take some of the cold, hard unemotional facts as established by the statis- 
tics a great case can be made for the good husbandry of land showing substantial 
output. 

Since range management normally involves livestock and particularly in the 
west my figures will be taken for western public lands. (U.S. Department of 
Interior Public Land Statistics 1967) 

The Bureau of Land Management has jurisdiction over 172 million acres in 
the eleven western states, and the Forest Service 136 million acres for a total of 
308 million acres in the two principal agencies that have most of the range 
management problems involving grazing as a principal use. As reflected by range 
management studies much of these lands and particularly in BLM are at the 
cross roads. Whence is the direction to take and how can it be justified? 

There are 200 million people in the United States that.own these 300 million 
acres of land. The test for dirction needs to be what use of these lands is best for 
the people who own it. The administrative agencies are the trustees for the bene- 
ficiaries of the trust, and their benefits must be the lode star of the efforts. 

All 200 million people have an interest in what is done present and future about 
the output from the lands. It is not at all unreasonable to say that these lands 
have a present worth value of a dollar per year to the owners. It would then be 
worth 200 million dollars per year for our people to have this value either in- 
terpreted on a have basis, or a loss basis if it was taken from them. I am sure 
the dollar per year is very conservative. Ask yourself the questions, would I pay 
a dollar for retention and good husbandry of my interest in these 300 million 
acres? And if I loose it to private utilization have I lost a dollar per year? The 
answers are easy, aren’t they? Even though the great majority of these people 
may never be able to directly visit or be upon their lands, (annual visits on BLM 
lands now exceed 50 million) it cannot be said they don’t have real value to them, 
and their loss would damage them. 

The availability of these lands for peoples’ use in a quality status is where the 
values lie. When projecting the money values we find on a ten year projection the 
values to the people to be 2 billion dollars, on a twenty year basis 4 billion, on 
a forty year basis 8 billion, and on an eighty year basis, just one generation, 16 
billion dollars, and these allow nothing for normal increment of population 
increase of values and earnings on the investment. With good range management 
all values will increase. This output I submit is far greater than the public bene- 
fits that accrue from local economies from livestock grazing, and only 2% of the 
nations livestock products needs are met from public hands grazed animals. 

It is this new proportion that is urged for recognition by range managers. The 
old contest that flowered seventy years ago that big open lands were mainly for 
meat production is no longer valid. There are higher and better uses and to the 
extent that livestock production is not compatible with the quality environ- 
ment concept, the livestock people must yield to the new and better order, even 
though they must convert to other ways of making livelihood. 

Our populations of people will expand in urban areas. and the open spaces 
must be retained in condominium for the fair and proper use of all the people 
if our society is to make cultural advancement, It is never progress to destroy in 
the process that which makes our country a good place to live. No single genera- 
tion has the right to foreclose the options. 

I recognize that livestock use of range has a proper place in good management, 
and we can anticipate it can and should continue in the multiple use framework. 
but the tail has been wagging the dog too long. The important output for futures 
is for the real public interest, and the public needs advocates for this. The live- 
stock people have been able to take care of their ends, with result of unfair sub- 
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sidies in their utilization of forage from the public lands, the time for equitable 
adjustment is at hand. 


STATEMENT OF SIERRA CLUB, PRESENTED By Litoyp TUPLING, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. I am Lloyd Tupling, Washing- 
ton Representative of the Sierra Club, a national conservation organization. 
Our interest in this hearing-is in the conservation of the public lands upon which 
grazing is allowed on a permit basis, besides certain considerations of equity. 
These lands are the property of all Americans and should be administered for 
sustained yield in the national interest. Certainly, no part of the public domain 
should, in effect, be turned over to any special interest group. 

The public lands affected by grazing permits are located in the West, including 
both Bureau of Land Management lands and those of the National Forests in 
the six Western Forest Service Regions. These lands are subject to varying 
degrees of aridity, and so are relatively fragile as compared to those of the 
humid part of the country. For this reason, they require careful management. 
under ecological principles. This is best accomplished if they are left under the 
uncontested, coordinated control of the Federal land-administering agencies. Any 
measure that will contribute to such management is desirable. Conversely, any 
measure that will tend to prevent over-exploitation by any special interest group 
is desirable. 

Judicious grazing under the rest and rotation system can enhance the vigor 
of plant cover essential to wildlife. Grassland management is biotic environment 
management and when properly conducted may promote a healthy, pastoral 
condition in an esthetically attractive setting. In fact, of all commodity uses, 
grazing can be one of the least visible in terms of impact on the landscape. This 
cannot be said of other commodity extraction uses which by their very nature 
require drastic changes in the landscape. There is real value in grazing as a land 
management tool. 

Specifically, this hearing is concerned with reviewing the new regulations with 
respect to grazing fees which have been promulgated by the Departments of 
Agriculture and the Interior under instructions of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and which were published in the Federal Register, Vol. 33, No. 224, of 14 
January 1969. The intention of the change in grazing fees is to obtain fair market 
value for the use of Federal lands. This seems to us to be a worthy purpose and 
unfair to no one. It also represents a policy which is in the best interests of the 
Federal domain in the long view. We support the new regulations. 

There has been a long history of misuse of the public lands, and the stockman 
has contributed as much as anyone to this misuse. During the last few decades 
there has been an effort on the part of the Federal Government to correct this 
situation, but one of the holdovers from the Des has been system of ridiculously 
low fees charged for grazing livestock. 

These low fees have encouraged over-grazing and consequent damage to the 
land by the destruction of stands of the best grass species for grazing and 
through topsoil loss and arroyo cutting. The low fees have denied to the American 
people a fair return on the lands which are public property, in the form of reve- 
nues which might have accrued to government at county, state, and Federal 
levels. They have represented a large de facto subsidy to a special, relatively small 
group. of stockmen, thus discriminating against the great majority of stockmen 
who are not in a position to use Federal lands. I understand that less than 2 
per cent of the forage used nationally is from Bureau of Land Management and 
Forest Service land. 

In addition, the low grazing fees have made the use of Federal lands so 
desirable that the practice has arisen among ranchers of adding an increment 
to the sale price of a ranch if it carries an attached Federal grazing permit. 
This increment represents a capitalized value of the grazing allotment, or what 
the ranchers call permit value. This means, in effect, that a rancher having a 
grazing allotment claims an equity in the land itself. This practice has never 
been recognized by the Federal land-administering agencies, being a_ fiction 
created among and by the ranchers themselves. Although only a fiction, this 
concept must have a psychological effect on the rancher, and must exert a certain 
negtive influence on his attitude toward the effective Federal management of 
the land on which he has a permit. The new regulations will dim this illusion. 
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Part of the reason for the illusion of proprietary right may derive from the 
fact that banks and other lending agencies have accepted the existence of a 
grazing permit as a basis for granting loans, but since no foreclosure on the land 
or the permit value is possible, this can mean only that, while no equity in the 
land is actually at stake, the existence of a grazing permit is accepted as evidence 
of productive potential and hence of financial stability. Although the increase in 
grazing fees established by the new regulations will tend to diminish this fiction 
of permit value, it is likely that the borrowing potential of a ranch witha grazing 
permit will not be affected, because productive potential will have been reduced. 

It is not inconceivable that raising the fee for forage would result in higher 
loans since the value of the forage is the productive basis on which loans are 
determined. 

A. major contention of some who protest the increase in grazing fees is that 
the new regulations were issued by surprise without any opportunity for, public 
scrutiny. This is simply untrue, the change in the fee system having been arrived 
at only after long study beginning as far back as 1959. Stockmen’s associations 
began to be brought into the picture as early as 1964, and there has been ample 
opportunity for them to make known their views. Study by the Federal depart- 
ments involved has been thorough and painstaking, and it seems to us that a 
sincere effort has been made to arrive at a conclusion which, while in the national 
interest, would be fair to the stockman as well. We think that this goal has been 
accomplished and that the new regulations are fair. 

It might be well to recall information developed at 1963 hearings of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on “Review of the Taylor Grazing Act.” 
A table on page 471 of the hearing record shows the following relationship in 
charges per acre for grazing on state and public domain land: 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS PER ACRE 


State received 
as percentage 
of BLM 


State BLM (percent) 
Nee eOr eeeeeenerrseecere Ser oye Ne ee Sah ee ae 2 fe 0.110 0.025 440 
Aigeniame nen ee ees. SURI OF LOO eS fli taal: . 070 011 636 
US eS Pre, Se ee ee ee ere aoe ae ee . 042 012 350 
oe Niel. 22 _.\. SoS! ba ee eee ae . 030 015 200 
nite eee eemere mene L281! Sat APP a hb Ahly kas RNID Ma . 105 014 750 
I ts SE tee ee en _ EEO . 100 017 588 
Ninrraerniwerer tte Pl ee Ae DE gl eee) Bt ele . 185 . 031 597 
(AW OhE AS os Lo oie ae pele fe ale ai eee ekg he eee mean Naas D125 . 020 625 
Coferanomeeerener eer eee OA Ao a Salis ie . 300 . 016 1,875 


The State of Nevada was omitted because no state land was involved but 
BLM’s fee there was $0.009 per acre. 

We do not contend that the state fees are fair or unfair. We merely point out 
that on a per-acre basis in 1962 they ranged from 3¢ in California to 30¢ in 
Colorado. The BUM fee in that period when placed on a per-acre basis ranged 
from 9/10% of 1¢ in Nevada to 3.1¢ in Montana. 

For a long time Federal grazing fees have been lower than market value. For 
a decade they will so continue under the schedule announced. Even $1.23 per 
Animal Unit Month is probably below what the grazing would bring on the open 
market. 

The increase is to be applied very gradually in annual increments over a period 
of ten years. Even after the full increase is realized, it will represent but a small 
percentage of ranch operating costs. Any way one looks at the question, the in- 
crease cannot provide a lethal, or even a significant blow to any up-and-coming 
ranch operation. If, as time goes on, any ranch can be said to have failed because 
of the increase, then that ranch must have been on the brink of insolvency to 
begin with. 

Still another contention is that changes Such as this should await the findings 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission. This is not a valid argument, since 
the creation of that Commission was never intended to be accompanied by the 
suspension of the effect of all public land laws. As a matter of fact, such sus- 
pension would have put stockmen themselves into a state of suspended animation 
for an unknown number of years. They would certainly have resisted such an 
eventuality, so it is clearly unreasonable for them to argue for a selective appli- 
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eation of the suspension idea. The new regulations are simply a phase of the 
orderly management of public lands which must go on. 

Our opinion that the (Federal departments concerned have made a comprehen- 
sive and successful effort to be fair to all concerned has already been stated. In 
this connection, it should be noted that one-third of the grazing fee paid the BLM 
is to be set aside for range improvement. This is in the interests both of the 
individual stockman and the public. The Forest Service regulation does not 
include such a provision, but we are all aware of the efforts of the Service to 
improve grazing in the National Forest. For instance, in Northern New’ Mexico 
the Service has been subject to criticism because of its policy of keeping the 
number of cattle allowed to graze on allotments at a level which will permit 
range recovery. This criticism has probably arisen largely from the tradition 
of over-grazing in pre-National Forest times, and in spite of the known positive 
efforts of the Forest Service at range improvement. 

The new regulations as published by both the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture include provisions for future detailed review of 
the fee system to ensure fairness. We believe that the issuance of the regulations 
is long overdue. We urge that the Congress take no action that will upset them. 


STATEMENT OF LEE WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, HARNEY CouNTY |STOCKGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, BURNS, OREGON 


I, Lee Williams, President of the Harney County Stockgrowers Association of 
Oregon wish to offer this statement in conjunction with the State and National 
Stockmen’s Association that we are opposed to the increase in grazing fees that 
the last Administration imposed. 

We, in this county that is 78% federally owned, feel that the permit value 
should be recognized because the public land has such a bearing on our communi- 
ties, school and county government. These public lands are the main resource that 
has stabilized the livestock industry in the Western states. This, of course, is one 
of the main reasons for the inactment of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. In our 
opinion, the new increased grazing fees are in direct contract to the Taylor 
Grazing Act. These grazing fees will have the effect of forcing the small ranchers 
to sell out to larger ranchers because of the economic impact the fees will cause. 
History is very clear on such matters. Whenever ownership of the land falls into 
the hands of a few, prosperity and independence disappear from the country, and, 
not only for ranchers but for everyone. 

The Harney County Stockgrowers Association also oppose all administrative 
changes in both the Interior and Agriculture Departments until after the Public 
Land Law Review Commission has made their recommendations to Congress. 

The people in this county are opposed to administrative rules that have the 
effect of laws. A good portion of these rules have the tendency to disrupt the 
pattern of planning the livestock industry requires, as well as the intent of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

Gentlemen, we oppose the increased grazing fees in their entirety unless the 
permit value that is attached to the base property is recognized. 


STATEMENT BY TED PANKOWSKI, CONSERVATION ASSOCIATE, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am Ted Pankowski, Conservation 
Associate for the Izaak Walton League of America. The League is a national or- 
ganization of citizens who share the conviction that America’s natural resources 
ought to be used wisely for the benefit of the Nation. For some time, we have 
shared with other citizen organizations, governmental agencies and stockmen 
deep concern over maintaining grazing fees on public land at 65-75% below fair 
market value, and we appreciate the opportunity to express our views here today. 

I might mention at the outset that the League’s concern nationwide was the 
result of the work of our colleagues in the Western States, men who know stock- 
men and their problems and who have watched the countroversies over the public 
domain for the past several decades. Our general conclusion, Mr. Chairman, is 
that there would not have been a controversy over the new fee schedule at all 
had certain interests finally recognized along with the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans, that the lands they are using and renting belong to all of us and that law 
and equity require that we receive a fair return on them. 
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Since November, 1968 when the Departments of Agriculture and Interior an- 
nounced the new fee schedule we have heard it described as “absurd”, “unjusti- 
fied’, “arbitary” and so forth. The League can’t buy this assessment, and we don’t 
believe that a majority of the public, including most stockmen, have bought it 
either. It appears that some interests are intent on locking up public resources 
for a single use and for their own advantage under conditions they claim they 
have a “right” to prescribe. 

It is significant to note the lengths which both the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management have gone to insure that the economic impact of 
the new fees would not bring hardship to the industry. The 1966 Grazing Fee 
Study covered 98 National Forests, 19 National Grasslands and 48 BLM Graz- 
ing Districts in 17 Western States, involving some 10,000 actual interviews and 
some 14,000 questionnaires. It included permittees on Forest and BLM lands 
as well as grazers in private property. Representatives from western universi- 
ties, the livestock industry and financial institutions were also included. The 
proposed regulations were reviewed by district advisory boards, the National 
Advisory Board and by a Special Fee Committee of the Council, and whatever 
the interpretation of the result, no reasonable person could view that decision 
as being “arbitrary.” In fact, the League believes that it was exhaustively 
considered and was long overdue. 

Postponement of the new fees could have only encouraged a continuation of 
the attitude by some grazers that public grazing lands are their private domain. 
Postponement would have limited the options of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission to make meaningful recommendations for the wise and orderly 
management of these lands. It would have been an admission on the part of 
the United States government that a small percentage of one industry could 
continue to dictate their own terms for their continued use of public property. 

Some very thoughtful and dedicated men have raised the question whether 
the new fees actually reflect fair market value and whether they will drive the 
small grazer off the range. These are valid questions, but the League believes 
they have already been answered. 

The 2 year study by the USDA’s Economic Research Service, which has been 
acknowledged as the most comprehensive study ever conducted on the economics 
of public grazing lands, indicated that only 2% of the Nation’s grazing stock 
use public lands; that of the 14,000 BLM permittees, only 5% control 52% of 
the acreage; that 11% control 74%: and that the fees charged for using public 
lands, no matter how you cut it, were $14 million a year less than fees for com- 
parable services on private property. These figures: indicate to us that someone 
other than the small producer is benefiting from this subsidy. In fact, the small 
grazer, particularly those without public grazing land available to them, have 
been put in a position of having to compete against larger holdings which have 
the additional advantage of the bulk of public acreage. Further, our western 
League members report to us that this $14 million annual subsidy, in the form 
of permit values, is being bartered, subleased, sold, used as collateral and sub- 
jected to every type of financial transaction which are commonly reserved by 
title instruments. 

The League believes that the interests of the American public, particularly 
those who have the privilege of using public lands for grazing and other worthy 
purposes, are served best when false economies are eliminated from the manage- 
ment of our public domain. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask you permission at this time to include in the 
record a thoughtful letter to the editor of the Wyoming State Tribune written 
by Mr. Burton W. Marston; Mr. Marston served as Chairman of the League’s 
Public Lands Committee and is now a League National Director from the State 
of Wyoming. I also ask to include a resolution adopted by the Wyoming Division 
of the Izaak Walton League on December 7, 1968. The resolution, Mr. Chairman, 
is typical of resolutions adopted by all of our Western State Divisions. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 


RESOLUTION OF IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, ON PROPOSED INCREASE 
IN GRAZING FEES ON FEDERALLY OWNED LANDS 


(Meeting of Board of Directors of Wyoming Division, Casper, Dec. 7, 1968) 


Whereas the fees being charged to permittees and leasees for grazing livestock 
on Federally-owned lands are inconsistent between administering agencies and 
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unrealistic as compared with the fees being charged on similar private lands, 
and aie 

Whereas the recently completed intensive two-year study made by the Inter- 
Departmental Grazing Fee Committee (Agriculture, Interior, Defense and Bureau 
of Budget), involving some 10,000 individuals and more than 14,000 question- 
naires involving grazing users on both public and private lands in the 17 Western 
States, and including the lands in Grazing Districts, National Forests, National 
Grasslands and National Defense lands, shows that an increase in fees is 
warranted, and 

Whereas these Departments, as a result of this Study, are now jointly recom- 
mending a grazing fee increase from the variable present rates to a uniform 
fee of $1.28 per Animal Unit Month (representing a 156% to 270% increase) 
for permits and leases on all Federally-owned lands, to be reached in even incre- 
ments over a 10-year period, starting in 1969, in order to accomplish a ‘“‘fair 
return” and uniform basis for establishing grazing fees, and 

Whereas this study shows the present rates on private lands an average of $1.82 
being paid per AUM, versus 48¢ per AUM an National Forests, 53¢ per AUM 
on National Grasslands, and 32¢ per AUM on BLM lands, or an average annual 
per acre charge of 3.1¢, and 15.7¢ and 2.5¢, respectively, and 

Whereas these rates on publicly owned lands are below market value for the 
forage, and actually constitute a subsidy to the stockmen who are privileged to use 
the Federal lands, Now therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Wyoming Division, Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, in meeting at Casper, Wyoming, December 7, 1968 en- 
dorses and urges final approval of the announced grazing fee increases as pro- 
posed by the Departments of Interior, Agriculture and Defense, to be effective 
for the 10-year period starting in January, 1969. 


LADD SVOBODA, 
President. 
WALTER E. KOHRMAN, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


(By Don O. Fraker, Director, Belfry, Mont.) 


The National Association of Conservation Districts is deeply concerned about 
the recent increase in grazing fees on lands administered by the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management. 

The National Association of Conservation Districts (NACD) represents more 
than 3,000 local conservation districts organized under state laws in all 50 
states, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The purpose of these districts in 
every state is to develop and carry forward an affirmative program for the 
protection and improvement of the natural resources within the boundaries of 
the district—using and coordinating all the available assistance from state, 
federal and private sources. Nearly 18,000 men and women serve without pay 
as the governing officials of these districts. Approximately two million land- 
owners and operators are cooperators in district programs for conservation 
and resource development. 

In the 17 western states—and particularly in the 11 western states—con- 
servation districts have a special concern for the quality and management 
of the public lands. Although there are very large blocks of federally-owned 
lands, it is also true that substantial areas of public lands are intermingled 
with privately-owned lands. Through the permit system, several thousands of 
landowners use—and depend upon—the grazing they obtain from the forage 
on BLM and Forest Service lands. 

The better the forage and water supplies and management on the public 
lands, the more likely the private farmers and ranchers are to make an 
acceptable income—and also invest in the maintenance and improvement of 
the public lands they use. 

The better the income of the farmers and ranchers, the more likely they 
are to invest—also—in the protection and development of their own land, 
water, wildlife, and related resources. 
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Our concern in the NACD is for the protection and wise use of the public 
lands. Like everyone else, we want to see these lands managed in ways that 
will yield the maximum public benefits, not only during the rest of this century 
but for the long years thereafter. In our opinion, the increase in grazing fees 
will hurt rather than help with the conservation and wise use of the nation’s 
western public land resources. 

We are not here to offer economic data on the effect of the increased grazing 
fees on the livestock industry. We do not come before you armed with sta- 
tistical evidence or in-depth studies made throughout the West. What we do 
present is the composite judgment of Conservation District leaders in the West, 
as it has been developed in local, state, regional, and national meetings over 
the past several years with respect to grazing permits and grazing fees—and 
the effect of these permits and fees on conservation and resource management. 

There are a number of judgment statements I would like to offer on behalf 
of our Association— 

1. Over all, grazing users of public lands in this part of the 20th century im- 
prove rather than exploit and damage these lands. If for no other reason, it 
is in their selfish interest to do so. The era of the ruthless, destructive cattle 
barons who exploited the land is more a matter of history than persent-day fact. 

2. It was part of the intent of the Taylor Grazing Act to enlist the active 
participation of permittees in the management and improvement of public lands. 
Federal appropriations for conservation and improvement of BLM range lands 
have never been commensurate with demonstrated needs. It has seemed quite 
evident, for the past 20 years or more, that the federal government was de- 
pending—to some extent, at least—on the financial input of private land-owners 
to help with the protection and care of these lands. 

3. It is a basic truth, we believe, that conservation and good management 
of natural resources do not thrive in a climate of economic adversity. A per- 
mittee making a reasonably satisfactory net income is likely to do a better 
job of conservation and public land improvement than a permittee who is 
just barely able to keep one jump ahead of his creditors. To the extent that 
increased grazing fees jeopardize the financial capability or reduce the incentive 
of the permittee to invest in public land conservation and improvement, to that 
extent the increased fees operate against the public interest. In our judgment, 
the increased fees—by the time of the tenth increment—will have jeopardized 
financial capability and reduced incentive on the part of thousands of bona fide 
rancher, especially the relatively small ones. 

4. There has been much discussion of the status of the grazing permit. 
The law prohibits the emergence of a vested or proprietary right in a permit 
to use the public lands. Yet the widely recognized fact is that permits associated 
with a unit of private property have steadily appreciated in value and have 
tended to stay with that unit of private property over many years of time. 
This is more particularly true of permits to graze public domain than permits 
to graze national forest lands. 

It can be argued that the system, as it stands, is a good one. It has tended to 
foster stability, not only in the grazing industry, but in regard for the land 
and its related resources. A rancher with some reasonable assurance about his 
future is more likely to invest attention and money in both his own and the pub- 
lic lands, than an operator who must function largely in the dark from year to 
year. 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill, the present permit system may have its 
flaws, but where is the better alternative? 

5. The concept of “fair market value” as a basis for establishing a schedule of 
fees for public land forage is deceptive and unrealistic. It implies the existence 
of a “market” of some kind and conjures up the picture of men bidding against 
each other in a market place for annual permits, or shopping around for choice 
areas of public land forage. This doesn’t happen, of course, and in our judgment it 
would not serve the public very well if it did. Annual bidding and shopping would 
probably yield a somewhat higher revenue to the Treasury but it would be ob- 
tained at the cost of social and economic instability in the rural West as well as 
an almost certain return to the destructive resource exploitation of the past 
century. An annual user would most likely try, as the saying goes, to get his 
‘“money’s worth.” 

What makes a permit valuable under the unique system we use for the public 
lands is that it provides the permittee with access to certain specified forage at 
a lower cost than he would pay for the same amount of forage contracted from 
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a private owner. The public expects and generally gets from the permittee some 
substantial resource gains, such as water developments, fence installation and 
maintenance, seeding, weed control, deferred and rotational grazing, improved 
wildlife habitat, and so on. In the case of a private land forage contract, how- 
ever, the owner is customarily expected to provide not only the forage commodity 
but the basic accompanying facilities: improvements such as fencing, water, and 
roads. 

The first phase of the proposed 10-phase increase in grazing fee has been set 
in motion. During the coming months the first reactions to the increase will 
become evident. Also in the months ahead, the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission will begin to make known its findings and recommendations. 

Conservation District leaders at the grassroots in the West urge that steps be 
taken this year to bring about a moratorium on further increases in grazing fees 
until the “fair market value’ concept can be re-examined and the findings of 
the Public Land Law Review Commission can be studied. In our judgment, new 
measures and new concepts may be necessary to deal effectively with public land 
as they relate to changing patterns of land use, shifting population, increasing 
water demands, and the need to sustain a vigorous livestock economy in the 
West. 


STATEMENT OF WYOMING OUTDOOR COORDINATING COUNCIL 


The Wyoming Outdoor Coordinating Council wishes to go on record as 
favoring increased grazing fees on public lands. The Council presents this 
statement on behalf of the Wyoming Wildlife Federation, the Wyoming Divi- 
sion of the Izaak Walton League, and the Wyoming Audubon Society, as well as 
numerous private individuals who belong to none of the aforementioned 
organizations. 

The Council takes the position that increased grazing fees are warranted, 
based on the following points: 

(1) Grazing fees have traditionally and historically been too low. This situa- 
tion results from: 

A. Historic ‘free’ 
Act. 

B. Strong, concerted and generally successful opposition from .the organized 
livestock industry for any fees other than those needed for administration of 
the Taylor Grazing Act. (Dewar V. Brooks 60 Nev. 219; 106 p 2nd 755; 313 U.S. 
354 and Minutes, National Advisory Board Council meeting, 1944.) 

C. The effective political lobbying of the livestock industry to keep fees low, 
keep appropriations for administration at an absolute minimum, and therefore 
keep tight control of public land management in industry hands. (Among other 
references, Senate Res. 241, 76th Cong., extended by Senate Res. 147, 77th Cong., 
Senate Res. 39, 78th Cong., and Senate Res. 189, 79th Cong.; Congressional Rec- 
ord, 78th Cong., 2nd _ sess., XC, (1944), 9558-59; Senator Pat McCarran. “A 
Report on Public Land Grazing Fees,” American Cattle Producer, June, 1946, 
p. 15, and the statement of the National Woolgrowers Association before the 
Public Land Law Review Commission, Washington, D.C., January 11-12, 1968: 
The most important recommendation that we will make today is that these lands 
must be managed on the local level. Our recommendation is to make the person 
with the grazing permit responsible for the management of the public lands. 
Wouldn’t it make sense to delegate the person with the grazing permit the 
responsibility for proper game management?) 

D. The philosophy of most livestock operators to judge the success of their 
operations in terms of maximum numbers of livestock produced rather than 
maximum pounds per animal produced per acre. The original advisory boards 
established under the Taylor Grazing Act set carrying capacity on the public 
ranges too high for good management and true conservation of soil, water and 
range resources. Nevertheless, there has been concerted effort to maintain 
allotted AUM’s at ‘the original level and at the same time to maintain cheap graz- 
ing fees. Concomitant with this philosophy has been the economic realities of— 

(1) The almost universal tendency of banks and lending institutions to loan 
money on numbers of livestock produced rather than the condition of the natural 
resource base needed to support the animals. The result has inevitably been con- 
tinued overuse of the range resource and generally little or no improvement in 
carrying capacity. : 


* 


use of the open public domain before the Taylor Grazing 
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(2) Grazing permittees are a privileged few within the whole livestock indus- 
try. And of these even fewer are privileged to use most of the allotted AUM’s. 

(3) The burden of increased fees is going to fall on the few large operators 
who control the most AUM’s. These are the individuals most able to absorb the 
additional costs. They also happen to be the most influential and the most vocal 
of all the livestock industry. 

(4) The effect on the economy of the western, public land states has been 
exaggerated out of all proportion to the true effect, just as the effect of changes 
in Section 15 regulations were exaggerated. 

(5) Capitalized costs of permits as claimed by the livestock industry have 
come about precisely because of the intervention of powerful livestock organi- 
zations. Having succeeded in holding grazing fees down all through the years, 
now the industry wants to have their privileges converted to rights and take more 
profit. (Arguments to the contrary, the current economic squeeze on the live- 
stock industry can only be viewed as temporary in light of burgeoning human 
populations and the need for food. The livestock industry also said it could not 
stand increased grazing fees during World War II when profits were inordi- 
nately high in relation to costs.) 

(6) Adjustment of fees has been long overdue. There is no point in further 
delays because of recommendations which might be made by the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. The American public has been awaiting action from 
successive grazing fee studies which first originated in 1941 and have continued 
until this day. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Scotr 
MASTER OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


I am John W. Scott, Master of the National Grange, with offices at 1616 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The National Grange represents 7000 com- 
munity Granges, located in rural America, many of which have a vital economic 
interest, as well as a social interest, in the subject being considered by this 
Committee. 

We wish to thank the Chairman for calling hearings on the recent increases 
in grazing fees on federally-owned forest grasslands contained in regulations 
promulgated by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior. We share with 
this committee a sincere concern over the possible adverse effect such drastic 
increases in grazing fees will have upon the economic well-being of the permit 
holders, as well as the effect on the community in which he lives. 


B.L.M. LANDS 


The National Grange, for many years, has been a strong proponent of multiple 
use of public lands. Our members do not object to paying “reasonable fees” as 
used in the ‘Taylor Grazing Act’. The Taylor Grazing Act, as amended in 1947, 
specifically states that, in fixing the amount of such fees, the Secretary “shall 
take into account the extent to which grazing districts yield public benefits 
over and above those accruing to users of forage resources for livestock pur- 
poses.” We do not believe that this was taken into consideration in arriving at 
the new increase in the grazing fee base. In addition, the term “fair market 
value’, by which the increase in grazing fee base is being justified, does not 
appear in the Taylor Grazing Act as amended, nor has it heretofore been referred 
to in any of the regulations promulgated under the Act. Therefore, we challenge 
the legal authority of the Secretary of Interior in proposing grazing fee rates 
on BLM forest grassland far beyond any previously considered. 

It is our understanding that the B.L.M. Advisory Council has requested the 
Department of Justice to determine if the “fair market value” used to determine 
the fee rate recommended complies to the terms of “reasonable fees” as used in 
the Tayor Grazing Act. If this information is not already available to the Com- 
mittee, we urgently request that the Chairman submit the legality of the 
increase to the Justice Department for a ruling. 


FOREST SERVICE LAND 


The Forest Service administers the grazing on the national forests land. This 
is done under regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture based on 
the Act of June 4, 1897 and other related legislation. Broad objectives in the 
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administration and management of grazing are: (1) Conservation and improve- 
ment of the Federal rangelands to provide maximum sustained levels of live- 
stock grazing consistent with other resource uses; and (2) the allocation of 
grazing use to livestock producers under conditions which will lend economic 
stability to ranching operations and surrounding local communities. 

The Forest Service uses a base fee derived from an early study of lease rates 
on private grazing lands. Base fees were established for local range allotments 
after considering the grazing capacity, quality of forage, location, and other 
factors. Consequently, there are several hundred different fee bases for either 
cattle or sheep. Each of these, however, is adjusted annually to reflect the 
previous year’s average cattle or lamb prices in the Western states. 

We suggest that the 300% increase in fees, resulting from recent changes in 
policy in the U.S. Forest Service, are not within the guidelines used in past years 
to set the base grazing fee for use of forest grassland; namely (1) “lend 
economie stability to ranching operations and surrounding local communities” 
and (2) “reflect the previous year’s average livestock prices.” 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN FEES ON RANCHER AND COMMUNITY 


In a U.S.D.A. report “Studies, Alternatives and Recommendations on the 
Forest Service Grazing Fee Issue”, dated November 12, 1968, the Department 
stated “The initial impact of a fee increase would be an immediate rise in the 
permittee’s cost of production. The amount would be directly proportional to 
the number of AUM’s (Animal Unit Months) permitted. The increased expense 
would lead to an equal decrease in net income, since ranchers’ gross income 
would not change materially. The reduced net income would be reflected in lower 
rancher expenditures in the local community. The size of the impact would be 
magnified by the multiple effect of these expenditures. The increased 25 percent 
refund to the local county government would be a partial compensating factor.” 

An industry that is already depressed by increased operating costs and low 
rates of return on invested capital (part of which is the permit value) cannot 
stand the shock of further increases in the cost of production. The 25% return 
to the community may be of benefit to the local government, but would not aid 
the rancher unless it resulted in a lowering of his local tax liability. 

Losses of income by ranchers inevitably affect other segments of local 
economies. A reduced ranch income causes a reduction in the amount of spend- 
ing the rancher does at local business establishments. Local merchants are unable 
to sell as many products. Their profits are reduced, their volume of business is 
down so they are unable to buy as much from other local businesses or from 
wholesalers. Thus, the losses spread through many segments of the economy. 

In the past the total impact of ranch communities of increased cost has in- 
cluded a loss of young ranchers from these communities and the loss of popula- 
tion has created problems for service industries in the affected areas. 

In studies made to determine the effect on local employment of loss of income 
to a community, it is common to use an employment multiplier. Such an em- 
ployment multiplier, as it is applied to a ranching situation, would indicate that 
loss of ranchers in the basic sector (agriculture) would create a multiple loss 
of jobs in the secondary sector of the ranching communities. 

Based on studies made by the Utah Agriculture Experiment Station, Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah, it was determined that for every rancher who 
sold his ranch to his neighbor and left the rural community, 1.2 jobs in the 
service area would also be lost. If 5 ranchers were lost due to increased fees 
(5x1.2—6) six jobs in the service or secondary sector would be eliminated. 

Employment losses in one area of the economy may be offset by increases in 
employment in another area. Nevertheless, in all probability, the shift from 
rural areas to the urban areas would add to the poverty and problems of many 
rural communities, as well as add to the congestion of our metropolitan areas. 
In addition, the migration of untrained people from rural to city adds to the 
economic problems of our already overcrowded urban areas. 

In the Utah study, it was determined that as the ranchers’ income was re- 
duced, by various fee levels, the local and federal revenues would increase. 
However, because of the generator factor, the loss of income of the community 
would be approximately double the ranchers’ losses. 

Losses exceed gains by the amount lost in the secondary sectors and the per- 
mit value lost. One could argue that secondary benefits might be forthcoming 
from increases in county and federal revenues, i.e., the secondary sector of the 
economy might be stimulated by increased revenues of the county and federal 
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government, or by charges for other uses of forest land. An analysis of this pos- 
Sibility and its economic effect on the community would be very difficult to de- 
termine. Nevertheless, problems of income distribution could be expected to 
have a negative effect on the local economies of the states. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Grange is, and has been, deeply concerned about the economic develop- 
ment of rural communities. We are alarmed at certain policies of government 
that take a narrow view of problems, without consideration of the bilateral or 
multilateral effect such policy determinations may have upon the people and 
the community in which they live. 

If the high increase in fees under consideration remains in effect, ranchers 
will be forced out of business, because they do not have the power to pass on 
this increase in production cost to the consumer. The net result will be loss of 
income to the rancher, community and eventually withdrawal from the ranch- 
ing industry and migration to urban areas. 

We must admit that we find some policies of Government difficult, if not im- 
possible, to understand. The increase in grazing fees is a case in point. At the 
very time Congress and the Administration are considering various methods and 
alternatives that entail large amounts of Federal expenditures to develop 
rural America, other arms of Government are setting policies that will force 
people to leave rural communities and have a negative effect on the economies 
of local areas. It seems to us that we sometimes compound our problems. 

In view of the total effect increases in grazing fees may have upon rural 
communities, we urgently request that grazing fee increases past 1969 be set 
aside until a thorough study has been conducted to determine the economic as 
well as social effect such increases will have upon rural America. Certainly 
we should wait until after the study by the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission has been completed before any final decision is made. 

We wish to express our thanks to this Committee for calling for hearings on 
the increase in grazing fees as promulgated by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior and for allowing us the opportunity of presenting our views on 
this matter of vital concern to some section of rural America. 

We feel strongly that in applying the knowledge you will have gained by 
conducting these hearings, you will weigh the effect on the rancher’s income, 
community stability and rural development in determining the future level of 
grazing fees. We further believe that the levels of grazing fees should be tailored 
to fit regional or special situations and tempered to reflect much more than 
“fair market value’ or simply generate revenue for the Federal Treasury 
revenues that would fall way short of being sufficient to correct the economic 
imbalance such increase in grazing fees may create. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, for your consid- 
eration of the views of the National Grange on this controversial problem. 


STATEMENT OF THE SAWTOOTH NATIONAL FOREST MULTIPLE USE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


The controversial subject of an increase in fees paid by ranchers permitted to 
graze livestock on National Forest system lands was discussed at a recent meet- 
ing (Dec. 27, 1968) of the Sawtooth National Forest Multiple Use Advisory Com- 
mittee. The announcement of the increase by the Federal Government generated 
widespread and varied reactions from organizations and individuals concerned 
about the management and use of public lands—some in favor and some in 
opposition. 

The 10-member Sawtooth National Forest Advisory Committee * sought a com- 
mon understanding regarding this complex issue but found they were unable to 
reach a wnanimous agreement. Two members expressed strong support for the 
increase announced by former Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. The 
other members, though individual viewpoints varied somewhat, endorsed a state- 


1 Members of the Sawtooth National Forest Multiple Use Advisory Committee are: Everett 
Coats of Fairfield, Idaho; Edward Elliott of Burley, Idaho; Marshall Everheart of Jerome, 
Idaho ; Robert Glenn of Ketchum, Idaho; Dr. Paul B. Heuston of Twin Falls, Idaho; James 
Martin of Burley, Idaho; David Mead of Twin Falls, Idaho; John Noh of Kimberly, Idaho; 
O. J. Smith of Twin Falls, Idaho ; and Dr. James Taylor of Twin Falls, Idaho. 
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ment prepared by two members placing the majority on record as recommending 
further study before the grazing fee increase becomes effective. The following 
reasons were given: 

There is a possibility the action may adversely affect the good relationship es- 
tablished in this area between ranchers and Sawtooth National Forest personnel 
which has resulted in beneficial cooperation in use of Forest grazing lands to 
perpetuate and increase their quality. There is a feeling that because many of 
the ranchers feel the proposed fee schedule is unreasonable, they may not sub- 
ordinate their current profit motive to that of long-range care of the grazing 
lands. 

Since the Forest Service as charged by Congress must use the multiple use 
concept of administering its lands, this committee feels that every effort should 
be put forth by the Government to reach a reasonable accord with the users so 
National Forest: lands will be used as efficiently as possible, fully harvesting For- 
est resources in such a way as not to endanger perpetuation of the Forest lands 
for future generations. 

There is a feeling among livestock raisers in the West that in setting up the 
increased fee schedule not enough consideration was given to their peculiar situa- 
tion in which grazing permits for public lands have acquired intrinsic value not 
recognized by the Government. 

There is a feeling among all multiple use groups that the manner in which 
the fee schedule was arrived at has not been given full enough explanation nor 
wide enough circulation. 

The committee feels that an action with such far-reaching implications should 
not be rushed into effect without fullest exploration of its impact on the multiple 
use concept. 

The statement of individual committee members and the statement agreed upon 
by the majority of the members as quoted above will be transmitted to the Re- 
gional Forester, Chief of the Forest Service, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF WESTERN SoutH DakoTA SHEEP GROWERS ASSOCIATION, BELLE 
FourcHE, SouTH DAKOTA, SUBMITTED BY JERRY HEINBAUGH, SECRETARY 


The Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association oppose the increase in 
the grazing fees on the public lands and I would like to comment on some of the 
reasons for this opposition. 

The increase is sought to be justified by comparing the cost of the public lease 
with that of the private lease. This may seem reasonable, but some of the factors 
that should have been considered were ignored. 

The most important of these is the investment that is required to be qualified 
to lease public lands. The capitalization of this investment must be included in 
any cost comparison between public and private leases. This omission invalidates 
the entire analysis. 

Another point that has not been considered, concerns the restrictions and reg- 
ulations placed on the public land leases. These regulations affect the kind and 
class of livestock that will be allowed on public lands, the number of livestock, 
the period and duration of use and other arbitrary decisions, without regard for 
the producers management abilities, that would, in fair and open comparison, 
reduce the value of the public lease. Therefore, public and private leases cannot 
be compared at equal prices. 

Further, these increases will add to the small, marginal producers difficulty in 
maintaining his livestock operations, and will force some out of business, multi- 
plying the number of indigent people in the cities. 

And finally, in regard to those who say that the livestock people have not been 
paying full value for the public lands. We have been paying fair grazing fees, 
based on the price of livestock, while in many cases, the hunter, hobbyist and 
recreationist have access to the use of the public lands at no cost at all. 

It is our belief that there should have been no change in the regulations or 
the grazing fees until after the Public Land Law Review Commission had com- 
pleted its studies and made its final report. 

Thank you. 

JERRY HEINGAUGH, 
Secretary. 


OO EEE ————<— 
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STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, SUBMITTED BY REUBEN L. JOHNSON, 
DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICES 


My name is Reuben L. Johnson. I am Director of Legislative Services of Na- 
tional Farmers Union. Our address is 1012 14th St., N.W., Suite 1200, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

I appear here in opposition to the recently announced increase in grazing fees 
on public lands. 

As a result of recently altered grazing-fee policy producers over a ten year 
period will be required to pay $1.23 per animal-unit-month. This is an increase of 
300 percent over the existing fee. 

If this grazing-fee policy is not rescinded through Executive Branch or Con- 
gressional Action, farmers and ranchers and their communities throughout the 
West will suffer a severe economic setback. The altered policy does not consider 
the net-income loss to already hard-pressed ranchers throughout the West. Also, 
substantial losses in capital assets presently owned by farmers and ranchers 
would result. 

CAPITAL LOSSES 


During 30 years for the Bureau of Land Management and much longer for the 
United States Forest Service, permits to grazing public land have been capitalized 
into farm operations. Permits for grazing on public lands have been sold at market 
prices along with other farm and ranch assets. The present generation of farm- 
ers and ranchers owns an asset tied to the public grazing lands with a value 
for an animal-unit-month of grazing approximately comparable to the grazing 
value of privately-owned ranch land with comparable productivity. 

I am told by Mr. Karl Shisler, President of the Utah-South Idaho Farmers 
Union, that grazing prmits in these states are being sold for approximately $14 
to $25 per animal-unit-month. In this connection I quote from a study of Darwin 
B. Neilsen and N. Keith Roberts of the Utah State University : 

“Grazing fees are part of the cost of using public ranges. Therefore, an in- 
erease in fees would cause a decrease in the value of permits owned by ranchers. 
A fee increase as large as the one announced would reduce the permit value to 
ZeTO. 3). 

“The key issue in the grazing fee policy controversy is whether the Federal 
Government will recognize the permit value as a cost of doing business for the 
rancher. If the permit value is recognized there is no justification for fee in- 
creases because total costs of using public and comparable private lands are 
statistically equal. Of course, society does not get paid the full value of the con- 
tribution public forage makes in ranching. However, society, through its agencies 
mispriced the resource in the first place and created the problem. Present day 
ranchers have bought permits at market prices as a capital asset just like land. 
Is it just to confiscate this asset now ?” 

The following table calculates the losses. It also is taken from the study of 
Mr. Darwin B. Neilsen and N. Keith Roberts of Utah State University. 


LOSS OF CAPITAL ASSETS, UTAH AND THE WEST 


Utah capital West capital 


losses losses 

Land class Permit values (thousands) (thousands) 

Bi Vsmeee ates tetas tl -ocriy doe: Seeger hes tusiseacl oct: $14 $18, 867 $165, 000 
US Fea EE ee hr 29 14, 392 178, 000 
i) ea Es a ee See OO) CEL <P ok So ate BOL 8 Oe At Ge | ae nee 33, 259 343, 000 


FarM NET INCOME MEANS MAIN STREET INCOME LOSS 


The Utah State University report referred to above shows that prior to in- 
creasing grazing fees cattle ranchers had been realizing only a 2 percent return 
and sheep ranchers only a 2.6 percent return on their investments. Cattle and 
sheep operations cannot stand further losses in net returns and survive. Increasing 
the cost of grazing will further aggravate the already senseless migration from 
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farm to cities creating more economic problems for rural and city areas alike. 
The authors of the study referred to above predicted that business losses in Utah 
could reach $1.7 million annually in the secondary sector of the economy. They 
estimated income loss to Utah farmers at one-half that amount. The authors of 
the report also estimated that the decreasing values of farm and ranch properties 
could reduce the county and state tax base for the affected area. 

Mr. Chairman, the witnesses who have represented producers before the Sub- 
committee have repeatedly asked in one form or another: “Can an industry that 
is already depressed by increased operating costs and low rates of net return 
on invested capital stand the shock of further increasing the cost of production ?”’ 

Speaking for our farmer and rancher members who use public land for grazing, 
we do not think that the livestock far and ranch operations involved should have 
inflicted upon them a further increase in cost by a higher fee for public grazing 
land. We hope that the Committee will see fit to approve legislation such as that 
which has been introduced by Senators Gale McGee, Lee Metcalf and Joseph 
M. Montoya and Congressman Sam Steiger. 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, SACRAMENTO, SUBMITTED 
BY JOHN WEBER, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL FORESTS AND PUBLIC LAND COMMITTEE 


The California Cattlemen’s Association representing over 3,000 cattle producers 
in California, would like to go on record in support of the testimony being 
presented to your committee by the American National Cattlemen’s Association 
opposing the increase in grazing fees on federal land as announced by the Bureau 
of the Budget and printed in the Federal Register on Jan. 14, 1969. 

Our strong opposition to the increases mentioned above, as well as to the struc- 
ture of the grazing fee schedule, is the result of unanimous action by our organi- 
zation at its 52nd Annual Convention last December. Our resolution expressing 
this opposition is enclosed. 

Implementation of the grazing fee increases as announced would have serious 
economic impact on not only the livestock industry of the state, but also on the 
over-all economy of the entire state. In California, where approximately 50% 
of the entire state land is in government ownership, most of it federally owned, 
we have approximately 2,500 public land permittees who graze on Forest Service 
or BLM land. An additional 369,000 head of sheep graze on some 8 million acres 
of BLM land. An additional group of around 178,000 head of cattle and 168,000 
head of sheep are grazed annually on 5.5 million acres of Forest Service land in 
the state. 

The livestock industry is an important contributor to the state’s economy. Cash 
receipts from marketing of cattle in California totalled over $724 million in 1967. 
This represented in the neighborhood of 18% of the over $4 billion which agricul- 
ture contributed to this state’s economy in 1967. 

Implementation of the announced fee schedule would make it virtually im- 
possible for our many ranches to continue grazing on public land. Since many of 
these operations do not have, and cannot get sufficient private land on which to 
graze these cattle the year around, it would force a major cutback in cow herds, 
which in turn would put these people out of business. 

There are still vast areas in this state where livestock is the major local in- 
dustry and the prime contributor to the local economy. These areas will suffer a 
severe economic impact if these announced grazing fees are implemented. 

Recognizing the importance of the livestock industry to this state, and the 
adverse economic impact the announced fees would have on the total economy 
of this state, our State Legislature has introduced a Joint Resolution opposing 
this fee schedule. A copy of this Joint Resolution is enclosed.* it has passed the 
State Senate and is being heard in our State Assembly. 

We believe that action should be taken to suspend or delay the automatic 
fee increases in the schedule which was implemented by Mr. Udall and Mr. Free- 
man and sincerely urge that such action be taken by your committee. We appre- 
ciate this opportunity to express our views to you concerning the problems created 
by these new grazing fee regulations. 


1 Copy of resolution will be found following Mr. Clausen’s statement on p. 24, 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. WaAyNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: The staff of the Institute will be engaged in 
putting on the 34th North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference 
at the time that committee hearings have been called on the matter of grazing 
fees. It is regretted, therefore, that a staff member will not be able to appear 
before the committee. 

The Institute strongly endorses the payment of fair market value by grazing 
permittees for public lands forage. The enclosed statement elaborates on the 
reasons why conservationists favor the payment of fair market value, why 
we support the new grazing fee rate schedule just put into effect, and why we 
firmly oppose any recognition of permit value in determining grazing fees. 

We would appreciate having this letter and the statement made a part of the 
hearing record. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. GUTERMUTH, 
Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH SUBMITTED FOR THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


I am C. R. Guthermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management Institute, 
which is one of the older national conservation organizations. The Institute’s 
program has been devoted to the restoration and improved management of natural 
resources in the public interest since 1911. 

The Institute is pleased to join with the others who are concerned about the 
proper management of national forest and public domain resources. This is not 
a new subject. History provides many examples of sharp controversy over 
grazing “rights” versus grazing “privileges” on federal lands, fees and fee 
structures, and over the public use and enjoyment of public lands as opposed 
to the private uses being made of some of these same lands. 

The events that prompt this hearing also have a history of their own. The mat- 
ter of fair market value originated in the years of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, when a policy was adopted to scale the fees for public land uses at levels 
sufficient to return administrative costs plus the values of the resources taken. 
This policy did not pertain to grazing alone; all fees and charges relative to 
government services and goods were covered. Succeeding Administrations have 
supported this policy principle. 

Application of such a policy to public lands grazing is more easily said than 
done. As part of almost continuous negotiations with representatives of the 
grazing industry, an expensive, two-year study was designed cooperatively and 
conducted by the Economic Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Based on its comprehensive study, the ERS found that fair market value 
is not being received for forage on national forests and the public domain. 
Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget, on January 10, directed that the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management begin to move in the direc- 
tion of recovering fair market value for forage from grazing permittees. Instead 
of moving to eliminate the difference between current fees and fair market 
value in a single year, the Budget Bureau directed that this objective be at- 
tained in 10 equal annual steps, beginning in 1969. While this may be unfair to 
many who never have been granted such leniency, we have no objection to 
spreading this over 10 years. 

But even more importantly, we want the committee and the Congress to know 
that we endorse and support the findings of the ERS. We commend the Johnson 
Administration for implementing the findings of this important study. That took 
some gumption, because the controversy here is more philosophical and political 
than economic. We congratulate the Nixon Administration for announcing 
on February 18 that grazing permittees will be billed at the new fee scale begin- 
ning with this year. That took gumption, too, because sharp pressure was being 
exerted on the new Administration to roll back the increase pending further 
study and other developments. The new Administration wisely chose not to 
follow that course, and we believe it did so because of the impelling and con- 
clusive case presented by the ERS study. 


29—-442—69 32 
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We have seen copies of some of the livestock industry’s recent mailings and 
publications. Running through them are the themes that the fair-market value 
concept poses a severe economic threat to ranch operators and western com- 
munities, that the very existence of the western beef industry is at stake, 
that up to 20 percent of the nation’s cattle are involved, and that federal officials 
are engaging in an outrageous and cynical use of power. We are told that any 
change in the status quo will hurt the “little fellow” and will “wipe out” small 
western communities. 

Conservationists have heard these charges time and time again. We heard 
them back in the 1950’s when the western grazing industry tried unsuccessfully 
to carve out permanent vested rights on the national forests. We heard them again 
in the early 1960’s when Congress finally acted to give the Bureau of Land 
Management some long-denied and much-needed authority to begin to inventory 
and classify the public domain and to think in preliminary terms of managing 
the immensely valuable public domain on a multiple-use basis. We heard from 
grazing interests only months ago when an effort was made to let the Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act expire when the extension of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission was under consideration. And we heard them again last 
year when the Department of the Interior moved to bring some order and as- 
surance of public access to the lands the public owns by revising and updating 
regulations pertaining to the so-called Section 15 lands. The important point 
about all of these events, in the conservationist’s view, is that the Congress and 
the Administration, after hearing the facts, invariably have found these charges 
lacking in substance. 

Let’s examine some of the facts: 

1. Nationally, five percent of the operators with BLM permits control over 
52 percent of the grazing. Going a little further, 11 percent of the BLM permittees 
control more than 74 percent of the grazing. Is public lands grazing really a 
province of the “little man,” conservationists ask? 

2. Nationally, about 25 percent of the permits for the federal range are for less 
than 100 cow months of forage. The average livestock owned in this group will 
not be affected by the fee increase for five or six years. 

3. The low grazing fee on federal range has encouraged widespread subleasing. 
In grazing districts in eastern Montana, for example, over 50 percent of the 
BLM forage that is sold is subleased. The rates charged for the forage extend 
anywhere from 10 cents to $4.42 per cow month more than that charged by BLM. 
In that area, more than half of the BLM forage goes to the livestock operator 
through middlemen and organizations at rates from two to 14 times greater than 
the BLM fee. There are only about 27,000 permittees through the West. In fact, 
only about 700 of the 16,000 operators holding permits in BLM’s grazing districts 
control more than 50 percent of the livestock use. 

4. Only about two percent of the nation’s livestock ever use the public lands. 
The cost of using forage produced on these lands amounts to less than four per- 
cent of the rancher’s cost of doing business. The other ranchers who handle the 
remaining 98 percent of the nation’s livestock get no subsidy from low-cost 
federal forage. 

5. BLM collects on an average only about 30 percent of what the states charge 
for grazing on comparable state lands. On some lands, such as Indian reservations 
where ranchers bid for grazing and where they are subject to such things as 
30-day cancellation clauses, lease rates run from $1 to $2.50 per cow month. 

6. Recent bids for public land grazing by BLM permit holders ranged from 
$1.50 to $4.00 per cow month on areas outside of grazing districts where forage 
is sold by bid. 

Grazing permits on national forest and the public domain attach to private 
ranches. As a result, the ranch purchaser normally can expect to get the permit 
that attached to that property when public land grazing first was brought under 
regulation. When an individual buys a ranch which has a permit to graze on a 
national forest or the public domain, he must pay the owner a premium in addi- 
tion to the base price. That premium, commonly called permit value, averages 
about $14.50 per cow month for BLM grazing permits and $25.00 for the na- 
tional forests. The concept of permit value developed because of the low fees 
traditionally charged for forage on public lands and for protection against hay- 
ing to bid competitively for it. 

It is a matter of public record that some ranch sales have been made on a two- 
part basis—the selling price for the private property and the selling price for the 
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public property represented by the number of AUMs attached to the base ranch. 
Most sales are not recorded that openly, but suffice it to say that recognition of 
permit value and not what ultimately may be charged for federal forage is at 
the heart of the current controversy. Because permit value is a governmental 
privilege that they can sell, ranchers want it taken into consideration now. But 
this argument does not have much weight, as compefent analysis shows in the 
study report of the Bconomic Research Service. ; 

Permit value is in conflict with the Taylor Grazing Act, the keystone for pri- 
vate grazing on public lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management. 
That Act stipulates “So far as consistent with the purposes and provisions of the 
Act, grazing privileges recognized and acknowledged shall be adequately safe- 
guarded, but the creation of a grazing district or the issuance of a permit pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act shall not create any right, title, interest, or 
estate in or to the lands.” ; 

The courts and the Secretary of the Interior have said that section 3 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act specifically prohibits recognition of permit value. They have 
held that grazing on public lands definitely is a privilege, not a right. They also 
have said that the Taylor Act would have to be amended if permit value is to be 
recognized. 

I seriously doubt that the spokesmen for the grazing industry would care to 
open the Taylor Grazing Act for amendment. They are intelligent men, and they, 
too, have observed what is taking place in this country with respect to greatly 
increasing population and the widespread demands for the consumptive and non- 
consmptive uses of the national forests and the public domains, They know, too, 
that the public is demanding better levels of management to regulate public 
land uses and to safeguard the resources involved. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the American public would be 
agreeable to giving one segment of public-lands users, the grazing industry, a 
stronger handhold on the federal lands. No one relishes the prospect of giving 
any individuals or groups a vested interest in public property. At the same time 
I am not aware of any significant feeling against grazing permittees, who are 
proper and legitimate users of the public lands. To be sure, there are cases of 
permittees posting public lands or of charging the public a fee to use those lands, 
but these are susceptible of correction through ordinary administrative proce- 
dure. I feel positive that (1) the American public is going to insist that permit- 
tees not be granted a private right in a public resource and (2) that all public 
lands users pay a fair price for the goods and Services received. 

It is hoped that this committee will hear from counties that receive a share 
of the revenues generated by grazing and other uses of the public lands. Payment 
of fair market for forage, of course, will increase each county’s share of the 
receipts. States likewise benefit. A portion of the receipts also is returned to the 
grazing districts for range improvements and for many other discretionary uses. 
It would not surprise me, however, to learn that some of the individuals working 
against the grazing fee increase are receiving salary and expenses from the 
receipts shared with grazing districts. 

We believe that greater amounts should be invested in range improvements, 
Mr. Chairman. In past years, conservationists have urged larger appropriations 
for range rehabilitation. There is need for improvements of the federal range, 
because much of it is in poor and deteriorating condition from over use. This 
is, in part, a reflection against permit value. Under current practice, permit value 
is based on AUMs. The more AUMs, the greater premium a ranch seller can col- 
lect from a ranch purchaser. More and more, cattle are being fattened in feed 
lots; the federal range is merely a place to hold the animals until such time as 
they are shipped away for finishing. The permit value concept, in practice, works 
to encourage oOver-use of the range because by agreeing to a reduction to accom- 
modate range conservation, the permittee reduces the premium value of his 
AUMs. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the Institute joins with the others who believe 
that the grazing fees should be increased as directed to achieve fair market 
value for the forage that is taken. We reject the concept of permit value. We 
believe it would be contrary to the public interest to give a private party a vested 
right in public property. To fail to uphold this important issue at this time will 
only serve to prolong an already undesirable situation with respect to grazing 
use of the national forests and public domain. We firmly believe that sufficient 
facts are at hand, arrived at after thoughtful deliberation in cooperation with 
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the public lands grazing industry, to sustain the correctness of the course of 
action that has been taken. 


STATEMENT OF BRIANT H. STRINGHAM, VERNAL, UTAH 


Thanks for the privilege of submitting a written testimony to this important 
committee. 

My name is Briant H. Stringham. I live in Vernal, Utah, a small agricultural 
town of 4,000 population. This area is based on the fringe of the public domain. 
The city is 125 miles from a railroad. I am an Executive Director of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association and am representing that association here today. 
Among other public positions held, I have been Mayor of Vernal City and have 
spent two terms in the Utah House of Representatives and the same number of 
terms in the Utah State Senate. I have spent my entire lifetime in the livestock 
business in the Vernal area, where I have raised a family of six children. 

I am a member of a local National Forest Advisory Board and have been on 
the local, state, and national Advisory Boards of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment since the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act thirty-four years ago. I helped 
in the formulation and passage of the Act and the writing of the rules and 
regulations. 

My father received one of the first grazing permits issued on the National 
Forest in 1905, and I was granted one of the first permits issued on Bureau of 
Land Management lands in 1935. 

In 1876, my father and his small family pioneered the then extremely isolated 
Vernal area in eastern Utah with the understanding that his government would 
give him 160 acres for $1.25 per acre, a water right for the payment of the filing 
fee and the free use of the surrounding public lands both Forest and BLM areas 
for the grazing of livestock. These enticements by the Federal Government per- 
suaded the pioneers to face dire hardships in order to develop the stubborn iso- 
lated areas. This same Government, in order to develop the West, as you know, 
gave the railroads every other section of land for twenty miles on either side of 
the railroad. The above incentives were necessary in order to develop the vast 
resources of the West. 

As the population and livestock numbers increased, it became obvious that the 
Forest lands needed regulation in order to protect them against abuses, including 
over-grazing. Subsequently, a small fee was charged for timber and livestock 
grazing. Twenty-four years later it was apparent to the livestock men that the 
remaining public lands needed regulation also to avoid the abuses that were being 
perpetrated by over-grazing. 

The movement to regulate the public domain was initiated in Vernal, Utah, 
under the leadership of my brother-in-law, Congressman Don B. Colton of that 
same city. The bill was called the Colton-Oddie Bill. It passed the House twice, 
but failed in the Senate due largely to the opposition of Wyoming. Congressman 
Taylor of Colorado subsequently took the matter up and the Taylor Act was 
passed in June 1934. 

The above facts of which you are familiar, are recorded to emphasize that the 
stockmen asked that the public lands be regulated ... but they didn’t expect 
to be regulated off the lands by constant increases in fees. 

It is a well-known fact that the sheep industry in the United States has declined 
rapidly in the last two decades in spite of the fact that the Wool Incentive Act 
was passed by Congress. The reasons for this decline are: 

1. None or very little profit. 

2. Constant rise in expenses with little or no rise in the price of products 
produced by the industry. 

3. No inducements for young men to take up the business; thus experienced 
labor or any kind of help is a big problem. ($200 to $250 and board is the going 
‘wage, all that owners can afford to pay) 

4. Deep cuts in numbers on both the Forest and BLM permits seriously affect 
the economics of operations. 

5. Severe winters and drought summers. 

6. The ever-present predator problem. The sheepmen in Utah assess themselves 
60 mills on every dollar for predator control. Losses are still heavy. 

7. Imports of mutton, lamb and wool. 

Every sheep outfit in the Vernal area is for sale. A 375% raise in fees as con- 
templated by Mr. Udall’s order will eliminate every small operator in our area 
and we will have to head for the cities and relief. No industry struggling for 
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existence, as is the sheep business, can absorb a 375% raise in one of its major 
expenses and still survive. 

The first fee imposed by the BLM was $.05 per A.U.M. Today, the notices are 
going out assessing $.44 per A.U.M. A raise in one year of 3314%. The average 
sheepman in my area is alloted about 2,000 A.U.M.s. In 1936 these A.U.M.s cost 
him $100.00. This year for the same number of A.U.M.s, the cost will be $880.00. 
In 1979, if the Udall order stays in effect, it will cost him not $100.00 but $2,460.00 
for the same number of A.U.M.s. 

Recently, the stockmen co-operated fully with the U.S. Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior in a study of the comparative prices being paid for grazing 
leases on private and public lands. About 635 public and private range situations 
were studied in detail at a cost of $800,000.00. 

One study was made by Darwin B. Nielsen and N. Keith Roberts of the 
Department of Agri-Economics, Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Utah 
State University of Logan, Utah. Below is a quote from the findings of their 
study. 

“The Secretaries of the U.S: Departments of Agriculture and Interior have 
announced their intention to raise fees charged ranchers for permits to graze 
public lands. This fee policy, if implemented, will have a serious negative eco- 
nomic impact on ranchers and their communities in Utah as well as in all the 
western states. It does not consider the annual income that will be lost by ranch- 
ers, the loss in capital assets owned by ranchers, nor the depressing effect on 
community and state economics. 

For ten years resource economists at Utah State University have advised the 
land management agencies not to raise fees until they adequately studied the 
welfare implications of such action on ranchers, ranch communities, and public 
land management. 

‘Grazing fees on public’ lands have been of concern to resouce economists at 
Utah State University for the past ten years. Studies have been made to deter- 
mine the value of forage produced on public lands. Through this research it was 
determined that the total cost of grazing comparable public and private range- 
lands were statistically equal in Utah. The equality exists if permit values which 
are Owned by ranchers (bought and sold in the market) are recognized as a 
legitimate cost of ranching. Under these conditions fee increases are not war- 
ranted. The two Departments refuse to recognize the reality of the permit value 
in the present situation ; hence, they justify a fee increase. 

Permit marketing has been tolerated by the management agencies for these 
many years. The present generation of ranchers owns an asset tied to the public 
ranges with a value for an animal unit month of grazing almost equal to the 
value of an acre of privately owned range land with comparable productivity. 
Ranchers in Utah have considerable capital invested in permits. 

Grazing fees are a part of the cost of using public ranges. Therefore, an 
increase in fees would cause a decrease in the value of permits owned by ranch- 
ers. A fee increase as large as the one announced could reduce the permit value 
to zero. 

Capital losses are by far the most important impact of a substantial fee in- 
crease. The announced increase will wipe out all permit values immediately after 
implementation. No rancher would buy a dead horse or even a dying horse. Cur- 
rent holders of permits will lose an average of $14.00 for AUM invested in BLM 
permits and an average of $25.00 per AUM invested in USFS permits the day the 
fee increase becomes a fact. 

Over 50 percent of Utah cattle ranches are small with 50 breeding cows or less. 
The increased cost will force these ranches out of business faster, and hence, 
increase the poverty problems. 

The federal government is sponsoring programs which are in direct conflict 
with each other. Millions of dollars are being poured into rural areas to alleviate 
poverty conditions. Policies such as the one on grazing fees can only intensify 
the poverty conditions in rural areas in the West.” 

There is no doubt but that it was the understanding of the stockmen that what- 
ever the outcome of the study, grazing fees would no be imposed higher than 
Nee pag for grazing on private lands, with the value of permits being part of 

e costs. 

It is not within the realm of common sense to implement the Udall order when 
the Public Land Law Review Commission is making a study in depth of the fee 
question at taxpayers expense. These results are to be announced in June 1970. 

Thanks again for this privilege. 
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SALEM, OreEG., March 4, 1969. 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The State of Oregon’s elected officials both in the Con- 
gress and in the State, are unified in their opposition to the unprecedented pro- 
posed grazing fee increase. I would apprecuate knowing specific arguments used 
by the Bureau of the Budget in proposing these increases. I am sure you are 
well aware of the detrimental effects on the agricultural industry of this State, 
as well as the West, should these grazing fee increases on public lands be 
invoked. 


Respectfully, . 
Tom McCatt, Governor. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, House Interior Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Urge support halting grazing fee raise. Livestock industry basic industry of 
our area. 
WILLIAM R. Krirey, 
District Attorney, Wallowa County, Enterprise, Oreg. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, House Interior Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Request assistance defeating grazing fee increase. Wallowa County and Oregon 
dependent on range livestock operations. 
BANK OF WALLOWA COUNTY, 
J. CHEATHAM, Manager, Joseph, Oreg. 
A. DAISLEY, Mayor, City of Joseph, Oreg. 


ENTERPRISE, OREG., February 26, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, House Interior Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Highly favor American National Cattlemens Association and National Wool- 
growers decision against grazing fee increase. 


WALLOWA COUNTY STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 7, 1969. 
Representative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
2318 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Missouri Department of Conservation supports new grazing fees established by 
Bureau of the Budget, based on fair market value. 
CARL R. NOREN, 
Director, Missouri Department of Conservation. 


Houston, TEex., March 15, 1969. 
Congressman WALTER BARING, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Texas Conservation Council applauds fee increases announced by Bureau of 
Land Management and Forest Service. We consider it unfair to subsidize ranch- 
ers using Federal lands through lower grazing fees than charged on private lands. 
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We oppose permitting stockmen to subtract cost of acquiring Federal permits be- 
cause this would give tacit recognition of permit as proprietary right. 
LAURENCE N. DEXTER, 
Board Chairman. 


LAKEVIEW, OREG. 


Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Hold increases on grazing fees at present level until all facts being considered 
by Public Land Law Review Commission are heard and evaluated and report 
made public. 

Don HOTCHKISS, 
Secretary, Lake County Stockgrowers Association. 


Sat LAKE City, UTAH., February 27, 1969. 
Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 
The Utah Cattlemen’s Association sincerely thanks you and your committee 
for the grazing fee hearings. We wish to concur with the testimony of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association and consider them to be the spokesmen for 


our association. 
SHERMAN D. HARMER, Secretary. 


UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Logan, Utah, January 14, 1969. 
Hon. LAURENCE J. BURTON, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Burton: We appreciate your interest in the livestock industry as 
this industry is of major importance in the Intermountain West and many of us 
depend upon it for our bread and butter. My position may be somewhat different 
than a person that is operating a farm or ranch, but I feel a very strong obliga- 
tion to assist these people in every way possible by developing new knowledge 
and attempting to apply the knowledge that we do have available. Their finan- 
cial returns have been very low in the past few years and they need all the 
assistance they can get. 

We recognize your assistance in the controversey over fee increases on Bureau 
Land Management and Forest Service lands. This is a very critical situation and 
it is extremely unfortunate that action was initiated on this problem before 
the report of the Public Land Law Review Commission was completed. 

In relation to the grazing controversy and the value of public lands for graz- 
ing purposes, I would like to call your attention to the following research data 
as it may influence the definition of “base animal month” or “animal unit 
month”. The nutritional research that is available indicates that either of the 
above measures are very poor in evaluating the actual value that may be ob- 
tained from the grazing resource in terms of animal productivity. For instance: 

1. When we consider the maintenance and body weight gain of cattle we find 
that when a cow or steer is maintaining itself and gaining approximately 1.7 
lbs. per head per day this animal would be consuming feed approximately equal 
to that required for two animals of the same weight at maintenance or zero 
gain. This ratio could be even wider if animals were gaining more than 1.7 
lbs. per day, which is possible. There could also be a greater discrepancy if 
some of the maintenance animals were losing weight, and this is certainly true 
on some of our desert ranges during the winter months. 

2, Exercise required by the animal to obtain the forage, particularly on areas 
of low forage production may be an important factor and some of our prelim- 
inary data would indicate that cattle exercised for distances of approximately 
4 miles per day would have extra feed requirements that would approximate 30% 
increase over animals that are confined with minimum exercise. 

3. A lactating sheep or cow could easily require twice the feed that two 
animals of equal weight at maintenance would require. 
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4. The above observations are on the bases of equal body weight, but we 
all know that there is a wide variation in body weight of sheep and cattle. 
Some of the more extreme ranges for mature sheep or cattle would be from 
700 to 1500 lbs. for cows and 100 to 200 lbs. for ewes. The feed requirements 
are more closely related to weight..to the three-quarter power, and on this 
basis the heavier animals would require 1.6 to 1.8 times the amount of feed 
for maintenance than the lighter animals. ’ . 

5. The variation in body weight is also. reflected in the accuracy of relating 
cattle to sheep. The common ratio is 1:5, but this could more properly be changed 
t9,1,:5, +: 2.5. 

The data to support these statements comes from general animal nutrition 
principles, detailed cattle feedlot (fininshing) studies and diary production 
research. We are in serious need of animal nutrition research on grazing animals 
to clarify and more accurately define the data presented in items 1 through 5 
above. ij 

The inequities involved in the value of range for grazing when based on 
Animal, Unit Months or similar terms are so great that I cannot support their 
use. , 

I shall appreciate your consideration. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN FE. BUTCHER, 
Professor. 


MONTROSE FARMERS UNION LOCAL, 
MONTROSE COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Montrose, Colo., February 6, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
RESOLUTION 


DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: We the members of the Farmers Union, local and county, 
of Montrose, Colorado, are opposed to the action taken by U.S. Secretary of 
Interior Mr. Stewart Udall for increasing the grazing fees on public land used 
for grazing purposes. We feel such action will be disastrous to the livestock pro- 
ducer, as well as the consumer of red meats ; Therefore be it 

Resolwed That, The Montrose County and Local Farmers Union urge that 
this matter be reviewed by the proper committees of Congress and that recent 
studies by independent agencies and the Public Land Law Review Commission 
be used in the setting of grazing fees on public lands: Be it further 

Resolved That, The Montrose County and Local Farmers Union recommend 
the use of these public lands for multiple use for the public and continue on 
a permanent basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ROSETTA BonpD, 
Secretary, Montrose County Farmers Union. 
Mrs. Lots VEo, 
Secretary, Montrose Farmers Union Local, Cimarron, Colo. 


RaAPip City, S. DAK., February 17, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE ASPINALL, 
Chairman of the House Sub Committee on Public Lands, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sire: Seven years ago we purchased a half section of land near Deerfield, 
South Dakota, in the Black Hills National Forest. This is about 52 miles west 
of our headquarters ranch which lies east of Rapid City, South Dakota. This 
ranch in the hills is commensurate for 100 head of cattle permit and has a 
permit on a term basis for 100 cows for a 44% month season. 

In 1967 we purchased another 280 acres of land near Pactola, South Dakota 
in the Black Hills National Forest. This is some 25 miles west of our head- 
quarters. This ranch has a term permit for 46 head of cattle for a 4 month 
season and 39 head for a 414 month season. 
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When we purchased these ranches the former owners had done a considerable 
amount of work in water development and fencing on Forest Service lands. 
In purchasing these two ranches we considered we were paying about $20,000 
for the grazing privileges and the improvements placed on Forest lands by 
the former owners. 

Since acquiring these aforementioned properties, we have entered into range 
management cooperative agreements with the Forest Service which consists of 
several proposed water developments and several miles of fencing, all of which 
improvements after completion become the property of the Forest Service. How- 
ever, as permittees we are expected to maintain them at our expense. Part of 
these proposed projects are already completed. 

At this time there is no telling what these cooperative agreement improve- 
ments will cost the permittees in money but according to the tentative plans 
they will run into several thousands of dollars. 

It should be remembered when comparing costs of grazing Forest lands with 
grazing costs on private lands that the labor involved, all the necessary fencing, 
water development, salting, etc., are paid for by the land owner on private 
lands. The land. owner considers all those costs when figuring the rate charged 
for the use of these private lands. In the case of Forest lands use, at least 50% 
of these improvements costs are borne by the. user but owned by the Forest 
Service when completed. 

In connection with the range management plans for the Forest areas which 
we use for grazing we have been informed by the range management specialist 
that he considers the investment for improvements over a period of years will 
be about $100 per animal unit, half of which must be borne by the permittee. We 
consider we already have more than that invested in the grazing privileges con- 
nected to the two ranches we own and operate in the Black Hills National Forest 
and that we are already paying, including improvements placed on Forest lands, 
fully as much for the grazing privileges there as we are paying for private 
leased lands on an animal unit basis. 

-Had. we been aware of the pending raise in grazing fees we surely would 
never have made our investments in ranches in the Forest area but now that 
Wwe have made those investments we are faced with an impossible economic 
Situation if this fee increase stands. 

It will surely cause unbearable financial hardship on the ranching industry 
when forest lands are involved, and at a time when our government is deploring 
the plight of the nations largest industry, agriculture. 

Another most important item upon which it would be difficult to place a price 
in dollars and cents is the fact that the land owners in the Forest areas who 
improve their ranches provide water facilities both on Forest land and their 
own land, and winter feeding for not only their livestock but also for untold 
numbers of wild game animals and game birds to the benefit of all hunters and 
all conservationists, many of whom are clamoring loudest for the raising of 
grazing fees. In fairness these people should be better informed as to the part 
ranchers are playing in the propagation of game animals and wild life in general. 
They should look around in the off season for hunting and learn where this wild 
life is finding a great share of its food and protection during the winter and 
spring months. 

On our ranches alone it is most common to be able to count 100 or more deer 
grazing our meadows to say nothing of the wild turkeys and grouse that feed 
around our corrals during the winter season. 

We respectfully ask whether or not this important contribution on our part 
should have a bearing on the matter under consideration. We believe it should. 

In closing may we suggest that a deeper and more complete study be made 
before grazing fees on the National Forest lands are allowed to be raised. We 
feel sure that such a study will refute any claim that such a raise is justified. 

If this course is denied the Forest land users should at least be freed from any: 
obligations for improvements of ranges in the future and the National Govern- 
ment should assume the full costs of all such improvements like any private 
land-lord is obliged to do when taking in livestock for pasturage. 

Respectfully, 
WALTER C. TAYLOR. 
RICHARD L. TAYLOR. 
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GoopING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
_ 327 MAIN STREET, 
Gooding, Idaho, February 19, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: The Gooding Chamber of Commerce would like to take 
this opportunity to express concern over the proposed increase in grazing fees 
for use of Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service Lands. 

We, as a small farm community, depend largely on the farmer and rancher 
for community support and business expansion. We feel sure that you are aware 
of the impact that any increase in grazing fees will have on an already sagging 
farm and ranch income. Further, the proposed increase will greatly discourage 
future entries into agriculture, both on the operating level and on the Agri- 
Business level. It would appear that this action is in direct conflict with 
Government actions to encourage rural development. 

If there is anything the Chamber can do in the way of supplying information 
that might be of value on any hearings concerning this matter, or any corres- 
pondence to other officials that would be of value, we will be only too pleased to 
help. 

Yours very truly, 
GooDING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
FLOYD BLAMIRES, 
President. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1969. 
Hon. Wii~1aAmM LiLoyp Scort, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: I am writing in regard to regulations concerning grazing fees 
charged livestock growers who use public lands. I understand there will be a 
hearing on this matter beginning March 4. 

The livestock owners who use this land claim a rise in rental charges will raise 
the cost of meat. This seems like an invalid argument since their herds comprise 
only about 1% of the cattle sold in this country. Also, with such low rental fees 
they are in unfair competition with those farmers and cattlemen who must 
purchase the land and feed that is given to their livestock. Since these are public 
lands and we are all taxpayers, there is no reason these men should be given 
extra advantage over their competitors. 

I urge that you not be influenced by the strong lobby these men have but rather 
by the study made in 1960 by the Western universities and the Economic Re- 
search Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

I am interested in knowing how you regard this issue and would like to be 
informed as to how you vote upon it. Also, I would like to have my letter be 
made a part of the Record of Hearing. 

Respectfully, 
Davip ALEXANDER, 
Alexandria, Va. 


THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Fort Wayne, Ind., March 11, 1969. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Jackson: This letter is written in support of proposed in- 
creases in grazing fees on the public lands. The Izaak Walton League’s position 
has been amply placed in the record by the League’s professional staff and by 
western state divisions of our organization, and there is no need to reiterate this 
rationale. However, I did want to underscore that the large midwestern com- 
ponents of the League are in full support of the proposed increases and would 
strongly oppose rescinding them or delaying their implementation. Let me be 
perfectly candid in observing that there is some tendancy for intensive users of 
the public lands to infer that such use carries some form of proprietary rights in 
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those lands. Since I have personally visited many areas of the public lands, and 
have been exposed to that principle, I know that is not an unfair assessment. 

However, grazing rights do not, and should not, convey any proprietary or 
exclusive interest; the public lands are resources in which all citizens have an 
interest. Any special uses of those lands for enterprises conducted for profit 
should be compensated by appropriate permit fees and charges. 

The new fee system for grazing developed by the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture are, even at their new formula, nominal, and will take a decade to 
approach market value. Grazing permits should be considered apart from other 
fees, otherwise they could be interpreted as capitalization conveying a form of 
proprietary interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS EH. DUSTIN, 
National Vice President, 
Member, Public Lands Committee. 


Battle Mountain, Nev., February 25, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
Congressman of Nevada, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR WALTER: The Battle Mountain Chamber of Commerce wishes to con- 
tribute it’s support to your position in opposition to the resent increase in graz- 
ing fees by the Bureau of Land Management. 

If there’s anything specific which we can do individually or as a body please 
advise. 

Kindest personal regard. 

H. E. DOREAN, 
President, Battle Mountain Chamber of Commerce. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB, 
Boston, Mass., March 5, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior & Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ASPINALL: On behalf of the 12,000 members of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, an outdoor public service organization, I submit the 
following resolution of the Officers of the Appalachian Mountain Club unani- 
mously adopted at their meeting in Boston, Massachusetts on Tuesday, March 4, 
1969. 

ResolWwed, That the Appalachian Mountain Club supports the new grazing fees 
effective January 1, 1969 on Federal Lands administered by the Department of 
Agriculture and Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARDNER W. MOULTON, 
President. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1969. 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
Chairman, House Interior Subcommittee on Public Lands, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: Although our organization will not be able to furnish a representa- : 
tive to appear personally before your Committee we would like to submit this 
written statement in regard to the proposed grazing fee increases. 
An increase such as is proposed by the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Interior will have a great economic impact on the Livestock Industry 
in our State. Grazing fee increases of this amount would add another 4 to 5 cents 
a pound to the cost of feeder cattle which would be passed on to the consumer. 
If the consumer were unwilling or unable to pay the additional cost of domestic 
meat they will be forced to purchase more imports which are already depressing 
our domestic market. 
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Grazing fee increases of 300% ‘to 400% are about the same as the industry has 
faced in increased taxes and operating expenses over the past 20 years and yet 
our feeder cattle prices are lower now than they were then. 

We do not feel that the Federal Government further wants to widen the parity 
gap in the agriculture industry by making grazing fee increases of this amount. 

Sincerely, 
SoutH DAKOTA STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
JULIAN WHIDBEY, 
Chairman, Public Lands Committee. 


PRINEVILLE, OrnEG., March 11, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE N. Reta and WALTER S. BARING, 
Chairmen, Public. Lands Subcommittee and House Interior Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMEN: I am Robert Lister who in cooperation with the Lister Cattle 
Company, a family Corporation, operate the Lister Ranches located around 
Paulina in Central Oregon: I have lived there and helped operate this cattle busi- 
ness during the past seventy plus years. 

I have just returned from the Grazing Fee Hearings before the Public Lands 
Subcommittee and House Interior Committee in Washington, D.C., on March 4 
and 5. 

IT have reviewed the testimony given by those appearing before your committee 
and I think the Livestock Industry has justified the position it has taken 
primarily : 

1. That there should have been no change in the grazing fees on public lands 
until after the Public Land Law Review Commission had made its report to 
Congress and you people in Washington, D.C. had time to evaluate this report 
and act upon it. 

2. In computing the cost of grazing on public lands the capitalization of the 
value of grazing permits should have been included as one of the cost factors. 

Your decision relative to grazing on the public lands will have a definite effect 
on the livestock industry as well as the local economy in the areas adjacent to 
this public land useage. I hope your decision is not adverse to the position the 
public land grazers have presented to you. 

I thank you very much for holding these hearings and congratulate you on the 
manner in which they were conducted. 

Most sincerely, 
ROBERT LISTER. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, House Interior Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR MR. Baritne: The range livestock industry feel that if we, as individuals, 
are to guarantee our Government their estimate of a “fair market return” for 
their forage, why should not our Government guarantee us a “fair market re- 
turn” on our livestock operations and capital investment? 

Government agency employees, indoctrined in deficit spending, and with guar- 
anteed annual income, built in salary increases and fringe benefits, have pro- 
grammed the computers for a predetermined figure in the Western Livestock 
Grazing Survey of 1966. 

The Bureau of the Budget with expenditures of some 200 million dollars, will 
not be helped by forcing the farmer and his employees off the land and into urban 
welfare areas. Six percent of our population is feeding this nation better than 
any country in history. 

Private industry has pioneered range conservation, cooperating with govern- 
ment agencies in consolidating private investment of capital with public lands 
by forming economic grazing units to use marginal land. The grazing fee increase 
will financially ruin an industry already borrowing on its lifetime savings in 
real estate to continue operations. 

The Western Livestock Grazing Survey of 1966 proved that livestock operators 
were paying for the privilege of ranching. It is shameful that forage, a perish- 
able renewable resource, cannot be harvested economically by adjacent domestic 
livestock. 
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We have tried to resolve the range fee increases amicably, but have ended 
rather like the Paris Peace talks. Bureaus have put the increases into effect, now 
we are seeking congressional action to force adherence to the true facts. 

Sincerely, 
Ken R. JOHNSON, Chairman, 
Public Lands, Oregon Sheep Growers Association, 
Enterprise Oreg. 


CALIFORNIA WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., February 19, 1969. 
Congressman WALTER S. BARING, 
Chairman, Public Lands Committee, House Interior Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARING: The California Wool Growers Association strongly 
urges the curtailment of the increase in the grazing fees proposed by the Secre- 
tary of Interior. Enclosed you find a resolution endorsing our stand on this 
matter. 

We will have representatives in attendance at your forthcoming hearings to 
further express our views and reasoning about imposing this new fee schedule.. 

We would appreciate your help and cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JIM ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Resolutions adopted at the 108th Annual Convention of the California Wool 
Growers Association : 
GRAZING FEES 


A comprehensive study has been made by the Bureau of Land Management 
and the U.S. ‘Forest Service, in conjunction with the livestock industry, to com- 
pare the cost of our operations on private lands to the cost of operating on public 
lands. Cost of purchase of investment cost of the permits was included in the 
study. The capitalization of the investment is a cost of operating on the public 
lands. 

We request, in view of these facts, that the Bureau of Land Management and 
the United States Forest Service grazing fees be determined by including in 
the cost of operating on public lands, a capitalization of the value of the per- 
mits at 6 per cent. 


Resolutions adopted at the 108th Annual Convention of the California Wool 
Growers Association. 
GRAZING FEE STUDY 


We strongly endorse the joint statement of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association and National Wool Growers Association on the grazing fee study. 


MONTANA STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC, 
Helena, Mont., February 24, 1969. 
CONGRESSMAN WALTER 8S. BARING, 
Public Lands Subcommittee, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, U.S. 
House of Represenatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARING: Your committee is holding hearings on the matter 
of grazing fees to be charged for public lands. While only part of the 5,500 cattle 
producer members of the Montana Stockgrowers Association lease public grazing 
themselves, they are all concerned with the economy of our beef cattle industry 
and of our state. 

The steps taken in recent months by the federal agencies involved in manage- 
ment of public lands is not specifically a matter of the amount of the fees to 
be charged. The fee formula established under the Taylor grazing act is adequate 
and suitable to set the fee at any necessary and reasonable level if the Secretary 
determines that a change in fee is warranted. In fact, the results of the 1966 
Western Livestock Grazing Survey, which was conducted for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a sound economic basis and equitable comparison of total grazing 
costs for running cattle and sheep on public vs. private lands, made clear that 
a 30% increase in grazing fees was justified. This was ignored by the Secretary 
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of the Interior until recently when a distorted version of the study was pur- 
ported to justify not only a 400% increase in fees but also 100% denial of the 
long-recognized permit value as a cost of doing business. 

So what is immediately involved in the action taken by the Secretary is a 
serious breach of faith with the livestock industry and an arbitrary action set- 
ting up a new method of setting fees that abrogates the specific terms of the 
Taylor Act. The industry entered into the special study in good faith on the 
basis that a careful and comprehensive comparison of all grazing costs for 
private and public lands would serve as an equitable and realistic means of estab- 
lishing the economic value of an AUM of forage and thereby make it possible 
for the adjustment of fees where indicated. 

There were 15 individual public and private cost items included in the study, 
including the dollar market value of the livestock grazing permit or lease. The 
subsequent denial of this permit value as a cost factor has distorted the entire 
effort. Practically all governmental agencies clearly recognize this permit value 
as a specific investment and cost as do the many other agricultural lending 
institutions throughout the west loaning money to ranchers. 

The far reaching economic implication of this recent action should be taken 
into consideration. In Montana alone the market value of ranch assets will be 
pared down by the millions—some $20.7 million by BLM and $12.9 million by 
Forest permittees—a matter of 343 million dollars throughout the West. Few 
industries could withstand such adjustments in their capital structure. 

Perhaps of even greater importance to more people are the public bene- 
fits that exist under administration of public lands as envisioned by the Taylor 
Grazing Act. In fact, Section 3 of the Taylor Act provides the sole standard and 
authority for the Secretary of the Interior in the determination of grazing fees, 
namely, “responable” ... to be fixed or determined from time to time and in 
fixing the amount”... the Secretary is to “take into account the extent to 
which such districts yield public benefits over and above those accruing to the 
users of the forage resources for livestock purposes .. .” 

These public benefits are myriad and of great value. 

Range cattle and sheep operators using public lands in connection with their 
private lands for grazing livestock, have over the years, provided access to the 
public lands and thereby making available their private lands for easy and 
convenient access. Millions of dollars have been invested on both private and 
public lands for range improvements in the form of water development, clearing 
of brush and noxious weeds, reseeding of ranges, building roads and fences, ete. 
All of these improvements not only add to the productivity and value of the range 
for livestock and game, but also result in many reciprocal benefits to the public 
in general. 

Both public benefits and the value of the livestock grazing permit are closely 
related to the multiple-use concept. While only specific uses make monetary 
contributions through payment of fees and rents, all uses benefit from the com- 
bination of private and public lands. A partnership of mutual trust is essential 
for all to benefit. ' 

We would most sincerely recommend that administrative agencies follow 
present laws and do so in cooperation with all who participate. Where grazing 
fee increases are justified, they should be done with the formula used over the 
years. Should any new concepts be necessary, they should be based on complete 
factual studies and not be designed to fit preconceived standards. 

Inclusion of this statement in your hearing records and your committee’s 
assistance in restoring stability to the administration of public lands will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
THE MONTANA STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
By RatpH MrrRacre, Secretary. 


Don MALARKEY REALTY, 
Vancouver, Wash., February 24, 1969. 

House Subconmittee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, wish to express our opposition and deep. 
concern relative to the increase in grazing fees specifically as it effects the Eastern. 
Oregon cattle rancher. 
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We find it mystifying that the primary producer of cattle is being paid the 
same price today as he was in 1946. During this same period his fixed costs have 
increased tremendously. His survival has been due to mechanization and either 
the partial or, in many instances, the complete elimination of ranch hands. 

Although the declining population of Eastern Oregon Counties is not solely 
a result of the economic problem of cattle ranching, it, nevertheless, is the pri- 
mary factor. The scores of vacant range land homes that once housed hired hands 
and their families will graphically testify to that. Today the rancher and his 
wife perform the work of three or four people, not because of greed but to hold 
on—to retain the status quo. Their days start before daylight and end long 
after dark. There are no weekends, every day is the same—work and more work 
in the stifling summer heat or the grim harshness of the winter cold and snow. 

It is pathetic when we consider that a number of branches of the Federal Goy- 
ernment are at this writing seeking ways to keep people out of the cities and 
other branches are enacting policies that will have the opposite affect. 

The day is fast approaching when many cattlemen are going to be forced to 
divert their lands to other uses unless a prompt and compassionate understand- 
ing of their problem is recognized. It would seem that the food requirements of 
this country, and, in fact, the world, should command that we maintain as much 
range land in cattle production as is humanly possible. 

We, who are signatory hereto, are all residents of Metropolitan Portland, 
Oregon. None of us have any financial interests in Eastern Oregon ranches, but 
all of us have an earnest desire to retain the heritage of the American West. 
Furthermore, we are of the opinion that the American Cattleman has occupied 
the bottom rung of the economic ladder too long, that he needs and deserves 
special consideration and that above all the first step should be the rescinding 
of the grazing fee increase by the Forest: service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Don MALARKEY, 
Vancouver, Wash. 
BARNEY GIANSANTE, 
Portland, Oreg. 
BENEDICT MALARKEY, 
ya Portland, Oreg. 
P Sa THOMAS H. BuRGEss, 
the Naa of Vancouver, Wash. 
“oO. . “G “on GEORGE MALARKEY, 
Cy hn, Ss >, Portland, Oreg. 
Or, “Ge Bo an of, Hueu V. Lacey, 
oC 4a > Seo “PD Portland, Oreg. 
< 
Pe * Marrosvar RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
7 D, *¢ ‘ Washington, D.C., February 27, 1969. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, ‘on 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Rayburn House 
Office Building, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: The National Rifle Association of America 
would like to reaffirm its unswerving support for the recent increases in grazing 
fees for the National Forests and the public lands, put into effect only last 
January by former Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall and former Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 

Under intensive study and analysis for several years, the recommendations 
and final regulations shifting the method of assessing payment to animal unit 
months and taking steps to receive the actual value of the forage are not only 
eminently fair but have been long overdue. Even more important, perhaps, 
is establishing the principle that the use of the public’s forests and grasslands 
for grazing is a privilege and not a vested right. The fencing and posting to 
exclude recreationists and other citizens from the public domain by private 
interests cannot be tolerated. : 

Spreading the fee increase over a ten-year period at 10 per cent each year 
should allow grazing permit holders an ample opportunity to adjust their opera- 
tions easily to the gradual fee increases and will be a small price to pay in 
moving toward adequate and proper management and restoration of the 
resources. 
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Any unfairness lay in the archaic and one-sided fee system which has been 
replaced as it discriminated against those who lacked Federal grazing permits 
and had to pay full market value for forage they obtained from private lands. 
We believe that the fee increase will encourage sound range management prac- 
tices, equitably allow leasees to pay for actual forage used, and enhance the 
recreational and esthetic values of much of the National Forests and the public 
domain. 

As an organization of over a million sportsmen, who are vitally concerned 
with conservation and wise use of our land and natural resources, we endorse 
the grazing fee increases and urge you to take the steps necessary to assure their 
implementation. 

We feel that these new regulations are in keeping with the best interests of all 
citizens including conservationists, recreationists, sportsmen and those whose 
livestock graze the public’s lands. 

We respectfully request that this letter be made part of the permanent record 
of proceedings of the committee hearings on grazing fees on public lands. 


Respectfully submitted. 
FRANK C. DANIEL, 


Secretary, National Rifle Association. 
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